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I. The Problem to be 
Solved.—lIt is not altogether an 
easy task to write an Introduction 


‘to the Old Testament as a whole 
| which shall not trench on the pro- 


vince of those who have to deal with 
the several books of which it is 
composed. Questions as to the 
date and authorship of those books 
must obviously be reserved for a 
later and fuller discussion, or be 
answered only provisionally. What 


dis now proposed accordingly is to 


deal with the volume which we 
know by that name, as containing 
all that has come down to us from 
the time of Moses to that of Malachi 
(or, perhaps, later), of the literature 
of the Israelites: to trace the 
growth of that literature in the 
several stages of its expansion: to 
note the process by which, after the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, 
the work of gathering up the frag- 
ments that remained ended, to use 
a suggestive phrase, in the “sur- 
vival of the fittest ;”’ and to point 
out the gradual growth and crystal- 
lisation of the idea that the books 
so collected, the library thus formed, 
had an authoritative completeness, 
which was not to be impaired either 
by addition or diminution, ard 
formed, in the language of a later 
time, the Canon! of the Holy 


1 The word means primarily, it may be 
noted, a reed or measuring rod, and thus 
passes into the figurative sense of a 
standard or rule. So we have the canons 
of art, of ethics, and of grammar. The 
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Scriptures. That inquiry being 
completed, with the subsidiary 
points which present themselves 
for discussion as to the order, titles, 
and classification of the books, 
there will remain the further 
question how it came to pass that 
other books, known as those of the 
Apocrypha, or as deutero-canonical, 
came to be added to the list, and to 
meet with a wide, though not a 
universal,acceptance. Lastly, there 
will come the inquiry as to the in- 
fluence of the new revelation which 
we connect with the name of Christ 
upon the thoughts and language of 
mankind in relation to the books 
that were the authoritative docu- 
ments of the old revelation. A 
short notice of the versions in which 
for long centuries they were chiefly 
studied, and of the materials which 
were at hand when the desire to go 
back to the original sources of 
knowledge prompted scholars and 
theologians to study the sacred 
books of Israel in the Hebrew 
which was the speech of Israel’s 
noblest days, and lastly of the 
several attempts which have been 
made to reproduce them in our 
English speech, will complete our 
survey of the subject. 


canons passed by Councils were rules for 
worship or action. The canons (canonici) 
of cathedral or collegiate churches were 
men bound by a fixed rule of life. This 
word is first applied to Scripture by 
Amphilochius (a.p., 330) and Jerome. 
Canonical hooks are those admitted into 
the Canon, as the rule or standard of 


Truth. 
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Il. The Literature of the 
Patriarchal Age. — Whether 
there were any written records in 
the earliest age of that people, in 
the period commonly known as the 
patriarchal, is a question on which 
we cannot speak with certainty. 
We have no Hebrew inscriptions 
of that period, and the Moabite 
Stone, with its records of the reign 
of Mesha, a contemporary of Ahab, 
is, perhaps, the earliest record in 
any cognate alphabet. Egypt, 
however, had, at that time, its 
hieroglyphics, and Assyria its 
cuneiform characters. Coming as 
Abraham did from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and sojourning in Egypt 
as the honoured chieftain of a tribe, 
he may well have appropriated 
some elements of the culture with 
which he came in contact. The 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah 
(Gen. xxiii. 17 —20) implies a docu- 
mentary contract, and the record of 
the conveyance bears a strong re- 
semblance to the agreements of like 
nature which we find in the old 
inscriptions of Nineveh, and the 
Hittite capital, Carchemish (Records 
of the Past, i. 1387; 1x. 91; xi. 91). 
The commerce of the Midianites 
(Gen. xxxvil. 28) would scarcely 
have been carried on without written 
accounts. Ifthe name of Kirjath 
Sepher (City of Scribes, or Book- 
city--Josh. xv. 15, 16; Judges i. 
11, 12) could be traced so far back 
it would prove that there was a 
class of scribes, or a city already 
famous forits library. The episode 
of the invasion of the cities of the 
plain by the four Kings of the East 
(Gen. xiv.) has the character of an 
extract from some older chronicle. 
The “book of the generations of 
Adam” (Gen. vy.) and other like 
genealogical documents, — tribal, 
national, or ethnological (Gen. x., 


xi. 10—32; xxii. 20—24; xxv. 1— 
4; xxxvi.), indicate a like origin. 
The Book of Job is, perhaps, too 
doubtful in its date to furnish con- 
clusive evidence, but if not pre- 
Mosaic it, at least, represents fairly 
the culture and the thought of a 
patriarchal age, outside the direct 
influences of Mosaic institutions, 
and there the wish of the sufferer 
that his words might be ‘“ printed 
in a book” (Job xix. 23); that his 
adversary had “written a book,” 
i.e., that his accuser had formulated 
an indictment (Job xxxi. 35), shows 
the use of writing in judicial pro- 
ceedings. On the whole, then, it 
seems probable that when Jacob and 
his descendants settled in the land 
of Goshen they had with them at 
least the elements of a literature, 
including annals, genealogies, and 
traditions of tribal history, together 
with fragments of ancient poems, 
like the song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 
23, 24) and the blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix.). The Book of Genesis 
was probably composed largely out 
of the documents that were thus 
preserved, 


Ill. Literature of Israel at 
the Time of the Exodus.—At 
the time of the exodus from Egypt 
there can be little doubt that Israel 
had its historiographers and its 
poets, as well as its framers and 
transcribers of laws. Without 
entering into disputed questions as 
to the authorship or editorship of 
books, it can scarcely admit of 
doubt that the song of Moses, in 
Exod. xv., has the ring of a hymn 
of victory written at the time; that 
at least the first section of the Law 
(Exod. xx.—xxiii.) dates from the 
earliest dawn of Israel’s history ; 
that the genealogies and marching 
orders of Num. i., ii.,x., and xxvi., 
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and the record of the offerings of 
the several tribes in Num. vii. and 
vili., and of the encampments of the 
wandering in Num. xxxiii., are 
contemporary records. Incidental 
notices indicate the process by which 
these records were made, and there 
is no reason to suppose that they 
are the out-growth of a later age. 
After the deteat of the Amalekites, 
Moses is commanded to “ write it 
for a memorial in the book ’’ (Heb.), 
which was to contain the mighty 
acts of the Lord (Exod. xvii. 14). 
After the first instalment of legis- 
lation, he ‘wrote all the words of 
the Law,”’ presumably in the same 
book, which is now designated as 
“the Book of the Covenant ” (Exod. 
xxiv. 3—5). Passing over the more 
explicit statements of Deuteronomy 
| (xvii. 18, 19; xxviii. 58—61; xxix. 
19, 20, 27; xxx. 10), as not wish- 
ing to discuss here the questions 
which have been raised as to the 
authorship and date of that book, 
we have incidentally in Josh, xxiv. 
26 a notice of a ‘‘ Book of the Law 
of God,” which was kept in the 
sanctuary, and had a blank space in 
_ whichadditions might be made from 
time to time as occasion might re- 
quire. In addition to these traces 
of records, partly historical and 
partly legislative, we have extracts 
from other books now fost, which 
indicate the existence of a wider 
literature, the well-digging song of 
Num. xxi. 17, 18, the hymn of 
victory over the Amorites, com- 
memorating their early victories 
over Moab (Num. xxi. 27, 28), both 
probably taken from the ‘“ Book of 
the Wars of the Lord”? (Num. xxi. 
14), which seems to have bowen the 
lyric record of the achiovements 
which the historians narrated in 
prose. On the whole, then, there 
would seem to be ample grounds for 


believing that on their entry into 
the land of Canaan the Israelites 
brought with them, not indeed the 
whole Pentateuch in its present 
form, but many documents that 
are now incorporated with it, and 
which served as a nucleus for the 
work of future compilers. 


IV. Hebrew Literature 
under the Judges.—The period 
that followed the settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan was not favour- 
able to the growth of what we cal) 
literature. A population half 
pastoral and half-agricultural, with 
few cities of any size, and struggling 
for existence under repeated inva- 
sions, had not the leisure out of 
which literary culture grows. In 
the list of conquered kings, how- 
ever (Josh. xii.), and in the record 
of the division of the lands, which 
forms, as it were, the Doomsday 
Book of Israel (Josh. xili.—xxi.), 
we have documents that bear every 
trace of contemporary origin, and 
show that the work of the annalist 
had not ceased. ‘The Book of the 
Wars of the Lord apparently found 
a successor in a collection of heroic 
sagas known as the Book of Jasher 
(the just or upright), from which 
extracts are given in Josh. x. 13 and 
2 Sam. i. 18, and may have boen 
the unrecognised source of many of 
the more poetical elements of history 
that now appear in the Pentateuch. 
The mention of those who ‘ handle 
the pen of the writer” in the song 
of Deborah (Judges v. 14) might 
suggest at first, like the name of 
Kirjath-Sepher, the thought of a 
recognised class of scribes, but 
scholars are agreed that the words 
should be translated as ‘“ those that 
wield the rod of the ruler; ’’ and it 
is obvious that, except as register- 


ing the muster-rolls or chronicling 
a 
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achievements, such a class could | 


have found no place in Deborah’s 
song of triumph. ‘That song itself, 
with the stamp of originality and 
contemporaneousness impressed on 
every line, shows that among the 
women of Israel the genius that 
had shown itself in Miriam, the 
part taken by female singers in 
triumphal processions (Judges Xi. 
34; 1 Sam. xviii. 7) and in funeral 
lamentations (2 Sam. i. 24; Jer. 
xxii. 18), each of which called for 
words appropriate to the occasion, 
naturally tended to the develop- 
ment of. this form of culture, and 
jn the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 
1—10) we may probably trace its 
influence, intermingled with that 
of the higher inspiration of the 
moment, 


VY. The Schools of the 
Prophets.—With the institution 
of the schools of the prophets 
traditionally ascribed to Samuel, 
the culture of Israel advanced as 
by leaps and strides. They were 
to its civilisation, besides all that 
was peculiar to their vocation, what 
the Orphic brotherhoods and the 
Homeride were to that of Greece— 
what universities and cathedrals 
and monasteries were to that of 
medieval Europe. Their work of 
worship, uniting as it did both song 
and music, developed into the Book 
of Psalms which we retain, and 
into the lost art of Hebrew music 
of which the titles to the psalms 
(e.g-., Neginoth, Nehiloth, Shemi- 
nith, Gittith, “Muthlabben, ce.) 
present so many traces. The lan- 
guage of unpremeditated praise in 
which their work apparently began, 
though even then not without a 
certain order (1 Sam. x. 5; xix. 20), 
passed before long first into the 
more deliberate work of the reporter, 


and afterwards into that of a man 
who sits down to compose a hymn. 
A like process, we cannot doubt, 
went on with the preaching which 
formed another part of the prophet’s 
work. In the earlier days the 
prophet comes and goes and speaks 
his message, and leaves but the 
scantiest records, as probably in the 
record of the work of the ‘‘ angel” 
(better ‘‘messenger’’) of the Lord 
in Judges ii. 1; v. 23; and in the 
words of Jehovah, which must have 
come from some human lips, in x. 
11. In the second stage, in that 
of the schools of the prophets, he 
utters, as throughout the history of 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, what 
he has to say in the presence of his 
disciples, and they take down his 
words, but the prophet himself is 
a preacher rather than a writer. 
In the third the prophet is himself 
the author, either writing with his 
own hand (Isa. viii. 1) or employing 
still the help of an amanuensis (Jer, 
xxxvi. 1—4). In this way we may 
trace to the schools of the prophets, 
as to a fountain-head, a large por- 
tion of the Psalms and of the pro- 
phetie books of the Old Testament. 
It was natural under the conditions 
in which they lived that their in- 
fluence should spread to the here- 
ditary caste of the tribe of Levi, 
who had been set apart for the 
ministries of worship. The founder 
of the prophetic schools, himself a 
Levite, formed a link between the 
two, and from the days of Heman, 
Asaph, and Jeduthun (1 Chron. vi. 
383; xv. 16—22, 41; xxv. 1—38) 
under David, to those of the sons 
of Korah under Jehoshaphat and 
Hezekiah (2 Chron, xx. 19), the 
Levites appear to have furnished 
their full quota to the minstrelsy of 
Israel, that minstrelsy being de- 
scribed in one memorable passage 
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as belonging to the functions of.a 
prophet (1 Chron. xxy. 3). The 
fact that David himself had been 
trained in those schools—that from 
earliest youth (1 Sam. xvi. 17—23) 
to extreme old age (2 Sam. xxiii. 
1—7) his life was illumined with 
the stars at once of prophecy and 
of verse, made his advent to the 
throne the golden time of Hebrew 
literature. The king was known 
not only as the conqueror and the 
ruler, but as the “sweet psalmist of 
Israel,” and every form of com- 
position found in him at once a 
master and a patron. The con- 
sciousness of national life which 
was thus developed, found expres- 
sion, as it has always done in the 
analogous stages of the growth of 
other nations, in the form of history. 
Men felt that they had at once a 
future and a past. One man felt 
drawn to search out the origines of 
his people, and another to record 
the eyents in which he and his 
fathers had actually been sharers. 
There were the formal official 
annals, the Books of the “ Chroni- 
cles,’’ the work, probably, for the 
most part of the priests, and there- 
fore dwelling largely on the organi- 
sation of the Temple, and the 
changes made during periods of 
religious reformation under the 
kings of Judah and Israel. And 
besides these we have traces of a 
copious literature, chiefly the work 
of prophets, and therefore viewing 
‘he history of the people from the 
prophet’s standpoint of faith in a 
righteous order working through 
the history of the nation, such as 
hus been described above, in the 
books of Nathan the prophet and 
Gad the seer (1 Chron. xxix. 29) ; 
the book of the Acts of Solomon (1 
Kings xi. 41); the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite (2 Chron. ix. 
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29); the visions of Iddo the seer 
(ibid.) ; the prophecy of Jonah, not 
found in the book that bears his 
name (2 Kings xiv. 25); the book 
of Shemaiah the prophet (2 Chron. 
xii. 15); of Iddo the seer, concern- 
ing genealogies (idid.), and a third 
book by the same writer (2 Chron. 
xili. 22) ; the book of Jehu the son 
of Hanani (2 Chron. xx. 34); the 
acts of Uzziah and Hezekiah, by 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz (2 Chron. 
xXxvil. 22; xxxii. 32); and the 
lamentations of Jeremiah for Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 28). 

Working side by side with each 
other, and taking each a wider range 
than the mere register of events 
which was the work of the ‘“re- 
corder ” of the king’s court (2 Sam. 
viii. 16; Isaiah xxxvi. 22), the 
priests and the prophets, the same 
man often uniting both characters, 
laid the foundations of the historical 
literature of Israel, as the monks 
did of the history of medieval 
Europe. In addition to their work 
as preaching the word of Jehovah 
they left their impress on the music 
and psalmody of the people, on ita 
battle-songs and lamentations, and 
delighted to trace out the sequence 
of events in the history of the people 
as indicating the conditions of true 
greatness and the fulfilment, more 
or less complete, of the laws of a 
righteous government. 


VI. The Wisdom-literature 
of Israel.—The accession of Solo- 
mon opened yet another region of 
culture. The world of nature— 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall (1 Kings iv. 33), 
the apes and peacocks from the far 
East, the gold and precious stones 
from Ophir, the tin that came from 
Tarshish (Spain)—presented objects 
for a natural, almost for a scientific, 
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curiosity, which led to registering 
phenomena, and inquiring into their 
causes. Contact with nations of 
other races and creeds, a wider ex- 
perience of the chances and changes 
of human life, led to the growth of 
an ethical wisdom which, after the 
manner of the East, embodied itself 
in the form of proverbial maxims. 
Here also we have traces of a far 
wider literature than that which 
now remains with us. But a com- 
paratively small portion of the 
“three thousand ” proverbs of Solo- 
mon survives in the book which 
bears that title (1 Kings iv. 33), 
that book including also (1) a col- 
lection of maxims that was made in 
the reign of Hezekiah (Prov. xxv. 
—xxix.), and proverbs, and ap- 
parently from the wisdom of other 
countries, that bear the names of 
Agur and of Lemuel (Prov. xxx. 1; 
xxxi. 1). To this period and these 
influences we may probably assign 
also, if not the authorship, yet the 
appearance in the literature of Israel 
of the grand drama which we know 
as the Book of Job,’ dealing with 
the problem of man’s life and the 
moral government of God from 
another standpoint than that of the 
Mosaic Law, and the poem, also 
dramatic in form, and portraying, 
at least in its outer framework, the 
working of human love and its 
triumph over many obstacles, which 
we know as the song of Solomon.? 


VIt. The Law Forgotten. 
So far the literature that thus grew 


1 See essay on ‘‘ The Authorship of the 
Book of Job,” in Biblical Studies, by the 
present writer, 

* Keclesiastes, though »yurporting to be 
the work of Solomon, belongs, in the 
judgment of most recent critics, to a 
later date, and is therefore not mentioned 
in the text as belonging to the Salmonic 
literature, 


up was in harmony with the faith 
in Israel, but its wider and more 
cosmopolitan character tended to a 
greater laxity ; and it would seem 
that in course of time there came to 
be a natural conflict between the 
new literature and the old, as there 
was between the worship of Jehovah, 
as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, and that of Moloch 
and Chemosh, of Baal and Ashta- 
roth, which formed one of the perils 
of this wider culture, and to which 
kings like Solomon, Ahaz, and 
Manasseh gave a wrongful prefer- 
ence. The Book of the Law of the 
Lord, in whatever form it then 
existed, fell into comparative ob- 
livion. The reformation under 
Jehoshaphat brought it again into 
a temporary prominence (2 Chron. 
xvii. 9), and it is natural to assume 
that a devout king like Hezekiah 
cultivating as he did both the 
psalmody and the sapiential litera- 
ture which were identified with the 
faith of Israel (Prov. xxy. 1), and 
guided by a teacher like Isaiah, 
would not be neglectful of the older 
book (or books) which was the 
groundwork of both. The long 
reign of Manasseh, however, did 
its work alike of destruction and 
suppression, and when the Book 
of the Law of the Lord was 
discovered in some secret recess 
in the Temple during the progress 
of Josiah’s reformation (2 Kings 
xxii, 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14), it 
burst upon the people, with its 
warnings and its woes, with the 
startling terrors of an unknown 
portent. What that book was, is 
one of the problems which must be 
reserved for discussion in its proper 
place in the course of this Com- 
mentary. It may have been the 
whole Pentateuch as we now have 
it, or, as the prominence given to 
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its prophecies of evil might indicate, 
the Book of Deuteronomy, as the 
work of Moses, or, as the bolder 
criticism of our time has suggested, 
the work of a contemporary who, 
confident that he was reproducing 
the mind of Moses, that the spirit 
of the lawgiver was speaking 
through him, did not hesitate to 
assume his character and speak as 
in his name, as at a later date, cer- 
tainly in the Book of Wisdom, and 
possibly also in Keclesiastes, the 
teachers of wisdom spoke with no 
fraudulent animus in the name of 
Solomon. 


VIII. The Literature of the 
Northern Kingdom.—Tt lies in 
the nature of the case that we have 
fuller materials for tracing the 
history of Hebrew literature in the 
kingdom of Judah than in that of 
Israel. The culture of the northern 
kingdom was of a lower type. The 
apostasy of Jeroboam alienated 
from the outset the priests and 
Levites, who supplied the chief 
materials of a learned class, and 
the “lowest of the people” (1 
Kings xii. 31), who were made 
priests of the high places, and of 
the calves of Bethel and of Dan, 
were not likely to supply its place. 
But here also, it must be remem- 
bered, there were official historio- 
graphers attached to the royal 
court, schools of the prophets which, 
under the guidance of Elijah and 
Elisha, maintained the worship of 
Jehovah as hymn-writers and as 
preachers, writers of song for the 
feasts of princes and of nobles of a 
far other character than that of the 
songs of Zion (Amos vi. 5; vii. 
10), probably even a literature as 
profligate and as sceptical as that of 
the European Renaissance (Hosea 
viii. 12; ix. 9, 10). The conquest 


of the kingdom of Israel by the 
Assyrians, the events which we sum 
up as the captivity of the Ten Tribes, 
swept off alike the good and the 
evil elements of that literature. If, 
as in the case of some of the Psalms 
(probably, ¢.g., Ps. lxxx.) and the 
writings of prophets like Hosea 
and Amos, whose lives and work 
were cast in the northern kingdom, 
some of it has survived, it was pro- 
bably because the remnant of 
Ephraim that was left took refuge 
in Judah (2 Chron, xxx. 18) ata 
time when Hezekiah was carefully 
gathering up (as we have seen in 
the case of the Book of Proverbs) 
all fragments that remained of the 
older and nobler literature of tha 
people, that nothing might be lost. 


IX. The Babylonian Exile. 
—The capture of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar 
must have wrought a like destruc- 
tion in Judah or Jerusalem. The 
royal library of Jerusalem, of 
which we possibly find a trace as 
suggesting the symbolism of the 
house of wisdom with its “sever 
pillars” (comp. Proy. ix. 1), must 
have perished in the flames, as that 
of Alexandria, at a later period, did 
under Omar, and with it much that 
would have thrown light on the 
history and religion of Israel has 
passed away, never to be recovered. 
All, however, was not lost. The 
most precious books were, as in all 
ages, not those that were only on 
the’shelves of a public library, but 
those that were treasured up by 
individual men as the guides and 
counsellors of their life. The 
priests, Levites, prophets, and 
psalmists of Israel, carried with 
them into Babylon the books which 
they held most sacred. They were 
known to have with them the 
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“songs of Zion” (Ps. cxxxvii. 3), 
and were expected to sing them at 
the bidding of their conquerors. 
A priest - prophet, like Ezekiel, 
may well have had with him the 
Book of the Law to which he 
appeals (Ezek. v. 6; xx. 11), the 
documents which served as_ the 
basis of his ideal realisation of the 
Holy Land, of Jerusalem, and of 
the Temple (Ezek. xl.—xlvii.). A 
scribe like Baruch, over and above 
his work as committing to writing 
the prophecies of his master Jere- 
miah (Jer, xxxvi. 4, 32), was not 
likely to be unmindful of the books 
which, like Deuteronomy and some 
of the earlier prophets, formed the 
basis of that master’s jeaching. <A 
prince like Daniel, “ skilful in all 
wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, 
and understanding science”’ (Dan. 
i. 4), must, in the nature of the 
case, have been trained in the books 
in which the wisdom of his people 
was enshrined (Dan. vi. 5; ix. 13). 
To the influence of these three men 
at the beginning of the captivity it 
was, we may believe, due that the 
Jewish exiles did not shrink into 
a degraded and unlettered caste, 
that they preserved what they could 
of the sacred books of their fathers, 
now more precious to them than 
ever. Under their training or, at 
ieast, with the memory of their 
work ever before his eyes, grew up 
the man whose relation to those 
books is absolutely unique. 


X. The Work of Ezra.— 
Round the name of Ezra there has 
gathered much that is obviously 
legendary and fantastic; but the 
traditions, wild as they are, are such 
as cluster round the memory of a 
great man, and indicate the char- 
acter of his work. To him, accord- 
ing to those legends, it was given 


todictate,as by a special inspiration, 
all the sacred books that had been 
destroyed by fire and perished from 
the memories 6f men (2 Esdr. xiv. 
21, 44; Iren. adv. Her. ni. 21, 2; 
Tertull. de Cult. Femin. 1, 3). He 
had, besides this, dictated to an 
esoteric circle of disciples seventy 
other books of a mystic and apoca- 
lyptic character (2 Esdr. xiv. 46). 
He was the president of the Great 
Synagogue, which included every 
notable name of the period, and to 
which the traditions of later rabbis 
assigned the whole work of the 
restoration of religion at Jerusalem, 
the institution of synagogues, the 
settlement by authority of some- 
thing like a canon of books that 
were to be accounted sacred (art. 
Synagogue, Great, in Smith’s Diet. 
of Bible). In the more authentic 
records his work is naturally con- 
fined within narrower limits, but it 
lies in the same direction. He 
brings the people together on his 
return to Jerusalem, and has the 
Book of the Law read to them 
publicly (Neh. vill. 1—5), and ap- 
points interpreters to expound its 
meaning (Neh. viii. 8) and cause 
the hearers ‘to understand the 
reading.” It is an open question 
whether their work was confined 
to translating from the older 
Hebrew into the later Aramaic, 
which became from this time the 
spoken language of the Jews, or 
extended to a paraphrase of the text, 
such as afterwards took shape in 
the books known as Targums (inter- 
pretations or paraphrases). In any 
case the work of Ezra, as the re- 
storer of the religion of Israel, must 
have been one of immense import- 
ance. To him, with scarcely a 
shadow of a doubt, we owe the 
preservation of the books which we 
now have as the anthology of a 
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wide literature, the Religuie Sacre | 
of the older days of Israel, probably 
the completion out of many docu- 
ments of the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, one from the prophetic, 
the other from the priestly stand- 
point; one dealing generally with 
the history of both Israel and 
Judah, as the record of the Divine 
government of the people, the 
other more fully with that of Judah 
only. 


XI. Completion of the Old 
Testament Canon. — As yet, 
however, we do not find, except in 
relation to the Book of the Law, 
the idea of a closed Canon, to which 
no addition could rightfully be 
made. Not tospeak of the writings 
‘ which belong to LEzra’s own 
period, and in some of which he 
probably took part as compiler, 
editor, or writer, the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah, the psalm of 
the Babylonian exiles (Ps. cxxxvii.), 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles), 
we have, of later date, the history 
of Esther and the prophecy of 
Malachi. In the judgment of many 
scholars, the Book of Daniel belongs 
wholly or in part to the time of the 
Maccabees, and some of the Psalms 
are ascribed by not a few critics to 
the same period. The authorship 
of Ecclesiastes has been brought by 
some critics as low as the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator, by others even 
to that of Herod the Great. In 
regard to the last-named book there 
are traces of a dispute among the 
rabbis whether it was or was not to 
be admitted among the sacred books 
(see Ecclesiastes in the Cambridge 
School Bible, p. 27), and the same 
holds good (the difficulty in each 
case arising out of the contents of 
the book) of the Song of Solomon. 
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The discussion ended, however, in 
the recognition of their claims, and 
at the time when the history of the 
New Testament opens it may fairly 
be assumed that, for the Jews of 
Palestine at least, the books of the 
Old Testament were as we now have 
them,! and were known as being 
emphatically the Scriptures (Matt. 
xxi. 42; xxi,-29; Luke xxiv. 27, 
32), the holy writings (2 Tim. iii. 
15). They were divided popularly 
into the Law and the Prophets 
(Matt. xi. 13; xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 
15), or more fully into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms (Luke 
xxiv. 44). Traces of a like classi- 
fication are found in the preface to 
the apocryphal Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, where we read more vaguely 
of the “law, the prophets and the 
other books.”” Upon these the 
rabbis, first of Jerusalem and after- 
wards of Tiberias and Babylon, 
concentrated their labours, which 
bore fruit in the Yargumim and 
Midrashim ; the first being of the 
nature of simple paraphrases, inter- 
mingled, as regards those of the 
later books of the old Testament, 
with much legendary matter; and 
the Midrashim, or commentaries, 
which collect the often discordant 
expositions that had been given 
orally by the rabbis. The writings 
thus reverenced seryed as the basis 
of Jewish Education, and were read 
in the synagogues of Palestine 


1 So Josephus (c. Apion.1, 8) enumerates 
(1) the five books of Moses. (2) the thirteen 
Prophets, in which the Minor Prophets 
are reckoned as a single book, and the his- 
torical books treated as prophetic, and (3) 
four which contain hynms and directions 
of life. The last group would seem to 
imply the non-recognition of some one of 
the Hagiographa, probably Ecclesiastes or 
the Song of Solomon. <A list framed 
according to our present Canon would give 
five such books, ; 
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(Acts xv. 21). Under these the 
Christ, as man, increased in wisdom 
and knowledge. These were the 
ultimate standard of appeal for 
Apostles and evangelists. The 
argument of St. Paul in 2 Cor. ii. 
14, and of the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (chap. vili. 13; ix. 
15), fixed, for Christians at least, 
on the books thus collected the title 
of the Old Covenant, the Old Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from the 
New. 


XII. Jewish Classification 
of the Old Testament Books. 
—At a later date, probably in the 
ninth century after Christ, from the 
scribes of the Masora (= Tradition ; 
—i.e., the text as it had been handed 
down) or revised text of the sacred 
books, the sacred books received a 
newand more complete classification, 
which is retained in all existing 
copies, written or printed, of the 
Hebrew text, as follows :— 


(1) The Yorah, or Law, including 
the books of the Pentateuch, the 
title of each being taken from its 
opening words :— 

(a) Breshith(‘‘In 

the heginning”’’) = Genesis. 
(>) Velle Sh’moth 
(“Now these are 


the names”) =Exodus. 
(ce) Vayikra (“And 
he called ’’) = Leviticus. 


(d) B? Midbay (“In 

the wilderness’”’)=Numbers. 
(e) Dbharim 

(“The words’’)= Deuteronomy. 


(2) The Prophets, subdivided 
thus :— 


Joshua. 

Judges. 
1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 and 2 Kings. 


(a) Elder 
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(6) Later { Isaiah. 
(a) Greater 4 Jeremiah. 
| Ezekiel. 
(8) Lesser The Twelve Minor 
Prophets. 


(3) The K’thubim (= Writings), 
subdivided as follows :— 

(a) Psalms.! 
Proverbs. 
Job. 

( Ruth. 
(8) The five | Lamentations. 
Megilloth,? < Ecclesiastes. 


or Rolls. | Esther. 
\ Song of Songs. 
(y) Daniel. 
Ezra. 
Nehemiah. 


1 and 2 Chronicles. 

In part the principle of this 
classification is natural enough, but 
it presents some peculiarities. (1) 
The fact that five books so dissimilar 
in character were grouped together 
under the title of Megilloth finds a 
possible explanation in the survival 
of some doubts, such as we have 
seen in the case of Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Songs, as to their 
full Canonical authority; perhaps 
also in the reverence for the mystical 
meaning of the number five, shown 
also in the arrangement of the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms. (2) 
The position of Daniel, as separated 


1 Divided, after the manner of the 
Pentateuch, into five distinct sections, 
indicated by the word Armen in Psalms 
xli., Ixxii., Ixxxix., and the doxology of 
Psalm ey. 

2 So called because each book was 
written on a parchment roll for synagogue 
or private use. 

3 The liturgical use of the Megilloth, as 
read, each book being read as a whole, on 
appointed days, may have helped to deter- 
mine the arrangement. The order was as 
follows :—(1) The Song of Solomon on the 
eighth day of the Feast of the Passover, 
(2) Ruth on the second day of Pentecost, 
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from the other prophets, may pos- 
sibly have had a like origin, the 
doubt in this case being strength- 
ened for the later rabbis by the use 
made by Christians of its Messianic 
predictions. : 

XIII. The Work of the 
Masoretic Scribes.—Inaddition 
to this work of classification, the 
Masoretic scribes (1) carefully re- 
vised the text, copying what they 
found in MSS. of authority, even 
where they judged it faulty, under 
the title of the K’thib, or text to 
be written, while they wrote in the 
margin what seemed to them a pre- 
ferable reading as the HK’, or text 
to be uttered, when the passage was 
readaloud. (2) They introduced an 
_ elaborate system of subdivisions : 
(a) the Pentateuch was divided into 
54 Parashioth, or sections, the num- 
ber being chosen so as to give 
a lesson for synagogue use on 
each Sabbath of the Jewish inter- 
calary year; this division had pro- 
bably been in use from the time 
when the Zorah was first publicly 
read in the synagogues (Acts xv. 
21); (0) the prophets in like man- 
ner were divided into the same 
number of sections, known in this 
case as Haphtaroth ; (c) throughout 
the whole of the Hebrew Canons 
there ran a more minute division 
into Pesuwkim, or verses, for conve- 
nience of reference in writing or 
preaching. ‘These were reproduced 
in the edition of the Latin 
Vulgate, printed by Stephens in 
1555, were adopted by the trans- 
lators of the Geneva Bible in 1660, 


(3) Lamentations on the ninth day of the 
month Abib, (4) Ecclesiastes on the third 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, (5) Esther 
on the Feast of Purim, (Deitzsch on 
Tsviah, p. 3, Eng. translation.) 


and afterwards appeared in the 
Bishops’ Bible of 1563, and the 
Authorised version of 1611 the earlier 
English printed versions having had 
only on each page the letters A, B, 
C, D at equal intervals, as we sce 
in the early editions of Plato and 
other books. The division into 
Parashioth and Haphtaroth, being 
adapted entirely for synagogue 
uses (Acts xi. 15), has naturally 
never gained acceptance in the 
Christian Church, and for many cen- 
turies the Law and the Prophets were 
written without any subdivision, 
till cire. A.p. 1240, when Cardinal 
Hugh de St. Cher divided each book 
into sections of convenient length 
which, combined, as above stated, 
with the Hebrew Pesukim, give us 
our familiar chapter and verse 
arrangement. It may be added that 
the first Hebrew Bible was printed 
at Soncino in 4.p. 1477, just in time 
to serve as the basis first of Luther’s 
translation, and afterwards, in 
varying degrees, of the successive 
English versions. It is true of the 
Church and people of England that 
they have received the books of the 
Old Testament from the fountain- 
head of what became known in the 
Reformation controversies by the 
almost technical term of the 
“Hebrew verity.” The careful 
revision of the text between the 
sixth and the ninth centuries after 
Christ by the Masoretic scribes, and 
the scrupulous exactness of most 
Jewish copyists, have minimised the 
chances of variation in the text, and 
the result of the collation of MSS. 
of the old Testament presents in 
this respect a marked contrast to 
that of a like process in dealing with 
the MSS. of the New. 


XIV. The LXX. Version of 
the Old Testament.—We must 


ll 
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not forget, however, that for many 
centuries the influence of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church 
was chiefly exercised through the 
medium of two versions, each of 
which calls fora brief notice. And 
(1) there is the Greek version, 
commonly known as the Septuagint, 
and referred to more briefly as the 
LXX. The name has its origin in 
a narrative more or less legendary 
which has come down to us bearing 
the name of Aristeas, who writes as 
an Alexandrian Jew. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, King of Egypt (.c. 
277), it was said, wished to enrich 
his library with a translation of the 
religious books of the Jews, who 
formed an important section of the 
population of his kingdom. With 
this view he wrote to the high 


priest of the Temple at Jerusalem | 


requesting him to send competent 
translators. Seventy-two scribes of 


repute, six from each of the twelve | 


tribes, were accordingly despatched. 
They were received by the king on 
their arrival at Alexandria with 
every mark of honour, and separate 
chambers were assigned to them, in 
which each, apart from the others 
and with no communication with 
them, was to execute histask. They 
worked for seventy-two days, and 
when they met to compare the re- 
sults of their labours it was found, 
according to a later form of the 
legend preserved by Irenzeus (iii. 
24), but not in the narrative of 
Aristeas, that they had all agreed 
verbatim et literatim in the same 
version. The result was ascribed 
to the guidance of an immediate 
inspiration, and the book was ac- 


1 The narrative of Aristeas has been 
printed by Havercamp in his edition of 
Josephus, by Hody (De Bibliorwm Textibus 
Originalibus), and elsewhere, 


jcordingly received as having a@ 
| Divine authority equal to that of 
‘the original. Over and above’ the 
‘introduction into this story of a 
| supernatural element working: con- 
| trary to the analogy of God’s gene- 
ral method in revealing His will 
/and wisdom to niankind, there are 
| obviously many elements of improb- 
lability. It is not certain that the 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture was at 
this time definitely settled. The 
narrative has a suspicious likeness 
to the legend already referred to, 
that Ezra had, from memory, or by 
inspiration, reproduced the whole 
of that Canon in its completeness. 
_The volume now known includes 
jmany writings which are not in 
that Canon, and some of which are 
confessedly of later date. The 
authority of the version was never 
acknowledged by the Jews of Pales- 
tine. To them this translation of 
the sacred books into the language 
of the heatben seemed an act of 
sacrilege, a sin as great as the 
worship of the golden calf. They 
appointed a day of fasting and 
humiliation to be held annually for 
this profanation, as they did for the 
destruction and desecration of the 
Temple. (Walton’s Prolegomena, 
ix.) Passing from legendary his- 
tory to the safer region of reason- 
able conjecture, what probably 
occurred was this. The Jews, who 
had settled in Alexandria in great 
numbers, and who occupied, as they 
did afterwards at Rome, a distinct 
quarter of the city, learnt to speak 
and thinkin Greek. They lost their 
familiarity with the ancient Hebrew, 
and with the Aramaic of the Tar- 
gums. They wanted to read their 
sacred books both privately and in 
their synagogues in what was now 
their own language. The action of 
Ezra and his successors in para- 
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phrasing or translating those books 
seemed to give a sanction to the 
principle of translation. The five 
books of the Law, soon coming to 
be regarded as a single yet five-fold 
volume, and therefore known’as the 
Pentateuch, were, as being read in 
the synagogues every Sabbath, the 
first to be translated, and were 
followed in due course by the 
Prophets, in the wider sense in 
which that name was employed in 
the Hebrew classification. The 
Kthubim, now known to the 
Alexandrian Jews by the Greek 
equivalent of Hagioyrapha, or Holy 
Writings, were, as far as we can 
judge, the last to come under the 
translator’s hand. It is probable 
enough that copies of the translation 
were placed in the royal library at 
Alexandria, and this served as a 
starting-point for the legend of 
Aristeas. The want which was thus 
met at Alexandria was felt wherever 
the Jews, known as Hellenistz or 
Greek-speaking Jews, were settled 
in the cities of Asia, Greece, or 
Italy. Even in Palestine itself 
Greek was freely spoken, and there 
were many synagoguesat Jerusalem, 
as we see in Acts vi. 9, consisting 
entirely of these Hellenistw. The 
natural result was that there also 
the LXX. version found acceptance 
with all but the more bigoted and 
prejudiced rabbis, who, as we have 
seen, anathematised it. Its texts 
were freely quoted, we cannot 
doubt, in the disputes between St. 
Stephen and his opponents in those 
Hellenistic synagogues (Acts vi. 9). 
Even St. Paul, though a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, habitually used and 
quoted it. Itserved asthe ground- 
work of religious education of 
Jewish children like Timotheus (2 
Tim. iii. 15), who were growing up 
in heathen cities. It may have been 


familiar even to our Lord and to 
His Galilean disciples. 

It would be out of place to enter 
here into any detailed discussion of 
the merits of the LXX version as 
a translation. It is not without the 
defects which attach in greater or 
less measure to all human workman- 
ship. Sometimes, after the man- 
ner of the Targum, it gives a 
paraphrase instead of a _ trans- 
lation, toning down strong ex- 
pressions, and removing difficulties. 
Sometimes it mistakes the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew, or appears 
to have been based upon a different 
text from that which the Masoretic 
scribes have handed down to us. 
Sometimes, notably in the history 
of Jeroboam, and in some chapters 
of Daniel, as in Beland the Dragon, 
and the History of Susannah and 
the Elders, and in some of the head- 
ings of the Psalms, it inserts what 
is not now found in the Hebrew 
text. In the case of Jeremiah the 
whole arrangement of chapters 
differs from that of the Hebrew. 
What is yet more ‘noteworthy, it 
treats the Hebrew Canon as one 
which was not yet closed, and in- 
cludes in the same volume, and with 
no note of inferiority, books which 
are not found in it, and which are re- 
presented by what we now know as 
the Apocrypha ;! and, these books 


1 The word, which primarily means 
“hidden’’ or ‘‘secret,” was probably 
applied in the first instance to books that 
claimed, like those alluded to in 2 Esdr, 
xiv. 44, a mysterious and esoteric char- 
acter. When these came to be looked on 
as of questionable authority, the word was 
used, with a touch of sareasin, as equiva- 
lent to ‘“‘spurious,” Another but icss 
natural explanation is that the name 
indicated the fact that the books to which 
it was applied were not, like the Canonical 
books, read publicly in the Church, but 
privately and in secret. 
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being intermingled with the others, 
the order of the books is different 
from that of the Hebrews. 


XY. The Apocrypha. — The 
Alexandrian Jews, it is clear, looked 
on the Hebrew books as a Bidbdio- 
theca Sacra, a library of the sacred 
literature of their nation, and did 
not hesitate, as occasion offered, to 
place, as it were, on the shelves of 
that library what seemed to them 
precious, either as recording the 
dealings of God for and with His 
people, as in 1 Esdras, Tobit, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Maccabees, or the 
utterances of the wise of heart, 
whether pseudonymous, like the 
Wisdom of Solomon, or compilations 
with the name of the editor, like the 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach 
(Eeclesiasticus), or devotional frag- 
ments like the Prayer of Manasseh, 
which is found in some, though not 
in all, MSS. of the LXX. It is, of 
course, open to question how far 
they were right in exercising this 
freedom at all; how far they were 
wise in the use they made of it. 
The fact that they inserted all the 
books of the Hebrew Canon is, at 
all events, valuable as a testimony 
to the authority of the older Scrip- 
tures, and they can claim, as those 
of the Apocryphal books cannot, 
the consensus alike of the Hebrew 
and Hellenistic Jews. It might 
have been well, indeed, to have 
acknowledged their higher pre- 
rogative by placing them, as Pro- 
testant churches have done, in a 
separate group, as standing in this 
respect on a lower level. On the 
other hand, we owe to this action 
of the LXX translators the pre- 
servation of whatever was most 
valuable in the literature of Judaism 
between the close of the Old Testa- 
ment and the beginning of the 


New, and are thus able to trace 
the continuous education that was 
preparing the way for the higher 
revelation which was made known 
to men in Christ. 


XVI. The Apocrypha in 
|the Eastern Church. — The 
absence of any earlier MSS. of the 
LXX than those of the fourth or 
fifth century makes it difficult to 
say when the complete collection 
thus formed appeared as a single 
volume. The fact that Josephus 
(though, as a Greek writer, he must 
have been familiar with the Greek 
version of the sacred books, and 
largely uses some of the additions, 
as in the history of the Maccabean 
period) adheres, as stated above, to 
the Hebrew Canon when he gives 
a list of them, shows that he, of 
Palestinian birth, at once a priest 
and a Pharisee, did not admit the 
claims of the later books to stand 
on the same level as the earlier. 
The writers of the New Testament, 
as was also natural from their 
education and training, write in 
much the same way, never quoting 
the books that we know as the 
Apocrypha, as authoritative, or 
honouring them with the title of 
Scripture ; while yet, as is shown 
by a comparison of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews with the wisdom of 
Solomon, they borrow largely from 
their phraseology, or allude, as the 
writer of that epistle does, to facts 
recorded in their history (Heb, xi. 
35), or cite, as St. James seems to 
do, some of their utterances of 
wisdom. (See S¢. James in the 
Cumbridge School Bible, pp. 32, 33.) 
If, as many critics, from Luther 
onwards, have thought, Apollos 
was the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it was perhaps natural 
that he should use the books of the 
lt 
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Alexandrian Canon more freely 
than the other writings of the New 
‘Testament. It lies on the surface, 
however, that the New Testament 
writers, while recognising the su- 
preme authority of the books of the 
Hebrew Canon, do not shrink from 
using freely books that were neither 
in that Canon nor the Alexandrian, 
and refer, e.g., to some lost version 
of the history of the Exodus, which 
contained the names of Jannes and 
Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8), to some 
legendary record of the dispute 
between Michael the archangel and 
Satan ‘after the death of Moses 
(Jude, verse 9), and to a prophecy 
ascribed to Enoch (Jude, verse 14) 
found in the book that bears his 
name, and which, after having been 
hidden and forgotten for centuries, 
was found by the traveller Bruce 
in an Ethiopian version, and has 
since been translated by Arch- 
bishop Laurence in 1838, and edited 
by various hands. 

The history of the Christian 
Church follows mainly on the same 
lines. Its writers used freely all 
the books that belonged to the 
sacred literature of the Jews, 
whether Hebrew or Hellenistic. 
As the earliest MSS. of the LXX 
version, such as the Sinaitic, the 
Vatican, and the Alexandrian, 
show, they recognised, as adapted 
for the worship of the Church, for 
its lessons and its sermons, the Alex- 
andrian Canon with all its numer- 
ous additions. The Greek Church, 
as was natural, has continued to 
use it as its only text of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. On 
the other hand, the more critical 
writers who studied Scripture in 
the light of history, recognised, 
tacitly or expressly, the difference 
between the Hebrew Canon and 
the additions. Justin Martyr (in 
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this instance we trace the influence 
of his birth and training in Pales- 
tine) never quotes the latter. Me- 
lito of Sardis (circ. a.p. 160) omits 
them altogether, with the exception 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, in his 
catalogue of the Old Testament 
writings. It may be noted also 
that he omits the names of Nehe- 
miah and Esther. Probably they 
were included under the general 
name of Hsdras. Origen in like 
manner confines his list to the 
twenty-two books of the Hebrew 
Canon. The Council of Laodicea 
(A.D. 363), possibly under the in- 
fluence of the tradition which 
originated with Melito, excluded 
all the Apocryphal books except 
the Epistle to Baruch, which seems 
to have been regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the Book of Jere- 
miah, 


XVII. The Apocrypha in 
the Western Church. — The 
history of the Latin Church runs, 
to a great extent, parallel with 
that of the Greek, in its relation 
to the Old Testament Canon. The 
earliest converts in Rome and its 
Latin-speaking provinces, northern 
Africa being the most prominent 
of these, were either Hellenistic 
Jews, or proselytes who had passed 
through Hellenistic Judaism on 
their way to the faith of Christ, and 
they therefore naturally adopted 
the Alexandrian rather than the 
Hebrew Canon. The early Latin 
Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian, 
quote the Apocryphal books freely 
as Scripture. Augustine follows 
them in his general use of the 
books, gives a list which includes 
the additions, but, possibly under 
the influence of his great con- 
temporary Jerome, draws a line of 
distinction between them and those 
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of the Hebrew Canon, confining 
the adjective “Canonical” to the 
latter, and speaking of the others 
as “received by the Church, though 
not by the Jews,” as on a lower 
level than “the Law, and Psalms, 
and the Prophets, to which the 
Lord bore His witness” (De Doct. 
Christ. ii. 8, 18). The Old Latin 
version, however, as made, not 
from the Hebrew, but from the 
Greek, reproduced the same books, 
and in the same order as we find 
them in the LXX. 


XVIII. The Vulgate Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament.— 
With the appearance of Jerome on 
the scene we find a marked differ- 
ence of thought and language, 
though not of action. With the 
natural instincts of a scholar he 
determined to translate from the 
original, and not from a Greek 
version of it. He settled in Pales- 
tine for the completion of his great 
work, and learnt Hebrew from 
Jewish teachers. He found that 
their Canon was not the same as 
that with which he was familiar, 
that the books which it contained 
were characterised by a higher and 
more venerable antiquity, and had 
been cited, as the others had not 
been cited, by the writers of the 
New Testament, and by Christ 
Himself. He had the courage, 
accordingly, to run counter to the 
prevailing traditions of the Western 
Church, and drew a hard and fast 
line between the two groups of 
books, as standing on a different 
footing, and applicable to different 
uses. The Hebrew books alone 
were Canonical, the others were 
only ‘ecclesiastical.’ The one 
might be used to establish a doc- 
trine, the others (in language with 
which the sixth Article of the 


Church of England has made us 
familiar) were to be read only 
“for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners.” (Prolog. Galeat. 
Dialog. in Libros Salomonis.) In 
practice, however, Jerome was con- 
tent to follow on the old lines, and 
the Vulgate included the same 
books as the older version had 
done, and in the same order. One 
book, indeed, now known as the 
Second Book of Esdras, was thrown 
into a position of marked in- 
feriority. Jerome speaks of it with 
undisguised contempt. It is rarely 
found in MSS. of the Latin Vul- 
gate. It, with the 1 Esdras of our 
Apocrypha, and the Prayer of 
Manasses, of all the Apocryphal 
books, was excluded by the Council 
of Trent from the list of Canonical 
books, and these have consequently 
disappeared from most editions of 
the Latin version of the Old Testa- 
ment printed for the use and 
under the sanction of the Roman 
Church. 

In regard to the other books of 
the Alexandrian Canon, however, 
the Council of Trent (Sess. iv.), in . 
its antagonism tothe rising criticism 
of the period, accepted the action 
rather than the teaching of Jerome, 
and, in stronger language than had 
ever been used before, declared 
that they were to be received with 
the same reverence and honour as 
the other Canonical books, and 
pronounced: its anathema on_ all 
who should teach otherwise. The 
Reformed Churches, as might be 
expected, took the other line. 
Luther placed them in a group by 
themselves, and for the first time 


1 In the classification of the Tridentine 
list of books, 1 Esdras=Ezra of the 
Authorised version, 2 Esdras=Nehemiah, 
while 3 and 4 Esdras answer to the 1 and 
2 Esdras of the English Apoerypha, 
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affixed to them the title of Apo- 
crypha. The English version fol- 
lowed in the line of Luther, and 
adopted his nomenclature. In one 
remarkable instance, indeed, we 
trace a feeling of hesitation show- 
ing itself in a somewhat curious 
blunder. In the preface to Cran- 
mer’s Bible the books had been 
described as Apocrypha, and the 
usual explanation of that term had 
followed. In correcting the proofs, 
apparently, the thought had oc- 
curred to the editor that it would 
be better to use a more respectful 
title, and the word was altered, 
and so, when the volume was 
published, the reader was informed 
that the books ‘“‘ were called Hagio- 
grapha”’’ (=Holy Writings, the 
title commonly given to the A’thu- 
' bim of the Hebrew Canon), “ be- 
cause they were read not publicly, 
but, as it were, in secret.’ That 
blunder, however, was not repeated, 
and the word Apocrypha retained 
its place in the printed versions of 
the Old Testament. In 1542, the 
sixth of what were then the forty- 
two Articles of the Church of 
England, deliberately adopted, in 
the words that have been already 
quoted, the distinction which 
Jerome had been the first to draw ; 
and without using the term Apo- 
crypha (its reticence in this respect 
is noteworthy), spoke of them as 
“the other books,” which were not 
Canonical, and therefore were not 
to be used “to establish any doc- 
trine.” Practically, however, the 
Church of England, by appointing 
lessons to be read from some of the 
books, both in the older and, in a 
more limited measure, in the more 
recent lectionary, has treated the 
books in question with more honour 
_ than any other Reformed Church ; 
and with some of her leading 


divines — ¢.g., Cosin—the term 
‘*‘deutero - canonical’? has com- 
mended itself as more accurately 
describing their character than the 
more familiar Apocrypha. 


XIX. English Versions of 
the Old Testament.—The his- 
tory of the English translations of 
the Old Testament may, for our 
present purpose, be very briefly 
told. In Wycliffe’s version the 
Old Testament was assigned to his 
friend and disciple Nickolas de 
Hereford, but the work was appa- 
rently interrupted, probably by a 
citation to appear before Arch- 
bishop Arundel, in a,p. 1382, and 
ends abruptly in the middle of the 
Epistle of Baruch. It was com- 
pleted and revised by Richard 
Purvey in a.p. 1388, and took its 
place in what was commonly known 
as Wycliffe’s Bible. It was based 
entirely on the Vulgate, neither 
Hebrew nor Greek being at that 
time accessible to English students; 
and a crucial instance of this ap- 
pears in its rendering of Gen. iii. 
15, as “‘ she shall trede thy head.” 
The statement in the preface, 
“that, by witnesse of Jerom, of 
Lire”’ (Nicholas de Lyra, the great 
medieval commentator),. “and 
other expositoures, the texte of 
our boke discordeth much from the 
Ebrew,” shows, however, a con- 
sciousness that something more was 
wanted, and that the true idea of a 
translation implied that it should 
be made from the original. The 
work of Tyndale was naturally 
concentrated chiefly on the New 
Testament, but there is abundant 
evidence throughout his writings 
that he had studied Hebrew with a 
view to the translation of the Old. 
As a first experiment he published 
a translation of Jonah, and (circ. 
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1530—1) this was followed by the 
Pentateuch. He did not proceed 
further. -Traces of his labours as 
a student are found, however, in 
many casual notes throughout his 
later works; in a table of Hebrew 
words, with their meanings, pre- 
fixed to his translation of the 
Pentateuch; notably in a remark 
(preface to Obedience of a Christian 
Man) which shows how fully he 
had entered into the genius of the 
language: ‘“‘ The properties of the 
Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand 
times more with the English than 
with the Latin. The manner of 
speaking is in both one, so that in 
a thousand places thou needest not 
but to translate the Hebrew word 
tor word.” 

The work which was thus begun 
by Tyndale was taken up by Cover- 
dale. His aim, however, was a 
less lofty one. His translation 
did not profess to be made from 
the original text either of the Old 
or the New Testament, but “from 
the Douche and the Latine,” i.e., 
from Luther and the Vulgate. It 
would seem, however, that he at- 
tained in the course of his labours 
a wider knowledge than that with 
which he started, and in a letter to 
Cromwell (Remains, p. 492, Parker 
Soc.) he speaks of himself as ac- 
quainted ‘not only with the stand- 
ing text of the Hebrew, but with 
the interpretation of the Chaldee 
and the Greek’ (i.e, with the 
Targums and the LXX.), “and 
with the diversity of reading of all 
texts.” Luther’s version was, 
however, dominant in its influence. 
Thus, to give a few examples of 
special interest :— “Cush,” which 
in. Wycliffe, Tyndale, and the 
Authorised version, is uniformly 
rendered “ Ethiopia,” is in Cover- 
dale “the Morians’ land,” after 


Luther’s “ Mohrenland” (=land of 
the Moers) (Ps. Ixviil. 31; Acts 
viii. 27, &c.), and appears in this 
form accordingly in the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms. The 
proper name Rab-shakeh passes, as 
in Luther, into ‘“‘the chief butler” 
(2 Kings xviii. 17; Isa. xxxvi. 11). 
In making the sons of David 
“priests”? (2 Sam. viii. 18) he 
followed both his authorities. 
“¢ Shiloh,” in the prophecy of Gen. 
xlix. 10, becomes “the worthy,’’ 
after Luther’s “der Held.”’ “ They 
houghed oxen” takes the place of 
“they digged down a wall,’ in 
Gen. xlix. 6. The singular word 
“Jamia” (=a vampire sorceress 
that sucked the blood of children) 
is taken from the Vulgate as the 
rendering of the Hebrew ziim 
(‘wild beasts” in Authorised ver- 
sion) in Isa. xxxiv. 14. The 
‘“¢abernacle of witness,’’ where the 
Authorised version has “‘ congrega- 
tion,’ shows the same influence. 
It was perhaps under the same 
guidance that his language as to 
the Apocrypha lacks the sharpness 
of that of the more zealous Re- 
formers. Baruch is placed with 
the Canonical books after Lamen- 
tations. Of the rest, he says that 
“they are placed apart,” as “not 
held in the same repute’’ as the 
other Scriptures; but this is only 
because there are “ dark sayings” 
in them, which seem to differ from 
the ‘‘open Scripture.”” He has no 
wish that they ‘“ should be despised 
or little set by.” Patience and 
study would show that the two 
were agreed.” 

Coverdale’s version was first 
printed, probably at Zurich, in 
1535; other editions appeared in 
1537, 1589, 1550, 1558. The 
plural form “Biblia” appears in. 
the title-page—possibly, however, 
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in its later use as a singular femi- 
nine. There are no notes, no 
chapter-headings, no division into 
verses. The letters A, B, C, Dyin 
the margin, as in the early editions 
of the Greek and Latin authors, 
are the only helps for finding 
places. Marginal references point 
to parallel passages. The Old 
Testament, especially in Genesis, 
has the attraction of wood-cuts. 
Each book has a table of contents 
prefixed to it. 

In the year 1537 -a large folio 
Bible appeared, as edited and dedi- 
cated to the king by Thomas 
Matthew. No one of that name 
appears at all prominently in the 
religious history of the period, and 
this suggests the inference that the 
name was pseudonymous, adopted 
_' as a veil to conceal the real trans- 
lator. There isabundant evidence, 
external and internal, identifying 
this translator with John Rogers, 
the proto-martyr of the Marian 
persecution, and a friend and 
disciple of Tyndale. As far as the 
Old ‘Testament is concerned, it 
seems to have been based, but with 
an independent study of the He- 
brew, upon the previous versions 
of Tyndale (so far as that extended) 
and Coverdale. Signs of a more 
advanced knowledge are found in 
the explanations given of technical 
words connected with the Psalms, 
Neginoth, Shiggaion, Sheminith, 
&e. Ps. ii.is printed as a dialogue. 
The names of the Hebrew letters 
are prefixed to the verses in the 
acrostic chapters of Lamentations. 
Reference is made to the Chaldee 
paraphrase (Job vi.), to Rabbi 
Abraham (Job xix.), to Kimchi 
(Ps. ii.). After being printed 
abroad as far as the end of Isaiah 
it was taken up as a business specu- 
lation by Grafton and Whitchurch, 


the king’s printers, and patro- 
nised by Cranmer and Cromwell. 
Through their influence, and 
probably through the fact that 
Rogers’ name was kept in the 
background, it obtained, in spite 
of notes which were as strongly 
Protestant as any of Tyndale’s, the 
king’s sanction, and a copy of it 
was ordered to be placed in every 
church at the cost of the incumbent 
and the parishioners. It was ac- 
cordingly the first Authorised ver- 
sion, 

Taverner’s version (1539), based 
upon ‘the labours of others,’ 
whom, however, he does not name, 
was probably undertaken in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the more 
moderate Reformers, who were 
alarmed at the vehemence of some 
of Rogers’ notes, and yet wished 
for a more accurate version, and 
one more definitely based upon the 
original, than Coverdale’s. It left 
no marked impress on the theology 
or literature of the time, and its 
chief interest lies perhaps in the 
‘fact that, alone of all the English 
versions of the Bible, it was the 
work of a layman. 

In the same year as Taverner’s, 
and coming from the same press, 
appeared an English version of the 
Bible, in a more stately folio, 
printed after a more costly fashion, 
bearing a higher name than any 
previous edition. The title-page 
is an, elaborate engraving, the 
spirit and power of which indicate 
the hand of Holbein. The king, 
seated on his throne, is giving the 
Verbum Dei to the bishops and 
doctors, and they distribute it to 
the people, while bishops, doctors, 
and people are all joining in cries 
of Vivat Rex. ‘It declares the 
book to be ‘truly translated after 
the verity of the Hebrew and 
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Greek texts,’ by “divers learned 
men, expert in the foresaid tongues.” 
A preface, in an edition of 1540, 
with the initials T. C., implies the 
archbishop’s sanction, In a later 
edition (Nov., 1540) his name 
appears on the title-page, and the 
names of his coadjutors are given, 
Cuthbert (Tonstal), Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and Nicholas (Heath), Bishop 
of Rochester. In the translation 
of the Old Testament there is, as 
the title-page might lead us to 
expect, a greater display of He- 
brew than in any previous version. 
The books of the Pentateuch have 
their Hebrew names given, B’re- 
shith (“In the beginning”) for 
Genesis, Velle Sh’moth (“ And the 
names’’) for Exodus, and so on. 
1 and 2 Chronicles, in like manner, 
appear as Dibre Haiamim (“ Words 
of days’). The strange mistake 
caused by the substitution of 
Hagiographa for Apocrypha, for 
which this version is memorable, 
has been already noticed. The 
sanction given to the book, and the 
absence of any notes (though a 
marginal hand [ @] indicated an 
intention to supply them some day), 
naturally gave it a greater popu- 
larity than had been acquired by 
any previous version. In 1541 it 
appears as ‘authorised,’ to be 
“used and frequented” in every 
church in the kingdom. It was 
the Authorised version of the 
English Church till 1568, the in- 
terval of Mary’s reign excepted. 
From it were taken most, if not 
all, the portions of Scripture in the 
Prayer Books of 1549 and 16652. 
The Psalms as a whole, the quo- 
tations from Scripture in _ the 
Homilies, the sentences in the 
Communion Service, and some 
phrases elsewhere, still preserve 
the remembrance of it. 


Cranmer’s version, however, did 
not satisfy the more zealous Re- 


formers. Its size made it too 
costly. There were no explanatory 


or dogmatic notes. It followed 
Coverdale too closely, and failed, 
therefore, in spite of the profession 
of the title-page, to represent the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, or 
the Greek of the New. The 
English refugees at Geneva ac- 
cordingly—among them Whitting- 
ham, Goodman, Pullain, Sampson, 
and Coverdale himself—undertook 
the task of making a new transla- 
tion of the whole Bible. They 
entered on what they call their 
‘ oreat and wonderful work” with 
much “fear and trembling.” It 
occupied them for more than two 
years. The New Testament was 
printed at Geneva in 1557; the 
whole Bible in 1560. Of all the 
versions prior to that of 1611 the 
Geneva gained the most general 
acceptance. Not less than eighty 
editions were printed between 1558 
and 1611, and it kept its ground 
for some time even against the 
Authorised version. The causes of 
this popularity are not far to seek. 
The volume was, in all its editions, 
cheaper and more portable—-a small 
quarto, or octavo, instead of the 
large folio of Cranmer’s “ Great 
Bible.’ It was the first version 
that laid aside the obsolescent 
black-letter, and appeared, though 
not in all the editions, in Roman 
type. It was the first which, 
following the Hebrew example, 
recognised the division into verses, 
so dear to preachers and to stu- 
dents. It was accompanied, in 
most of the editions after 1578, by 
a Bible Dictionary of considerable 
merit. The notes were often reall 
helpful in dealing with the diffi- 
culties of Scripture, and were 
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looked upon as spiritual and evan- 
gelical. It was, accordingly, the 
version specially adopted by the 
great Puritan party through the 
whole reign of Elizabeth and far 
into that of James. In regard to 
the Old Testament it may be noted 
that it attempted to reproduce the 
exact form of Hebrew names, such 
as Izhak (Isaac), Jaacob, and the 
like. The English edition, pub- 
lished by Barker, became popularly 
known as the “ Breeches’ Bible, 
from its use of that word instead of 
“aprons ” in Gen. iil. 7. 
Archbishop Parker, though he 
had supported an application from 
the publisher of the Geneva Bible 
for a licence to reprint in 12mo, 
was not satisfied, and contemplated, 
as he stated at the time, ‘ one 
other special Bible for the churches, 
to be set forth as convenient time 
and leisure should permit.” In 
the meantime, he said, “it would 
nothing hinder, but rather do good, 
to have diversity of translations 
and readings” (Strype’s Life of 
Parker, tii. 6). With the help, 
accordingly, of eight bishops, with 
some deans and professors, Cran- 
mer’s Bible, which was avowedly 
taken as the basis, was carefully 
revised, and the book appeared in 
a magnificent folio in 1568. It 
was adorned by portraits of 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester, 
with a map of Palestine, with not 
a few wood engravings, with an 
elaborate set of genealogical tables, 
prepared by Speed the antiquary, 
under the direction of Hugh 
Broughton, the greatest Hebrew 
scholar of the century. It adopted 
the verse division, of the Geneva 
Bible. Alone of all the versions it 
classified the books, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, under 
the headings of legal, historical, 


sapiential, and prophetical. Like 
the Geneva, it aimed at a more 
accurate representation of the He- 
brew of Old Testament names, as, 
e.g., in Heva (Eve), Isahac, Urijahu. 
The bulk and cost of the Bishops’ 
Bible tended to confine its use to 
the churches, in all of which it was 
ordered to be used. It never 
entered into anything like a prac- 
tical competition with the Geneva 
version. 

Of the Douay version of the Old 
Testament, published in 1609, by 
Roman Catholic scholars, as the 
complement of the Rhemish New 
Testament of 1582, there is not 
need to say much. It was based 
on the Vulgate, not on the He- 
brew. The style was disfigured 
by pedantic Latinisms, and strange 
“‘ink-horn’’ phrases. It left no 
mark on the thought and language 
of the English people. 

The history of the Authorised 
version of 1611 presents, in one 
respect, a striking contrast to the 
history of those which had pre- 
ceded it. They had an average 
duration of about ten years each, 
and each then gave way to its 
successor. It has commanded the 
reverence and admiration of all 
English-speaking nations for more 
than two centuries and a_ half. 
Till within the last ten years no 
attempt even has been made at a 
revision. It must be admitted that 
it had just claims to this reverence. 
If it did not bear the impress of 
the genius of a single mind, as 
Tyndale’s did, it was, to balance 
that defect, the outcome of the 
labours of scholars far more numer- 
ous and better qualified than had 
ever been joined together before 
for a like purpose. ‘The list of the 
forty-seven members of the re- 
vising company included well-nigh 
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every man of scholarly mark in 
England. Andrews,  Saravia, 
Overal, Montague, and Barlow 
represented the “higher” ‘party 
in the Church; Reinolds, Chader- 
ton, and Lively that of the Puri- 
tans. Culture and _ scholarship 
unconnected with party were re- 
presented by Sir Henry Savile and 
John Boys. It was, perhaps, wise 
on the part of the revisers, with a 
view to the general acceptance of 
their work, that they confined 
themselves to the task of trans- 
lating, and avoided the risk and 
responsibility of interpreting. Had 
they given notes after the manner 
of the Geneva Bible, they would 
certainly have offended one school 
of thought in their own generation, 
and might have laid a stumbling- 
block in the way of those that 
were to come. In that case we 
might have had the tremendous 
evil of a whole body of exegesis 
reflecting the Calvinism of the 
Synod of Dort, the absolutism of 
James I., the high-flying prelacy of 
Bancroft. As it was, they left the 
work of the interpreter free and 
unfettered for all time to come. 

In that part of their work with 
which we are now more immedi- 
ately concerned, the version of the 
Old Testament, the translators of 
1611 were relatively more success- 
ful than in dealing with the New. 
The Hebrew scholarship of the 
time stood on a higher level than 
the Greek, and the reverence which 
men felt for what was known in 
their controversies with Rome as 


1 Tam bound to acknowledge my obli- 
gations for much of the information as to 
the English versions of the Bible, to the 
article Version, Authorised, in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, and to the works 
on the same subject by Dr. Westcott and 
Dr. Mouton, 


the “ Hebrew verity”? made them 
look to the original text as tie 
basis of their work, caring little 
for the LXX. or the Vulgate. 
Making allowance for the inherent 
difficulties of their work, they 
succeeded in a marvellous degree 
in reproducing the loftiness and 
erandeur of the prophets and 
psalmists of Israel, and through 
that success have enriched the 
thoughts and language of the 
theological, and even of the non- 
theological, literature of England. 
They did not, however, claim 
finality for their work, and those 
who would urge that claim now on 
their behalf, as a bar to further 
revision, are unfaithful at once to 
their teaching and their example. 
It cannot be questioned that their 
work, excellent as it was, is vet 
capable of improvement. The 
labours of Gesenius, and Fiirst, and 
Ewald have given us better lexicons 
and grammars than those of the © 
seventeenth century. The litera- 
ture of England, and yet more of 
Germany, presents a vast mine of 
exegetical apparatus, which cannot 
be without an influence for good 
upon the work of revision. The 
company of revisers to whom the 
Old Testament has been committed 
represents a higher average of 
Semitic scholarship than that of 
1611. The comparative scantiness 
of variations in the Hebrew text, 
the comparative simplicity of He- 
brew grammar, free their work 
from occasions of controversy and 
offence which have, rightly or 
wrongly, proved a hindrance to the 
general acceptance of the Revised 
version of the New. The edition 
of the Bible published in 1876 by 
Messrs. Hyre and Spottiswoode, 
“with various readings and render- 
ings from the best authorities,” 
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under the editorship of Messrs. 
Cheyr-s, Clarke, Driver, and Good- 
win, may perhaps be fairly taken 
as giving a forecast of what may 
be expected as the result of the 
labours of the revisers; and those 
who have studied that volume will 
acknowledge that the forecast is, 
at least, promising, that we may 
look for light thrown in upon 
obscurities, for loyalty to the past, 
for pure and idiomatic English. 


XX. The Authority and 
Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment.—Such, briefly, is the his- 
tory of the volume which we have 
come to know throughout Christen- 
dom as the Old Testament. It 
remains, in conclusion, to say a 
few words as to the nature of its 
claims on the attention of the 
thoughtful reader, and the temper 
in which it should be studied. It 
need hardly be said that if it came 
before us only as embodying all 
that remains of the literature of 
Israel in its brightest and palmiest 
days, it would have for us an 
interest beyond that which attaches 
(with the one exception of the New 
Testament) to any other of what 
are known as the sacred books of 
the history of mankind. It is 
something more than a collection of 
liturgical hymns like the’ Vedas of 
India, or the Zend-Avesta of the 
Parsees; something more than the 
utterances of a single mind, reflect- 
ing its various moods and phases, 
‘like the Koran, or than the pro- 
verbial maxims which represent 
the teaching of Confucius, or the 
mystic legends which make up the 
sacred books of Buddhism. It re- 
presents, to say the least, the whole 
life—political, religious, and lite- 
rary—of a people of singular gifts, 
and it has sustained the life of that 


people through the long succession 
of centuries. It embodies their 
strivings after wisdom, their aspi- 
rations after the Eternal, their 
belief in a Divine order asserting 
itself among the disorders of man- 
kind. It has formed the basis of a 
religion wider than its own, and 
through Christendom has permeated 
the thoughts and feelings of the 
most civilised portion of mankind. 
It has left its impress upon their 
laws, their polity, their creeds. 
Were it nothing more than this, it 
would deserve and would repay the 
study of any thoughtful student of 
the religious history of mankind. 
But for us it is something more, 
much more, than this. It has its 
highest outcome in the life, the 
teaching, the character of Christ, 
and of those whom He sent to be 
His apostles and evangelists. That 
life and character were, humanly 
speaking, fashioned under its influ- 
ence; they fulfilled all its dim 
foreshadowings and inextingvish- 
able hopes, stamped it with the 
supreme sanction of His authority 
as a Divine revelation of the will 
and mind of God. It was not, in- 
deed, a full revelation, for God 
“had provided some better thing 
for us”’ (Heb. xi. 40), and He who 
had “in sundry times and divers 
manners”? spoken in times past to 
the fathers (Heb. i. 1), spake in the 
last days to us through the Son; 
but it was taken by that Son Him- 
self as the norm and standard of 
His teaching (Matt. v. 17), as pro- 
phetic of His work. He testified 
that Law and Prophets and Psalms 
spake of Him (Luke xxiv. 27; 
John vy. 39, 46), that they bore 
their witness to His Divine Son- 
ship, that they prophesied, some- 
times distinctly, sometimes in para- 
bles and dark sayings, of His 
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sufferings and death and resurrec- 
tion. Its sayings sustained Him 
in His conflict with evil (Matt. iv. 
1—10; Luke iv. 1—12), in His en- 
durance of shame and obloquy and 
pain (Matt. xxvi. 54; Luke xxiii. 
37). Its brightest visions of a Di- 
vine kingdom of peace and purity 
and blessedness were, He taught 
men (Luke iv. 21), realised in the 
kingdom which He founded, in the 
company of believers in Him, 
which, as the Church of the living 
God, was founded upon the Eternal 
Rock. And the witness which He 
thus bore was carried on by His 
Apostles. They taught men to 
find new and deeper meanings in 
the types of Jewish ritual, in the 
aspirations of psalmists, in the 
visions of prophets (Epistle to the 
Hebrews, passim). For them the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment were ‘able to make men wise 
unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus, and, being in- 
spired of God,’’ were ‘ profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteous- 
ness” (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). They 
taught that prophecy “ came not of 
old time” or indeed at any time) 
‘by the will of man, but that holy 
men of God spake as they were 
borne on by the Holy Spirit” (2 
Pet. i. 21). 

“Inspired of God.’’ Thatthought 
has, w° know, been fruitful in 
many controversies. On the one 
hand, there have been theories of 
inspiration which have minimised 
or excluded the human element ; 
which have made prophets, law- 
givers, apostles, evangelists, only 
the machines through which the 
Divine Spirit uttered His own 
words ; and have seen, accordingly, 
in every statement of fact as re- 
gards history or nature, an oracle 


of God not to be questioned or 
debated; in the title even of every 
book, that which was a bar to any 
inquiry into its authorship or date. 
On @ priori grounds it has been 
argued that a revelation from God 
must, in the nature of the case, in- 
clude all the subordinate accessories 
that cluster round it, that it was_ 
not worth giving at all unless it 
were infallible in everything. That 
mechanical theory of inspiration 
has, it is believed, but little to re- 
commend it, except that it meets 
the craving of men for an infallible 
authority ; and that craving, as we 
know, goes farther, and leads to a 
demand for an infallible interpreter 
of the infallible book. The @ priori 
assumption goes beyond the limits 
of what is in itself reasonable and 
right. Weare in no sort judges, 
as Bishop Butler has taught us (as- 
suming that God willed to impart 
to mankind a knowledge of Him- 
self), of the methods and the forms, 
the measures and degrees in which 
that knowledge would be imparted 
(Analogy, il. 6). And the theory is, 
to say the least, at variance with 
the impression made on us by the 
books themselves. They bear, as 
strongly as the books of any other 
literature, the stamp of individual 
character, They indicate, in not a 
few cases, the labours of compila- 
tion and editing which brought 
them into their present form. They 
reflect the thoughts and feelings of 
the times in which they were seve- 
rally written. They are from first 
to last intensely national in their 
character. 

What has been called, in con- 
trast with this hypothesis, the 
theory of a dynamic inspiration,! 


1 See especially Westcott’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels: Introduction, 
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presents, it is believed, a more 
satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem, one more in harmony with 
reason, with analogy, with the 
facts of the case, with the teaching 
of the Bible itself. The term re- 
quires, it may be, a few words of 
explanation. What is meant is 
this, that the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments were not 
mere machines, but men of like 
passions with ourselves; each with 
his own thoughts, temperament, 
character ; each under a training 
that developed the gifts which he 
thus possessed by nature, or ac- 
quired by education and experi- 
ence; but that there was, mingling 
with and permeating all that was 
essentially his own, a Power above 
himself, quickening all that was 
true and good in him to a higher 
life, so guiding him that he did the 
work to which he was called faith- 
fully and well, making known to 
men what he was commissioned to 
declare as to the mind of God and 
His dealings with mankind, in such 
form and in such measure as men 
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were able to receive it. On this 
view of the case criticism may 
enter on its work free and un- 
fettered; may rightly study the 
“manifold,” the ‘very varied” 
wisdom of God (Eph. iii. 10) work- 
ing through all diversities of human 
gifts and character; may learn, in 
the temper of a reverential courage, 
to distinguish between the acci- 
dental and the essential, the letter 
and the spirit, the temporal and the 
eternal. As the teaching of the 
New Testament corrects and com- 
pletes what was partial and imper- 
fect in the Old, even in relation to 
what was its highest subject-matter, 
so the student of science and history 
may enter on his work without 
fear, not surprised or startled if he 
finds in the records of the Old Tes- 
tament not a scientific account of 
the origin of the universe and the 
history of mankind, but broad and 
general statements, to be recog- 
nised hereafter in their right rela- 
tion to the perfect Truth, which is 
mighty and will prevail. 
E. H. Piumprre. 
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Tuer Pentatench derives its name 
from a word in the Greek language 
as spoken at Alexandria, signifying 
“ the five-fold book,” and with this 


agrees the fact that the breaking of | 


it up into five parts was apparently 
the work of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. The titles of these parts at 
the present day are all taken from 
their version, the LXX., while in 
the Hebrew itself there is no trace 
of any sucharrangement, and though 
the division has been accepted for 
the sake of convenience, the names 
of the several books are simply the 
opening words. Thus Genesis is 
called Beréshith, that is, In the be- 
ginning; Exodus, leh Sh’moth, 
These are the names; Leviticus, 
Wayikra, And he called; Numbers, 
Bemidbar, In the wilderness; and 
Deuteronomy, leh Haddebarim, 
These are the words. Everywhere 
in the Bible it is spoken of as a 
whole, of which the name occurs 
once only before the Captivity, in 
2 Kings xxii. 8, where it is called 
“the book of the Torah,” or Law. 
Naturally, after the return from 
Babylon, when the state had to be 
reconstituted, and the kingly office 
was virtually abolished to make 
way for a more exact observance 
of the Mosaic institutions, a more 
frequent reference is made to it, 
and we find it fully described as 


“the book of the Torah of Moses, 
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which Jehovah had commanded to 
Israel’’ (Neh. viii. 1), and as “the 
book of the Torah of Jehovah” in 
2 Chron, xvii. 9. 

At that period we have full evi- 
dence that the Pentateuch was 
accepted by Ezra and the Jews re- 
turning from Babylon as the funda- 
menial law of the children of Israel, 
and that its influence was so para- 
mount that the members of the 
royal family laid no claim to the 
throne of David. Jewish tradition 
also asserts that Ezra and the men 
of the Great Synagogue settled the 
texts both of it and of their other 
Scriptures, and, to use a modern 
phrase, re-edited them, adding many 
remarks to elucidate the medning, 
which in our days would be placed 
as footnotes at the bottom, but 
which were incorporated into the 
body of the work. Were such a 
thing possible, nothing could be 
more interesting than for us to 
possess the original text of the 
Pentateuch. Even as it is, the 
vocabulary is to some extent differ- 
ent from that of later books, and 
there still remain numerous traces 
of archaic grammatical forms and 
inflexions different from those of 
later times, even though the Maso- 
rites have done much to obliterate 
them. But when we find that the 
autograph copies of the Apostolic 
Epistles, which existed in ‘Tertul- 
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lian’s days ( Tert.de Praescrip.xxxvi.), 
have long passed away, we must be 


content with the Old Testament as | 


we find it, though the hope is held 
out to us of the discovery of copies 
anterior to the Masoretic Recension. 
And even as it is, we have no reason 
to suppose that it has ever been 
falsified, or that it was treated by 
Ezra with anything but the most 
reverent respect; and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the LXX. version 
proved to demonstration that we 
at this day have the Pentateuch just 
as it was several centuries before the 
advent of Christ. 

Confessedly, then, in the days of 
Ezra, the Pentateuch was regarded 
as the work of Moses, and as given 
by the command of Jehovah, (See 
Neh. viii. 1—8.) We find, also, that 
the reading of it, with the inter- 
pretation into the Aramaic tongue, 
occupied a whole week (idid. 18). 
But the assertion that it was “the 
Torah of Moses’? may be inter- 
preted in two ways. It may mean 
that Moses was the virtual author, 
the various laws having been en- 
acted or even written by him, though 
the collection and arrangement of 
the book was left to others; or it 
may mean that he was also the 
actual composer of the work, and 
that at his death he left the Penta- 
teuch, not in a loose and scattered 
condition, but such, in the main, as 
we now have it. 

It is incumbent upon us, there- 
fore, first of all to examine the 
evidence of the book itself, and we 
find. towards the end of it a most 
important passage. In Deut. xxxi. 
24—26 we read that “ when Moses 
had made an end of writing the 
words of this Torah in a book until 
they were finished,” he commanded 
the Levites to “take this book of 
the Torah and put it by the side of 


the Ark of the Covenant.” Now 
these words show that Moses did 
not leave his laws unarranged, but 
himself collected them. ‘There is 
previously allusion made to the 
practice of Moses to keep written 
accounts of memorable events, as 
in Exod. xvii. 14, where in the 
Hebrew we are not told of “a book,” 
but of “the book,” the official re- 
cord of Israel’s doings. In a similar 
manner, in Exod. xxxiv. 27, Num. 
XxXxlii. 2, we find the assertion that 
the more important events which 
took place in the wilderness were 
recorded in writing by the com- 
mandment of Jehovah. But the 
evidence of the present passage 18 
much more express, for it speaks of 
Moses completing the writing of 
the Torah. Itno longer, however, 
speaks of the book, but of a book, as 
if from the official narratives and 
other sources Moses had compiled 
and digested into one volume both 
the history of Israel’s selection to 
be God’s people, and also the laws 
by which they were to be governed. 
This book is also referred to in 
Deut. xvii. 18. The autograph 
copy of Moses was to be laid up 
“by the side of the Ark’’ (Deut. 
xxxi. 26); but “the priests, the 
Levites” were also to have a copy 
for their use, and of this again a 
copy was to be made for the king’s 
guidance. 

The meaning of the words in 
Deut. xxxi. seems plainly to be that 
the actual writing by the hand of 
Moses ceased at the end of chap. 
xxx. Following it, we have in the 
other four chapters a history of his 
last days, and especially of the 
appointment of Joshua to be his 
successor. There are also preserved 
in them “ The song of Moses,” and 
“the blessing wherewith he blessed 
the children of Israel” before his - 
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death. These two compositions 
would probably be on separate rolls, 
and may have been for many years 
the companions and occupation 
from time to time of Moses in the 
wilderness. It would only be after 
their solemn delivery at the close of 
his life that they would be rever- 
ently added to the Torah, together 
with the account of the prophet’s 
last actions, and of his death. The 
person who was charged to do this 
was, according to the tradition of 
the Syriac Church Moses’succcessor, 
Joshua, for to their copies of the 
Pentateuch this Note is always 
attached, that it was ‘“‘ written by 
Moses, but arranged and completed 
by Joshua bar Nun his minister.” 
Moses may even have often em- 
ployed him as his scribe, just as 
Jeremiah employed Baruch, and as 
St. Paul constantly used the hands 
of others. But the testimony of 
the book itself is full and complete 
as to the authorship of Moses, and 
we may add in passing that we 
know of no one except Moses who 
could have written a psalm so sub- 
lime as that in chap. xxxii. The 
author of it stands on a level as 
high as that of David and Isaiah, 
and such writers are not produced 
every day, and are each too strong 
and masterly for any one but them- 
selves to haye written their com- 
positions. 

It does not, of course, follow that 
we have the Pentateuch just in 
every minute particular as it left 
the hands of Moses and Joshua, 
and we must therefore examine the 
limitations of such changes. It 
seems, then, to have been the case 
that additions were made to certain 
documents to complete them. Thus, 
for instance, I have shown the 
probability of the two genealogies 
contained in Genesis xxxvi. 31—43 


having been added in later times. 
And nothing was more natural; for 
the Pentateuch was a great docu- 
ment, and the title-deed of the 
nation’s possession of Palestine ; 
and the records contained in it 
would from time to time be com- 
pleted and brought down to later 
times by proper authority. With 
regard to the work of Ezra, we can 
well understand that after so great 
a calamity as the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the burning of the 
Temple, one of the most pressing 
needs of the nation would be a cor- 
rect copy of their Law. Fortunately 
there had been an interval of eleven 
years between the carrying away of 
Jewish captives by Nebuchadnezzar 
and the fall of Zedekiah, and dur- 
ing this period there had been a 
thriving community of exiles grow- 
ing up at Babylon, to whose piety 
the prophet Jeremiah makes fre- 
quent reference. One of their first 
cares would be to supply themselves 
with copies of their Law, but many 
of these would be made hurriedly, 
and Ezra, in his anxiety to make 
the people understand their Torah 
(Neh. viii. 1—8), would also cer- 
tainly endeavour to give them a 
text as correct as possible. In this 
work he was assisted, according to 
Jewish tradition, by three prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
by the prince Zerubbabel, the high 
priest Jeshua, the son of Jozedek, 
and others, to the number in all of 
twelve. A full account of this tra- 
dition is given by Buxtorf, in his 
Tiberias, chap. x., with the au- 
thorities in proof of it. It was ac- 
cepted by St. Jerome, and is too 
reasonable in itself, and too directly 
confirmed by the passages in Ne- 
hemiah referred to above, to be 
lightly disregarded. Excepting, 
however, the addition of notes by 
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Ezra and the men of the Great 
Synagogue, and the completion of 
documents, we can find no trace of 
change or alteration in the texts as 
written by Moses. 

It has been thought, however, 
that the book referred to in Deut. 
xvii. 18, xxxi. 24, 26, was the book 
of Deuteronomy only. In the 
LXX. version the words in chap. 
xvii. 18 rendered “a copy of this 
law” are translated by “this 
Deuteronomy.” Jerome also, no 
mean authority, in the Vulgate ren- 
ders them ‘‘a Deuteronomy of this 
law.’? We may, however, dismiss 
this passage, because it is quite 
possible that the priests may have 
had an abstract of the law for their 
guidance, which contained only the 
ritual and legal portions of the 
Pentateuch ; and that the king was 
to make a copy of this for his in- 
struction and direction, in giving 
judgment in cases brought before 
his tribunal. Butneither here, nor 
still less in the thirty-first chapter, 
can I see any probability of ‘this 
book” being that of Deuteronomy. 
For Deuteronomy consists of three 
addresses delivered by Moses to the 
people at the very end of their forty 
years’ wanderings in the wilderness. 
There had probubly been a sojourn 
of many years in Kadesh (Numb. 
xx. 1), during which, while the 
headquarters of each tribe were with 
Moses, the mass of the people was 
wandering in search of pasture for 
their flocks in the wildernesses of 
Paran and Zin. At the end of this 
sojourn Moses made preparations 
for the conquest of Palestine; but 
it was probably during this length- 
ened period of repose that he di- 
gested into one book the patri- 
archal documents which he had 
brought with him from Egypt (for 
the exodus was made in so orderly 


a manner, and with such careful 
preparation, though hurried at last, 
that even Joseph’s bones were not 
forgotten), and also the written re- 
cords that he had himself made of 
the events of which he had been the 
centre. Probably there, too, he 
wrote these addresses, or at least 
arranged the subjects of them; but 
when he “ made an end of writing 
the words of this law in a book 
until they were finished,” the re- 
ference would naturally be, not to 
the three addresses, which, after 
they had been delivered, would, of 
course, be added to the words of 
the law, but to the whole history. 
And this is confirmed by the fact, 
already referred to, that there are 
no traces in the Bible itself of the 
division into five parts made by the 
translators of the LXX. And grant- 
ing, as we do, that in Deuteronomy 
the popular side of the Mosaic or- 
dinances is exhibited, and their 
more kindly and social aspect made 
prominent, as was natural when, in 
his last addresses, the prophet was 
commending them to the hearty 
acceptance of a stiff-necked and 
wilful people, yet there is no proof 
that Deuteronomy ever was re- 
garded as the Torah itself; and 
the supposition that it is meant 
by “the Book of the Torah” in 2 
Kings xxii. 8,and not the whole 
Pentateuch, is based upon no other 
foundation than the fact that Jere- 
miah does especially refer to Deu- 
teronomy; and it is a convenient — 
matter for the critics to find some , 
one to whom they may assign a 

deliberate forgery. 

We find, then, the assertion in 
the Pentateuch of the Mosaic an- 
thorship, and upon this point we 
must remember that the forgery of 
writings did not begin until books 
were marketable commodities, and 
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men made money by their sale. 
Literary forgeries are comparatively 
modern things, and the art was first 
practised on a large scale by the 
Jews in Egypt. In the Bible it is 
most rare to find any account given 
either of the writer of a book, or of 
the circumstances under which it 
was composed. Nor is it easy to 
find a time when the forgery could 
have been made; for after the settle- 
ment of the nation in Palestine its 
civilisation declined. When it left 
Egypt its chiefs were men who had 
profited necessarily by the flourish- 
ing state of literature there. Not 
a year passes without fresh proofs 
being brought to light of the great- 
ness of that ‘“‘wisdom of the Egypt- 
jans,’’ in which Stephen tells us 
that Moses was learned (Acts vii. 
22). But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the Israelite chiefs were 
dependent upon the Egyptians for 
a knowledge of the art of writing. 
Not only had Abraham been brought 
up at a place where writing was in 
daily use, but it was no unknown 
matter in Palestine. The Phoeni- 
cians not only introduced their 
alphabet into Greece, but were the 
inventors of parchment prepared 
from the skins both of sheep and 
goats (Herod. v. 58). The intro- 
duction of writing materials—so 
portable compared with the old 
tablets of clay—must have done 
much to popularise literary arts, 
and even more so must the use of 
papyrus in Egypt. It was not so 
much the discovery of printing, as 
of paper, which brought the dark- 
ness of medieval times to a close. 
As long as the material was so ex- 
pensive as parchment, copying by 
hand was not more costly than print- 
ing would have been; for it is the 
multiplication of copies, by reason 
of our possession of an inexpensive 


material, that makes the printing 
of books so cheap. But parchment 
was a great improvement upon the 
materials previously in use, and the 
method of preparing it would not 
have been invented unless there had 
been a demand for a convenient 
writing material. Accordingly, in 
the Egyptian monuments, the Hit- 
tites, who were the leading people 
of Palestine, are repeatedly men- 
tioned both as scribes andasauthors; 
and itis interesting to find that the 
document referred to in Gen. xxiii. 
17, and which has all the exactness 
of a written contract, was a cove- 
nant between Abraham and the 
chiefs of this very nation. 

We suppose, however, that no 
one now, after the flood of light 
thrown upon ancient Chaldea and 
Egypt, and still more recently upon 
the nation of the Hittites, doubts 
the fact that Moses and all high- 
born Israelites were well acquainted 
with the art of writing; or even 
that the Semitic race was in ad- 
vance of most other nations in this 
respect. As the words for ink and 
book (sepher, comp. the name of the 
Hittite town, Kirjath-Sepher, In- 
trod. to Genesis, p.60)are common 
to almost all the Semitic dialects, 
we need feel no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the statement of Hero- 
dotus, that it was a Semitic people 
who invented a writing material 
capable of being made into books, 
and. also the simple contrivances 
for inscribing characters upon it. 
But their verb “to write,” like 
those in Greek and Latin, means to 
cut in, or dig, and belongs to the 
older age, when the materials for 
writing were either of clay or 
plaster (still used in Deut. xxvii. 2), 
or tablets of wood or metal (Isa. viii. 
1, where the word rendered rod/ is 
a metal plate), or the smoothed sur- 
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face of rocks (Job xix. 24). But 
after the conquest of Palestine the 
Israelites seem to have gradually 
declined in all the arts of civilisa- 
tion. Deborah, indeed, appears as 
an educated woman; and we find 
that the priests had preserved at 
Shiloh writing and other remains 
of more polished days. But when 
we read, in the song of Deborah, 
of Zebulun producing men who 
“handle the pen of the writer” 
(Judges v. 14), most persons are 
aware that the words really mean 
“the sceptre or baton of the mus- 
terers” of the army. Generally 
the buok of Judges describes the 
Israelites as hardly bestead, and 
constantly fighting for their very 
existence; and it was not till the 
days of Samuel, the great restorer 
of Israel, that we find the civilisa- 
tion of the nation reviving, and 
Samuel himself writing ‘“ the man- 
ner of the kingdom in a book, and 
laying it up before Jehovah” (1 
Sam. x. 265). 

Samuel, a man of extraordinary 
ability, and trained from his early 
infancy in the tabernacle of Shiloh, 
undoubtedly could have written the 
Pentateuch as far as acquaintance 
with the arts of writing and lite- 
rary composition go. We will sup- 
pose even that the documents 
brought by, Moses out of Egypt, 
and the memorials written by his 
hand in the wilderness, were all 


stored up at Shiloh, and; therefore, . 


that he possessed that knowledge of 
Egypt which is so marked an ele- 
ment of the Pentateuch; but if so, 
what object could Samuel have had 
in falsifying those documents, and 
in asserting that Moses himself had 
made them into a book? The 
knowledge of Egypt and of the 
Sinaitic wilderness manifested in 
the Pentateuch is abundant and 


precise. If, for instance, we take 
the plagues of Egypt, we find that 
almost every one of them is found- 
ed upon natural occurrences there, 
utterly unknown in Palestine ; and 
that the Divine intervention con- 
sisted in the intensifying of their 
force, and in their rapid sequence. 
But Samuel could have had no per- 
sonal knowledge of these Egyptian 
phenomena, nor of the many Egypt- 
ian customs referred to in the 
Pentateuch, exact parallels to which 
are to be found in books like 
Brugsch’s History of Egypt and 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians. Even in 
the hands of practised forgers there 
are sure to be numerous uninten- 
tional proofs of the want of per- 
sonal knowledge, of the misuse of 
knowledge obtained secondhand, 
and of the obtrusion of ideas taken 
from the state of things among 
which the forger was living. The 
more the Pentateuch is searched 
by hostile critics, and supposed 
examples of this ignorance brought 
forth and examined, the more clear 
becomes the proof that the writer 
had a thorough acquaintance both 
with Egypt and with the wilder- 
ness of Sinai. And so exact and 
intimate is this knowledge, that we 
look in vain elsewhere for a person 
or an age when it would have been 
possible, without records written in 
Egypt, to have composed this book. 

If, however, Samuel found Mo- 
saic documents in the tabernacle at 
Shiloh, and rescued them, and sub- 
sequently compiled them into a 
volume, then we have in the Pen- 
tateuch substantially the work of 
Moses; but we fail altogether in 
finding a reason why this great 
and good man should deliberately 
represent his own work as that of 
another, For though the restorer 
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of Israel, he nowhere appears as 
the restorer of the Mosaic institu- 
tions. On the contrary, there are 
occasions in which, as in the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, he does not con- 
form to the Mosaic Law. Onno 
occasion do we find him endeavour- 
ing to restore a central place of 
worship, such as was contemplated 
by Moses, and had existed at Shiloh. 
On the contrary, the ark was left 
by him at Kirjath-jearim for twenty 
years; and it was first Saul, and 
then David, who restored to it 
something of its Mosaic import- 
ance. There are proofs of the 
existence of the Mosaic Law and 
institutions in the time of Samuel, 
but they are never obtruded upon 
our notice, and must be searched 
for. The great work of Samuel 
-was the foundation of the schools 
of the prophets. The need of them 
was forced upon his attention by 
the decay of the nation in all liter- 
ary arts, but even here he did not 
build upon the old lines. It was 
not men of the tribe of Levi whom 
he chose for his purposes; on the 
contrary, the doors of entry to his 
schools stood opento all. Nor was 
it at a central sanctuary that he 
gathered the flower of the nation 
round him to instruct them in the 
learning which he had been taught 
at Shiloh. Nor do we find in the 
Pentateuch any preparations for 
Samuel’s work, or allusion to it. It 
was distinctly an addition to the 
Mosaic institutions, and was forced 
‘upon Samuel by the lapse of the 
nation into barbarism. 

At the return from Babylon there 
was an attempt made to keep 
exactly to the Mosaic lines, but 
never before. For what we have 
said of Samuel holds good of the 
times of the Kings. There, never 
was, until the return from exile, 


any age in which the Law of Moses 
commanded the universal assent of 
the people. In the times of the 
Judges the anarchy and distress of 
the nation were too great; and 
subsequently the Kings may have 
regarded the Mosaic Law as a 
matter to be left to the priests. 
They certainly do not seem, as a 
rule, to have observed the precept 
in Deut. xvii. 18, which required 
each one of them to write out for 
himself a copy of the Levitical 
Law. Written copies were pro- 
bably rare, and the knowledge of 
it was preserved by its being learnt 
by heart in the prophetic schools. 
Many critics have, in fact, made 
this their main ground of objection 
to the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch. They have said, that had 
it existed in the times of the Kings, 
there must have been a more 
complete observance of it. But the 
attempt thus made to assign a later 
date to its fabrication is itself met 
in the most complete way. For we 
have clear proof that it existed 
under the Kings, not only in Judah 
but also in Israel. 

This proof consists partly in the 
manner in which the Levitical Law 
is referred to by the prophets Hosea 
and Amos. The former was a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, but was an 
Israelite, and addressed his words 
entirely to the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. Amos was himself a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Judah, but his 
mission was to Israel, and he too 
prophesied in-the days of Jeroboam 
II., whose victories extended the 
empire of Samaria to the widest 
limits to which it ever attained. 
Now these two prophets, in the 
narrow compass of a few chapters, 
refer to a large number of the most 
distinctive points in the books of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. I 
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shall not enter minutely into this 
argument, because it has been de- 
monstrated in so satisfactory a 
manner by Bishop Browne, in the 
Introduction to the Pentateuch in 
the Speaker's Commentary. He 
has shown there that throughout 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
especially in these prophetical 
books, there isa perpetual reference 
to the Mosaic Law. Beginning 
with the Book of Joshua, he care- 
fully examines each subsequent 
scripture, and shows that the Pen- 
tateuch underlies the whole of 
them, and that its very words were 
constantly in the minds of the 
writers. Probably only a few 
picked men could read and write. 
‘We know how in medieval Europe 
these arts became rare; and the re- 
sult necessarily was that the influ- 
ence of the Christian Scriptures 
diminished, but it never entirely 
ceased. In Judah and Israel pro- 
bably the want of education was 
far greater; still, even there, 
copies, we may be sure, of their 
sacred books existed, if not gener- 
ally, yet at the chief prophetic 
schools, and neither the knowledge 
of them nor their influence ever 
entirely died out. 

But there is a second clear proof 
that the Pentateuch was known 
and received in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, namely, that of this 
book alone there exists, first, copies 
written in the Samaritan charac- 
ters; and secondly, a translation 
into the Samaritan dialect. It is, 
unfortunately, here very difficult to 
arrive at certain conclusions, be- 
cause there exists no critical edition 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but, 
like the LXX., the Peshito-Syriac, 
and the Vulgate, scholars are con- 
tent to leave the text in uncer- 
tainty, though materials have in 


some cases been collected for future 
use; nearly twenty manuscript 
copies are known to exist in 
Europe of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, but the only text available 
for use is that in Walton’s Poly- 
glot ;1 while even greater obscurity 
rests upon many questions con- 
nected with the Samaritan Tar- 
gum. While no book is read and 
studied as the Bible, yet not one 
tithe of the care and labour 
devoted to the text of the New 
Testament has been expended upon 
these versions, which, from the 
absence of ancient Hebrew manu- 
scripts, are our most important 
means for verifying the text of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

Still, some things are certain. 
For, first, these Samaritan manu- 
scripts are written in the same cha- 
racters as those used by the Jews 
before the Babyloniar_ exile. Even 
in Jerusalem the use of their old 
alphabet did not immediately die 
out; for the inscriptions upon the 
Maccabean coins are still in the 
Samaritan characters, though the 
Babylonian square writing may 
have superseded it for ordinary 
purposes. In the Talmud (Tract. 
Sanhedrin xxi. b) it is said, that 
“whereas the Torah was originally 
given to Israel in the Hebrew 
writing, and the holy language, in 
the days of Ezra the Israelites 
changed it into the Assyrian writ- 
ing and the Aramaic language.” 
As the words Hebrew writing might 
be equivocal, the Rabbi goes on to 
explain it by a term which signi- 


1 Mr. Petermann is now publishing, at 
Berlin, an edition of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch ; and the Rev. J. W. Nutt has 
edited, from a Bodleian MS., some frag- 
ments of a Samaritan Targum, with an 
interesting introduction treating upon 
Samaritan. history and literature. 
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fies that found in these Samaritan 
copies of the Law. But, besides 
this change of the characters, we 
notice that the authorship also of 
the Chaldee Targum is referred to 
Ezra. But both assertions must 
be taken in a very limited sense, 
The Chaldee paraphrase undoubt- 
edly grew out of the custom begun 
by Ezra, of translating the Torah, 
that is, the Pentateuch, into the 
Aramaic language, that the people 
might understand the sense (Neh. 
v.ii. 8). But centuries passed away 
before it was committed to writing 
under the name of “the Targum 
of Onkelos.” All, nevertheless, 
that Onkelos did was to give in 
written form that which had long 
been handed down by tradition ; 
and one reason which probably 
’ moved him to it was, that, though 
in the great schools, like that of 
Tiberias, there was an exact know- 
ledge of the text, yet that else- 
where variations were growing up. 
Just, then, as the Aramaic para- 
phrase was the work of centuries, 
though it began in the customs of 
Ezra, so it was but slowly that the 
new writing took the place of the 
old, and the use of the sacred cha- 
racters was probably long retained 
in the copying of the Scriptures, 
even though the more easy method 
of writing was growing into com- 
mon use. So, in the Syriac Church, 
the Estrangelo character was still 
employed, both for the Scriptures 
and ritual books, long after simpler 
_ alphabets were in other matters 
universally prevalent. 

The fact, therefore, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch is written in 
the old characters! does not settle 


1 Ancient examples of these may be 
seen in the Moabite Stone, the Siloam in- 
scription (B.c, 700), and other facsimiles, 


its date. The Samaritans may 
have obtained it from Ezra, or 
even at some later period; but 
nothing is more probable than that 
copies of the Pentateuch remained 
in Israel after the deportation by 
Shalmanezer of the ten tribes. 
The schools of the prophets had 
been, from the daysof Elijah, par- 
ticularly strong there, and we have 
seen that Hosea knew the Penta- 
teuch well, and that most of the 
Levitical institutions were observed 
by the kings of the house of Jehu, 
as was to be expected, considering 
that they had been placed upon the 
throne by Elijah’s influence. When 
transcripts of these manuscripts 
were subsequently made, the scribes 
would be sure to regard Ezra’s text 
as the most correct and authorita- 
tive, and its readings would pre- 
vail wherever Samaritan prejudices 
were not interfered with.2 But, 
passing these probabilities by, we 
have also to take into consideration 
the fact that the Samaritans could 
no more understand the book to 
which they gave complete allegi- 
ance, than could the Jews, and 
that they too had their paraphrase. 
There is much obscurity as to the 
history of this version, because 
copies—-of even fragments of it— 
though multiplying, are still ex- 
tremely rare; but Gesenius places 
its date about the middle of the 
first century of our era. ‘The Tar- 
gum of Onkelos was probably not 
committed to writing until a cen- 
tury later; for up to that time 


in the Oriental Series of the Paleogra- 
phical Society. 

2 The Samaritan Pentateuch, neverthe- 
less, has a text so much more like that of 
the LXX. than the Hebrew, that many 
scholars have concluded that the LXX., 
version was made from a Samaritan 
manuscript. 
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there are numerous variations in | the Jews before the exile. As they 


the citations made from it in the 
Talmud. Such was sure to be the 
case as long as the preservation of 
it was entrusted to the memory, 
and there existed opposing schools 
of interpretation; but all such di- 
versities would die out as soon as 
the Targum was committed to 
writing, according to the tradition 
of the leading school. But what 
we are anxious to point out is, that 
in both cases the things themselves 
are far older than the date when 
they took written form. 

It is exceedingly probable that 
the Samaritan paraphrase, as long 
as it was a matter of tradition, 
would be more or less influenced 
by the Chaldee Targum, as being 
the translation of the greater au- 
thority. Such, in fact, we find to 
have been the case. 
this, there still remain facts of 
which there can be no reasonable 
doubt. We cannot doubt but that 
“the book of the Torah of Moses” 
(Neh. vii. 1) was the authoritative 
rule of faith and practice, both in 
Samaria and Jerusalem, on the re- 
turn from Babylon, nor that its 
language, nevertheless, was unin- 
telligible to the mass of the people, 
and that the custom grew up in 
Judea of translating it to them, and 
that this translation gradually be- 
came fixed and settled, and finally 
was committed to writing as the 
Targum of Onkelos. As this Tar- 
gum includes the whole Pentateuch, 
and nothing besides, it also seems 
plain that the Torah of Moses was 
the whole Pentateuch, and not some 
portion of it. Equally, too, the 
Samaritans acknowledged the Pen- 
tateuch as their one sacred book, 
rejecting the other scriptures ; and, 
moreover, they adhered to the use 
of the old characters common to all 


But granting | 


| time. 


too could not understand the old 
language, they likewise had an 
Aramaic version for common use, 
agreeing to a considerable extent 
with that of Onkelos. But, surely, 
neither Jew nor Samaritan would 
have accepted a book as their rule 
of faith, and as the national law in 
civil matters also, unless it had 
held that same position in previous 
It was the strictness of the 
Mosaic Law in the matter of mixed 
marriages which made Nehemiah 
drive away from Jerusalem men of 
high rank, including a grandson of 
the high priest Eliashib (Neh. xiii. 
28). Some have even supposed that 
it was this person, called by Jose- 
phus (Antig. xi. 7, 8) ‘‘ Manasseh, 
the brother of the high priest,” 
who carried the Pentateuch to 
Samaria, and that his father-in-law, 
Sanballat, made him their high 


| priest of the temple on Mount 


Gerizim. But no attempt was made 
to excise from the Pentateuch, or 
even to soften down, its severe 
enactments ; nor neither would he 
have carried it with him into 
banishment, nor would the Samari- 
tans have accepted from men who 
treated them as an inferior and 
mongrel race, a book which, while 
attaching to them this disgrace, 
yet claimed their obedience, unless 
the claims of that book to be 
Israel’s law were indefeasible. But 
if so, we really carry the Penta- 
teuch back at once to the date of 
the divided kingdom. Jeroboam, 
as was but natural, did his best to 
weaken the hold of the Mosaic 
Law upon his subjects; but his 
method was not the abrogation of 
it, but the substitution at Bethel 
and Dan of centres corresponding 
to Jerusalem, and his calves were 
imitations of the cherubim in the 
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tabernacle. The placing of the ark 
at Jerusalem had been the work of 
David, and probably was regarded 
with hostility by the powerful tribe 
of Ephraim, as being an act in- 
jorious to that supremacy which 
they had ever claimed, and of which 
the placing of the ark at Shiloh 
had been a symbol. Politically, 
therefore, they would approve of 
having national centres of worship, 
and Bethel, a holy place, conse- 
crated by Jacob’s dream there, and 
admirably situated on the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, upon the high 
road to Jerusalem, and distant only 
twelve miles from it, was chosen 
with consummate statesmanhip as 
the site for the rival sanctuary. 
But so strong was the hold of the 
Mosaic Law in its exactness upon 
the people, that not only the Le- 
vites, who were displaced by the 
throwing open of the priesthood to 
allalike,butall the best of the people, 
withdrew gradually from the north- 
ern kingdom and settled in Judah. 
These facts are indeed given in 
the Chronicles (2 Chron. xi. 13—17), 
which were compiled from old docu- 
ments after the return from exile, 
but they account for the subse- 
quent strength of Judah; nor is 
there any doubt but that the nu- 
merous authorities there referred 
to were records kept by the old 
prophets, and that the history in 
the books of Chronicles was copied 
from them. And thus we find no 
period between the return from 
exile and the division of the king- 
dom, when such an act as the sup- 
posed forgery of the Pentateuch 
could have been committed. For 
at the one period we find Jew and 
Samaritan agreeing in receiving it 
as the book of Divine Law, to 
which their obedience was due; 
and at the other we find Jeroboam 


constrained to set up an initation 
of its central worship; but the 
people divided in their views, some 
accepting his institutions, but the 
more religious portion even aban- 
doning their property that they 
might go where the Law of Moses 
was more faithfully kept. Even 
those who kept the annals of the 
Kings, and who were far less in- 
fluenced by respect for the Leviti- 
cal law than the writer of the Books 
of Chronicles, branded Jeroboam as 
the man who made Israel to sin, 
because for worldly policy he vio- 
lated the religious ordinances of the 
nation, Though willing to break 
away from their allegiance to 
David and his house, large numbers 
were unwilling to break away from 
what was far older than David, 
namely, the Mosaic Law. Between 
the days of Jeroboam and those of 
Ezra there never was a time when 
the rival kingdoms would have 
agreed to accept as their national 
law anything that had not been 
handed down to them as such by 
their fathers from immemorial 
times; and there was just as little 
possibility of this agreement after 
a rival temple had been set up on 
Mount Gerizim. 

If, nevertheless, the Pentateuch 
be a forgery, the earlier chapters in 
Genesis could have been forged ~ 
only after or during the exile at 
Babylon. It is true, indeed, that 
the Chaldee legends of Creation, of 
the Flood, of the Tower of Babel, 
&c., have come to us from Assyria, 
but they were current certainly in 
Babylonia as well. The whole 
imagery, the tree of life, the cheru- 
bim, the sword of flame which 
turned every way, the site of Para- 
dise, the fashion of the ark, all this 
and much beside is Chaldaic to the 
uttermost; but who could believe 
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that out of legends so grossly poly- 
theistic as those lately brought to 
light any one could easily frame a 
history so elevated in its pure 
monotheism, so grand in its concep- 
tion of the manner of the work- 
ing of the Most High, as these first 
chapters of the Pentateuch? But 
supposing that this stupendous act 
of authorship had been performed, 
we come in the course of a few 
chapters to an equally exact know- 
ledge of ancient Egypt. Scene 
after scene is presented to us of 
which we find the exact representa- 
tions existing to this day on ancient 
monuments. How could a forger 
at Babylon have known of them ? 
So precise is this knowledge that 
we find horses mentioned in the 
history of Joseph, and in Jacob’s 
blessing, but not enumerated among 
the gifts bestowed by Pharaoh on 
Abraham. This is just one of the 
points in which a forger would 
fail; he would certainly have enu- 
merated horses among the presents 
made to Abraham, whereas really 
they were introduced into Egypt 
in the interval between Abraham’s 
visit and Joseph’s betrayal by his 
brethren. We find, too, the author 
of Genesis equally accurate in his 
description of the life of an Arab 
sheik; and, finally, he takes the 
chosen race down to Egypt, and is 
just as exact in his knowledge of 
daily life there. We have referred 
before to the plagues of Egypt, 
and to the natural phenomena 
which underlie them; and with 
each advance in our knowledge of 
Egyptian manners and literature 
the more complete is the confirma- 
tion given to the exactness of the 
picture of Egyptian life. But soon 
the scene is changed. The Exodus 
takes place, and again there is the 
same accuracy as regards the desert. 


Professor Palmer, with excep- 
tional advantages for the examina- 
tion of the question, comes to the 
conclusion that “whether we look 
at the results obtained in physical 
geography alone, or take into con- 
sideration the mass of facts which 
the traditions and nomenclature 
disclose, we are bound to admit that 
the investigations of the Sinai ex- 
pedition do materially confirm and 
elucidate the history of the Exo- 
dus” (Palmer, The Desert of the 
Exodus, i. p. 279). And again, 
‘““In the case of Sinai, physical 
facts accord with the inspired 
account”? (idid.). He concludes also 
his second volume by saying that 
he has “ purposely abstained from 
discussing any of the objections 
brought against the truth of the 
narrative of the Exodus, because he 
believes that geographical facts 
form the best answer to them all’? 
(p. 530). 

Falsehood is sure to be detected 
by the growth of knowledge, and a 
forged document will sooner or 
later have the veil stripped away 
from it, and stand forth in its 
hideous baseness. No cleverness 
can prevent this. It may impose 
upon people for a time, but when a 
critical examination is made, a 
hundred proofs are brought to 
light, showing the date, the coun- 
try, and the purpose of the forger. 
Nor would the detection be less 
certain if the Pentateuch was, as 
others suggest, a curious medley of 
many different ages, and of works 
by many hands. As it is, the Bible 


1 While this is going to press, news has 
been brought of the death by violence of 
this eminent scholar, whose travels in the 
desert of the Exodus have confirmed in so 
remarkable a manner the truth and fidelity 
of the history of Israel’s wanderings there, 
as given in the Pentateuch, 
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stands ever upon surer ground as 
knowledge grows. Thus, the sur- 
vey of the desert of the Exodus, 
undertaken by the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Department, and the scientific 
examination of Palestine so 
thoroughly carried out under the 
auspices of the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, have 
proved that the geography of these 
two regions not only agrees with 
the Biblical account, but enables 
us clearly to understand narratives 
which were before full of difficulty. 
When the minute criticism of 
Scripture began, the critics heaped 
together so large a number of 
specious objections, and had so 
many plausible reasons for putting 
everything where they did not find 
it, and for breaking up and dis- 
tributing among a host of people 1 
who had never been heard of, what 
had come down to us as one work, 
that believers were alarmed, and 
began to fear that the Bible would 
. be torn from them, and that faith 
would come to be a belief in that 
which their reason told them was 
untrue. Undoubtedly we have had 
to part with some popular interpre- 
tations of the Scripture, but these 
were no more part of Scripture 
than the popular theology of Rome 
which rests the papal claims upon 
an interpretation of Matt. xvi. 18, 
or purgatory upon 1 Cor. ii. 13— 
15. But the examination of this 
mass of objections, and the large 
and rapid growth of knowledge, 
have both tended to place the Bible 
upon a more sure foundation. As 
we know more of the history and 
geography, and also of the literature, 


1 Thus Ewald distributes the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua among seven different 
authors, and tells you when and where 
they lived, 


of the countries in which the 
scenes of the Bible are laid, we are 
ever receiving fresh confirmation of 
its truth ; and as the outward and 
material form of the Book in which 
God has enshrined His truth daily 
receives fresh confirmation, we can 
with more undoubting faith rest our 
hearts upon those spiritual verities 
which are revealed therein for the 
salvation of our souls. 

In conclusion, the Pentateuch 
covers so vast a space of ground, 
takes us to so many dissimilar 
countries, and sets before us the 
habits and manners of so many 
different races of men, that we 
know of no man who could have 
written it except Moses, and of no 
period in Jewish history when it 
could have been penned except 
when Egypt and the wilderness 
were fresh in the writer’s mind. It 
is not worth arguing whether 
Joshua might not have compiled it 
from records left by Moses, be- 
cause not only is this contradicted 
by the testimony of all future 
times, but it makes Joshua deliber- 
ately tella falsehood in saying that 
Moses was the author (Deut, xxxi. 
24), without the slightest purpose 
or object to be gained by it. The 
book would stand on equally sure 
footing if, as some think, these 
words refer only to Deuteronomy, 
and the rest was arranged and 
completed by Joshua and Eleazar. 
But I can see little proof of this, 
though probably these two men 
would cause transcripts to be made. 
And as for Genesis, it seems to be 
entirely the work of Moses ; for we 
have there knowledge indeed be- 
yond the range of his natural 
faculties, and which tradition would 
not have handed down correctly, 
but for the possession of which he 
satisfactorily accounts ; for, except- 
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ing the first narrative of creation, 
he describes all the rest as té/ddth, 
genealogical documents, which he 
did not compose, but from which, 
using mainly,as seems certain, their 
very words, he compiled the his- 
tory, so necessary for his purpose, 
of the choice of the family of Abra- 
ham to be God’s peculiar people : 
and necessary also for the integrity 
of Holy Scripture; because with- 
out the Book of Genesis we should 
know neither what was the end and 
object for which the Israelites were 
made into a nation, nor what was 
the blessing which God through 
them was preparing to bestow upon 
mankind. 

Now these documents, Moses, as 
the ruler of the nation, would of 
course have had in his charge. He 
had, too, at Kadesh abundant 
leisure for the work. No man be- 
sides was so thoroughly permeated 
with the sense of Israel’s high and 
unique calling. He had the literary 
ability and skill. The revelation to 
him of the name I AM as that of 
Israel's covenant God accounts for 
the importance attached to the name 
in Genesis, and the discrimination 
in its use. And, finally, his posi- 
tion as the leader of a discontented 
people, whom he had brought out 
of Egypt to brave hardships in the 
wilderness, required of him the 
proof that he was accomplishing 
the original purpose for which 
Abraham had been called away 
from Ur, and his race made into a 
great nation. And if Moses wrote 
Genesis he would not stop there, 
but would naturally proceed to 
digest into a connected narrative 
the other records of the great 
events of which he had been the 
eye-witness, in order that the 
nation which he had formed might 
be impressed with the sense of its 


nearness to Jehovah, and of the 
work it had to do for him. 

These are broad and solid con- 
siderations, which far outweigh all 
the difficulties which critics have 
brought forward upon the other 
side. Ina book so old there must 
be difficulties, and we cannot tell 
what have been its fortunes during 
the vast period of its existence. We 
know that God’s providence has 
not miraculously interfered to pre- 
serve for us an absolutely certain 
text of the New Testament. At 
this very time a warm controversy 
is raging as to whether that text is 
to be settled by the authority of 
two or three of the great uncial 
manuscripts, or whether we are to 
abide substantially by that of Eras- 
mus, founded upon what was the 
received text of subsequent times. 
So, too, may scribes have made 
errors and mistakes in copying a 
book so vastly more ancient, but 
none of material importance. 

For, as regards the Old Testa- 
ment, we may claim, on the autho- 
rity of the LXX., combined with 
the Targum of Onkelos and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and Targum, 
that we have the Pentateuch such 
as it was in Ezya’s days. But before 
this time we have probabilities only, 
and such slight proof as arises from 
the collation of the passages in 
which the Law is referred to 
with the words of the Penta- 
teuch itself. There is no reason 
for supposing that there was ever 
any wilful falsification of the 
national law; but it has passed 
through many a trying time, and 
we do not know how manuscripts 
were treated in those old days, 
nor how many of the illustrative 
notes which we ascribe to Ezra 
may really have been added long 
before, 
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But thus the discovery of the 
“book of the law” in the Temple 
acquires fresh interest.- We read 
that the effect upon the mind of 
King Josiah of the reading of the 
denunciations contained therein was 
s0 great that he rent his clothes, 
and sent a solemn embassy to in- 
quire of Jehovah. Now it has been 
well pointed out! that this is an 
argument against there existing a 
very considerable knowledge of the 
Pentateuch in those days. Man- 
asseh, in his violent and persecuting 
reign, had probably destroyed as 
many copies of it as he could find, 
and had suppressed the schools of 
the prophets. Still, even so, many 
would survive who knew the Pen- 
tateuch by heart. Probably one 
important part of the instruction 
given in these schools was the com- 
mittal to the memory, if not of the 
whole, yet of large parts of the 
Pentateuch ; and the teachers would 
learn it in its entirety. The priests 
would similarly be, to a consider- 
able extent, acquainted with it, 
though their methods of sacrifice 
may have been mainly learnt by 
practice. Now Josiah was but 
eight years old when he restored 
the worship of Jehovah, and as his 
father, Amon, had “served idols” 
like Manasseh (2 Kings xxi, 21), 
but was so unpopular that his own 
servants slew him, the king’s acts at 
first must have been chiefly the re- 
sult of the counsels of the pious 
men who had gathered round him, 
and who were now the dominant 
party because of the reaction 
against Amon. It is probable, 
therefore, that not very much was 
done until the King was older, and 
in his eighteenth year threw the 
1See article Pentateuch in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 


whole energy of his noble character 
into the work of reformation. It 
was about this time that the copy 
of the Torah was found in the 
Temple, and though Josiah had 
doubtless heard portions of it re- 
cited before, yet now for the first 
time the whole was before him, and 
he listened with awe to the threaten- 
ings against the nation in case it 
lapsed into idolatry, which were 
actually so soon to be fulfilled. 
These threatenings are indeed con- 
tained in Deuteronomy, but we 
have no authority for dividing this 
portion from the rest. It was prob- 
ably the whole Torah that was 
found, and we cannot wonder at the 
excitement caused by the discovery 
when we remember that the reign 
of Manasseh lasted fifty-five years, 
and that he was a bitter enemy of 
the religion of Jehovah. Under 
such a monarch, at a time when 
books were very rare, it must have 
been only very old people, who 
belonged to Hezekiah’s days, and a 
few secretly trained by them, that 
would still have the Pentateuch 
written in their memories. 

Now if, as there is reason for 
supposing, this was the autograph 
copy of Moses that had been laid 
up beside the ark, we have every 
probability for the conclusion that 
the copies of the Law possessed by 
the exiles at Babylon had a text 
founded on the original manuscript. 
Most other copies had perished, and 
though this was doubtless rey- 
erently stored up again in the 
Temple near the ark, we can see by 
the writings of Jeremiah that he had 
diligently studied it, and he would 
take care that those in captivity, 
over whose welfare he watched so 
carefully, would also have tran- 
scripts of this great treasure. And 
thus this narrative gives us the 
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assurance that the Pentateuch has 
come down to us in an authentic 
form. No doubt this particular 
copy perished when the Temple was 
burnt by Nebuchadnezzar, but not 
until it had done its work. Nor 
would other manuscripts be want- 
ing; for as the schools of the pro- 
phets arose again from their ruins, 
many an old copy of the Pentateuch 
would be brought forth from its 
hiding-place. There may have been 
insertions here and there which 
Ezra regarded as authorised addi- 
tions, because placed there by pro- 
phetical hands. But we have no 
reason to suppose that these were 
of any great extent or importance ; 
and certainly this copy found by 
Josiah is our security that we have 
the work of Israel’s lawgiver much 
as it left his hands. The idea 
broached by some that Jeremiah 
forged the book, and that it was 
therefore Deuteronomy only, is dis- 
proved by the character of the man, 
and by the local knowledge which 
is as remarkable in Deuteronomy as 
in the rest of the Pentateuch. 
There are numerous other con- 
siderations which all confirm the 
foregoing conclusions, but to which 
we can only briefly refer. Such 
points are the numerous divergences 
between the blessing of Jacob and 
that of Moses. The one belongs 
exactly to the age of the Patriarch, 
gives vent to his feelings at the 
misconduct of his sons, magnifies 
Judah as the future head of the 
nation, and yet shows no know- 
ledge of the time when, under 
David, this prediction was fulfilled. 
In the blessing of Moses, Levi 
stands well nigh foremost in the 
abundance of his happiness, while 
Simeon, who had been classed with 
him by Jacob, absolutely disappears. 
Moreover, Ephraim holds the place 


which was actually his until the 
days of David; and the relative 
importance of the tribes is different 
from that of the sons of Jacob in 
their father’s eyes. Authentic docu- 
ments are sure to have these diver- 
gences, and if these two are 
genuine, they were separated by 
many centuries. If fabricated, such 
divergences would be avoided. 

We find also that the family of 
the lawgiver ends in obscurity, 
while that of the brother holds an 
office of great and lasting power. 
The headship of the tribe of Levi is 
bestowed by Moses upon Aaron and 
his sons, and not upon his own 
children. His own tribe, too, is 
represented as lying under Jacob’s 
curse. This is changed into a bless- 
ing, but the Levites remain desti- 
tute of all political importance; 
they have no tribal government, 
and are even left dependent upon 
the goodwill and religious feeling of 
their countrymen. As the result, 
Jeroboam’s change of policy drives 
them away from ten of the tribes in 
poverty and humiliation. Now 
this dispersion of the Levites 
throughout the tribes, and the re- 
fusal to them of a share of the con- 
quered territory in Palestine, is 
absolutely unintelligible upon any 
other supposition than that they 
had more than an equivalent in 
their religious privileges. But 
these privileges presuppose the 
Levitical law, and represent it ax 
firmly established in the hearts of the 
people at the time of the conquest 
of Canaan. Levi would not have 
abandoned his tribal independence 
and his share of the conquered lands 
unless the Israelites had looked 
upon the Mosaic institutions as 
the law that was to be permanently 
in force throughout their terri- 
tory. 
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Arguments such as this might be 
greatly multiplied; but I will only 
add that the silence of the Penta- 
teuch is as remarkable as its know- 
ledge of the manners and peculiari- 
ties, and the physical geography of 
the many regions it describes to us. 
There is, indeed, here said to be an 
exception. For in the book of 
Deuteronomy the probability is 
clearly set forth that the Israelites 
would not be content with that some- 
what loose organisation of indepen- 
dent tribes which Moses arranged 
for them, but would demand a king. 
But they had seen Egypt governed 
by a king; there were kings in 
all the countries round. Moses 
himself had been king virtually 
(Deut. xxxiii. 5), and Balaam had 
described Israel’s greatness by 
representing his king as greater 
than the monarch of what was then 
the mighty race of the Amalekites 
(Numb. xxiv. 7). Moses, surrounded 
by nations ruled by kings, must have 
often reflected upon the problem of 
the national government. He delib- 
erately, preferred a more free form, 
but it was impossible for him to put 
from him the thought of the likeli- 
hood that the nation would wish 
for and demand a form of govern- 
ment which, while it gave up some 
domestic advantages, was all-im- 
portant in war. The miserable 
state of things under the Judges 
actually arose from the want of a 


strong central rule (Judges xxi. 25), 
and would have been avoided if 
Joshua had been made king, or 
probably if Gideon had not, out of 
regard to the Mosaic principles, 
declined the offered crown (Judges 
vill. 23). But, excepting this fore- 
boding of the longing fora king, 
the Pentateuch has no allusion to 
subsequent events or institutions. 
Even prophecy, which in time be- 
came, with the priesthood and the 
king, the third power in the state, 
has no allusions made toit. It ex- 
isted, Moses was himself a prophet ; 
the seventy elders received the gift 
(Num. xi. 16, 25), but only on one 
special occasion! as the proof of 
their appointment. Of it, such as 
it became after the time of Samuel, 
there is no single word; and gen- 
erally the Pentateuch is true to its 
own time, and contains no indica- 
tions, casual or otherwise, of any 
later age. 

Granting, then, that there are- 
difficulties in the text, as was to be 
expected in a work written more 
than three thousand years ago, and 
difficulties in criticism and interpre- 
tation, yet the conclusion seems 
sure, that we have in the Penta- 
teuch the work of Moses, and that 
we have it substantially as it left 
his hands. 

1The words rendered, ‘‘they did not 


cease,” really mean that they did not con- 
tinue to prophesy. 
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Tue Book of Genesis is a record of 
the highest interest, not only as 
being probably the oldest writing 
in the world, but also because it is 
the foundation upon which the 
whole Bible is built. As well 
the Jewish as the Christian re- 
ligions have their roots in this 
book, and there is even no doctrine 
of Christianity, however advanced, 
which is not to be found, at least 
in outline, therein. Written in 
the very infancy of the human 
race, made subject, as are all the 
Scriptures, to the external con- 
ditions of their times, bearing upon 
its very surface proofs that the art 
of writing was in its infancy, and 
the science of arithmetic scarcely 
advanced beyond its first principles, 
it nevertheless contains the germ 
of every future truth of revelation, 
while, in accordance with the law 
which regulates the growth and 
development of the written Word, 
it never goes beyond the limits 
afterwards to be 
reached. No portion of Genesis 
has to be omitted as inconsistent 
with the truth which was sub- 
sequently to be revealed. Neces- 
sarily, the truths it teaches are 
imperfect and incomplete, for this 
is the rule of all the Old Testament 
Scriptures (Heb i. 1) ; but they are 


the proper preparation for the 
brightening light that was to illu- 
minate the world. 

This consistency of Holy Scrip- 
ture with itself is made the more 
remarkable by the fact that in 
Genesis we have records of an age 
far anterior to the Exodus from 
Egypt. Though the hand be the 
hand of Moses, the documents upon 
which the narrative is founded, 
and which are incorporated in it, 
date from primeval times. Upon 
them Moses based the Law, and 
subsequently the prophets built 
upon the Pentateuch the marvellous 
preparation for Christ. But though 
given thus “by diverse portions 
and in diverse manners,” through 
a vast period of time, and under 
every possible variety of culture 
and outward circumstance, the 
Bible is a book which from first to 
last is at unison with itself. It 
grows, proceeds onward, develops, 
but always in the same plane. It 
is no national anthology, full of 
abrupt transitions and violent con- 
trasts, with the writings of one 
age at variance with those of 
another, and with subsequent gene- 
rations ashamed of and destroying 
what went before. Rather, like 
some mighty oak, it has grown 
slowly through long centuries, but 
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with no decaying limbs, no branches | 
which have had to be lopped away. | 
Christianity has developed, also. 
Starting from a far higher level, 
and amid a riper culture, it too has 
expanded its creed; but all those 
developments which are more than 
the arrangement and consistent 
expression of its first teaching are 
rejected by the most enlightened 
portions of Christendom as cor- 
ruptions at variance with the 
truth. 

Judaism also has had its develop- 
ment in the Talmud, but the 
development is inferior to the 
starting-point, and is marred by 
a curious admixture of puerility. 
From Genesis to Malachi there is 
in Holy Scripture a steady and 
homogeneous growth, advancing 
upwards to a stage so high as to 
be a fit preparation for the full 
sunshine of the Gospel; and in the 
Book of Genesis we find the earliest 
stages of this work founded upon 
pre-Mosaic documents. We read 
there of the forming of a being in 
the image of God, of the fall of 
that being, of the promise given of 
restoration, and of the first steps 
taken towards the fulfilment of 
that promise; and not only is the 
foundation thus laid for future 
revelation, but many a pregnant 
hint is given of the course which 
that revelation would follow. But 
though thus preserving for us re- 
cords of vast antiquity, the Book 
of Genesis is arranged upon a 
definite plan. Having set man 
before us as the goal of creation, 
but nevertheless as incapable of 
serving God aright and of saving 
himself by his natural powers, and 
thereby attaining to the end and 
purpose for which he was made, it 
next lays the foundation for the 
plan of supernatural religion by 


the promise made to Eve in the 
very hour of her punishment, of a 
Deliverer who should arise from 
her seed. Thenceforward the 
fulfilment of this promise is steadily 
kept in view; and while much 
valuable subsidiary knowledge is 
bestowed upon us, yet so directly 
does Moses advance onward to his 
purpose, that by the end of Genesis 
we have the family chosen to be 
the depositaries of revelation lo- 
cated in an extensive and fertile 
region, wherein they were to multi- 
ply into a nation. So essential is 
the Book of Genesis to the Bible, 
that without it Holy Scripture 
would be scarcely intelligible : with 
this introduction all is orderly and 
follows in due course. 

As regards its contents, it con- 
sists of an account of creation given 
in chaps. iii. 3, and, as we have 
shown in Excursus D, of ten his- 
tories, called in the Hebrew 
Téldoth, or genealogies, written 
each in its own style, and with a 
distinct local colouring, but with 
evident marks of arrangement for 
a settled purpose. To account for 
these differences of style numerous 
theories have been devised, one of 
which especially has exercised the 
ingenuity of a large number of 
writers, among whom the best 
known in this country is Bishop 
Colenso. Discarding, or not ob- 
serving, that the book itself asserts 
that it consists of eleven parts, the 
beginning of each of which is care- 
fully noted, these commentators 
have attempted to divide Genesis 
into portions according to the pre- 
valence in them severally of the 
names of Elohim and Jehovah. 
With this theory they also com- 
bined attempts to settle the dates 
of the Elohist and the Jehovist, 
generally bringing them down to 
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a late period, and endeavouring to 
find in Holy Scripture some person 
or persons who might be credited 
with what was virtually a forgery. 

This theory has been often met 
and refuted on its own ground; 
but this is an age of a most rapid 
increase of knowledge, and the 
exhumed libraries of ancient Chal- 
dea and Egypt have at last ex- 
hibited to our wondering eyes 
records parallél to those which we 
find in the opening book of Holy 
Scripture. Orthodox commenta- 
tors, like Vitringa, had indeed 
long regarded it as probable that 
‘Moses had certain records or 
traditions referring to the patri- 
archal ages which he incorporated 
into his history ” (Bishop Browne, 
Speaker's Commentary, p. 2); but 
there were so many difficulties in 
the way of believing that even the 
art of writing was known in those 
ancient days, that thoughtful men 
spoke diffidently on a subject so 
obscure. Often was the lament 
uttered that we had no contempo- 
raneous literature that would re- 
move some of the darkness which 
enwrapped man’s early history. 
But the light has now come. 
Written on tablets and cylinders 
of clay, and therefore virtually 
' indestructible, there lay beneath 
the mounds that mark where 
populous cities once occupied the 
Assyrian plains, the libraries of 
famous kings, in which are found 
not only translations of ancient 
Accadian! works, but written re- 
cords of a king of Ur, which are 


1 The Accadians were the primitive in- 
habitants of Chaldea, and were descend- 
ants of Japheth. Ur was one of their 
chief cities. It is uncertain at what date 
the Chaldeans, who were a Semitic race, 
gained the ascendency there. 


said by Mr. Sayce to be about three 
thousand years anterior to the 
Christian era (Chaldean Account of 
Genesis, ed. Sayce, p. 24). We 
now know that writing was in 
such common use at Ur when 
Abraham dwelt there, that all the 
common transactions of business 
were inscribed on tablets, and 
numerous specimens of written 
contracts, contemporaneous with 
or anterior to the days of Abraham, 
may now be found among the 
Assyrian curiosities in our libraries. 
It has thus become highly probable 
that Abraham, when leaving that 
great and cultured mart of com- 
merce, Ur of the Chaldees, would 
carry his library with him. He 
left Ur for religious reasons. Its 
religion had degenerated into ido- 
latry, and we find in the Chaldean 
accounts of creation and of the 
flood a polytheism utterly abomin- 
able. Now, whence did Terah and 
Abraham obtain the better know- 
ledge which made them hate 
idolatry, and abandon their homes 
at Ur because of its growing 
prevalence there? What answer 
more probable than that it was in 
these records, which teach so nobly 
and impressively the unity and 
omnipotence of the Creator? At 
what date the Semitic family of 
Eber crossed the Tigris and mi- 
grated to Ur we do not know, but 
they found there in the Accadians 
not a Semitic but an Elamite race. 
Probably they tried to teach them 
the great truth that God is one; 
but in proportion as the people 
there wandered farther into idola- 
try, so would they hate and 
persecute an alien family who 
rejected their many gods; and as 
the result Terah and his sons and 
clan withdrew. But their depar- 
ture was voluntary (chap. xi. 31), 
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and they took with them their 
wealth, and doubtless also the 
tablets on which was inscribed the 
knowledge which had made them 
stand firm amidst the corruption 
which encompassed them around, 
and which was the real cause of 
their emigration. 

The Chaldaic records extend to 
the end of chap. xi. 26, though 
much light is also thrown by our 
enlarged knowledge of Chaldean 
history upon the invasion of Pales- 
tine by Chedorlaomer (chap. xiv.). 
From chap. xi. 27 to chap. xxxvil. 
1, the surroundings of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are those of 
Arabian — sheiks, From chap. 
xxxvii. 2 to the end the colouring 
is in the main Egyptian, and in all 
three sections it is not only the 
general aspect that is thus Chal- 
daic, Arabian, or Egyptian; but 
even the minuter points are true to 
the time and place. And the result 
of our increased knowledge is that 
numerous difficulties are now 
cleared away. ‘They used to be 
difficulties only because of our 
ignorance, but it seemed to give a 
triumph to the sceptic if the be- 
lever could only answer,— We 
have no sufficient knowledge, and 
must be content to wait, resting 
our faith meanwhile upon those 
parts of revelation where con- 
semporaneous knowledge has been 
vouchsafed. Nay, even the be- 
liever has often been restless and 
discontented because questions 
have been asked which were not 
easy to answer; or, what is worse, 
because well-meaning defenders of 
the faith have given answers evi- 
dently insufficient, and savouring 
more of the controversialist than 
of the seeker after truth. Even 
now our increased knowledge has 
not removed all difficulties, nor is 


it to be expected that there ever 
will be a time when our faith will 
have no trial to undergo. But in 
this trial it is an aid to our faith 
if we find that increased knowledge 
lessens our difficulties; and, as a 
matter of fact, nothing so profits 
by each. fresh discovery as the 
Bible. Tf Galileo cleared away 
many a mistaken gloss put upon 
Scripture to make it accord with 
the Ptolemean solar system, so 
have the astronomers and geologists 
of the present day enabled us at 
last to see something of the gran- 
deur and majesty of the Biblical 
account of creation. And our in- 
creased knowledge of the country 
where Abraham and his clan so 
long sojourned, and of the land 
where his descendants grew into 
a nation, is like sunshine illuminat- 
ing a region where before we had 
only twilight and shadow. 

We shall gain a better idea of 
the nature of the book, as well as 
of the difficulties with which it 
abounds, as also of the light cast 
upon them by our inereased know- 
ledge, if we pass, at least, the two 
first portions of which it consists 
somewhat fully in review before 
our eyes, concluding with some 
general remarks. 

The first narrative is the history 
of creation, as told in chaps. i—ii. 
3. It consists of eight parts, of 
which the first, after affirming that 
God is the Creator of all things, 
and consequently that matter is 
not eternal, describes the first stage 
of creation as a void and formless 
waste. Chaos is a Greek notion, 
arising out of their theory that 
matter was uncreated and eternal. 
Now no language can convey a 
notion of a state of existence desti- 
tute of all shape, order, and 
arrangement; but it is sketched 
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with marvellous beauty as an 
abyss, a depth without bounds, 
veiled in darkuess, but in which 
the Spirit of God is hovering over 
the waters to quicken them with 
life. Without moisture life on our 
planet cannot exist; but we must 
not put any commonplace interpre- 
tation upon these abysmal waters, 
‘They were still void, empty, form- 
less ; but the words show that God 
had called into being in this dark 
abyss the matter out of which the 
universe was to be shaped, and that 
His power was present there to 
monld and quicken it. Upon this 
noble preface, which annihilates 
most of the dogmas of heathenism, 
of Greek philosophy, and of pseudo- 
Christian heresy, follow the six 
creative days, and the day of holy 
rest, 

In the division of our Bible into 
chapters, with a carelessness only 
equalled by that perversity which 
has formed the ninth chapter of 
Isaiah out of the end and the 
beginning of two incongruous 
prophecies, the seventh day’s rest 
is separated from the account of 
the six working days, and thus the 
very purpose of the narrative is 
concealed. Slowly and gradually 
we see in it the earth passing 
through successive stages, until. it 
lhecomes the abode of a being made 
im the image of God. Mechanical 
laws are first of all imposed upon 
created matter, and as gravitation 
draws the particles together, the 


- friction produces electricity, and 


with it light and heat. In union 
next with chemical laws, they sort 
and arrange the materials of this 
our earth, and break it up into land 
and sea. On the third day, the 
creative energy for the second time 
manifests itself, and vegetable life 
is called into being; and on the 


fourth day there was apparently a 
long pause, during which the at- 
mosphere was purified by means of 
vegetation, till the sun and moon 
shone upon the hardening surface, 
and made it capable of bearing more 
advanced types of plants, quickly 
followed on the fifth day by the 
lower forms of animal life. Finally, 
when the work of the sixth day 
was far advanced, and the mamma- 
lia had been called into existence, 
the Creator takes solemn counsel, 
and by special intervention man is 
created to be the rulerand governor 
of all that had been made. From 
the first he is set forth as a religious 
being, made in God’s likeness; and 
on the seventh day God rests, to 
hallow for man his weekly rest. 
We are now living in this seventh 
day of God, and it will go on until 
the advent of the day ot the Lord. 
During this day of rest the creative 
energy pauses, and no being higher 
than man is called into existence. 
We know not how long it may con- 
tinue, nor what may follow it; but 
we know that God’s days are not 
as our days. ‘The record is not a 
geological treatise, but a hymn of 
praise to God, magnifying His 
mighty works, indicating man’s 
high relation to Him, and hallow- 
ing the weekly Sabbath, which is 
man’s day of rest, just as the whole 
period of time which has followed 
upon the creation of man unto the 
present time is God’s day of rest. In 
it He creates no new being, fashions 
nothing higher than man, but He 
still protects and muintains all 
created things: for in the work of 
providence and grace God resieth 
not. (See John vy. 17.) 

Other minor purposes are, indeed, 
kept in view. The teaching that 
God made the sun and moon, and 
that they are placed under servitude 
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for man’s use, coupled with the 
scarcely grammatical insertion of 
the words “the stars also,” in verse 
16, reading like a marginal note 
thrust into the text, all this had 
plainly for its object the prevention 
of the idolatrous veneration of the 
heavenly luminaries. And it suc- 
ceeded. Everywhere else the sun 
and moon and planets were wor- 
shipped with Divine honours. Even 
we Christians call the names of the 
days of the week after them. The 
Jew, better taught by this first 
chapter of Genesis, never fell into 
this error. To him the heavens 
declared God’s glory, and the fir- 
mament displayed his handiwork 
(Pay sie) 

So in verse 21 there is a protest 
against the worship of the crocodile, 
the animal especially meant by the 
word translated whales. Now here 
we have one of the many indications 
of the hand of Moses. If it was this 
record which kept Eber and his race 
free from the debasing superstition 
of star-worship, and which made Te- 
rah and his family quit their home 
at Ur of the Chaldees, so by the 
insertion of these words Moses pro- 
tected the Israelites from the ani- 
mal worship so prevalent in Egypt. 
Equally they needed protection 
from the attractions of star-worship 
(Amos yv. 25, 26), and found it 
where the patriarchs had found it 
of old. 

The history of creation is, how- 
ever, never expressly called a docu- 
ment, as are the other ten portions of 
the book, and it may have been en- 
tirely revealed to Moses, Such was 
long my own opinion, but there 
are two considerations which seem 
to tend in a contrary direction, 

For, first, this narrative seems 
essential as the ground-work for 
the faith of the patriarchs. Not 


necessarily in the form in which we 
now have it, and which was given 
it by the hand of Moses, but in some 
form. And as it must have been 
inspired, if it was to be the foun- 
dation for man’s faith, we may well 
believe that Moses, being guided 
by the’ same Divine inspiration, 
would not make any other changes 
in it than such as would render it 
more fit to do God’s work in all 
succeeding times. If, then, the 
patriarchs possessed this narrative 
mainly such as it now is, they had 
a document of so great weight and 
authority as would account for their 
rejection of idolatry and their per- 
sistence in the belief of one sole 
Deity. For it is not, lke the 
Oriental cosmogonies, a speculative 
attempt to solve the great difficulty 
of creation, namely, how a Being 
perfect and infinite, “with whom 
can be no variation ” (James i. 17), 
changed from the passive state of 
not willing the existence of the 
universe, to the active state of will- 
ing it; and how, with almighty 
power and boundless goodness, He 
called into being a world imperfect, 
and marred by sorrow and sin. It 
is no subtile device of thinking that 
we find, but absolute knowledge 
given with authority, and of which 
the one purpose is to show that man 
from the first stood in a near rela- 
tion to God, was made for converse 
with Him, and must set apart a 
portion of his time for his Creator’s 
service. Such a narrative stands 
outside the physical sciences, in 
which man is to attain to knowledge 
by his own exertions. But when- 
ever truth is reached, either in 
physics or metaphysics, we could 
not believe a book to be inspired 
which was incapable of being shown 
to be in accordance with truth. In 
every age the Bible speaks to men 
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according to their knowledge, and 
our increased knowledge of astro- 
nomy and geology has shown that 
there are profound verities in the 
Biblical account of Creation, con- 
cerning which even the ablest com- 
mentators without this knowledge 
spake with stammering lips and 
unintelligent tongue. 

As then such absolute knowledge 
could have been given only by in- 
spiration (see Job xxxviii. 4), it 
would be a document, whenever 
bestowed, that must from the first 
have been highly prized and re- 
ligiously observed. And if it was 
essential to the faith of the patri- 
archs it would be bestowed upon 
them, and probably, from early 
times, was a treasure in the family 
' of Shem. Even long before the 
Flood, Enoch was a prophet who 
attained to a remarkable nearness 
to God, and foretold a day of judg- 
ment (Jude 14, 15). There were 
also other inspired men through 
whom God spake, and whose words 
would probably be recorded; and 
their teaching, carefully preserved, 
would account for the purity of the 
religious belief of the Semitic family 
as a whole, and especially for that 
of the race of Eber. God has made 
it the law of His working that He 
ever employs secondary causes, and 
the chastened monotheism of Abra- 
ham’s faith must have had some- 
thing to produce it. Subsequently 
he was himself the recipient of 
revelations, but these were vouch- 
safed to him because he was fit for 
them. If he possessed this narrative 
of creation, his pure creed, his noble 
character, his trustful abandonment 
of his home, all become intelligible. 
And living in a highly civilised, 
though heathen, community, and in 
an age when the commonest trans- 
actions of life were inscribed on 


tablets and cylinders of clay, there 
is no difficulty in believing that 
Abraham had the record in writing, 
and that it was preserved until the 
days of Moses. And Moses, instinct 
with prophetic power, has placed it 
upon the forefront of revelation, and 
being himself a prophet, would re- 
cord it in such a form as would 
make it fit for the permanent use, 
first, of the Jewish, and then of the 
Christian Church. 

But had we only these considera- 
tions they would not go beyond the 
bound of a moderate probability. 
We have, in the second place, to 
examine the bearing upon revelation 
of the Babylonian Legend of the 
Creation. Now the actual tablets 
deciphered by Mr. George Smith 
are of a comparatively late date, 
being of the time of Assurbanipal, 
a contemporary of Manasseh, the 
son of Hezekiah, in the seventh 
century before Christ ; but the nar- 
rative isthe Assyrian form of a far 
older legend! It is grossly and 
even childishly polytheistic, de- 
scribes the creation of the gods, and 
gives divine honours to the heaven, 
the earth, and the sea, as the three 
supreme deities ; but in other parts 
there is so close a resemblance to 
much in the record in Genesis, that 
we cannot doubt that they stand 
in some relation to one another. 
The library of Assurbanipal con- 
sisted either of tablets robbed from 
other libraries, or of translations 
made from older and mainly from 


1 «* Bvery copy of what we will term the 
Genesis Legends yet found was inscribed, 
with one exception, during the reign of 
Assurbanipal, from B.c, 670: but it is 
stated and acknowledged on all hands that 
most of these tablets are not the originals, 
but only copies from earlier texts ” (Sayce, 
Chald. Gen., p- 16). This king’s library 
consisted of not less than 10,000 inseribed 
tablets (ibid. 15). 
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Accadian works: and as our ac- 
yuaintance becomes greater with 


the vast materials brought from | 


Assyria, but unfortunately existing 
in a very fragmentary state, other 


Creation-tablets will probably be | 


found, giving us the legend in many 
forms. What we already possess 
makes us aware that an account of 
Creation in remarkable agreement 
with that in Genesis existed in As- 
syria,! but with all its sobriety and 
its pure monotheism gone. ‘The 
legend is as corrupt as it could well 
be. But whence came it? We can 
hardly doubt that the land whence 
the Assyrians obtained it was Ur of 
the Chaldees, Abraham’s erewhile 
home. He had probably inherited 
the document, and with loving ze] 
tried to teach it to the Elamites in 
Ur, that they might know that their 
star-worship was the worship of the 
creature instead of the Creator: and 
it was this probably which exposed 
him to persecution, and so God 
called him away, to preserve the 
pure faith for future times, But if 
the revelation be no older than the 
time of Moses, and was given to 
him in the wilderness of Sinai when 
writing the Pentateuch, it would 
be dificult to account for the pos- 
session by the Chaldees of so much 
of the inspired narrative. And the 
same holds good of the Chaldean 
Legends of the Flood, of the Tower 
of Babel, and of other narratives in 
Genesis. 

To one of these we must next 
briefly call attention. The narrative 
of the invasion of Palestine by 
Chedorlaomer has called forth much 
satirical comment on the part of 


1 Mr. Sayce, Chald. Gen., p.312, considers 
that Chaldea was the original home of the 
narrative concerning Creation, the Flood, 
the Tower of Babel, &e. 


critics. What could be said in de- 
fence of a story which described a 
king of Elam, a sort of Switzerland 
lying south and eastof Assyria and 
Persia, as carrying his armsthrough 
aregicn so difficult as that which 
lay to the north of Babylonia, and 
onward to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea? Moreover, this 
mountaineer is represented as hay- 
ing among his vassals a king of 
Shinar, so that Babylon must have 
been subject to him. But we have 
now ancient documents deciphered 
for us which show that about the 
time of Abraham the kings of Elam 
were the paramount power in Asia, 
and that the plain of Babylonia 
was parcelled out among numerous 
towns, whose petty kings were 
subject to them. According to the 
Assyrian records the Elamite su- 
premacy lasted for several centuries, 
and was not finally overthrown un- 
til n.c. 1270; and about Abraham’s 
time one of their kings named Ku- 
dur-Mabuk actually claimed the 
title of “ Lord of Pheenicia,” or 
Palestine (see Lrewrsus FE), so that 
we have the most complete cor- 
roboration of the Biblical narrative. 
The names also which occur in the 
history are all explained by what 
we now know of the language of 
this ancient people; and we proba- 
bly have in Genesis xiv. a contem- 
porary record, carefully preserved 
from Abraham's times. As the title 
“Lord of Phoenicia’ attests the 
victories of Kudur-Mabuk, we con- 
clude that he it was who imposed 
upon the cities of the plain the tri- 
bute which Kudur-Lagomar en- 
deavoured to enforce. 

But leaving these Assyrian le- 
gends, let us revert to the contents 
of the Biblical narratives of Crea- 
tion. And here it would altogether 
exceed our limits if we attempted 
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to. show the agreement of the record 
in Genesis with the proved facts of 
science.1 It must suffice to state 
briefly a few salient points. 

First, then, the creative words in 
the opening record of Genesis are 
laws. God speaks, and not only is 
it done, but the law is immutably 
settled for all future time. The law 
given on the first day apparently 
was that grand universal law of 
gravitation, giving rise, as the re- 
sult of the closer cohesion of matter, 
to electrical and chemical forces, 
whence spring most of the pheno- 
mena of existence. The law given 
on the second day was not a new 
departure of creative energy, but 
simply marks a point reached by 
the law given on the first. Ac- 
cepting the nebular hypothesis as 
’ the only theory which satisfactorily 
accounts for the phenomena of 
Creation, there was a vast period of 
time during which the condensation 
of matter produced mainly heat and 
light, and only at last would our 
planet be so far advanced as for 
there to be an open ‘“‘expanse”’ 
around it, and solids and fluids be- 
ginning to cohere within this ring. 
On the third day a further stage is 
reached. The strata formed by 
gravitation are broken up, partly by 
chemical and partly by mechanical 
forces, and dry land appears. ‘This 
is followed by a new creative act, 
calling vegetable life into existence, 
and giving it its laws. Tor the 
higher forms of vegetation were not 
reached until man appeared on the 
earth, when ‘‘God planted a gar- 


1Dr, Kinns, in his interesting work, 
Moses and Geology, shows that the fifteen 
creative events recorded by Moses cor- 
respond in order with their placein science. 
He also shows that the chances against 
their being so arranged almost defy the 
power of numbers to express. 


den,” and made not only fruit trees, 
but also all the nobler vegetation, 
described as “every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight,” to grow out 
of the ground (chap. ii. 8, 9). After 
the pause of the fourth day animal 
life is created, extending throuch 
two Divine days, until man finally 
appears. As on the fourth day so on 
the seventh, there is no new crea- 
tive energy displayed, but the laws 
previously given move on in their 
mighty power. And they are im- 
mutable, because they are the ever- 
present will of the immutable God. 

There are then but three acts of 
creative power, of which the first is 
the calling of matter into existence, 
as recorded in verse 1. Matter is 
next made subject to laws by which 
it is so arranged and combined as 
to form an orderly world, in oppo- 
sition to the waste and empty abyss 
through which it was at first dis- 
persed. The next creative act is 
the bestowal of vegetable life, nar- 
rated in verse 11. The third and 
final act is the bestowal of animal 
life, recorded in verse 20. To this 
I would venture to add the creation 
of the human reason, and of the 
spiritual nature of man. All the 
rest is but arrangement; but in 
these four acts we attain to results 
which no force of mechanical or 
chemical laws could produce. When 
some time ago it was argued that 
life might have come to our earth 
from an aérolite, scientific: men 
thereby confessed that there was 
nothing upon this our globe to 
account for it. But as the materials 
of aérolites are much the same as 
those of the earth, and as they are 
in fact parts of our solar system, 
we must go outside them: and ever 
onwards until we find it where 
alone it is to be found, and where 
| Moses placed it, in God. 
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But if thus the cosmogony in the 
Book of Genesis sets before us a 
gradual advance in creation, giving 
us its successive stages, and its im- 
mutable laws, and marking the in- 
troduction from time to time into 
the abyss of new forces, and especi- 
ally of life, are we to accept evolu- 
tion as the best exposition of the 
manner in which God wrought? I 
answer that the theologian has no- 
thing to do with such questions. The 
unwise disputes between science 
and theology almost always arise 
from scientific men crying aloud 
that some new theory just hatched 
is a disproof of the supernatural, 
and from theologians debating each 
new theory on the ground of scrip- 
tural exposition. It is but just to 
the author of the theory of evolu- 
tion to say that he never made this 
mistake. Really, every scientific 
hypothesis must be proved or dis- 
proved on the ground of science 


alone; but when the few survivors | 


of the very many theories which 
scientific men suggest have attained 
to the rank of scientific verities, then 
at last the necessity arises of com- 
paring them with Holy Scripture : 
for we could not believe it te be the 
Word of God if it contradicted the 
book of nature, which also comes 
from Him. God is truth, and His 
revealed Word must be true. 

Now evolution is very far from 
having attained to the rank of a 
scientific verity; it is at most an 
interesting and ingenious theory. 
But should it ever win higher 
rank, the second account of creation 
is in its favour. While in the first 
Elohim appears in all the grandeur 
of the Divine majesty, creating, 
first, matter by a word, and then 
life, and finally the rational soul; 
in the second He appears as the 
Divine artificer. All is slow and 


gradual. He forms man, builds up 
the woman, plants a garden, makes 
trees to grow... The two accounts 
undgubtedly are meant to supple- 
menf one another, and it is remark- 
able. that while the second com- 
presses the whole of creation into 
one day, it nevertheless represents 
it as a patient and lengthy process ; 
and when Adam was placed in the 
terrestrial paradise vegetable life 
had reached the fruit tree, and 
animal life had advanced to cattle 
—animals, that is, fit for domesti- 
cation. And we have another 
mark of duration of time in the fact 
that the waters had not only formed 
channels for themselves, but that 
these had become so fixed and 
settled that two of the rivers of 
Eden exist and bear the same 
names at the present day. 
Unfortunately for its temperate 
discussion evolution is now en- 
wrapped by many of its partisans 
in the ugly pellicle, of materialism, 
and for this there is in the Bible 
no place. While, therefore, I am 
content to leave all the processes 
of creation to those who make the 
material universe the object of 
their intelligent study, I object to 
their crossing beyond their proper 
limits, which they do in arguing 
that our enlarged knowledge of 
matter and its laws militates with 
a belief in a governing and law- 
giving mind: for material science 
can penetrate no farther than to the 
phenomena of nature. It is the noble 
teaching of the Book of Genesis that 
creation was the work of an All- 
wise and Almighty intelligence, and 
that the Infinite Mind, which we 
reverently call God, even called 
matter into being, and gave it those 
laws which scientific men study so 
wisely. I am content to believe 
everything which they prove in 
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their own domain; but when they 
make assumptions in regions where 
they are but trespassers, it is mere 
waste of time to dispute with them. 
But I cannot say this without at 
the same time acknowledging the 
immense obligation under which 
theologians lie to the masters of the 
sciences of astronomy and geology ; 
for they have enlarged our ideas, 
brushed away many a crude popular 
fallacy, and enabled us to under- 
stand more and more of the per- 
fect ways of God. 

Leaving, therefore, the theory of 
evolution to be proved or disproved 
on scientific grounds, we must next 
observe that much light is thrown 
upon the Biblical account of creation 
by our increased knowledge of the 
literature of Babylonia. We have 
seen that the form of the narrative 
and the arrangement of the work of 
creation into six days had for one 
main object the hallowing of the 
seventh day’s rest. We are now 
aware that the division of time into 
weeks of seven days, and the weekly 
day of rest, is of extreme antiquity. 
Accadian tablets of very early date 
show that the Sabbath was strictly 
observed in times anterior to those 
of Abraham. The Babylonian story 
of the flood gives to the number 
seven as marked an importance as is 
assigned to it in the narrative in 
Genesis. There is, however, this 
striking difference. In the Acca- 
dian tablets the seven days of the 
week are connected with the sun, 
the moon, and the five planets 
which were all then known. 
own days of the week, as mentioned 
before, bear testimony to the 
general prevalence of this idolatry 
of the heavenly bodies. So, also, 
the Babylonian narrative of the 
flood is intensely polytheistic. In 


Our | 


purest monotheism, without a trace 
of even the most ancient and most 
seductive forms of heathenism. 

In the second narrative, chaps. ii. 
4—iv. 26, creation appears only.as 
a subsidiary part of the history. For 
following the rule usual in the 
toldéth, it is the description of that 
which follows upon the name given 
in the title. he ¢éldéth of Adam 
is the history of his descendants up 
to the flood; that of Terah is the 
history of Abraham ; that of Jacob 
is the story of Joseph. So the 
toldéth of creation is the narrative 
of the lives of Adam and Eve until 
their posterity was divided into 
the two lives of Seth and Cain. 
Naturally, therefore, creation ap- 
pears as the work of a single day 
though the stages recorded are 
all slowly reached, and have refer- 
ence to the care taken by God of 
our first parents. If the mist period 
is referred to, when the ball of the 
earth was so hot as to drive off from 
it the water in the form of vapour 
to the far side of the expanse, this 
is in contrast with the cool garden, 
shaded by forest trees, planted with 
choice kinds of fruit, and watered 
by rivers running in settled chan- 
nels. Precious products of the earth 
are also mentioned, gold and pearls, 
and precious stones, because such 
things adorn civilised life. Beasts 
and birds, too, are there, because 
upon them Adam exercised his 
budding intelligence. But even in 
Paradise Adam is not represented 
as being possessed of high meta- 
physical powers; on the contrary, 
he is described as in a very rudi- 
mentary state, and with his intellect 
undeveloped. He does not even 
know the difference between right 
and wrong, one of the very first 
things a child learns, though a child 


the Book of Genesis we have the} generally learns it in much the 
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same way as Adam did, by doing | note given of the time 


something wrong and incurring 
punishment. But neither is he 
without use of reason, for he studies 
the animals, and names them after 
their peculiar gifts or ways. He 


holds, too, a simple communion with | 


God, who walks with him in the 
garden; and thus, again, man 
appears from the first as a religious 
being, capable of and actually hav- 
ing intercourse with the Deity. 

But amongst numerous points of 
surpassing interest in this second 
narrative, one of the most remark- 
able is the name given to the Deity. 
In the first narrative God is Elohim, 
a term expressive of universal 
might. Elohim is God in His om- 
nipotence. In the second narrative 
it is Jehovah-Elohim. Now the 
name Jehovah holds a mysterious 
place in Revelation. It is, if we 
may reverently so speak, the per- 
sonal name of God. It is no 
general title drawn from His attri- 
butes, but something individual, 
representing God, first as a person, 
and secondly as holding personal 
relations to man, ‘The Israelites 
correctly expressed this when they 
said to Joshua, “Jehovah is our 
God” (Josh. xxiv. 18). It was no 
abstraction which they worshipped, 
but a definite being, who stood to 
them ina fixed and definite relation. 

But though the meaning is clear, 
the history of the name is full of 
difficulties.t For in Exod, vi. 2, 3, 
while revealing Himself to Moses 
as Jehovah, God says that he mani- 
fested Himself to the patriarchs as 
El-Shaddai, “but by my name 


Jehovah was I not known to them.” | 


Now this is startling when we find 
in Genesis, not only the origin of 
the name carefully recorded, and a 


1Upon its origin see Excwrsus B. 


when it first 
was ascribed to Deity (chap. iv. 26), 
but even its general occurrence 
joined, nevertheless, with the ut- 
most discrimination in its use. 
Even if the names El-Shaddai, El- 
*Olam, El-’Elyon, are those most 
prominent in the history of Abra- 
ham, yet it was Jehovah who first 
called him from Ur (chap. xi. 1) ; 
and when after the Elamite invasion 
a covenant was made between God 
and Abraham, not only did God 
say, ‘‘ lam Jehovah,” but Abraham 
also addressed Him as Adonai- 
Jehovah (chap. xv.7, 8), wrongly ren- 
dered in our version “ Lord God.” 
Strangely enough, the only name 
compounded with Jehovah, which 
occurs before the time of Moses, is 
that of Jochebed (‘Jehovah is 
glory ’’), his own mother (Exod. vi.. 
20). There may, of course, have 
been others, for the names of very 
few persons have been preserved. 
But the existence of even this one 
name shows that the title Jehovah 
was in use, and was highly hon- 
oured, and perhaps even that it was 
becoming more common. But the 
difficulty is apparent rather than 
real, and disappears upon an ex- 
amination of the right meaning of 
the words in Exod. vi. 3. For if 
we turn to our Bibles, and examine 
the manner in which the word 
“name” is employed there, we 
shall find, as has been pointed out 
in innumerable places by com- 
mentators, that in Hebrew the 
name stands for the thing. What 
is really intended by the passage 
in Exodus is that the peculiar use 
of the name Jehovah, which had 
long been in process of formation, 
was now fully established; and 
whereas the Deity had hitherto 
been El-Shaddai, the Mighty One, 
henceforth, as their covenant-God, 
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He was to be addressed as Jehovah. 
It had always been a title round 
which loving memories’ clustered, 
and which had been used with a 
deep sense of its importance. God 
had now brought out the meaning 
of the name in a way in which it 
had never been interpreted before. 
Eve had used it of her child, call- 
ing him ‘He shall be” (Gen. 
iy. 1); but she had been bitterly 
disappointed. God now applies it 
to Himself; for when asked by 
Moses what was the special epithet 
by which he was to proclaim Him 
to the Israelites in Egypt, He 
answered, ‘‘I shall be that I shall 
be” (Exod. iii. 14). It was a 
name pointing onward to a future 
manifestation of Himself, and 
mysteriously indicating that the 
fulfilment of the promise in chap. 
iii. 15 would be by an incarnation 
of Deity. Jehovah is the third 
pexson of that which God spake in 
the first person, and henceforward 
it was to be the peculiar title of the 
Deity in His covenant relation 
with Israel, because. in it were 
mysteriously summed up all those 
Messianic hopes which the prophets 
were to unfold. Israel’s covenant- 
God was one ‘‘ who would become” 
the Immanuel, God manifest in the 
flesh. 

The words, then, in Exod. vi. 2, 
3, indicate that a great culmination 
had been reached. ‘Vhe Elohim of 
their fathers (Exod, iii. 13), who 
had been worshipped under various 
titles, but who had chiefly been 
known as the Omnipotent, is hence- 
forward to have a special title, 
indicative of a close relation be- 
tween Him and His people. They 
were at length a nation, and were 
to have, in a few years, a country 


of their own; and instead of the 
general monotheism of the patri- 


archs, they were to worship still 
one. God, but under a title that set 
forth, not some special attribute, 
but that He would manifest Him- - 
self more clearly and fully to them 
in time to come. It is the theocratic 
name, and could reasonably be 
given only when the theocracy was 
about to be constituted. And thus 
the care and discrimination so 
clearly shown in Genesis in the use 
of the names Jehovah and Elohim 
is explained, and is a strong argu- 
ment for the Mosaic authorship. 
Had we a mere jumble of extracts 
from a Jehovist and an Elohist, 
no such exactness would have been 
possible; for it would have been a 
mere matter of chance which name 
was employed. As it is they often 
appear in close juxtaposition, but 
each correctly used. As in this 
second narrative of creation, the 
reason for the unusual title Jehovah- 
Elohim is plain. God is no longer 
the Omnipotent, calling matter and 
life into existence, and giving them 
laws which cannot be broken; He is 
a loving being, arranging and pro- 
viding for man’s good and happi- 
ness, taking care of the most per- 
fect of His creatures, and revealing 
Himself to him as his Friend. Even 
more important is it to notice that 
in this narrative the foundation is 
laid for the Gospel, and that the 
special office of Jehovah, and the 
reason of the name, are indicated in 
chap. iii. 15. And they are given 
in relation to all mankind; for this 
is a distinguishing point of the 
Book of Genesis, and one that indi- 
cates most plainly that its origin 
was prior to the giving of the Law, 
that while it prepares for the theo- 
cracy, it ever represents God as the 
God of allthe world. There is none 
of that exclusiveness of view which 
grew up subsequently in the Jewish 
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Church: the very noblest form 
which is presented to us is that of 
Melchizedek, the king-priest of a 
Gentile town, and who on that 
account is the fit type of Christ, in 
whom once again the bonds of 
union with God’s Church became as 
wide as the world. 

The remaining té/déth have been, 
I trust, sufficiently considered in 
the notes. I would only, in con- 
clusion, warn the reader against 
expecting that all difficulties can be 
cleared away. If our view be true, 
that Moses had before him ancient 
written documents, some of which 
had even been carried by the 
family of Eber to the rich and civi- 
lised city of Ur, while others, like 
the ¢éldoth of the patriarchs, were 
recorded in their tents, then we 
possess in Genesis the oldest and 
most venerable literature in the 
world. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that the patriarchs could not 
write. Abraham came from a place 
where writing flourished; nor were 
the Canaanites an uneducated 
people. It was they who carried 
letters to Greece, and we still use 
in the main their alphabet. Nor 
are there wanting indications of 
this in their history; for the town 
Debir, to the west of Hebron, was 
called Kirjath-Sepher—i.e., Book- 
town—by the Canaanites (Josh. xv. 
15); and Kirjath-Sannah (idid. 49), 
a word hard to interpret, but which 
many explain as meaning that 
some material for writing was pre- 
pared there. But independently 
of this, Abraham would not readily 
lose an art well known to him; his 
son and grandson were both men of 
domestic habits; and before Jacob’s 
death the Israelites were settled in 
learned Egypt. 

Many of the difficulties that have 
been felt in the narrative refer to 


numbers and matters of chronology. 
Now God did not bestow upon men 
a perfect system of numeration, 
but left it to them to discover it 
for themselves. And neither He- 
brews, Greeks, nor Romans did 
discover it; but the Arabs, com- 
paratively a few centuries ago, 
invented for us that simple but 
accurate method which we now 
employ. The Hebrews at the 
present day express numbers by 
letters. Thus Aleph is put for 
one, Beth for two, Yod for ten, 
Koph for one hundred, and the 
highest number they can thus in- 
dicate is four hundred by Tau. 
Above four hundred they can only 
add letters together, or try to 
make them express higher numerals 
by dots. But we do not know 
when this system began, nor even 
when their alphabet attained to 
its full complement of twenty-two 
letters. In what way numbers 
were previously indicated is an 
entire mystery, and probably the 
earlier genealogies of mankind 
were of the nature of a memoria 
technica, and had to be explained 
by oral teaching. Moreover, the 
great object of these lists of names 
was not chronology but genealogy. 
To this the patriarchs attached the 
highest value, and their justifica- 
tion les in the genealogy of our 
Lord. From the call of Abraham 
it is possible to construct a chro- 
nology that cannot be far wrong, 
difficult as it may be to make 
1 Kings vi. 1 accord with Acts 
xiii, 20. Previously to that date 
all is uncertain, and while in a 
religious point of view we have 
everything that we want, it is as 
impossible to construct a scientific 
chronology of the world from the 
records in Genesis, as it is to con- 
struct from those same records a 
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scientific geology or astronomy. 
The Bible refuses to be put to 
purposes for which it was never 
intended. 
Of numerous interesting points 
which remain, I will notice but 
one, namely, the morality of the 
Book of Genesis. And here we 
must start with the acknowledged 
principle that there is progress 
throughout the Bible, and that as 
the light of revelation was gra- 
dually given, so with it was there 
a growth in morality. The least 
in the kingdom of heaven is in 
this respect greater than John the 
Baptist, just as he in his moral 
level was higher than all who had 
gone before (Matt. xi. 11), Hf 
then we look for a morality in the 
Book of Genesis as pure as that of 


' the Gospel, we shall look in vain; 


and in doing so must reject our 
Lord’s contrast in the Sermon on 
the Mount between His teaching 
and that of the great and good 
of old times. Yet the morality of 
the Book of Genesis is absolutely 
high, and is also such as would 
lead on to higher stages. Note 
how from the first the idea of the 
family, which many regard as 
quite modern, is the root and 
centre of the patriarchal life. 
Polygamy, that great curse of the 
Oriental home, is. from the first 
discountenanced. In the earthly 
paradise we have but one loving 
pair, and the woman is described 
as the man’s counterpart (chap. i. 
18), and so as his equal. The law 
of marriage is given in terms so 
stringent and binding (chap. ii. 
24) that our Lord could add no- 
thing to them, though He draws 
out their force (Matt. xix. 5, 6). 
When polygamy appears it is in a 
Cainite family, marked by arro- 
gance and cruelty. If Abraham 


takes to him a concubine, it is at 
his wife’s suggestion, and for the 
purpose of having offspring and 
not for lust. Isaac, though long 
without offspring, remains faithful 
to his barren wife. And, subse- 
quently, when Jacob marries two 
sisters, though his conduct falls 
far below the level of Christian 
morality, yet he regarded Rachel 
as his lawful wife unjustly with- 
held from him; and while he had 
little love for Leah, and took 
greatly to heart the fraud practised 
upon him, and to which she had 
lent herself, yet he did not cast 
her away, but took care of her, 
treated her with honour, and 
finally, it would seem, reciprocated 
her affection. And so as regards 
the handmaids, while the picture 
is even offensive to Christian feeling, 
we again notice that the dominant 
idea was that of offspring, and that 
it was the act of the wives at a 
time when each considered herself 
barren, and had for its purpose the 
increase of their family. There is 
nothing in it of a low and sensual 
character, and it seems even then 
to have been regarded as abnormal; 
for Jacob’s sons return again to 
the practice of monogamy. In all 
the pride and power of viceroyalty, 
Joseph is content with one wife. 
As regards slavery, Abraham re- 
ceives gifts of slaves from Pharaoh 
(chap. xii. 16), in addition to those 
which he had brought with him 
from Haran, and has so large a 
household as to be able to take 
with him for the battle with 
Chedorlaomer three hundred and 
eighteen trained servants born in 
his own house (chap. xiv. 14), 
Apparently, too, there was even a 
trade in slaves (chap. xvii. 27). 
Such was also the case when the 
New Testament was written, and 
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the apostles were content to provide | truthfulness. It is undoubtedly 
for the kind treatment of the slave, | the case that wherever men occupy 
while enunciating principles which ,a position of danger, they are too 


naturally led to the stern disap- 
proval of it in course of time, 
though its suppression was long 
delayed by human greed. Now in 
the Book of Genesis we find nothing 
like the predial slavery which has 
disgraced modern times. The 
slave, whether ‘“‘ born in the house 
or bought with money,” was to 
share in all the religious privileges 
of his master. The express com- 
mand was given that he should be 
circumcised, and admitted into 
covenant with his master’s God 
(chap. xvii. 18). Undoubtedly a 
large mass of the Israelite nation 
was sprung from those who had 
thus formed the families of the 
patriarchs; and we can imagine 
nothing that would more alleviate 
the lot of the ‘servant,’’ would 
increase his own self-respect, and 
insure his kindly treatment, than 
the feeling that he thus worshipped 
the same God as his master, and 
was bound up with him in the 
same religious brotherhood. We 
do not wonder after this at finding 
that not his nephew Lot, but a 
home-born slave was next in 
authority to Abraham over his 
tribe, and his prospective heir if 
he had no son (chap. xy. 2, 8). 
Nor does it surprise us that She- 
shan, a high-born descendant of 
Hezron, should give his daughter 
in marriage to a slave (1 Chron. 
ii. 385); nor that his slave, Ziba, 
should have been the representative 
vf the house of Saul until David 
called Mephi-bosheth, the son of 
Jonathan, out of obscurity, and 
restored him to his rank (2 Sam. 
ix. 2, &e.)< 

In the denial of their wives both 
Abraham and Isaac fail as regards 
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|apt to have recourse habitually to 
‘artifice to insure their safety. In 
the East to this day it is well-nigh 
the universal rule to give false 
| answers, not merely to escape from 
peril, but even simply to conform 
|to the supposed wishes of the 
questioner. We may well suppose 
that the few men of the Semitic 
race, surrounded by an _ over- 
whelming number of Elamites and 
aliens at Ur, and in the plains of 
Babylonia, were exposed to this 
temptation; and probably truth- 
fulness in the face of danger and 
| death is a heroic virtue which we _ 
have learned from Christian. mar- 
tyrs. But while we thus find the 
patriarchs deficient in this high 
quality, the two narratives condemn 
their want of faith. In both cases 
their ruse involves them in danger 
and difficulty. They are reproved 
by heathen mouths, and learn that 
truthfulness would have been their 
wisest policy. 

Finally, the sacrifice of Isaac by 
his father has often been condemned 
in unmeasared terms. We have 
here, they say, the father of the 
faithful tempted to commit a crime, 
which every dictate of a pure 
conscience would have condemned. 
Human sacrifice is the blackest 
outcome of fanaticism and morbid 
superstition, and no supposed reve- 
lation would justify a deed opposed 
to the laws of natural religion, and 
absolutely wrong in itself. A 
command requiring the commission 
of a crime ought in all cases, 
without exception, to be disobeyed. 
But, first of all, the supposed effect 
of a justification of human sacri- 
fice never has resulted from the 
patriarch’s example. No Jew ever 
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derived from it the conclusion that 
there might be circumstances under 
which a father might offer his 
child to God. The conclusion 
which they deduced from the 
occurrence was ‘that God would 
provide’ the great sacrifice (chap. 
xxli. 14, see Notes). How can an 
act be immoral from which no 
immoral consequences have resulted, 
and which has ever been so inter- 
preted as to condemn the very 
practice which these critics sup- 
posed that it favoured? But in 


sober truth, there are far higher | 


considerations involved in this 
histcry. The Bible must and 


always will be the object of con- | 
| would not be true if we had not in 


stant attack from those who stand 
outside it, but what, may we ask, 


has been the view of Abraham’s, 


conduct inside the Church? We 
may safely say that there, by Jew 
of old, and Christian now, it has 
ever been regarded as the crowning 
act of Abraham’s life. To it we 


| lieveth in Him should not 


believe that our Lord referred 
when He said, “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day: 
and he saw it, and was glad” 
(John viii. 56). For there the 
whole mystery of God’s redeeming 
love was set forth, and while only 
the great facts were recorded as a 
parable, for men to muse over 
until the interpretation came, we 
may conclude from our Lord’s 
words that to Abrabam was re- 
vealed the interpretation of the 
solemn mystery in which he had 
taken part. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that in the Book of 
Genesis we have the germ of every 
future doctrine of revelation. ‘This 


this narrative the anticipation of 
the teaching that “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
rish, 
but have everlasting life.” (John 
iii. 16). 
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15; & 17.24; Heb. 11.3. 


Tue Creative Werk (chaps. i. 
1—ii. 3). 


Q® In the beginning.—Not, 
as in Johni. 1, “from eternity,” 
but in the beginning of this 
sidereal system, of which our sun, 
with its attendant planets, forms a 
part. As there never was a time 
when God did not exist, and as 
activity is an essential part of His 
being (John y. 17), so, probably, 
there was never a time when worlds 
did not exist; and in the process of 
calling them into existence when 
and how He willed, we may well 
believe that God acted in accor- 
dance with the working of some 
universal law, of which Heis Himself 
the author. It was natural with St. 
John, when placing the same words 
at the commencement of his 
Gospel, to carry back our minds to 
a more absolute conceivable ‘‘ be- 
ginning,’ when the work of 
creation had not commenced, and 
when in the whole universe there 
was only God. E 

God.—Heb., Elohim. A word 
plural in form, but joined with a 
verb singular, except when it refers 
to the false gods of the heathen, in 
which case it takes a verb plural. 
Its root-meaning is strength, power ; 
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and the form Elohim is not to be 
regarded as a pluralis majestatis, 
but as embodying the effort of early 
human thought in feeling after the 
Deity, and in arriving at the con- 
clusion that the Deity was One. 
Thus, in the name Elohim it in- 
cluded in one Person all the powers, 
mights, and influences by which 
the world was first created and is 
now governed and maintained. In 
the Vedas, in the hymns recovered 
for us by the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whether 
Accadian or Semitic, and in all 
other ancient religious poetry, we 
find these powers ascribed to 
different beings; in the Bible alone 
Elohim is one. Christians may 
also well see in this a foreshadowing 
of the plurality of persons in the 
Divine Trinity; but its primary 
lesson is that, however diverse may 
seem the working of the powers of 
nature, the Worker is one and His 
work one. 

Created.—Creation, in its strict 
sense of producing something out 
of nothing, contains an idea sc 
noble and elevated that naturally 
human language could only gradu- 
ally rise up to it, It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the word 
bard, “he created,” may originally 
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the heaven and the earth. | 
® And the earth was with- 
out form, and void; and 
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Chaos. 
|darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And 


the Spirit of God moved 


have signified to Aew stone or. fell 
timber ; but as a matter of fact it 
is arare word, and employed chiefly 
or entirely in connection with the 
activity of God. As, moreover, 
“the heaven and the earth” can 
only mean the totality of all existent 
things, the idea of creating them 
out of nothing is contained in the 
very form of the sentence. Even 
in verses 21, 27, where the word 
may signify something less than 
creation ex nihilo, there is neverthe- 
less a passage from inert matter to 
animate life, for which science 
knows no force, or process, or 
energy capable of its accomplish- 
ment. 

The heaven and the earth. 
—The normal phrase in the Bible 
for the universe (Deut. xxxii. 1; 
Ps. exlviii. 13; Isa. i. 2). To the 
Hebrew this consisted of our one 
planet and the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it, in which he beheld the 
sun, moon, and stars. Butitis one 
of the more than human qualities of 
the language of the Holy Scriptures 
that, while written by men whose 
knowledge was in accordance with 
their times, it does not contradict 
the increased knowledge of later 
times. Contemporaneous with the 
creation of the earth was the calling 
into existence, not merely perhaps 
of our solar system, but of that 
sidereal universe of which we form 
so smalla part ; but naturally in the 
Bible our attention is confined to 
that which chiefly concerns our- 
selves. 

) And the earth.—The con- 
junction “and” negatives the well- 


meant attempt to harmonise geology 
and Scripture by taking verse 1 as 
a mere heading; the two verses go 
together, and form a general sum- 
mary of creation, which is atter- 
wards divided into its several 
stages. 

Was is not the copula, but the 
substantive verb existed, and ex- 
presses duration of time. After 
creation, the earth existed as a 
shapeless and empty waste. 

Without form, and void.— 
Literally, tohw and bohw, which 
words are both substantives, and 
signify wasteness and emptiness. 
The similarity of their forms, joined 
with the harshness of their sound, 
made them pass almost into a pro- 
verb for everything that was dreary 
and desolate (Isa. xxxiv. 11; Jer. 
iv. 23). It expresses here the state 
of primeval matter immediately 
after creation, when as yet there 
was no cohesion between the 
separate particles. 

Darkness.—As light is the re- 
sult either of the condensation of 
matter or of vibrations caused by 
chemical action, this exactly agrees 
with the previous representation of 
the chaos out of which the earth 
was to be shaped. It existed at 
present only as an incoherent waste 
of emptiness. 

The deep. — Téhim. This 
word, from a root signifying con- 
fusion or disturbance, is poetically 
applied to the ocean, as in Ps. xlii. 
7, from the restless motion of its 
waves, but is used here to describe 
the chaos as a surging mass of 
shapeless matter. In the Baby- 
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face of theigscora 


of Light. 


® And God said, “Let 
there be light: and there 


lonian legend, Tiimat, the Hebrew 
téhom, is represented as overcome by 
Merodach, who out of the primeval 
anarchy brings order and beauty 
(Sayce, Chaldean Genesis, pp. 59, 
109, 113). 

The Spirit of God.—Heb., a 
wind of God, i.e. a mighty wind, as 
rendered by the Targum and most 
Jewish interpreters. (See Note on 
chap. xxiii. 6.) So the wind of 
Jehovah makes the grass wither 
(Isa. xl. 7) ; and so God makes the 
winds His messengers (Ps. civ. 4). 
The argument that no wind at 
present existed because the atmo- 
sphere had not been created is base- 
less, for if water existed, so did air. 
But this unseen material force, 
wind (John iii. 8), has ever sug- 
gested to the human mind the 
thought of the Divine agency, 
which, equally unseen, is even 
mightier in its working. When, 
then, creation is ascribed to the 
wind (Job xxvi. 13; Ps. civ. 30), 
we justly see, not the mere instru- 
mental force employed, but rather 
that Divine operative energy which 
resides especially in the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity. But 
we must be upon our guard against 
the common error of commentators, 
who read into the text of these 
most ancient documents perfect 
doctrines which were not revealed 
in their fulness until the Gospel was 
given: It is a marvellous fact that 
Genesis does contain the germ of 
well-nigh every evangelical truth, 
but it contains it in a suggestive 
and not a completed form. So here 
this mighty energising wind sug- 
gests to us the thought of the Holy 
Ghost, and is far more eloquent in 


its original simplicity than when 
we read into it a doctrine not made 
known until revelation was per- 
fected in Christ (John vii. 39). 

Moved.—Heb., fluttered lovingly. 
(See Deut. xxxii. 11.). This word 
also would lead the mind up to the 
thought of the agency of a Person. 
In Syriac the verb is a very com- 
mon one for the incubation of birds ; 
and, in allusion to this place, it is 
metaphorically employed, both of 
the waving of the hand of the 
priest over the cup in consecrating 
the wine for the Eucharist, and of 
that of the patriarch over the head 
of a bishop at his consecration. 
Two points must here be noticed : 
the first, that the motion was not 
self-originated, but was external to 
the chaos; the second, that it was 
a gentle and loving energy, which 
tenderly and gradually, with 
fostering care, called forth the 
latent possibilities of a nascent 
world. 
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@) And God said.—Voice and 
sound there could be none, nor was 
there any person to whom God ad- 
dressed this word of power. The 
phrase, then, is metaphorical, and 
means that God enacted for the 
universe a law; and ten times we 
find the command similarly given. 
The beauty and sublimity of the 
language here used has often been 
noticed : God makes no preparation, 
He employs no means, needs no 
secondary agency. He speaks, and 
it is done. His word alone con- 
tains all things necessary for the 
fulfilment of His will. So in the 
cognate languages the word Lmir, 
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was light. “ And God saw | 
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of Light 


the light, that if was good: 


ruler, is, literally, speaker. The 
Supreme One speaks: with the 
rest, to hear is toobey. God, then, 
by speaking, gives to nature a 
universal and enduring law. His 
commands are not temporary, but 
eternal; and whatever secondary 
causes were called into existence 
when the Elohim, by a word, 
created light, those same causes 
produce it now, and will produce it 
until God. recalls His word. We 
have, then, here nature’s first 
universal law. What is it? 

Let there be light: and 
there was light.—The sublimity 
of the original is lost in our lan- 
guage by the cumbrous multiplica- 
tion of particles. The Hebrew is 
Yhi dr wayhi or. Light is not 
itself a substance, but isa condition 
or state of matter; and _ this 
primeval light was probably elec- 
tric, arising from the condensation 
and friction of the elements as they 
began to arrange themselves in 
order. And this, again, was due to 
what is commonly called the law of 
gravitation, or of the attraction of 
matter. If on the first day elec- 
tricity and magnetism were gener- 
ated, and the laws given which 
create and control them, we have in 
them the two most powerful and 
active energies of the present and 
of all time; or possibly two forms 
of one and the same busy and rest- 
less force. And the law thus given 
was that of gravitation, of which 
light was the immediate result. 

@¢) And God saw.—This con- 
templation indicates, first, lapse of 
time ; and next, that the judgment 
pronounced was the verdict of the 
Divine reason. 

That it was good.—aAs light 


was a necessary result of motion in 
the world-mass, so was it indispen- 
sable for all that was to follow, 
inasmuch as neither vegetable nor 
animal life can exist without it. 
But the repeated approval by the 
Deity of each part and portion of 
this material universe -(comp. Ps. 
civ. 31) also condemns all Mani- 
cheean theories, and asserts that 
this world is a noble home for man, 
and life a blessing, in spite of its 
solemn responsibilities. 

And God divided... 
The first three creative days are all 
days of order and distribution, and 
have been called ‘‘ the three separa- 
tions.”” But while on the first two 
days no new thing was created, but 
only the chaotic matter (described 
in verse 2) arranged, on day three 
there was the introduction of vege- 
table life. The division on the 
first day does not imply that dark- 
ness has a separate and independent 
existence, but that there were now 
periods of light and darkness; and 
thus by the end of the first day our 
earth must have advanced far on its 
way towards its present state. (See 
Note, verse 5.) Itis, however, even 
more probable that the ultimate 
results of each creative word are 
summed up in the account given of 
it. No sooner did motion begin, 
than the separation of the air and 
water from the denser particles 
must have begun too. The imme- 
diate result was light; removed 
by a greater interval was the for- 
mation of an open space round the 
contracting earthball; still more 
remote was the formation of conti- 
nents and oceans; but the separa- 
tions must haye commenced imme- 
diately that the “ wind of Elohim” 
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and God divided 'the light 
from the darkness. © And 
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1 Heb., 
between 
the 
light 
and 


of Light. 


God called the light Day, 
and the darkness he called 


between the darkness. 


began to brood upon and move the 
chaotic mass. How far these 
separations had advanced before 
there were recurrent periods of 
light and darkness is outside the 
scope of the Divine narrative, 
which is not geological, but re- 
ligious. 

© God called the light Day 
- » - - Night.— Before this 
distinction of night and day was 
possible there must have been out- 
side the earth, not as yet the sun, 
but a bright phosphorescent mass, 
such as now enwraps that luminary; 
and, secondly, the earth must have 
begun to revolve upon its axis. 
Consequent upon this would be, not 
merely alternate periods of light 
and darkness, but also of heat and 
cold, from which would result 
important effects upon the formation 
of the earth’s crust. Moreover, in 
thus giving ‘‘ day” and “night” 
names, God ordained language, and 
that vocal sounds should be the 
symbols of things. This law 
already looks forward to the exist- 
ence of man, the one being on earth 
who calls things by their names. 

And the evening and the 
morning.—Literally, And was an 
evening and was a morning day one, 
the definite article not being used 
till verse 31, when we have “ day 
the sixth,’ which was also the last 
of the creative days. 

The word “evening ’’ means a 
miature. It isno longer the opaque 
darkness of a world without light, 
but the intermingling of light and 
darkness. (Comp. Zech. xiv. 6, 7.) 
This is followed by a ‘‘morning,”’ 
that is, a breaking forth of light. 


Evening is placed first because 
there was a progress from a less to 
a greater brightness and order and 
beauty. The Jewish method of 
calculating the day from sunset to 
sunset was not the cause, but the 
result of this arrangement. 

The first day.—-A creative day 
is not a period of twenty-four 
hours, but an gon, or period of in- 
definite duration, as the Bible it- 
self teaches us. For in chap. ii. 4 
the six days of this narrative are 
described as and summed up in one 
day, creation being there regarded, 
not in its successive stages, but as 
a whole. So by the common con- 
sent of commentators, the seventh 
day, or day of God’s rest, is that 
age in which we are now living, 
and which will continue until the 
consummation of all things. So in 
Zech. xiv. 7 the whole Gospel dis- 
pensation is called ‘“‘one day;” 
and constantly in Hebrew, as prob- 
ably in all languages, day is used 
in a very indefinite manner, as, for 
instance, in Deut. ix. 1. Those, 
however, who adopt the very prob- 
able suggestion of Kurtz, that the 
revelation of the manner of crea- 
tion was made in a succession of 
representations or pictures dis- 
played before the mental vision of 
the tranced seer, have no difficul- 
ties. He saw the dark gloom of 
evening pierced by the bright 
morning light: that was day one. 
Again, an evening cleft by the 
light, and he saw an opening space 
expanding itself around the world : 
that was day two. Again darkness 
and light, and on the surface of the 
earth he saw the waters rushing 
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Night. And the evening |' 3¢%» | and let it divide the waters 
and the morning were the | /#¢, | from the waters. And 
first day. a | God made the firmament, 

© And God said, “Let | “4! and divided the, waters 
there be a “firmament in| %% | which were under the fir- 
the midst of the waters, e mao mament from the waters 
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10.12; & 51.15. 


Jer. . 
2 Heb., expansion. 


down into the seas: that was day 
three. And so on. What else could 
he call these periods but days? But 
as St. Augustine pointed out, there 
was no sun then, and “it is very 
difficult for us to imagine what sort 
of days these could be” (De Civ. 
Dei, xi. 6, 7). It must further be 
observed that this knowledge of the 
stages of creation could only have 
been given by revelation, and that 
the agreement of the Mosaic record 
with geology is so strmking that 
there is no real difficulty in be- 
lieving it to be inspired. The 
difficulties arise almost entirely 
from popular fallacies or the mis- 
taken views of commentators. 
Geology has done noble service for 
religion in sweeping away the mean 
views of God’s method of working 
which used formerly to prevail. 
We may add that among the Chal- 
deans a cosmic day was a period of 
43,200 years, being the equivalent 
of the cycle of the procession of 
the equinoxes (Lenormant, Les 
Origines de [ Histoire, p. 233). 

() A firmament.—This is the 
Latin translation of the Greek word 
used by the translators of the Sep- 
tuagint version. Undoubtedly it 
means something solid; and such 
was the idea of the Greeks, and 
probably also of the Hebrews. As 
such it appears in the poetry of the 
Bible, where it is described as a 
mighty vault of molten glass (Job 


Xxxvii. 18), upheld by the mountains 
as pillars (ibid. xxvi. 11; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 8), and having doors and lat- 
tices through which the Deity pours 
forth abundance (chap. vii. 11; Ps. 
lxxviii. 23). Even in this ‘‘ Hymn 
of Creation” we have poetry, but 
not expressed in vivid metaphors, 
but in sober and thoughtful lan- 
guage. Here, therefore, the word 
rendered “ firmament” means an 
expanse. If, as geologists tell us, 
the earth at this stage was an in- 
candescent mass, this expanse would 
be the ring of equilibrium, where 
the heat supplied from below was 
exactly equal to that given off by 
radiation into the cold ether above. 
And gradually this would sink 
lower and lower, until finally it 
reached the surface of the earth ; 
and at this point the work of the 
second day would be complete. 

“ God made the firmament. 
—This wide open expanse upon 
earth’s surface, supplied by the 
chemistry of nature—that is, of 
God—with that marvellous mix- 
ture of gases which form atmos- 
pheric air, was a primary necessity 
for man’s existence and activity. 
In each step of the narrative it is 
ever man that is in view; and even 
the weight of the superincumbent 
atmosphere is indispensable for the 
health and comfort of the human 
body, and for the keeping of all 
things in their place onearth. (See 
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the Firmament, 


mament Heaven. And the 


mament: and it was so. |*{s"°"|evening and the morning 


®& And God called the “fir- 


were the second day. 


Note, verse 8.) And in this secon- 
dary sense it may still rightly be 
called the firmament. 

The waters which were 
under the firmament...the 
waters which were above 
the firmament.—While this is a 
popular description of what we 
daily see, namely, masses of run- 
ning water congregated upon 
earth’s surface, and above a cloud- 
land, into which the waters rise and 
float, it is not contrary to, but in 
accordance with, science. The at- 
mosphere is the receptacle of the 
waters evaporated from the earth 
and ocean, and Ly means of elec- 
trical action it keeps these aqueous 
particles in a state of repulsion, and 
forms clouds, which the winds carry 
in their bosom. So full of thought- 
ful contrivance and arrangement 
are the laws by which rain is 
formed and the earth watered, that 
they are constantly referred to in 
the Bible as the chief natural proof 
of God’s wisdom and goodness, 
(See Acts xiv. 17.) Moreover, were 
there not an open expanse next the 
earth, it would be wrapped in a 
perpetual mist, unvisited by sun- 
shine, and the result would be such 
as described in chap. il. 5, that man 
could not exist on earth to till the 
ground. The use, however, of popu- 
lar language and ideasis confessedly 
the method of Holy Scripture, and 
we must not force upon the writer 
knowledge which man was to gain 
for himself. Even if the writer 
supposed that the rains were poured 
down from an upper reservoir, it 
would be no more an argument 


against his being inspired than St. 
Mark’s expression, “The sun did 
set”? (Mark i. 32), disproves the 
inspiration of the Gospels. For 
the attainment of all such know- 
ledge God has provided another 
way. 

(*) God called the firmament 
(the expanse) Heaven.—This isa 
Saxon word, and means something 
heaved up. The Hebrew probably 
means the heights, or upper regions, 
into which the walls of cities never- 
theless ascend (Deut. i. 28). In 
verse 1, ‘‘the heaven ”’ may include 
the abysmal regions of space; here 
it means the atmosphere round our 
earth, which, at a distance of about 
forty-five miles from the surface, 
melts away into the imponderable 
ether. The work of the second 
day is not described as being good, 
though the LXX. add this usual 
formula. Probably, however, the 
work of the second and third days 
is regarded as one. In both there 
was a separation of waters; but it 
was only when the open expanse 
reached the earth’s surface, and re- 
duced its temperature, that water 
could exist in any other form than 
that of vapour. But no sooner did 
it exist in a fluid form than the 
pressure of the atmosphere would 
make it seek the lowest level. he 
cooling, moreover, of the earth’s 
surface would produce cracks and 
fissures, into which the waters 
would descend, and when these 
processes were well advanced, 
then at the end of the third 
day “God saw that it was 
good.” 
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™ And God said, * Let the gathering together of 
the waters under the hea-|*"s3*% the waters called he Seas : 
ven be gathered together| 3°?** and God saw that w was 
unto one place, and let the good. © And God said, 
dry land appear: and it); y.,, |Let the earth bring forth 
was so. ® And God called | “nr |'grass, the herb yielding 
the dry land Earth; and seed, and the fruit tree 

® Let the waters... be| This was the third day’s work. 


gathered together.—The verb, 
as Gesenius shows, refers rather to 
the condensation of water, which, 
as we have seen, was impossible till 
the surface of the earth was made 
cool by the radiation of heat into 
the open expanse around it. 

Unto one place.—The ocean 
bed. We must add the vast depth 
of the ocean to the height of the 
mountains before we can rightly 
estimate the intensity of the forces 
at work on the third day. Vast, 
too, as the surface of the ocean may 
appear compared with the dry land, 
it is evidently only just sufficient 
to supply the rain necessary for 
vegetation. Were it less, either the 
laws of evaporation must be altered, 
with painful and injurious effects, 
or much of the earth’s surface 
would be barren. 

Let the dry land appear.— 
Simple as this might appear, it yet 
required special provision on the 
part of the Creator; for otherwise 
the various materials of the earth 
would have arranged themselves in 
concentric strata, according to their 
density, and upon them the water 
would have reposed evenly, and 
above it the air. But geologists 
tell us that these strata have been 
broken up and distorted from below 
by volcanic agencies, while the sur- 
face has been furrowed and worn 
by the denuding power of water. 


By the cooling of the crust of the 
earth the vast mass of waters, 
which now covers two-thirds of its 
surface, and which hitherto had 
existed only as vapour, began to 
condense, and pour down upon the 
earth as rain. Meanwhile the earth 
parted with its internal heat but 
slowly, and thus, while its crust 
grew stiff, there was within a mass 
of molten fluid. As this would be 
acted upon by the gravity of the 
sun and moon, in just the same way 
as the ocean is now, this inner tidal 
wave would rupture the thin crust 
above, generally in lines trend- 
ing from north-east to south-west. 
Hence mountain ranges and deep 
sea beds, modified by many changes 
since, but all having the same final 
object. of providing dry land for 
man’s abode. é 
(1) Let the earth bring forth 
grass.—This is the second creative 
act. The first was the calling of 
matter into existence, which, by the 
operation of mechanical and chemi- 
cal laws, imposed upon it by the 
Creator, was arranged and digested 
into a cosmos, that is, an orderly 
and harmonious whole. These laws 
are now and ever in perpetual ac- 
tivity, but no secondary or derived 
agency can either add one atom to 
the world-mass or diminish aught 
from it. The second creative act 
was the introduction of life, first 
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yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed ¢s in itself, 
upon the earth: and it 
was so. ) And the earth 
brought forth grass, and 
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made Fruitful. 


herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind: and 
God saw that i was good. 


vegetable, and then animal ; and for 
this nothing less than an Almighty 
power would suffice. ‘Three stages 


of it are enumerated. ‘The first is | 


deshe, not ‘grass,’ but a mere 
greenness, without visible seed or 
stalk, such as to this day may be 
seen upon the surface of rocks, and 
which, when examined by the mi- 
croscope, is found to consist of a 
growth of plants of a minute and 
mean type. But all endogenous 
plants belong to this class, and are 
but the development of this primary 
greenness. Far higher in the scale 
are the seed-bearing plants which 
follow, among which the most im- 
portant are the cerealia; while in 
the third class, vegetation reaches 
its highest development in the tree 
with woody stem, and the seed en- 
closed in an edible covering. Geolo- 
gists inform us that cryptogamous 
plants, which were the higher forms 
of the first class, prevailed almost 
exclusively till the end of the car- 
bonaceous period; but even inde- 
pendently of this evidence we could 
scarcely suppose that fruit-trees 
came into existence before the sun 
shone upon the earth; while the 
cerealia are found only in surface 
deposits in connection with vestiges 
of man. Vegetation, therefore, did 
not reach its perfection until the 
sixth day, when animals were 
~ ereated which needed these seeds 
and fruits for their food. But so far 
from there being anything in the 
creative record to require us to be- 
lieve that the development of vege- 


tation was not gradual, it is abso- 
lutely described as being so; and 
with that first streak of green God 
gave also the law of vegetation, 
and under His fostering hand all in 
due time came to pass which that 
first bestowal of vegetable life con- 
tained. Itis the constant rule of 
Holy Scripture to include in a 
narrative the ultimate as well as 
the immediate results of an act; 
and moreover, in the record of these 
creative days we are told what on 
each day was new, while the con- 
tinuance of all that preceded is 
understood. The dry land called 
into existence on the third day was 
not dry enough to be the abode of 
terrestrial animals till the sixth day, 
and not till then would it bear such 
vegetation as requires a dry soil; 
and the evidence of geology shows 
that the atmosphere, created on the 
second day, was not sufficiently 
free from carbonic acid and other 
vapours to be fit for animals to 
breathe, until long ages of rank 
vegetation had changed these gases 
into coal. When, then, on the 
third day, “‘ God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass . . . herb yield- 
ing seed .. . tree.” He gave the 
perfect command, but the complete 
fulfilment of that command would 
be gradual, as the state of the earth 
and the necessities of the living 
creatures brought forth upon it 
required, For in God’s work 
there is always a fitness, aud 
nothing with Him is hurried or 
premature. 
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a8) And the evening and 
the morning were the third 
day. 

a) And God said, Let 
there be “lights in the fir- 


be 
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1 Heh., 


the day | 
and be-| 
tween 
the 
night. 
@ Deut. 4. 
19; Ps. 
136. 7. 


and Stars. 


/mament of the heaven to 
divide the day from the 
night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and 
for days, and years: “and 


tween 


(4) Tet there be lights (lu- 
minaries) in the firmament (or 
expanse) of the heaven.—In 
Hebrew the word for light is ér, 
and for luminary, ma-ér,a light- 
bearer. The light was created on 
the first day, and its concentration 
into great centres must at once 
have commenced; but the great 
luminaries did not appear in the 
open sky until the fourth day. 
With this begins the second triad 
of the creative days. Up to this 
time there had been arrangement 
chiefly; heat and water had had 
their periods of excessive activity, 
but with the introduction of vege- 
tation there came also the promise 
of things higher and nobler than 
mechanical laws. Now, this fourth 
day seems to mark two things: 
first, the surface of the earth has 
become so cool as to need heat 
given it from without; and se- 
condly, there was now a long pause 
in creation. No new law in it is 
promulgated, no new factor intro- 
duced; only the atmosphere grows 
clearer, the earth more dry; vege- 
tation does its part in absorbing 
gases; and day by day the sun 
shines with more unclouded bril- 
liancy, followed by the mild radi- 
ance of the moon, and finally, by 
the faint gleamings of the stars. 
But besides this, as the condensa- 
tion of luminous matter into the 
sun was the last act in the shaping 
of our solar system, it is quite pos- 
sible that during this long fourth 
day the sun finally assumed as 


nearly as possible its present di- 
mensions and form. No doubt it 
is still changing and slowly draw- 
ing nearer to that period when, 
God’s seventh day of rest being 
over, the knell of this our creation 
will sound, and the sun, with its 
attendant planets, and among them 
our earth, become what God shall 
then will. But during this seventh 
day, in which we are now living, 
God works only in maintaining 
laws already given, and no out- 
burst either of creative or of de- 
structive energy can take place. 

Let them be for signs—i.e., 
marks, means of knowing. This 
may be taken as qualifying what 
follows, and would then mean, Let 
them be means for distinguishing 
seasons, days, and years; but more 
probably it refers to the signs of 
the zodiac, which anciently played 
so important a part, not merely in 
eRe but in matters of daily 
life. 

Seasons.—Not spring, summer, 
and the like, but regularly recur- 
ing periods, like the three great 
festivals of the Jews. In old time 
men depended, both in agriculture, 
navigation, and daily life, upon 
their own observation of the set- 
ting and rising of the constella- 
tions. This work is now done for 
us by others, and put into a con- 
venient form in almanacks; but 
equally now, as of old, days, years, 
and seasons depend upon the mo- 
tion of the heavenly orbs. 

(*) To give light.—This was 
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let them be for lights in 
the firmament of the hea- 
ven to give light upon 
the earth: and it was so. 
“9 And God made two 
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and Stars. 


heaven to give light upon 
the earth, “* and to “rule 
over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the 


ine, | light from the darkness: 


or the 
great lights; the greater fre “land God saw that it was ~ 
light *to rule the day, and} 4% | good. And the evening 
the lesser light to rule the and the morning were the 
night: he made the stars fourth day. 
also. ©? And God set them ©) And God said, ? Let 
in the firmament of the|’é.%" |the waters bring forth 


to be henceforward the permanent 
arrangement for the bestowal of 
that which is an essential condition 
for all life, vegetable and animal. 
As day and night began on the 
first day, it is evident that very 
soon there was a concentrating 
mass of light and heat outside the 
earth, and as the expanse grew 
clear its effects must have become 
more powerful. There was day- 
light, then, long before the fourth 
day ; but it was only then that the 
sun and moon became fully formed 
and constituted as they are at 
present, and shone regularly and 
clearly in the bright sky. 

(6) He made the stars also. 
—The Hebrew 1s, God made two great 
lights ... to rule the night ; and 
also the stars. Though the word 
“also” carries back ‘the stars” 
to the word “made,” yet its repe- 
tition in our version makes it seem 
as if the meaning was that God 
now created the stars; whereas the 
real sense is that the stars were to 
rule the night equally with the 
moon. But besides this, there was 
no place where the stars—by which 
the planets are chiefly meant— 
could be so well mentioned as here. 
Two of them, Venus and Mercury, 


were formed somewhere between 
the first and the fourth day; and 
absolutely it was not till this day 
that our solar system, consisting of 
a central sun and the planets, with. 
their attendant satellites, was com- 
plete. To introduce the idea of 
the fixed stars is unreasonable, for 
it is the planets which, by becom- 
ing in their turns morning and 
evening stars, rule the night; 
though the fixed stars indicate the 
seasons of the year. The true 
meaning, then, is, at the end of the 
fourth day the distribution of land 
and water, the state of the atmo- 
sphere, the alternation of day and 
night, of seasons and years, and 
the astronomical relations of the 
sun, moon, and planets (with the 
stars) to the earth were all settled 
and fixed, much as they are at pre- 
sent. And to this geology bears 
witness. Existing causes amply 
suffice to account for all changes 
that have taken place on our globe 
since the day when animal life first 
appeared upon the earth. 

20) Tet the waters... in 
the open firmament.—The days 
of the second creative triad corre- 
spond to those of the first. Light 
was created on the first day, and on 
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abundantly the !moving |! 3%. |and every living creature 
creature that hath AS eae that moveth, which the 
and fowl that miey fly above | . —_ waters brought forth abun- 


the earth in the %open fir-|* jacesr | dantly, after their kind, 
mament of heaven. ©? And firma- ‘ and every winged fowl after 
MeENE O, 


God created great whales, | heaven. his kind: and ‘God saw that 


the fourth it was gathered into | of Eden was planted, so the pea- 
light-bearers; on the second day | cock may not have spread his gaudy 
air and water were called into | plumes till the time was approach- 
being, and on the fifth day they |ing when there would be human 
were peopled with life; lastly, on|eyes capable of admiring his 
the third day the dry land ap- | beauty. 
peared, and on the sixth day it be-| And fowl that may fly.— 
came the home of animals and man. | Heb., and let fowl, or winged crea- 
Bring forth abundantly | tures, fy above the earth. It does 
the moving creature that | not say that they were formed out 
hath life.—Literally, Jet the| of the water. (Comp. chap. ii. 19.) 
waters swarm a swarm of living | Nor is it confined to birds, but in- 
* soul. But the word sow! properly | cludes all creatures that can wing 
signifies “ breath,” and thus, after | their way in the air. 
the long pause of the fourth day,| In the open firmament.— 
during which vegetation was ad-| Literally, «pon the face of the ex- 
vancing under the ripening effects | panse of heaven—that is, in front of 
of solar heat, we now hasten on-| it, upon the lower surface of the 
ward to another creative act, by | atmosphere near to the earth. 
which God called into being crea-| @ God created great whales. 
tures which live by breathing. |—Whales, strictly speaking, are 
And as vegetation began with a| mammals, and belong to the crea- 
green tinge upon the rocks, so | tion of the sixth day. But tannin, 
doubtless animal life began in the | the word used here, means any long 
most rudimentary manner, and ad- | creature, and is used of serpents in 
vanced through animalcules and | Exod. vii. 9,10 (where, however, 
insects up to fish and reptiles. The | it may mean a crocodile), and in 
main point noticed in the text as| Deut. xxxii. 33; of the crocodile in 
to the living things produced on| Ps. lxxiy. 18, Isa. li. 9, Ezek. xxix, 
this day is their fecundity. They | 3; and of sea monsters generally 
are all those creatures which mul-|in Job vii. 12. It thus appro- 
tiply in masses. It does not, how-| priately marks the great Saurian 
ever, follow that the highest forms |age. ‘The use, too, of the verb 
of fish and reptiles were reached bard, “he created,” is no argument 
before. the lowest form of land against its meaning to produce out 
animal was created. All that we | of nothing, because it belongs not 
are taught is that the Infusoria and | to these monsters, which may have 
Ovipara preceded the Mammalia. | been “evolved,” but to the whole 
As the most perfect trees may not | verse, which describes the intro- 
have been produced till the Garden | duction of animal life; and this is 
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at was good. © And God | 
blessed them, saying, “Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and 


fill the waters in the seas, |, .y817- 
Sn Bae 


and let fowl multiply in the 
earth. © And the even- 
ing and the morning were 


the fifth day. 
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and Cattle. 


©) And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living. 
creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth after 
his kind: and it was so. 
©) And God made the beast 
of the earth after his kind, 


one of the special creative acts 
which physical science acknow- 
ledges to be outside its domain. 

After their kind.—This sug- 
gests the belief that the various 
genera and:species of birds, fishes, 
and insects were from the begin- 
ning distinct, and will continue so, 
_even if there be some amount of 
free play in the improvement and 
development of existing species. 

@) Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply.—This blessing shows that the 
earth was replenished with animal 
rife from a limited number of pro- 
genitors, and probably from a 
small number of centres, both for 
the flora and for the fauna. 

3) The fifth day.--Upon the 
work of the first four days geology 
is virtually silent, and the theories 
respecting the physical formation 
of the world belong to other 
sciences. But as regards the fifth 
day its testimony is ample. In the 
lowest strata of rocks, such as the 
Cambrian and Silurian, we find 

-marine animals, mollusca, and tri- 
lobites ; higher up in the Devonian 
rocks we find fish ; in the Carbona- 
ceous period we find reptiles; and 
above these, in the Permian, those 
mighty saurians, deseribed in our 
version as great whales. Traces of 
birds, even in these higher strata, 
if existent at all, are rare, but in- 
dubitably occur in the Triassic | 


series. We thus learn that this 
fifth day covers a vast space of 
time, and, in accordance with what 
has been urged before as regards 
vegetation, it is probable that the 
introduction of the various genera 
and species was gradual. God does 
nothing in haste, and our concep- 
tions of His marvellous working 
are made more clear and worthy of 
His greatness by the evidence 
which geology affords. 

?4) Let the earth bring 
forth.—WNeither this, nor the cor- 
responding phrase in verse 20, 
necessarily imply spontaneous gene- 
ration, though such is its literal 
meaning. It need mean no more 
than that land animals, produced 
on the dry ground, were now to 
follow upon those produced in tho 
waters. However produced, we 
believe that the sole active power 
was the creative will of God, but 
of His modus operandi we know 
nothing. 

On this sixth creative day there 
are four words of power. By the 
first, the higher animals are sum- 
moned into being; by the second, 
man; the third provides for the 
continuance and increase of the 
beings which God had created ; the 
fourth assigns the vegetable world 
both to man and animals as food. 

The creation of man is thus made 
a distinct act; for though created 
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and cattle after their kind, | 
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of Man. 


@) And God said, * Let 


e 1) te oes : 
and every thing that creep- |* wa 6;| us make man in our image, 
Or. : 
eth upon the earth after M75 after our likeness: and let 
his kind : and God saw that 24 Gol them have dominion over 


it was good. 


the fish of the sea,‘and over 


on the sixth day, because he is a 
land animal, yet it is in the latter 
part of the day, and after a pause 
of contemplation and counsel. The 
reason for this, we venture to 
affirm, is that in man’s creation we 
have a far greater advance in the 
work of the Almighty than at any 
previous stage. For up to this 
time all has been Jaw, and the 
highest point reached was tnstinet ; 
and we have now freedom, reason, 
intellect, speech. The evolutionist 
may give us many an interesting 
theory about the upgrowth of 
man’s physical nature, but the in- 
troduction of this moral and men- 
tal freedom places as wide a chasm 
in his way as the first introduction 
of vegetable, and then of animal 
life. 

The living creature, or 
rather, the ereature that lives by 
breathing, is divided into three 
classes. The first is ‘‘ behemah,”’ 
cattle: literally, the dwmnb brute, 
but especially used of the larger 
ruminants, which were soon domes- 
ticated, and became man’s speech- 
less servants. Next comes the 
“ creeping thing,” or rather, moving 
thing, from a verb translated 
moveth in verse 21. It probably 
signifies the whole multitude of 
small animals, and not reptiles par- 
ticularly. For strictly the word 
refers rather to their number than 
to their means of locomotion, and 
means a swarm. The third class 
is “the beast of the earth,’ the 
wild animals that roam over a large 


extent of country, including the 
carnivora. But asa vegetable diet 
is expressly assigned in verse 30 
to the “beast of the earth,” while 
the evidence of the rocks proves 
that even on the fifth day the 
saurians fed upon fish and upon 
one another, the record seems to 
point out a closer relation between 
man and the graminivora than with 
these fierce denizens of the forest. 
The narrative of the flood proves 
conclusively that there were no 
carnivora in the ark; and imme- 
diately afterwards beasts that kill 
men were ordered to be destroyed 
(chap. ix. 5, 6). It is plain that 
from the first these beasts lay out- 
side the covenant. But as early as 
the fourth century, Titus, Bishop 
of Bostra, in his treatise against 
the Manichees, showed, on other 
than geological grounds, that the 
carnivora existed before the fall, 
and that there was nothing incon- 
sistent with God’s wisdom or love 
in their feeding upon other ani- 
mals. In spite of their presence, 
all was good. The evidence of 
geology proves that in the age 
when the carnivora were most 
abundant, the graminivora were 
represented by species of enormous 
size, and that they flourished in 
multitudes far surpassing anything 
that exists in the present day. 

(6) Let us make man.—Comp. 
chap. xi. 7. The making of man 
is so ushered in as to show that at 
length the work of creation had 
reached its perfection and ultimate 
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the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over 
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all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that 


goal, As regards the use of the 
plural here, Maimonides thinks 
that God took counsel with the 
earth, the latter supplying the 
body and Elohim the soul. But it 
is denied in Isa. xl. 13 that God 
ever took counsel with any one but 
Himself. The Jewish interpreters 
generally think that the angels are 
meant. More truly and more re- 
verently we may say that this first 
chapter of Genesis is the chapter of 
mysteries, and just as “the wind 
of God” in verse 2 was the preg- 
nant germ which grew into the 
revelation of the Holy Ghost, so in 
Elohim, the many powers concen- 
‘trated in one being, lies the germ 
of the doctrine of a plurality of 
persons in the Divine Unity. It 
is not a formal proof of the Trinity, 
nor do believers in the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture so use it. What 
they affirm is, that from the very 
beginning the Bible is full of such 
germs, and that no one of them 
remains barren, but all develop, 
and become Christian truths. There 
is in this first book a vast array of 
figures, types, indications, yearn- 
ings, hopes, fears, promises, and 
_ express predictions, which advance 

onwards like an ever-deepening 
river, and when they all find a 
logical fulfilment in one way, the 
conclusion is that that fulfilment 
‘is not only true, but was intended. 

Man. — Hebrew, Adam. In 
Assyrian the name for man is also 
adamu, or admu. In that litera- 
ture, so marvellously preserved to 
our days, Sir H. Rawlinson thinks 
that he has traced the first man up 
to the black or Accadian race. It 
is hopeless to attempt any deriva- 


tion of the name, as it must have 
existed before any of the verbs and 
nouns from which commentators 
attempt to give it a meaning; and 
the addmah, or “ tilled ground,” of 
which we shall soon hear so much, 
evidently had its name from Adam. 

In our image, after our 
likeness.—The human body is 
after God’s image only as being 
the means whereby man attains to 
dominion: for dominion is God's 
attribute, inasmuch as He is sole 
Lord. Man’s body, therefore, as 
that of one who rules, is erect, and 
endowed with speech, that he may 
give the word of command. The 
soul is, first, in God’s image. This, 
as suggesting an external likeness, 
may refer to man’s reason, free- 
will, self-consciousness, and so on. 
But itis, secondly, in God’s likeness, 
which implies something closer and 
more inward. It refers to man’s 
moral powers, and especially to his 
capacity of attaining unto holiness. 
Now man has lost neither of these 
two. (Comp. chap. ix. 6; 1 Cor. 
xi. 7; James iii. 9.) Both were 
weakened and defiled by the fall, 
but were still retained in a greater 
or less degree. In the man Christ 
Jesus both were perfect ; and fallen 
man, when new-created in Christ, 
attains actually to that perfection 
which was his only potentially at 
his first creation, and to which 
Adam never did attain. 

Let them have dominion.— 
The plural here shows that we 
have to do not with Adam and 
Eve, but with the human race 
generally. This, too, agrees with 
the whole bearing of the first chap- 
ter, which deals in a large general 
7a 
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ecreepeth upon the earth. |*%" |and have dominion over 
7) So God created man in| J‘Js* | the fish of the sea, and over 
his own image, in the image the fowl of the air, and 
of God created he him ;'s eno. 1.) over every living thing that 
“male and female created ‘moveth upon the earth. 
he them. ©) And God 9 ®) And God said, Behold, 
blessed them, and God said} #. |I have given you every 
unto them, ’Be fruitful, herb *bearing seed, which 
and multiply, and replenish ? He». | 2s upon the face of all the 
the earth, and subdue it:} seed “| earth, and every tree, in 


way with genera and species, and | 
not with individuals. This is im- 
portant as an additional proof that 
God’s likeness and image belong 
to the whole species man, and 
could not therefore have been lost 
by the fall, as St. Augustine sup- 
osed. 

7) Created.—This significant 
verb is thrice repeated with refer- 
ence to man. It indicates, first, 
that man has that in him which 
was not a development or evolu- 
tion, but something new. He is, 
in fact, the most perfect work of 
the creative energy, and differs 
from the animals not only in de- 
gree, but in kind, though possess- 
ing, In common with them, an 
organised body. And next, it 
indicates the rejoicing of the Deity 
at the completion of His purpose. 

() Every herb bearing 
seed... every tree.—oOf the 
three classes of plants enumerated 
in verse 11, the two most perfect 
kinds are given to man for his 
food; while in verse 30 the birds 
and animals have not merely the 
cryptogamous plants of the first 
class, but every green herb granted 
to them for their sustenance. We 
are not to suppose that they did 
not eat seeds and fruits, but that 


| fruit. 
pointed out as of a higher organi- 


maintenance of animal life was the 
blade and leaf, and that of human 
life the perfected seed and ripe 
Man is thus from the first 


sation than the animal; and the 
fact that his food is such as requires 
preparation and cooking has been 
the basis, not merely of most of 
the refinements of life, but even of 
the close union of the family. For 
what would become of it without 
the common meal ? 

But undoubtedly the food origi- 
nally assigned to man was vege- 
table ; nor was express leave given 
to eat flesh until after the flood. 
Nevertheless the dominion given 
to man, in verse 28, over fish, bird, 
and animal, made it lawful for him 
to use them for his food; and the 
skins with which Adam and Eve 
were clothed on their expulsion 
from Paradise prove that animals 
had been already killed. After the 
fall, Abel’s sacrifice of the firstlings 
of his flock, and of the fat thereof, 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the flesh was eaten by the 
offerer and his family. In ancient 
times this was the rule. Flesh 
was not the staple of man’s diet, 
but the eating of it was a religious 
ceremony, at which certain por- 


the fundamental supply for the 


tions were offered to God and burnt: 
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Appointment 


the which ts the fruit of a |¢°-9% 


tree yielding seed ; “to you 


it shall be for meat. © And. 
to every beast of the earth, 
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of Food. 


@) And °God_ saw every 
thing that he had made, 
and, behold, z¢ was very 
good. And the evening 


and to every fowl of the|? s%0'"| and the morning were the 
air, and to every thing that sixth day. 

creepeth upon the earth, 

wherein there is ‘life, I have CHAPTER II.—° Thus 
given every green herb for}: nev, | the heavens and the earth 
meat: and it was so. soul.,”| were finished, and all the 


on His altar, and the rest consumed 
by man as the Deity’s guests. So 
we may well believe that until the 
flood the descendants of Seth par- 
took of flesh rarely, and only at a 
sacrifice, but that after the flood a 
more free use of it was permitted. 

(31) Behold, it was very 
good. — This final blessing of 
God’s completed work on_ the 
Friday must be compared with the 
final words of Christ spoken of the 
second creation, upon the same 
day of the week, when He said 
“It is finished.” Next we must 
notice that this world was only 
good until man was placed upon it, 
but then became very good, This 
verdict, too, had respect to man as 
a species, and is not therefore an- 
nulled by the fall. In spite, there- 
fore, of the serious responsibilities 
attendant upon the bestowal of 
free-will on man, we believe that 
the world is still for purposes of 
mercy, and that God not only 
' rejoiced at first, but “ shall rejoice 
in His works” (Ps. civ. 381). 
(Comp. Ps. Ixxxv. 10; Rom. v. 16, 
&c.) 


ills 
Tur SABBATH, 


) Were finished.—The first 
three verses of this chapter form 
81 
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part of the previous narrative, and 
contain its Divine purpose. For 
the great object of this hymn of 
creation is to give the sanction of 
the Creator to the Sabbath. Hence 
the ascribing of rest to Him who 
wearies not, and hence also the 
description of the several stages of 
creation as days. Labour is, no 
doubt, ennobled by creation being 
described as work done by God; 
but the higher purpose of this 
Scripture was that for which ap- 
peal is made to it in the Fourth 
Commandment, namely, to ennoble 
man’s weekly rest. Among the 
Accadians, Mr. Sayce says (Chald. 
Genesis, p. 89), the Sabbath was 
observed—so ancient is its institu- 
tion—but it was connected with 
the sun, moon, and five planets, 
whence even now the days of the 
week take their titles, though the 
names of Scandinavian deities have 
been substituted in this country 
for some of their old Latin appella- 
tions. Here every idolatrous ten- 
dency is guarded against, and the 
Sabbath is the institution of the 
One Almighty God. 

The host of them.—The word: 
translated host does not refer to 
militury arrangement, but to num- 
bers gathered in crowds. This 
crowded throng of heaven some- 
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Finished. 


host of them. © And on |*#*2 | the seventh day, and sancti- 
the seventh day God ended | #:\1' fied it: because that in it 
his work which he had} %{s', he had rested from all his. 
made; and he rested on} * work which God ‘created 
the seventh day from all and made. 

his work which he had |! #%,| © These are the genera- 
made. ® And God blessed | %,,,.. | tions of the heavens and of 


times means the angels, as in 
1 Kings xxii. 19; oftener the stars. 
Here it is the host both of heaven 
and earth, and signifies the multi- 
tudes of living creatures which 
people the land, and seas, and air. 

*) God ended his work. 
Not all work (see John v. 17, and 
Note i Joe.), but the special work 
of creation. ‘The laws given in 
these six days still continue their 
activity ; they are still maintained, 
and there may even be with them 
progress and development. There 
is also something special on this 
seventh day; for in it the work 
of redemption was willed by the 
Father, wrought by the Son, and 
applied by the Holy Ghost. Bat 
there is no creative activity, as 
when vegetable or animal life 
began, or when a free agent first 
walked erect upon a world given 
him to subdue. 

The substitution, in the LXX. 
and Syriac, of the sixth for the 
seventh day, as that on which God 
ended His work, was probably 
made in order to avoid even the 
appearance of Elohim having put 
the finishing touches to creation on 
the Sabbath. 

() Sanetified it.— That is, 
separated it from ordinary uses, 
and hallowed it, Legal observance 
of the Sabbath did not begin till 
the days of Moses (Exod. xxxi, 13, 
xxxy. 2); but this blessing and 
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sanctification were given prior to 
/any covenant with man, and by 
Elohim, the God of nature, and 
not Jehovah, the God of grace. 
The weekly rest, therefore, is umi- 
versal, permanent, and independent 
of the Mosaic law. 

Which God created and 
made.—Literally, created to make. 
God created the world in order to 
make and form and fashion it. 
There is a work of completion 
which follows upon creation, and 
this may still be going on, and be 
perfected only when there is a new 
heaven and a new earth, 


THE GENERATIONS OF THE HEA- 
VENS AND OF THE Eartu (chaps. 
ii: 4—iv. 26). 


After the hymn of creation the 
rest of the Book of Genesis is 
divided into ten sections of ver 
unequal length, called ¢éldéth, 
translated by the LXX. the Book 
of Genesis, or generation, whence 
the title given by St. Matthew to 
his Gospel. (See note on chap. v. 
1.) This title, however, does not 
mean a genealogical list of a per- 
son’s ancestors, but the register of 
his posterity. As applied to the 
heavens and the earth, it signifies 
the history of what followed upon 
their creation. 

() When they were created. 
—Heb., in, or upon, their creation. 
82 ; 
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the earth when they were |' 9".," {caused it to rain upon the 
created, in the day that| (riri,|earth, and there was not 
the Lorp God made the; %? |a man to till the ground. 
earth and the heavens, "1 But ‘there ent up a 
“and every plant of the}, q.,, | mist from the earth, and 
cee eine it was in the] @ fe watered the whole face of 
earth, and every herb of| “| the ground. 

the field before it grew: ® And the Lorp God 
for the Lorp God had not |*},°%" | formed man ?o0/ the “dust of 


In the day.—Viewed in its 
several stages, and with reference 
to the weekly rest there were six 
days of creation, which are here 
described as one day, because they 
were but divisions in one continuous 
act. © 
_ The Lord God. — Jehovah- 
Elohim. (See Excursus at the end 
of this book.) 

©) And every plant... 
The Authorised version follows the 
LXX. in so translating this as to 
make it simply mean that God 
created vegetation. The more cor- 
rect rendering is, “'There was no 
shrub of the field (no wild shrub) 
as yet on the earth, and no herb 
of the field had as yet sprung up.” 
The purpose of the writer is to pre- 
_ pare for the planting of the para- 

dise, though geology teaches us 
the literal truth of his words. 
When the earth was so hot that 
- water existed only in the form of 
vapour, there could be no vegeta- 
tion. Rain began on the second 
day; on the third the vapours 
were so largely condensed as for 
the waters to form seas; and on 
the same day vegetation began to 
clothe the cool, dry surface of the 
ground. To understand these 
opening words, we must bear in 
mind that the object of the narra- 
tive is not now the formation of 


the world, but man’s relation to 
Jehovah, and thus the long stages 
of creation appear but as one day’s 
work, d 

©) A mist.—This mist, as we 
learn from Job xxxvi. 27, where 
the same word is translated vapour, 
is the measure and material of the 
rain, and thus there was already 
preparation for the Divine method 
of watering the earth, and making it 
capable of producing food for man, 
But, as we gather from chap. i, 
vast periods of indefinite length 
intervened between the first rain 
and the creation of man; and in 
each of them numerous series of 
animals were introduced, adapted 
each to the geologic condition of 
its time. All this now is rapidly 
passed over, and three points only 
lightly touched: namely, first, the 
earth saturated with vapour, and 
unfit forman; secondly, the vapour 
condensing into rain, and the earth 
growing fit for man; thirdly, man. 

7) And the Lord God form- 
ed man of the dust of the 
ground.—Literally, formed the 
man (adam) dust from the ground, 
In this section the prominent idea 
is not that of producing out of 
nothing, but of forming, that is, 
shaping and moulding. So in verse 
19 Jehovah forms the animals, and 
in verse 8 He plants a garden, As 
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the ground, and breathed 
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of Eden. 


® And the Lorp God 


into his nostrils the breath |, ; gor, | planted a garden eastward 


of life; and “man became 
a living soul. 


15, 45. 


in Eden; and there he put 
the man whom he had 


Elohim is almighty power, so 
Jehovah is wisdom and skill, and 
His works are full of contrivance 
and design. As regards man’s 
body, Jehovah forms it dust from 
the ground : the adamdh, or fruitful 
arable soil, so called from Adam, 
for whose use it was specially 
fitted, and by whom it was first 
tilled. But the main intention of 
the words is to point out man’s 
feebleness. He is made not from 
the rocks, nor from ores of metal, 
but from the light shifting particles 
of the surface, blown about by 
every wind. Yet, frail as is man’s 
body, God— 

. . breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life.—The life 
came not as the result of man’s 
bodily organisation, nor as derived 
by evolution from any other animal, 
but as a gift direct from God. 

And man became a living 
soul.—The word translated ‘‘ soul” 
contains no idea of a spiritual ex- 
istence. For in chap. i. 20, “ crea- 
ture that hath life,’ and in verse 
24, “the living creature,”’ are liter- 
ally, living soul. Really the word 
refers to the natural life of animals 
and men, maintained by breathing, 
or in some way extracting oxygen 
from the atmospheric air. And 
whatever superiority over other 
animals may be possessed by man 
comes from the manner in which 
this living breath was bestowed 
upon him, and not from his being 
“a living soul;” for that is com- 
mon to all alike. 

‘The whole of this second narra- 


tive is pre-eminently anthropomor- 
phic. In the previous history 
Elohim commands, and it is done. 
Here He forms, and builds, and 
breathes into His work, and is the 
companion and friend of the crea- 
ture He has made. It thus sets 
before us the love and tenderness 
of Jehovah, who provides for a man 
a home, fashions for him a wife to 
be his partner and helpmate, re- 
joices in his intellect, and brings 
the lower world to him to sce what 
he will call them, and even after 
the fall provides the poor outcasts 
with clothing. It is a picture 
fitted for the infancy of mankind, 
and speaking the language of 
primeval simplicity. But its lesson 
is for all times. For it proclaims 
the love of God to man, his special 
pre-eminence in the scale of being, 
and that Elohim, the Almighty 
Creator, is Jehovah-Elohim, the 
friend and counseller of the crea- 
ture whom he has endowed with 
reason and free-will. 

8) The Lord God planted 
a garden.—The order followed 
in the text, namely, man first and 
the garden afterwards, is not that 
of chronology, but of precedence. 
In verse 15 we find that the garden 
was ready as soon as man needed a 
home. It was a separate plot of 
ground, fenced off from the rest of 
Eden, and planted with trees and 
herbs that were of choicer kinds, 
more fit for food, and more beauti- 
ful in foliage and blossom than 
elsewhere. The word Paradise, 
usually applied to it, isa Persian 
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formed. © And out of the 
ground made the Lorp God 
to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food ; the tree of 
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life also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and eyil. 
© And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden ; 


name for an enclosed park, such as 
the kings of Persia used for hunting. 

Eastward in Eden.—This 
does not mean in the eastern por- 
tion of Eden, but that Eden itself 
was to the east of the regions 
known to the Israelites. The name 
“ Kden,”’ that is, pleasure-ground, 
occurs elsewhere, but for regions 
not identical with that in which the 
paradise was situated (2 Kings xix. 
12; Isa. xxxvii, 12, li. 3; Ezek. 
_ Xxvil. 23; Amos i. 5). Of its site 

no certain conclusions have been 
established, and probably the flood 
so altered the conformation of the 
ground as to make the identifica- 
tion of the four rivers impossible. 
But there can be no doubt that an 
eastern district of Asia is meant, 
and that the details at the time the 
narrative was written were sut- 
ficient to indicate with sufficient 
clearness where and what the 
region was. The rendering of 
several versions in the beginning in- 
stead of eastward is untenable. 

() Every tree that is plea- 
sant to the sight, and good 
for food.—It has often been 
noticed that while the ancients 
do not seem to have had much 

taste for the beauty of the land- 
scape, they greatly admired large 
and umbrageous trees. This feel- 
ing seems like a reminiscence of the 
joy of our first parents when they 
found themselves ina happy garden, 
surrounded by trees, the beauty of 
which is even more commended 
than the fact placed second, that 
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they supplied wholesome and nutri- 
tious food. Two trees in the centre 
of the garden had marvellous quali- 
ties; for ‘‘ the tree of life” had the 
power of so renewing man’s physi- 
cal energies that his body, though 
formed of the dust of the ground, 
and therefore naturally mortal, 
would, by its continual use, live on 
for ever. The other, “the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” must 
have acquired this name after the 
fall. As long as Adam and Eve 
were in their original innocence 
they had no knowledge of evil, nor 
could any more mental deyelop- 
ment bestow it upon them. They 
must either feel it themselves, or 
see it in others, before they could 
know it. We conclude, then, that 
this was the tree to which God’s 
command, that they should not eat 
of it (comp. chap. ii. 3), was at- 
tached; and only by the breach of 
that command would man attain to 
this higher knowledge, with all the 
solemn responsibilities attached to 
it. Besides this, each tree had a 
symbolic meaning, and especially 
the tree of life (Rev. ii, 7, xxii. 2). 
The Chaldean legends have pre- 
served the memory of this latter 
tree, and depict it as the Aselepias 
acida,whence the soma juice is pre- 
pared. 

0) A river went out of 
Eden.—Out of the lurge region of 
which the garden formed a part. 
The tenses, too, are present, as if 
the main features of the country 
remained unchanged: ‘a river 


The Four 


and from thence it was 
parted, and became into 
four heads. ©The name 
of the first is “Pison: that | 
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Streams. 


| zs it which compasseth the 


akeclus.| Whole land of MHavilah, 


24. 25. 


where there is gold ; “and 
the gold of that land is 


goeth forth from Eden, and thence 
outside of it is parted, and becometh 
four main streams.’’? The idea is 
that of a stream rising in Eden, and 
flowing through the Paradise, and 
at some distance outside of it 
divided into four great rivers. This 
has made many suppcse that the 
site of Paradise was in the Persian 
Gulf, in a region now submerged ; 
and the Babylonian legends actu- 
ally place it there, at Eridu, at the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes. The two other rivers they 
suppose to have been the Indus and 


the Nile, represented by the two | 


coasts of the Persian Gulf. Sir H. 
Rawlinson suggests the Babylonian 
province of Gan-duniyas, where 
four rivers may be found; but in 
neither case could the ark have 
floated against the current of the 
flood up to the highlands of 
Armenia, We must add that many 
authors of note have regarded the 
whole as symbolical, among whom 
is the famous Syriac writer, Bar- 
Hebraeus, who regards it as a de- 
scription of the human body. 

(4, 2) The name of the first 
is Pison.—“The full-flowing”’ 
(Gesenius), or “free-streaming ” 
(Furst). Neither derivation has 
much authority for it in the Hebrew 
language, and we must wait for the 
true explanation till the cuneiform 
inscriptions have been more tho- 
roughly examined. As two of the 
four rivers of Paradise rise in 
Armenia, so we must probably seek 
the other two there; but the con- 
jectures of commentators have thus 


far suggested no probable identifica- 
tion of this stream. 

Compasseth. -— This word, 
without strictly meaning to go 
round, gives the idea of a devious 
course (comp. 1 Sam. vii. 16; Cant. 
iii. 3), as if the river had now 
reached a level plain. 

Havilah may mean sandy land 
(Delitsch), or cirewit region. There 
seems to have been more than one 
country of this name; but the 
most probable is that in South- 
Western Arabia, afterwards colon- 
ised by the Joktanites Spee x. 29), 
which this river skirted rather than 
traversed. But we know of no such 
river, rising in Armenia or else- 
where, which answers to this des- 
cription now. Besides gold of great 
purity, pronounced emphatically 
** good,” this land produced “ bdel- 
lium,” a scented gum, to which 
manna is compared (Num. xi. 7), 
though the meaning even there is 
uncertain. 

Instead of bedolach, bdellium, the 
Syriac reads berulché, that is, the 
same word in the plural, but with 
d instead of 7. These two letters 
being very similar, not merely in 
the square Hebrew alphabet now 
in use, but in the original Samari- 
tan characters, are constantly inter- 
changed in manuscripts; and as 
berulché means pearls, the sense 
agrees better with the other pro- 
ductions of Havilah, gold and onyx 
stones. As bedolach is a quad- 
riliteral, while Hebrew words have 
only three root letters, we must 
look to the Accadian language for 
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good: there és bdellium|! He>» | third river is Hiddekel : 
and the onyx stone. “ And that 2s it which goeth *to- 
the name of the second |?0r, | ward the east of Assyria. 
river is Gihon: the same ward And the fourth river ?s 
is it that compasseth the| sya. | Euphrates. 

whole land of ' Ethiopia. % And the Lorp God 
© And the name of the|* ium. |took *the man, and put 


its true signification, if this be 
really the right reading. 

The onyx stone.—Though 
there is considerable authority for 
this translation, yet probably the 
LXX., supported by the most 
ancient authorities, are right in 
regarding this gem as the beryl of 
a light green colour (leek-stone, 
LXX.). The root signifies some- 
thing pale, while the onyx has 
its name from its markings resem- 
bling those of the human nail. 

(3) Gihon, ‘the river that 
bursts forth,’ has been supposed to 
be the Nile, because it is said to 
wind about Ethiopia (Cush). Ac- 
cording to this view, there was 
originally no break between Asia 
and Africa, and the Nile, entering 
Abyssinia from Arabia, took thence 
a northerly course, and traversed 
Egypt. But Cush is not known to 
have signified at this period the 
southern half of Arabia, and it was 
not until later times that the name 
was carried by colonists to Abys- 
sinia. Moreover Gihon, in Arabic 
Jaihan, is a common name among 
the Arabs for a river, and perhaps 
the Oxus is here meant, which 
flowed northward from Armenia 
into the Caspian. Mr. Sayce, how- 
ever, thinks it is the Araxes, ‘“ the 
river of Babylon,” which flowed 
westward into the desert of Cush, 
in Arabia (Chald. Gen., p. 84). 

(4) Of the “.Hiddekel” and 


“Kuphrates”’ there is no doubt: 
the former is the Tigris, or Tigres, 
which is a mere Graecising of its 
Oriental name, Daglath in Arabic, 
and Deklath in Syriac, and in the 
Targum of Onkelos, The word 
Hiddekel is startling as being a 
quadriliteral, but the Samaritan 
Codex reads the Dekel, that is, it 
has the article instead of the 
Hebrew Kheth. Mr. Sayce ac- 
cepts the uncertain reading Hid- 
dekel, and says (Chald. Gen., p. 84) 
that Hid is the Accadian name for 
river. Dekel, Tigris, is said to 
mean an arrow. The Samaritan 
reading is probably right. 

Euphrates.-—No description is 
given of this as being the largest 
and best known of Asiatic rivers. 
Hence, probably, the Pison and 
Gihon were but small streams. 
Euphrates is the Greek manner ot 
pronouncing the Hebrew Phrath, 
the first syllable being simply a 
help in sounding the double con- 
sonant. In Accadian it is called 
Purrat, and means ‘the curving 
water,” being so named from its 
| shape. 

(6) And the Lord God took 
the man (the adam), and put 
him into the garden of 
Eden.—tThe narrative now reverts 
to verse 8, but the word translated 
put is not the same in both places, 
Here it literally means He made 
him rest, that is, He gave it to him 
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The Man GENESIS, II. placed in Eden. 
him into the garden of |' Bi, evil, thou shalt not eat of 
Eden to dress it and to| %°% |it: for in the day that thou 
keep it. “ And the Lorp| “* |eatest thereof *thou shalt 
God commanded the man, |» yep, | Surely die. 

saying, Of every tree of the) fiir’ “s) And the Lorp God 
garden 'thou mayest freely | {ii | said, /¢ ¢s not good that the 
eat: “ but of the tree of man should be alone; I 
the knowledge of good and |*3S!"*| will make “him an help 
as his permanent and settled | mortal life came into existence 
dwelling. with the eating of the forbidden 


To dress it and to keep 
it.—The first word literally means 
to work it; for though a paradise, 
yet the garden had to be tilled and 
planted. Seeds must be sown and 
the cultivated plots kept in order ; 
but all this really added to Adam’s 
huppiness, because the adamah, as 
yet uncursed, responded willingly 
to the husbandman’s care. ‘The 
other word, ‘‘to keep it,” implies, 
however, some difficulty and 
danger. Though no unpropitious 
weather, nor blight nor mildew, 
spoiled the crop, yet apparently it 
had to be guarded against the 
incursion of wild animals and 
birds, and protected even against 
the violence of winds and the 
burning heat of the sun. 

@6, 17) The Lord God com- 
manded.—Probation is the law 
of man’s moral condition now, and 
it began in Paradise, only the con- 
ditions there were different. (See 
Excursus at end of this book.) 

Ene thesday es) = Useue 
as in verse 4, for an indefinitely 
long period. But just as on the 
third day God gave the whole law 
of vegetation, though trees, as the 
highest development of that law, 
may not have been reached until 
after the appearance of animal life 
on the earth, so the law of man’s 
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fruit. | Contemporaneously with 
that act, man passed from the 
paradisiacal state, with the possi- 
bility of living for ever, into the 
mortal state, with the certainty 
sooner or later of dying. It wasa 
new condition and constitution of 
things which then commenced, and 
to which not Adam only, but also 
his posterity was subject. And 
thus this command resembles the 
words of Elohim in the first chapter. 
By them the fundamental laws of 
the material universe were given 
and established for all time; and 
the word of Jehovah- Elohim 
equally here was a law, not for 
the day only on which Adam 
broke the command, but for all 
men everywhere as long as the 
world shall last. 

CS) Tp Ase nOts sf OOGs a mmc 
In these words we have the Divine 
appointment of marriage, and also 
the declaration that the female is 
subsequent in order of production 
to the male, and formed from him. 
In chaps. i. 27, v. 2, the creation 
of male and female is represented 
as having been simultaneous. She 
is described as ‘“‘a help meet for 
him:” Heb., @ help as his front, 
his reflected image, or, as the 
Syriac translates it, a helper similar 
to him. The happiness of marriage 
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of the Creatures. 


Tmeet for him. © And out |! 2°?» | whatsoever Adam called 
4 sy ee oo ree fue |every ene creature, that 

od formed every beast o was the name_ thereof. 
the field, and aes fowl of |2 or, tre |? And Adam *gaye names 
the air; and brought them| "“" |to all cattle, and to the 
unto *Adam to see what fowl of the air, and to 
he would call them: and |? caida. |every beast of the field; 


is based, not upon the woman 
being just the same thing as the 
man, but upon her being one in 
whom he sees his image and 
counterpart. 

2%) Out of the ground.— 
The ad4émah; thus the physical 
constituents of the animals are the 
same as those of the body of man. 
Much curious speculation has arisen 
from the mistaken idea that the 
order here is chronological, and 
that the animals were created 
subsequently to man, and that it 
was only upon their failing one 
and all to supply Adam’s need of 
a companion that woman was called 
into being. The real point of the 
narrative is the insight it gives us 
into Adam’s intellectual condition, 
his study of the animal creation, 
and the nature of the employment 
in which he spent his time. ‘Then 
finally, at the end of verse 20, 
after numerous animals had passed 
before him, comes the assertion, 
with cumulative force, that woman 
alone is a meet companion for 
man. 

(20) And Adam gave names. 
-—Throughout this chapter Adam 
is but once mentioned as a proper 
name; and the regular phrase in 
the Hebrew is the adam, that is, 
the man, except in the last clause 
of this verse. In verse 23 there is 
a different word for man, namely, 
ish. We must not confine this 


giving of names to the domestic 
animals, nor are we to suppose a 
long procession of beasts and birds 
passing before the man, and receiv- 
ing each its title. Rather, it sets 
him before us as a keen observer 
of nature; and as he pursues his 
occupations in the garden, new 
animals and birds from time to 
time come under his notice, and 
these he studies, and observes their 
ways and habits, and so at length 
gives them appellations, Most of 
these titles would be imitations of 
their cries, or would be taken from 
some marked feature in their form 
or plumage, or mode of locomotion. 
Adam is thus found possessed of 
powers of observation and reflec- 
tion upon the natural objects 
round him; though we may justly 
doubt his being capable of the 
metaphysical discourses put into 
his mouth by Milton in the Paradise 
Lost. 

But for Adam.—In this one 
place there is no article, and our 
version may be right in regarding 
it as a proper name. Among the 
animals Adam found many ready 
to be his friends and domestic 
servants; and his habits of ob- 
servation had probably this prac- 
tical end, of taming such as might 
be useful. Hence the omission of 
all notice of reptiles and fish. But 
while thus he could tame many, 
and make them share his dwelling, 
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but for Adam there was 
not found an help meet for 
him. 

CD And the 
caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and he slept: 


1 Heb., 
LorpD God builded, 


IS, IL. of Woman. 
and he took one of his ribs, 
and closed up the flesh in- 
stead thereof; © and the 
rib, which the Lorp God 
had taken from man,!made 
he a woman, and brought 


he found among them no counter- 
part of himself, capable of answer- 
ing his thoughts and of holding 
with him rational discourse. 

@) And the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep (comp. 
Job iv. 138, where it is the same 
word) to fall upon Adam.— 
Heb., the man. 

One of his ribs.—The word 
is never translated rid except in 
this place, but always side, flank. 
This is the true meaning also- of 
the Latin word by which it is 
rendered in the Vulgate, costa, as 
shown in the French céte, and our 
coast. Both the Greek and Syriac 
also translate by words which 
primarily signify the side, but 
derivatively the 7id. Woman was 
not formed out of one of man’s 
many ribs, of which he would not 
feel the loss. She is one side of 
man: and though he may have 
several sides to his nature and 
character, yet without woman one 
integral portion of him is wanting. 

Closed up the flesh instead 
thereof.—Literally, closed up flesh 
under it, that is, in its place. This 
does not mean that man now has 
flesh where before he had this side, 
but that a cavity was prevented by 
drawing the flesh on the two edges 
close together. Metaphysically it 
means that man has 10 compensa- 
tion for what was abstracted from 
him, except in the woman, who is 
the one side of his nature which he 
has lost. 
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2) Made he a woman.— 
Heb., he built up into a woman. 
Her formation is described as re- 
quiring both time and care on the 
heavenly artificer’s part. Thus 
woman is no casual or hasty pro- 
duction of nature, but is the 
finished result of labour and skill. 
Finally, she is brought with special 
honour to the man as the Creator’s 
last and most perfect work. Every 
step and stage in this description 
is intended for the ennoblement of 
marriage. Woman is not made 
from the adamah, but from the 
adam. She is something that he 
once had, but has lost; and while 
for Adam there is simply the clos- 
ing of the cavity caused by her 
withdrawal, she is moulded and re- 
fashioned, and built up into man’s 
counterpart. She brings back 
more than the man parted with, 
and the Creator Himself leads her 
by the hand to her husband. The 
anthropomorphic language of these 
early chapters is part of that con- 
descension to human weakness 
which makes it the rule every- 
where for inspiration to use popular 
language. He who made heaven 
and earth by the fiat of His will 
must not be understood as having 
literally moulded the side taken 
from Adam as a sculptor would 
the plastic clay; nor did He 
assume human form that He might 
place her at'man’s side. Much of 
this may indeed have been repre- 
sented to Adam’s mind in the 
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Adam said, This is now|?™ 
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Instituted. 


was “taken out of Man. 


att. |C® Therefore shall a man 


bone of my bones, and flesh). M"* (leave his father and his 
of my flesh: she shall be| 1?" | mother, and shall cleave 
called Woman, because she| $?"° unto his wife: and they 
trance into which he had fallen; | vii. 13). Thus lone of my bones 


but the whole narrative has a 
nobler meaning, and the practical 
result of its teaching was that 
neither woman nor marriage ever 
sank into that utter degradation 
among the Jews which elsewhere 
aided so greatly in corrupting 
morals and men. 

(3) This is now.—Literally, 
this stroke, or beat of the foot in 
keeping time. It means, there- 
fore, this time, or colloquially, at 
last. Adam had long studied the 
natural world, and while, with 
their confidence as yet unmarred 
by human cruelty, they came to 
his call, grew tame, and joined his 
company, he found none that 
answered to his wants, and replied 
to him with articulate speech. At 
last, on waking from his trance, 
he found one standing by him in 
whom he recognised a second self, 
and he welcomed her joyfully, and 
exclaimed, “This at last is bone of 
my bones, and flesh of my flesh: ” 
that is, she is man’s counterpart, 
not merely in feeling and sense— 
his flesh—but in his solid qualities. 
In several of the Semitic dialects 
done is used for seif. ‘Thus in the 
Jerusalem Lectionary (ed. Minis- 
calchi, Verona, 1861) we read: “I 
will manifest my bone unto him” 
(John xiv. 21), that is, myself; and 
again, “I have power to lay it 
down of my bone” (John x. 18), 
that is, of myself. So, too, in 
Hebrew, “In the selfsame day” 
is “‘in the bone of this day’ (chap. 


means “ my very own self,” while 
Jesh of my flesh adds the more 
tender and gentle qualities. 

She shall be called Woman 
(Ishah), because she was 
taken out of Man (Ish).— 
Adam, who knew that he was an 
Ish (see Hacwrsus at end of this 
book), called the woman a “female 
Ish.”’ The words of our Version, 
man and woman (perhaps womb- 
man), represent with sufficient 
accuracy the relation of the words 
in the original. 

(4) Therefore shall a man 
leave These are evidently 
the words of the narrator. Adam 
names this new product of creative 
power, as he had named others, 
but he knew nothing about young 
men leaying their father’s house 
for the wife’s sake. Moreover, in 
Matt. xix, 5, our Lord quotes these 
words as spoken by God, and the 
simplest interpretation of this 
declaration is that the inspired 
narrator was moved by the Spirit 
of God to give this solemn sanction 
to marriage, founded upon Adam’s 
words. ‘lhe great and primary 
object of this part of the narrative 
is to set forth marriage as a Divine 
ordinance. ‘The narrator describes 
Adam’s want, pictures him as ex- 
amining all animal life, and study- 
ing the habits of all creatures so 
carefully as to be able to give them 
names, but as returning from his 
search unsatisfied. At last one is 
solemnly brought to him who is 
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shall be one flesh. © And 
they were both naked, the 
man and his wife, and were 
not ashamea. 


CHAPTER III.-™ Now |" ¥. 
the serpent was more subtil 
than any beast of the field 
which the Lorp God had 
made. Andhe said unto the 


woman, 'Yea, hath God 
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of the Serpent. 


said, Ye shall not eat of 
every tree of the garden? 
® And the woman said un- 
to the serpent, We may eat 
of the fruit of the trees of 
the garden: ® but of the 


ch., 
eut., be- 


evs | fruit of the tree which 7s 


in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die. 


his counterpart, and he calls her 
Ishah, his feminine self, and pro- 
nounces her to be his very bone 
and flesh. Upon this, “He who 


at the beginning made them male |. 


and female” pronounced the Divine 
marriage law that man and wite 
are one flesh. 


Tur TempratTion AnD Fatt. 

(5) They were both naked, 
—This is the description of perfect 
childlike innocence, and belongs 
naturally to beings who as yet knew 
neither good nor evil. It is not, 
however, the conclusion of the 
marriage section, where it would 
be indelicate, but the introduction 
to the account of the temptation, 
where it prepares the way for 
man’s easy fall. Moreover, there 
is a play upon words in the two 
verses. Man is arom=naked; the 
serpent is arwm=crafty. Thus in 
guileless simplicity our first parents 
fell in with the tempting serpent, 
who, in obvious contrast with their 
untried innocence, is described as 
a being of especial subtilty. 


II. 


() Now the serpent.—Liter- 
ally, dnd, The Hebrew language, 


however, is very poor in particles, 
and the intended contrast would be 
made plainer by rendering ‘‘ Now 
they were both naked (arwmim) . . 
. but the serpent was subtil 
(arum), more than every beast of 
the field.’ This quality of the 
serpent was in itself innocent, and 
even admirable, and accordingly 
the LXX. translate prudent; but 
it was made use of by the tempter 
to deceive Eve; for, it has been 
remarked, she would not be sur- 
prised on finding herself spoken to 
by so sagacious a creature. If this 
be so, it follows that Eve must 
have dwelt in Paradise long enough 
to have learnt something of the 
habits. of the animals around her, 
though she had never studied them 
so earnestly as Adam, not having 
felt that want of a companion which 
had made even his state of happi- 
ness so dull. 

And he said unto the 
woman.—tThe leading point of 
the narrative is that the temptation 
came upon man from without, and 
through the woman. Such ques- 
tions, therefore, as whether it were 
a real serpent or Satan under a 
serpent-lke form, whether it spake 
| with a real voice, and whether the 
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(4) And the serpent said econ 


35 
1 Tim. 
2.14. 


unto the woman, Ye shall 
not surely die: for God 
doth know that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil. “ And 
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desire. 


Tempted. 


when the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, 
and that it was ‘pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to 
be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit 


b Ecclus. . 
2 2a: thereof, ’and did eat, and 
tin. 
2. 14. 


gave also unto her husband 


narrative describes a literal occur- 
rence or is allegorical, are better 
left unanswered. God has given 
us the account of man’s temptation 
and fall, and the entry of sin into 
the world, in this actual form; and 
the more reverent course is to draw 
from the narrative the lessons it 
was evidently intended to teach us, 
and not enter upon too curious 
speculations. We are dealing with 
records of a vast and hoar antiquity, 
given to man when he was in a 
state of great simplicity, and with 
his intellect; only partly developed, 
and we cannot expect to find them 
as easy to understand as the pages 
of modern history. 

Yea, hath God said...?. 
There is a tone of surprise in these 
words, as if the tempter could not 
bring himself to believe that such 
a command had been given. Can 
it really be true, he asks, that 
Elohim has subjected you to such 
a prohibition? How unworthy 
and wrong of Him! Neither the 
serpent nor the woman use the 
title—common throughout this 
section—of Jehovah-Hlohim, a sure 
sign that there was a thoughtful 
purpose in giving this appellation 
to the Deity. It is the impersonal 
God of creation to whom the 
tempter refers, and the woman 
follows his guidance, forgetting 
that it was Jehovah, the loving 


personal Being in covenant with 
them, who had really given them 
the command. 

) Ye shall be as gods.— 
Rather, as God, as Elohim himself, 
in the particular quality of knowing 
good and evil. It was a high bait 
which the tempter offered; and 
Eve, who at first had answered 
rightly, and who as yet knew 
nothing of falsehood, dallied with 
the temptation, and was lost. But 
we must not comment too severely 
upon her conduct. It was no mean 
desire which led her astray: she 
longed for more knowledge and 
greater perfection ; she wished even 
to rise above the level of her nature; 
but the means she used were in 
violation of God’s command, and 
so she fell. And, as usual, the 
tempter kept the promise to the 
ear. Eve knew good and evil, but 
only by feeling evil within herself. 
It was by moral degradations and 
not by intellectual insight, that her 
ambitious wish was fulfilled. 

6) And when the woman 
saw ... she took.—Heb., Ani 
the woman saw ... and she took, 
&c. In this, the original form of 
the narrative, we see the progress 
of the temptation detailed in a far 
more lively manner than in our 
version. With awakened desire 
the woman gazes upon the tree. 
The fruit appears inviting to the 
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with her; and he did |they were naked; and 
eat. “And the eyes of |? Minos | they sewed fig leaves to- 
them both were open-| %%¢ gether, and made them- 


ed, and they knew that 


selves ‘aprons. 


| 


eye, and possibly was really good | 


for food. The whole aspect of the 
tree was beautiful; and, besides, 
there was the promise held out to 
her that it possessed the mysterious 
faculty of developing her intellec- 
tual powers. ‘lo this combined 
influence of her senses without and 
her ambition within she was unable 
to offer that resistance which would 
have been possible only by a living 
faith in the spoken word of God. 
She eats, therefore, and gives to 
her husband—so called here for the 
first time—and he eats with her. 
The demeanour of Adam through- 
out is extraordinary. It is the 
woman who is tempted—not as 
though Adam was not present, as 
Milton supposes, for she has not to 
seek him—but he shares with her 
at once the gathered fruit. Rather, 
she is pictured to us as more quick 
and observant, more open to im- 
pressions, more curious and full of 
longings than the man, whose 
passive behaviour is as striking as 
the woman’s eagerness and excit- 
ability. 

7) The eyes of them both 
were opened.—This conscious- 
ness of guilt came upon them as 
soon as they had broken God’s 
commandment by eating of the 
forbidden fruit; and it is evident 
from the narrative that they ate 
together; for otherwise Eve would 
have been guilty of leading Adam 
into sin after her understanding 
had been enlightened to perceive 
the consequences of her act. But 
manifestly her deed was not with- 


out his cognisance and approval, 
and he had shared, in his own way, 
her ambition of attaining to the 
God-like. But how miserably was 
this proud desire disappointed ! 
Their increased knowledge brought 
only shame. Their minds were 
awakened and enlarged, but the 
price they paid for it was their 
innocence and peace. 

They sewed fig leaves to- 
gether.—There is no reason for 
supposing that the leaves were 
those of the pisang (Musa para- 
disiaca), which grow ten fect long. 
Everywhere else the word signifies 
the common fig-tree (Ficus carica), 
one of the earliest plants subjected 
to man’s use. More remarkable is 
the word sewed. The Syriac trans- 
lator felt the difficulty of supposing 
Eve acquainted with the art of 
needlework, and renders it, ‘they 
stuck leaves together.” But the 
word certainly implies something 
more elaborate than this. Probably 
some time elapsed between their 
sin and its punishment; and thus 
there was not merely that first 
hasty covering of themselves which . 
has made commentators look about 
for a leaf large enough to encircle 
their bodies, but respite sufficient 
to allow of something more careful 
and ingenious ; and Eve may have 
used her first advance in intellect 
for the adornment of her person. 
During this delay they would have 
time for reflection, and begin to 
understand the nature of the change 
that had taken place in their con- 
dition, 
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And they heard the 
voice of the Lorp God 
walking in the garden in 
the ‘cool of the day: and{ 
Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the pre- 
sence of the Lorp God 
amongst the trees of the 
garden. And the Lorp 
God called unto Adam, and 


1H 
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wind. 


II. Transgression, 
said unto him, Where art 
thou? And he said, I 
heard thy voice in the gar- 
den, and I was afraid, be- 
cause I was naked; and 
I hid myself. “And he 
said, Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee 


*b., 


Aprons.—More correctly, gir- 
dles. 

(8) And they heard the voice 
of the Lord God walking in 
the garden.—The matter-of-fact 
school of commentators understand 
by this that there was a thunder- 
_ storm, and the guilty pair hearing 

for the first time the uproar of 
nature, hid themselves in terror, 
and interpreted the mighty peals 
as meaning their condemnation. 
Really it is in admirable keeping 
with the whole narrative; and 
Jehovah appears here as the owner 
of the Paradise, and as taking in it 
His daily exercise; for the verb is 
in the reflexive conjugation, and 
means ‘walking for pleasure.” 
The time is “the cool (literally, 
the wind) of the day,” the hour in 
a hot climate when the evening 
breeze sets in, and men, rising 
trom their noontide slumber, go 
forth for labour or recreation. In 
this description the primary lesson 
is that hitherto man had lived in 
close communion with God. His 
intellect was undeveloped; his 
mental powers still slumbered ; but 
nevertheless there was a deep 
spiritual sympathy between him 
and his Maker. It is the nobler 
side of Adam’s relationship to God 
before the fall, 


Hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God.— 
This does not imply a visible ap- 
pearance, for the whole narrative 
is anthropomorphic. The Fathers, 
however, saw in these descriptions 
the proof of a previous incarnation 
of the Divine Sun (see Note on 
chap. xii. 7). Next, we find in 
their conduct an attempt to escape 
from the further result of sin. he 
first result was shame, from which 
man endeavoured to free himself 
by covering his person; the second 
was fear, and this man would cure 
by departing still farther from 
God. But the voice of Jehovah 
reaches him, and with rebuke and 
punishment gives also healing and 
hope. 

(4) Who told thee that thou 
wast naked ?—Adam had given 
as his excuse that which was really 
the consequence of his sin; but by 
this question God awakens his 
conscience, and makes him feel 
that what he had described as a 
want or imperfection was really the 
result of hisownact. And as long 
as a man feels sorrow only for the 
results of his actions there is no 
repentance, and no wish to return 
to the Divine presence. God, 
therefore, in order to win Adam 
back to better thoughts, carries hia 
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that thou shouldest not 
eat? 9 And the man said, 
The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I 
did eat. “ And the Lorp 
God said unto the woman, 
What is this that thou 
hast done? And the wo- 
man said, The serpent be- 
guiled me, and I did eat. 
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cursed. 


a? And the Lorp God 
said unto the serpent, Be- 
cause thou hast done this, 
thou art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every 
beast of the field; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life : and 
I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and 


mind from the effect to the sin 
that had caused it. 

a3) She gave me .. . 
There is again in Adam the same 
passiveness which we noticed on 
verse 6. He has little sense of 
responsibility, and no feeling that 
he had a duty towards Eve, and 
ought to have watched over her, 
and helped her when tempted. It 
is a mistake to suppose that he 
wished to shift the blame, first 
“apon Eve, and then upon God, who 
had given her to him; rather, he 
recapitulates the history, as if, in 
his view, it was a matter of course 
that he should act as he had done 
(see on verse 20), and as if he had 
no sense that there was any blame 
whatever attaching to any one. 
His conscience still seems utterly 
unmoved, Far nobler is the woman’s 
answer. She acknowledges that 
she had been led astray, and, 
under the influence of the serpent’s 
deceit, had broken God’s command- 
ment. 

(41) Unto the serpent. 
As the serpent had tempted our 
first parents purposely and con- 
sclously in order to lead them into 
sin, he stood there without excuse, 
and received a threefold nenalty. 


The outward form of the condem- 
nation is made suitable to the 
shape which the tempter had as- 
sumed; but the true force and 
meaning, especially in the last and 
most intense portion of the sentence, 
belong, not to the animal, but to 
Satan himself. The serpent is but 
the type: diabolic agency the rea- 
lity. First, therefore, the serpent 
is condemned to crawl. As he is 
pronounced to be ‘‘cursed above (or 
rather, among) all cattle ’?—that is, 
the tame animals subjected to man’s 
service—and also ‘“‘among all beasts 
of the field”—that is, the wild 
animals, but a term not applicable 
to reptiles—it has been supposed 
that the serpent was originally erect 
and beautiful, and that Adam had 
even tamed serpents, and had them 
in his household. But sucha trans- 
formation belongs to the region of 
fable, and the meaning is that hence- 
forward the serpent’s crawling mo- 
tion is to be to ita mark of disgrace, 
and to Satan a sign of meanness 
and contempt. He won the victory ~ 
over our guileless first parents, and 
still he winds in and out among 
men, ever bringing degradation 
with him, and ever sinking with 
his victims into deeper abysses of 
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between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy | 
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cursed. 


head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. 


shame and infamy. Yet, even so, 
perpetually he suffers defeat, and 
has, secondly, to “lick the dust,” 
because his mean devices lead, as in 
this place, only to the manifestation 
of God’s glory. In the Paradise 
Lost Milton has made Satan a hero, 
though fallen; really he is a de- 
spicable and mean-spirited foe, 
whose strength lies in man’s moral 
feebleness. Finally, there is per- 
petual enmity between the serpent 
and man. The adder in the path 
bites man’s heel, and is crushed be- 
neath his tramp. It has been no- 
ticed that in spite of the beauty and 
gracefulness of many of the species, 
man’s loathing of them is innate ; 
while in hot countries they are his 
great enemy, the deaths in India, 
for instance, from snake-bites being 
many times more than those caused 
by the carnivora. 

Her seed ... shall bruise 
thy head.—We have here the sum 
of the whole matter, and the rest 
of the Bible does but explain the 
nature of this struggle, the persons 
who wage it, and the manner and 
consequences of the victory. Here, 
too, we learn the end and purpose 
for which the narrative is cast in 
its present torm. It pictures to us 
man in a close and loving relation, 
not to an abstract deity, but toa 
personal and covenant Jehovah. 
This Being with tender care plants 
for him a garden, gathers into it 
whatever is most rare and beautiful 
in vegetation, and, having given it 
to him for his home, even deigns at 
eventide to walk with him there. 
In the care of this garden He pro- 
vides for Adam pleasant employ- 
ment, and watches the development 
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of his intellect with such interest 
as a father feels in the mental 
growth of his child. Day by day 
He brings new animals within his 
view; and when, after studying 
their habits, he gives them names, 
the Deity shares man’s tranquil en- 
joyment. And when he still feels 
a void, and needs a companion who 
can hold with him rational discourse, 
Jehovah elaborately fashions for 
him, out of his own self, a second 
being, whose presence satisfies all 
his longings. Meanwhile, in ac- 
cordance with the universal law 
that hand in hand with free-will 
goes responsibility, an easy and 
simple trial is provided for man’s 
obedience. He fails, and hence- 
forward he must wage a sterner 
conflict, and attain to victory only 
by effort and suffering. In this 
struggle man is finally to prevail, 
but not unscathed. And his tri- 
umph is to be gained not by mere 
human strength, but by the coming 
of One who is “the Woman’s 
Seed;’”? and round this promised 
Deliverer the rest of Scripture 
groups itself. Leave out these 
words, and all the inspired teaching 
which follows would be an ever- 
widening river without a fountain- 
head. But necessarily with the fall 
came the promise of restoration. 
Grace is no after-thought, but 
enters the world side by side 
with sin. Upon this foundation 
the rest of Holy Scripture is built, 
till revelation at last reaches its 
corner-stone in Christ. The out- 
ward form of the narrative af- 
fords endless subjects for curious 
discussion ; its inner meaning and 
true object being to lay the 
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46)Unto the woman he 
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thy husband, and he shall 


said, I will greatly multi- |’ Jeet to “rule over thee. 

ply thy sorrow and thy hts () And unto Adam he 
conception; in sorrow thou| “"" |said, Because thou hast 
shalt bring forth children ; «1 Cor. |hearkened unto the voice 


and thy desire shall be ‘to 


of thy wife, and hast eaten 


broad basis of all future revealed 
truth. 

As regards the reading of the 
Vulgate and some of the Fathers, 
ipsa conteret, ‘she shall bruise,” not 
only is the pronoun masculine in 
the Hebrew, but also the verb. 
This too is the case in the Syriac, 
in which language «also verbs have 
genders. 
edition of the Vulgate would re- 
store even there ipse conteret, “he 
shall bruise.” 

Like a large proportion of the 
words used in Genesis, the verb is 
rare, being found only twice else- 
where in Scripture. In Job ix. 17 
the meaning seems plainly to be to 
break, but in Ps. exxxix. 11, where, 
however, the reading is uncertain, 
the sense required is to cover or veil, 
though Dr. Kay translates over- 
whelm. Some versions in this place 
translate it observe ; andthe Vulgate 
gives two renderings, namely, ‘‘ She 
shall draise thy head, and thou shalt 
lie in ambush for (his or her) heel” 
(gender not marked—cealcaneo ejus). 
The translation of the Authorised 
Version may be depended upon as 
correct, in spite of its not being al- 
together applicable to the attack of 
a natural serpent upon a wayfarer’s 
heel. 

(6) Unto the woman he said. 
—The woman is not cursed as the 
serpent was, but punished as next 
in guilt; and the retribution is 
twofold. First, God greatly mul- 
tiples “her sorrow and her con- 


Most probably a critical | 


ception,”’ that is, her sorrow gene™ 
rally, but especially in connection 
with pregnancy, when with anguish 
and peril of life she wins the joy of 
bringing a man into the world. 
But also ‘‘thy desire shall be to 
thy husband.” In the sin she had 
been the prime actor, and the man 
had yielded her too ready an obe- 
dience. Henceforward she was to 
live in subjection to him; yet not 
unhappily, because her inferiority 
was to be tempered by a natural 
longing for the married state and 
by love towards her master. Among 
the heathen the punishment was 
made very bitter by the degradation 
to which woman was reduced; 
among the Jews, the wife, though 
she never sank so low, was never- 
theless purchased of her father, was 
hable to divorce at the husband’s 
will, and was treated as in all re- 
spects his inferior. In Christ the 
whole penalty, as St. Paul teaches, 
has been abrogated (Gal. iii, 28), 
and the Christian woman is no 
more inferior to the man than is 
the Gentile to the Jew, or the 
bondman to the free. 

a7, 18) Unto Adam (without 
the article, and therefore a proper 
name) he said.—Lange thought- 
fully remarks that while the woman. 
was punished by the entrance of 
sorrow into the small subjective 
world of her womanly calling, man 
is punished by the derangement of 
the great objective world over 
which he was to have dominion. 
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of the tree, of which I 
commanded thee, saying, 
Thou shalt not eat of it: 
cursed 7s the ground for 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life; “® thorns also 
and thistles shall it 'bring 
forth to thee; and thou 
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1 Heh., 
cause 
to bud. 


cursed. 


shalt eat the herb of the 
field; “in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return un- 
to the ground ; for out of 
it wast thou taken: for 
dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return. 

©) And Adam called his 


Instead of protecting his wife and 
shielding her from evil, he had 
passively followed her lead in dis- 
obeying God’s command ; and there- 
fore “the ground,” the addmdh out 
of which Adam had been formed, 
instead of being, as heretofore, his 
friend and willing subject, becomes 
unfruitful, and must be forced by 
toil and labour to yield its produce. 
Left to itself, it will no longer 
bring forth choice trees laden with 
generous fruit, such as Adam found 
in the garden, but the natural ten- 
dency will be to degenerate, till 
“thorns” only “and thistles” usurp 
the ground. Even after his struggle 
with untoward nature man wins 
for himself no paradisiacal banquet, 
but must ‘“‘eat the herb of the field” 
‘Job xxx. 4); and the end of this 
weary struggle is decay and death. 
In the renewed earth the golden 
age of paradise will return, and the 
tendency of nature will no longer 
be to decay and degeneration, but 
to the substitution unceasingly of 
the nobler and the more beautiful 
in the place of that which was 
worthless and mean (Isa. ly. 13). 
@%) Dust thou art .. .—I 
appears from this that death was 
man’s normal condition. A spiritual 
being is eternal by its own con- 
stitution, but the argument by 
which Bishop Butler proves the 


soul to be immortal equally proves 
the mortality of the body. Death, 
he says, is the division of a com- 
pound substance into its component 
parts; but as the soul is a simple 
substance, and incapable of division, 
it is yer se incapable of death (Ana- 
logy, Part I., chap.i.). The body 
of Adam, composed of particles of 
earth, was capable of division, and 
our first parents in Paradise were 
assured of an unending existence 
by aspecial gift, typified by the tree 
of life. But now this gift was with- 
drawn, and henceforward the sweat 
of man’s brow was in itself proof 
that he was returning to his earth : 
for it told of exhaustion and waste. 
Even now labour is a blessing only 
when it is moderate, as when Adam 
kept a garden that spontaneously 
brought forth flowers and fruit. In 
excess it wears out the body and 
benumbs the soul, and by the pres- 
sure of earthly cares leaves neither 
time nor the wish for any such 
pursuits as are worthy of a being 
endowed with thought and reason 
and a soul. 

0) Adam called his wife’s 


t|name Eve.—lIleb., Chavvah; in 


Greek, Zoé. It has been debated 
whether this name is a substantive, 
Life (LXX), or a participle, Life- 
producer (Symm). Adam’s con- 
dition was now one of death, but 
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wife’s name !Eve ; because 
she was the mother of all 


living. ©? Unto Adam also , yen, 
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Clothing. 


2) And the Lorp God 
said, Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to 


and to his wife did the "know good and evil: and 


Lorp God make coats of 
skins, and clothed them. 


now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the 


his wife thereby attained a higher 
value in his sight. Through her 
alone could human life be continued, 
and the ‘‘ woman’s seed”’ be obtained 
who was to raise up man from his 
fall. While, then, woman’s punish- 
ment consists in the multiplication 
of her ‘‘sorrow and conception,” 
she becomes thereby only more 
precious to man; and while “her 
desire is to her husband,’? Adam 
turns from his own punishment to 
look upon her with more tender 
love. He has no word for her of 
reproach, and we thus see that the 
common interpretation of verse 12 
is more than doubtful. Adam 
throws no blame either on Eve or 
on his Maker, because he does not 
feel himself to blame. He rather 
means, “* How could I err in follow- 
ing one so noble, and in whom I 
recognise thy best and choicest 
gift?” And with this agrees verse 
6, where Adam partakes of the 
fruit without hesitation or thought 
of resistance. And so here he turns 
to her and calls her Chavvah, his 
compensation for his loss, and the 
untidote for the sentence of death. 
(1) Coats of skins.—Animals, 
therefore, were killed even in Para- 
dise; nor is it certain that man’s 
dict was until the Flood entirely 
vegetarian (see Note on chap. i. 29). 
Until ‘sim entered the world no 
sacrifices could have been offered ; 
and if, therefore, these were the 
skins of animals offered in sacrifice, 
4S many suppose, Adam must in 


soul. 


some way, immediately after the 
fall, have been taught that without 
shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin, but that God will 
accept a vicarious sacrifice. This 
is perhaps the most tenable view ; 
and if, with Knobel, we see in this 
arrival at the idea of sacrifice a 
rapid development in Adam of 
thought and intellect, yet it may 


not have been entirely spontaneous, 
but the effect of divinely-inspired 


convictions rising up within his 
It shows also that the inno- 
cence of our first parents was gone. 
Inhis happy state Adam had studied 
the animals, and tamed them and 
made them his friends ; now a sense 
of guilt urges him to inflict upon 
them pain and suffering and death. 
But in the first sacrifice was laid 
the foundation of the whole Mo- 
saical dispensation, as in verse 15 
that of the Gospel. Moreover, 
from sacrificial worship there was 
alleviation for man’s bodily wants, 
and he went forth equipped with 
raiment suited for the harder lot 
that awaited him outside the gar- 
den; and, better far, there was 
peace for his soul, and the thought 
--even if still but faint and dim— 
of the possibility for him of an 
atonement, 

@) As one of us.—See Note 
on chap. i. 26. By the fall man 
had sunk morally, but grown men- 
tally. He had asserted his inde- 
pendence, had exercised the right 
of choosing for himself, and had 
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tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever: “therefore 
the Lorp God sent him 
forth from the garden of 
Eden, to till the ground 
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out of Paradise. 


from whence he was taken. 
°) So he drove out the man; 
and he placed at the east 
of the garden of Eden 
Cherubims, and a flaming 


attained to a knowledge without 
which his endowment of free-will 
would have remained in abeyance. 
There is something painful and hu- 
milhating in the idea of Chrysostom 
and other Fathers that the Deity 
was speaking ironically, or even 
with insult (Augustine). All those 
qualities which constitute man’s 
likeness to God—free-will, self- 
dependence, the exercise of reason 
and of choice—had been developed 
by the fall, and Adam was now a 
very different being from what he 
had been in the days of his simple 
innocency. 

Lest he put forth his hand. 
—Adam had exercised the power 
of marring God’s work, and if an 
unending physical life were added 
to the gitt of free-will now in revolt 
against God, his condition and that 
of mankind would become most 
miserable. Man is still to attain to 
immortality, but it must now be 
through strugele, sorrow, penitence, 
faith, and death. Hence a paradise 
is no fit homeforhim. The Divine 
mercy, therefore, commands Adam 
to quit it, in order that he may live 
under conditions better suited for 
his moral and spiritual good. 

(23) To till the ground.—This 
is the same word as that rendered 
“dress”? in chap. ii. 15. Adam’s 
task is the same, but the conditions 
are altered. 

4) So he drove out the 
man.—This implies displeasure 
andcompulsion. And departed un- 
willingly from his happy home, and 

: 1 


with the consciousness that he had 
incurred the Divine anger. It was 
the consequence of his sin, and was 
a punishment, even if necessary for 
his good under the changed circum- 
stances produced by his disobedi- 
ence. On the duration of Adam's 
stay in Paradise, see Hxcursus at 
end of this book, 

He Placed.—Literally, caused 
to dwell. The return to Paradise 
was closed for ever. 

At the east of the garden of 
Eden.— Adam still had his habita- 
tion in the land of Eden, and pro- 
bably in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Paradise, (Comp. chap. 
iv. 16.) 

Cherubims.—The cherub was 
a symbolical figure, representing 
strength and majesty. The ordi- 
nary derivation, from a root signi- 
fying to carve, grave, and especially 
to plough, compared with Exod. 
xxv. 20, suggests that the cherubim 
were winged bulls, probably with 
human heads, like those brought 
from Nineveh. We must not con- 
found them with the four living 
creatures of Ezekiel’s vision (Hzek. 
1. 5), which are the ‘“‘ beasts ”’ of the 
Revelation of St. John. The office 
of the cherub here is to guard the 
Paradise, lest man should try to 
force an entrance back; and so too 
the office of the cherubs upon the 
mercy-seat was to protect it, lest 
any one should impiously approach 
it, except the high-priest on the 
Day of Atonement. The four 
living creatures of the Apocalypse 
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sword which turned every 
way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life. 
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of the Family. 


CHAPTER IV.—™And 
Adam knew Eve his wife ; 
and she conceived, and 


have a far different office and 
signification. 


EVE 


Tue FounDInc oF THE FAMILY, AND 
CoMMENCEMENT OF THE NON- 
ParapistacaL Lire. 


She .. . bare Cain, 
and said. . .—In this chapter 
we have the history of the founding 
of the family of Cain, a race godless 
and wanton, but who, nevertheless, 
far outstripped the descendants of 
Seth in the arts of civilisation. To 
tillage and a pastoral life they added 
metallurgy and music; and the 
knowledge not only of copper and 
its uses, but even of iron (verse 22), 
must have given them a command 
over the resources of nature so 
great as to have vastly diminished 
the curse of labour, and made their 
lives easy and luxurious. 

I have gotten a man from 
the Lord. — Rather, who is 
Jehovah. It is inconceivable that 
eth should have here a different 
meaning from that which it has in 
chap. i. 1. It there gives emphasis 
to the object of the verb; ‘ God 
created eth the heaven and eth the 
earth,” that is, even the heaven and 
even the earth. So also here, “TI 
have gotten a man eth Jehovah,” 
even Jehovah. The objection that 
this implies too advanced a know- 
ledge of Messianic ideas is un- 
founded. It is we who read back- 
ward, and put our ideas into the 
words of narrative. These words 
were intended to lead on to those 
ideas, but they were at present only 


as the germ, or as the filament in 
the acorn which contains the oak- 
tree. If there is one thing certain, 
it is that religious knowledge was 
given gradually, and that the 
significance of the name Jehovah 
was revealed by slow degrees. (See 
on verse 26.) Eve attached no 
notion of divinity to the name; 
still less did she foresee that by the 
superstition of the Jews the title 
Lord would be substituted for it. 
We distinctly know that Jehovah 
was not even the patriarchal name 
of the Deity (Exod. vi. 3), and still 
less could it have been God’s title in 
Paradise. But Eve had received 
the promise that her seed should 
crush the head of the enemy, and 
to this promise her words referred, 
and the title in her mouth meant 
probably no more than ‘the coming 
One.” Apparently, too, it was out 
of Eve’s words that this most signi- 
ficant title of the covenant God 
arose. (See Fxewrsus on names 
Elohim and Jehovah-Elohin, at end 
of this book.) 

Further, Eve calls Cain “aman,” 
Heb., ish, a being. (See on chap. 
ii, 23.) As Cain was the first 
infant, no word as yet existed for 
child. But in calling him “a 
being, even the future one,” a 
lower sense, often attached to these 
words, is not to be altogether 
excluded. It has been said that 
Eve, in the birth of this child, saw 
the remedy for death, Death might 
slay theindividual, but the existence 
of the race was secured. Her words 
therefore might beparaphrased ; “ I 
have gained a man, who is the 
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bare Cain, and said, I have |, y., | Lorp. ©And she again 
gotten a man from the| #7“ |bare his brother ! Abel. 
pledge of future existence.” Man-|it was a title given to him 


kind is thus that which shall exist. 
Now, it is one of the properties of 
Holy Scripture that words spoken 
in a lower and ordinary sense are 
often prophetic: so that even sup- 
posing that Eve meant no more 
than this, it would not exclude the 
higher interpretation. Itis evident, 
however, from the fact of these 
words having been so treasured up, 
that they were regarded by Adam 
and his posterity as having no 
commonplace meaning; and this 
interpretation has a suspiciously 
modern look about it. Finally, 
in Christ alone man does exist and 
endure. He is the perfect man— 
man’s highest level; so that even 
thus there would be a presage of 
immortality for man in the saying, 
“JT have gained a man, even he 
that shall become.” Grant that it 
was then butan indefinite yearning: 
it was one, nevertheless, which all 
future inspiration was to make 
distinct and clear ; and now, under 
the guidance of the Spirit, it has 
become the especial title of the 
Second Person in the Holy Trinity. 

(2) Abel.—Of this name Dr. 
Oppert imagined that it was the 
Assyrian Abil,ason. Really, it is 
Hebel ; and there is no reason why 
we should prefer an Assyrian to a 
Hebrew etymology. An Accadian 
derivation would have been im- 
portant, but Assyrian is only a 
Semitic dialect, and Adi/ is the 
ben. Hebel means a thing unstable, 
not abiding, like a breath or vapour. 
Now, we can scarcely suppose that 
Eve so called her child from a pre- 
sentiment of evil or a mere passing 
depression of spirits; more probably 


after his untimely death. Giving 
names to children would become 
usual only when population in 
creased; and it was not till a re- 
ligious rite was instituted for their 
dedication to God that they had 
names given to them in their 
infancy. Even then Esau was 
changed to Edom, and Jacob to 
Israel, while previous such names 
as Eber and Peleg, and earlier 
still Jabal and Jubal, must have 
been given to those who bore them 
from what they became. Such 
names too as Esau, Jacob, and most 
of those borne by Jacob’s children, 
seem to have been playful titles, 
given them in the women’s tents by 
quick-witted nurses, who caught up 
any chance words of the mother, 
until at length it became the 
Jewish rule for women toname their 
children. Probably, therefore, it 
was only after Abel’s death that his 
sorrowing relatives called him the 
Breath that had passed away. 
Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground.—As Adam was 130 years 
old when Seth was born (chap. v. 3), 
there was a long period for the 
increase of Adam’s family (comp. 
verses 14—17), and also for the 
development of the characters of 
these his two eldest sons. In the 
one we seem to see a rough, strong 
nature, who took the hard work as 
he found it, and subdued the ground 
with muscular energy ; in the other 
a nature more refined and thought- 
ful, and making progress upwards, 
Adam had already tamed animals in 
Paradise: to these Abel devotes 
himself, tends them carefully, and 
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Offering. 


And Abel was!a keeper |! #*)>.*|Cain brought of the fruit 


of sheep, but Cain was a 2 Hep..at of the ground an offering 
tiller of the ground. ofdays.| unto the Lorp. “And 
®And in process of |3 Heb. | Abel, he also brought of 


z sheep 0 
time it came to pass, that | ss. 


the firstlings of his *flock 


gains from them ample and easy 
means of sustenance, higher in 
kind even than the fruits of Para- 
dise. Round these two the other 
sons and daughters of Adam group 
themselves, and Cain seems already 
to have had a wife when he mur- 
dered his brother (verse 17). 

3, 4) In process of time.— 
Heb., at the end of days: not at 
the end of a week, or a year, or of 
harvest-time, but of a long indefi- 
nite period, shown by the age of 
Adam at the birth of Seth to have 
been something less than 130 years. 

An offering.—Heb., a thank- 
offering, a present. We must be 
careful not to introduce here any of 
the later Levitical ideas about 
sacrifice. All that we know about 
this offering is that it was an act of 
worship, and apparently something 
usual Now, each brought of his 
own produce, and one was accepted 
and one rejected. Why? Much 
ingenuity has been wasted on this 
question, as though Cain erred on 
technical grounds; whereas we are 
expressly told in Heb. xi. 4 that 
Abel’s was the more excellent 
sacrifice, because offered ‘in faith.” 
It was the state of their hearts that 
made the difference; though, as the 
result of unbelief, Cain’s may have 
been a scanty present of common 
produce, and not of first-fruits, 
while Abel brought “ firstlings, and 
of the fat thereof,” the choicest 
portion. Abel may also have 
shown a deeper faith in the 
promised Deliverer by offering an 


animal sacrifice: and certainly the 
acceptance of his sacrifice quickened 
among men the belief that the 
proper way of approaching God was 
by the death of a victim. But 
Cain’s unbloody sacrifice had also a 
great future before it. It became 
the minchah of the Levitical law, 
and under the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the offering of prayer and 
praise, and especially the Eucharistic 
thanksgiving. We have already 
noticed that Abel’s sacrifice shows 
that flesh was eaten on solemn 
occasions. Had animals been killed 
only for their skins for clothing, 
repulsive ideas would have been 
connected with the carcases cast 
aside to decay; nor would Abel 
have attached any value to firstlings. 
But as soon as the rich abundance 
of Paradise was over, man would 
quickly learn to eke out the scanty 
produce of the soil by killing wild 
animals and the young of his own 
flocks. 

The Lord had respect.— 
Heb., looked upon, showed that He 
had seen it. It had been supposed 
that some visible sign of God’s 
favour was given, and the current 
idea among the fathers was that 
fire fell from heaven, and consumed 
the sacrifice. (Comp. Lev. ix. 24.) 
But there is real irreverence in 
thus filling up the narrative; and 
it is enough to know that the 
brothers were aware that God was 
pleased with the one and displeased 
with the other. More important it 
is to notice, first, that God’s 
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and of the 
And the Lorp had “re- 


spect unto Abel and to',o; 

have the 
excel- 
lency ? 


his offering: * but unto 
Cain and to his offering 
he had not respect. And 
Cain was very wroth, and 
his countenance fell. © And 
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fat thereof. \¢ 2? 


2 Or, 
subject 
unto 
thee. 


Offering. 


the Lorp said unto Cain, 
Why art thou wroth? and 
why is thy countenance 
fallen? ©I£ thou doest 
well, shalt thou not !be ac- 
cepted? and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the 
door. And ?unto thee 


familiar presence was not withdrawn 
from man after the fall. He talked 
with Cain as kindly as with Adam 
of old. Andsecondly, in these, the 
earliest, records of mankind re- 
ligion is built upon love, and the 
Deity appears as man’s personal 
friend. This negatives the scientific 
theory that religion grew out of 
dim fears and terror at natural 
phenomena, ending gradually in 
the evolution of the idea of a 
destructive and dangerous power 
outside of man, which man must 
propitiate as best he could. 

*) Cain was very wroth.— 
Heb., it burned to Cain exceedingly : 
that is, his heart was full of hot 
indignant feelings, because of the 
preference shown to his younger 
brother. 

() If thou doest well.—This 
most difficult verse is capable of a 
satisfactory interpretation, pro- 
vided that we refuse to admit into 
this ancient narrative the ideas of a 
subsequent age. Literally, the 
words mean, Jf thow doest well, is 
there not lifting up? It had just 
been said that his countenance 
fell; and this lifting up is often else- 
where applied to the countenance. 
(Comp. Job. x. 15, xi. 15.) “In- 
stead, then, of thy present gloomy 
despondent mood, in which thou 
goest about with downcast look, 
thou shall lift up thy head, and 


have peace and good temper beam- 
ing in thine eyes as the result of a 
quiet conscience.” The second 
half of the verse is capable of two 
meanings. First: “it thou doest 
not well, sin lieth (crouched as a 
beast of prey) at the door, and its 
desire is to thee, to make thee its 
victim ; but thou shal! rule over it, 
and overcome the temptation.” 
The objection to this is: that 
while sin is feminine, the verb 
and pronouns are masculine. There 
are, indeed, numerous instances of 
a verb masculine with a noun 
feminine, bnt the pronouns are 
fatal, though most Jewish inter- 
preters adopt this feeble explana- 
tion. The other interpretation is: 
“Tf thou doest not well, sin 
croucheth at the door, that is, lies 
dangerously near thee, and puts 
thee in peril. Beware, therefore, 
and stand on thy guard ; and then 
his desire shall be unto thee, and 
thou shalt rule over him. At 
present thou art vexed and envious 
because thy younger brother is 
rich and prosperous, while thy 
tillage yields thee but scanty 
returns. Do well, and the Divine 
blessing will rest on thee, and thou 
wilt recover thy rights of primo- 
geniture, and thy brother will look 
up to thee in loving obedience.” 
(Comp. the loving subjection of 
the wife in chap. 11. 16.) 
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shall be 

thou shalt rule over in) 
® And Cain talked with 

Abel his brother: and it 
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his desire, and a Wisd. 
Matt 


Abel. 


came to pass, when they 
were in the field, that Cain 


TJohmn rose up against Abel his 
Jude 11. | brother, and “slew him. 


We have in this verse proof of a 
struggle in Cain’s conscience. Abel 
was “evidently outstripping him in 
wealth; his flocks were multiply- 
ing, and possibly his younger bro- 
thers were attaching themselves to 
him in greater numbers than to 
Cain. Moreover, there was a more 
marked moral growth in him, and 
his virtue and piety were more 
attractive than Cain’s harsher dis- 
position, This had led to envy 
and malice on the part of Cain, 
increased, doubtless, by the favour 
of God shown to Abel’s sacrifice ; 
but he seems to have resisted these 
evil feelings. Jehovah would not 
have remonstrated thus kindly with 
him had he been altogether repro- 
bate. Possibly, too, for a time he 
prevailed over his evil tempers. It 
is a gratuitous assumption that the 
murder followed immediately upon 
the sacrifice. The words of the 
Almighty rather show that repen- 
tance was still possible, and that 
Cain might still recover the Divine 
favour, and thereby regain that 
pre-eminence which was his right 
of primogeniture, but which he felt 
that he was rapidly losing by Abel’s 
Listas and more loving ways. 

) And Cain talked with 
Abel his brother.—And Cain 
svid unto Abel his brother. To this 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
LXX, the Syriac, and the Vule. 
add, “ Let us go out into the field; ” 
but ‘neither the T: irgum of Onkelos 
nor any Hebrew MS. or authority, 
except the Jerusalem Targum, give 
this addition any support. The au- 


thority of the versions is, however, 
very great: first, because Hebrew 
MSS. are all comparatively modern ; 
and secondly, because all at present 
known represent only the Recension 
of the Masorites. Sooner or later 
some manuscript may be found 
which will enable scholars to form 
a critical judgment upon those 
places where the versions represent 
a different text. If we could, with 
the Authorised Version, translate 
“Cain talked with Abel,” this 
would imply that Cain triumphed 
for a time over his angry feelings, 
and resumed friendly imtercourse 
with his brother. But such a ren- 
dering is impossible, as also is one 
that has been suggested, ‘ Cain told 
it unto Abel his brother”: that is, 
told all that had passed between 
him and Jehovah. Either, there- 
fore, we must accept the addition 
of the versions, or regard the pas- 
sage as at present beyond our 
powers. 

It came to pass, when they 
were in the field.—The open, 
uncultivated land, where Abel’s 
flock would find pasture. We can- 
not suppose that this murder was 
premeditated. Cain did not even 
know what a human death was. 
But, as Philippson remarks, there 
was a perpetual strugele Letween 
the husbandmen who cultivated 
fixed plots of ground and the wan- 
dering shepherds whose flocks were 
too prone to stray upon the tilled 
fields. Possibly Abel’s flocks had 
trespassed on Cain’s land, and when 
he went to remonstrate, his envy 
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® And the Lorp said unto 
Cain, Where is Abel thy 
brother? And he said, I 


know not: Am I my bro-|, gen. 
bloods. 


ther’s keeper? ® And he 
said, What hast thou done? 
the voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from 
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Keeper. 


the ground. © And now 
art thou cursed from the 
earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood from thy 
hand ; @? when thou tillest 
the ground, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee 


was stirred at the sight of his bro- 
ther’s affluence. A quarrel ensued, 
and Cain, in that fierce anger, to 
fits of which he was liable (verse 
5), tried to enforce his mastery by 
blows, and before he well knew what 
he was doing, he had shed his bro- 
ther’s blood, and stood in terror 
_ before the first human corpse. 

®) And the Lord said unto 
Cain, Where is Abel thy bro- 
ther P—It is the beauty of these 
early narratives that the dealings 
of the Deity with mankind are all 
clothedinan anthropomorphic form, 
for the reasons of which see Note 
on chap. ii. 7. It seems, then, that 
Cain at first went away, scarcely 
conscious of the greatness of his 
crime. 
had suppressed the usurpation of 
his privileges by the younger son, 
and if he had used force it was his 
brother’s fault for resisting him. 
So Jacob afterwards won the birth- 
right by subtilty, and would have 
paid the same fearful penalty but 
for timely flight, and rich presents 
afterwards. But Cain could not 
quiet his conscience; remorse 
tracked his footsteps ; and when in 
the houschold Abel came not, and 
the question was asked, Where is 
Abel? the voice of God repeated it 
in his own heart, Where is Abel, 
thy brother 2—brother still, and off- 
spring of the same womb, even if 


He had asserted his rights, | 


too prosperous. But the strong- 
willed man resists. What has he 
to do with Abel? Is he “his bro- 
ther’s keeper ?”” 

@) Thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me.—The sight he 
has seen of death cleaves to him, 
and grows into a terror; and from 
above the voice of Jehovah tells 
him that the blood he has shed 
calls aloud for vengence. Thus 
with the first shedding of human 
blood that ominous thought sprang 
up, divinely bestowed, that the 
earth will grant no peace to the 
wretch who has stained her fair 
face with the life stream of man. 
But “the blood of Jesus speaketh 
better things than that of Abel” 
(Heb. xii. 24). The voice of one 
cried for justice and retribution : 
the other for reconciliation and 
peace. 

(4, 12) And now (because of 
thy crime) art thou cursed 
from the earth.—Heb., from the 
addmah, or cultivated ground. Cain 
was the first human being on whom 
a curse was inflicted, and it was to 
rise up from the ground, the por- 
tion of the earth won and subdued 
by man, to punish him. He had 
polluted man’s habitation, and now, 
when he tilled the soil, it would 
resist him as an enemy, by refusing 
‘“‘to yield unto him her strength.” 
He had been an unsuccessful man 
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her strength; a fugitive | out this day from the face 
and a vagabond shalt thou ! $7; ;.| of the earth ; and from thy 
be in the earth. (® And| ‘Y face shall I be hid; and I 
Cain said unto the Lorp,| 7°" shall be a fugitive and a 
1My punishment zs greater | {23° '*| vagabond in the earth; and 
than I can bear. “Be-| Jor | it shall come to pass, that 
hold, thou hast driven me | every one that findeth me 


before, and outstripped in the race | 
of life by the younger son; for the 
future his struggle with the condi- | 
tions of life will be still harder. 
The reason for this follows: “a 
fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be in the earth.”” Restless and un- 
easy, and haunted by the remem- 
brance of his crime, he shall become 
a wanderer, not merely in the 
addmdh, his native soil, but in the 
earth. Poverty must necessarily 
be the lot of one thus roaming, | 
not in search of a better lot, but 
under the compulsion of an evil 
conscience. Finally, however, we 
find that Cain’s feelings grew 
more calm, and being contronted 
by the presence of a wife and 
children, ‘‘ he builded a city,” and 
had at last a home. 

(8,14) My punishment (or 
my iniquity) is greater than I 
can bear.—Literally, than can be 
borne, or “forgiven.” It is in ac- 
cordance with the manner of the 
Hebrew language to have only one 
word for an act and its result. 
Thus work and wages are expressed 
by the same word in Isa. lxii. 11. 
The full meaning, therefore, is, 
“My sin is past forgiveness, and 
its result is an intolerable punish- 
ment.” This latter idea seems 
foremost in Cain’s mind, and is 
dwelt upon in verse 14. He there 
complains that he is driven, not, 
“from the face of the earth,” | 


which was impossible, but from 
the addméh, his dear native soil, 
banished from which he must go 
into silence and solitude of an 
earth unknown and_ untracked. 


| And next, ‘from thy face shall I 


be hid.” Naturally, Cain had no 
idea of an omnipresent God, and 
away from the addmdéh he supposed 
that it would be impossible to en- 
joy the Divine favour and protec- 
tion. Without this there would 
be no safety for him anywhere, so 
that he must rove about perpetu- 
ally, and “every one that findeth 
me shall slay me.” In the addmdh 
Jehovah would protect him; away 
from it, men, unseen by Jehovah, 
might do as they liked. But who 
were these men? Some commen- 
tators answer, Adam’s other sons, 
especially those who had attached 
themselves to Abel. Others say 
that Adam’s creation was not 
identical with that of chapter i. 27, 
but was that of the highest type of 
the human race, and had been 
preceded by the production of 
inferior races, of whose existence 
there are widespread proofs. But 
others, with more probability, 
think that Cain’s was a vain 
apprehension. How could he know 
that Adam and his family were the 
sole inhabitants of the earth? 
Naturally he expected to find 
farther on what he had left be- 
hind; a man and woman with 
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shall slayme. ©) And the 
Lorp said unto him, There- 
fore whosoever  slayeth 
Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold. 
And the Lorp set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any find- 
ing him should kill him, 
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1 Hehb., 
Cha- 
noch. 


bia set upon him. 

a9) And Cain went out 
from the presence of the 
Lorp, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of 
Eden. “? And Cain knew 
his wife; and she con- 
ceived, and bare !Enoch: 
and he builded a city, and 


stalwart . sons: and that these, 
regarding him as an interloper come 
to rob them, and seeing in his 
ways proof of guilt, would at once 
attack and slay him. 

(>) The Lord said unto 
him, Therefore.— Most of the 
versions have Not so, which re- 
quires only a slight and probable 
change of the Hebrew text. 

Sevenfold.—Cain’s punishment 
was severe, because his crime was 
the result of bad and violent pas- 
sions, but his life was not taken 
because the act was not premedi- 
tated. Murder was more than he 
had meant. But as any one killing 
him would mean murder, there- 
fore the vengeance would be seven- 
Jfold : that is, complete, seven being 
the number of perfection. Others, 
however, consider that Cain’s life 
was under a religious safeguard, 
seven being the sacred number of 
creation. In this we have the 
germ of the merciful law which 
set cities of refuge apart from the 
involuntary manslayer. 

The Lord set a mark upon 
Cain.—This rendering suggests 
an utterly false idea. Cain was 
not branded nor marked in any 
way, What the Hebrew says is, 
‘And Jehovah set,” that is ap- 
pointed, “unto Cain a sign, that 
no one finding him should slay 
him.” Ina similar manner God 


appointed the rainbow as a sign 
unto Noah that mankind should 
never again be destroyed by a 
flood. Probably the sign here was 
also some natural phenomenon, the 
regular recurrence of which would 
assure Cain of the security, and so 
pacify his excited feelings. 

(8) Cain went out from the 
presence of the Lord.—See 
Note on chap. ii. 8. Adam and 
his family probably worshipped 
with their faces towards the Para- 
dise, and Cain on migrating from 
the whole land of Eden, regarded 
himself as beyond the range of the 
vision of God. (See Note on verse 
14.) 

The land of Nod.—i.e., of 
wandering. Knobel supposes it 
was China, but this is too rernote. 
Read without vowels, the word 
becomes India. All that is certain 
is that Cain emigrated into Eastern 
Asia, and as none of Noah’s des- 
cendants, in the table of nations in 
chap. x., are described as having 
travelled eastward, many with 
Philippson and Knobel regard the 
Mongol race as the offspring of 
Cain. 

CaIn AND HIS DEscENDANTS. 

(7) Cain knew his wife.—As 
Jehovah had told Eve that he 


would “greatly multiply her con- 
ception” (chap. ili. 16), we cannot 
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Cain buildeth 


called the name of the city, 
after the name of his son, 
Enoch. ¢® And unto Enoch 
was born Irad: and Ivad 
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1 Heb., 
Lemech.' and Methusael begat *La- 


@ City. 


begat Mehujael: and Me- 
hujael begat Methusael : 


mech. 


doubt but that a numerous off- 


spring had grown up in the 130) 


years that intervened between the 
birth of Cain and that of Seth, the 
substitute for Abel. Asa rule, only 
the eldest son is mentioned in the 
genealogies, and <Abel’s birth is 
chronicled chiefly because of his 
tragical end, leading to the enact- 
ment of the merciful law which 
followed and to the sundering of 
the human race. One of Adam’s 
daughter’s apparently clave unto 
her brother, in spite of the solemn 
decree of banishment passed upon 
him, probably, by his father, and 
followed him in his wanderings as 
his wife, and bare him a son, 
whom they called ** Enoch.” Now 
this name, in Hebrew Chanoch, is 
of the utmost importance in es- 
timating Cain’s character. It 
means train in Prov. xxi. 6 
(‘Train up a child” ), but is used 
in Deut. xx. 5 of the dedication of 
a house; and thus Cain also calls 
his city “Enoch,” dedicated. But 
in old times the ideas of training 
and dedication were closely allied, 
because teaching generally took the 
form of initiation into sacred rites, 
and one so initiated was regarded 
as a concentrated person. Though, 
then, the wife may have had most 
to do with the giving the name, 
yet we see in it a purpose that the 
child should be a trained and con- 
secrated man ; and Cain must have 
now put off those fierce and violent 
habits which had led him into so 
terrible a crime. We may add 
that this prepares our minds for 


the rapid advance of the Cainites 
in the arts of civilisation, and for 
the very remarkable step next 
taken by Cain, 

He builded a city.—Heb., 
was building, that is, began to build 
acity. There wasnotas yet popu- 
lation enough fora city, but Cain, 
as his offspring increased, deter- 
mined that they should dwell toge- 
ther, under training, in some dedi- 
cated common abode. He probably 
selected some fit spot for the acro- 
polis, or citadel, to be the centre of 
his village; and as training is pro- 
bably the earlier, and dedication the 
later meaning, Cain appears as a 
wise ruler, lke Nimrod  subse- 
quently, rather than as a religious 
man. His purpose was much the 
same as that of the builders of the 
Tower of Babel, who wanted to 
keep mankind together that they 
might form a powerful community. 
It is worth notice that in the line 
of Seth, the name of the seventh 
and noblest of that race, is also 
Enoch, whose training was a close 
walk with God. 

@S) Unto Enoch was born 
Irad.—Cain was building a city, 
*Ir, and it was this probably which 
suggested the name ’Jrad. It has 
little in common with Jared, as it 
begins with a harsh euttural, 
usually omitted in English because 
unpronounceable, but which ap- 
pears as gin Gomorrah. Possibly 
*Ivrad means citizen; but these 
names have been so corrupted by 
transcribers that we cannot feel 
sure of them. Thus, here the 
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(9) And Lamech took un- 
to him two wives: the 
name of the one was 
Adah, and the name of the 
other Zillah, ©? And Adah 
bare Jabal: he was the 
father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have 
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whetter. 


LV; Descendants. 
cattle. ©? Andhis brother’s 
name was Jubal: he was 
the father of all such 
as handle the harp and 
organ. © And Zillah, 
she also bare Tubal-cain, 
an ‘instructer of every 
artificer in brass and iron: 


LXX calls ’Irad Gaidad, and the 
Syriac ’Idor. In the list that fol- 
lows, the names Mehujael (Samari- 
tan Michel, Syriac Mahvoyel), Me- 
thusael, Enoch, and Lamech (Heb., 
Lemech), have a certain degree of 
similitude with those in the line of 
the Sethites, whence many com- 
mentators have assumed that the 
two lists are variations of the same 
original record. But it is usually 
a similarity of sound only with a 
diversity of meaning. Thus Me- 
“hujael, smitten of God, answers to 
Mahalaleel, glory to God; Methu- 
sael, God’s hero, to Methuselah, the 
armed warrior, Even when the 
names are the same, their history 
is often most diverse. ‘Thus in the 
Cainite line Enoch is initiation into 
city life, in the Sethite into a life 
of holiness; and the Cainite poly- 
gamist Lemech, rejoicing in the 
weapons invented by his son, is the 
very opposite of the Sethite Le- 
mech, who calls his son Noah, quiet, 
rest. 
' (8-2) Tamech took unto 
himtwo wives.— Whether poly- 
gamy began with Lamech is un- 
certain, but it is in keeping with 
the insolent character of the man. 
The names of his wives bear testi- 
mony to the existence, even at this 
early date, of considerable refine- 
ment; for I can scarcely believe 
that we need go to the Assyrian 


dialect for the meaning of two 
words for which Hebrew suffices. 
They are explained in Assyrian as 
being edhatu, ‘* darkness,” and tzil- 
latu, “the shades of night.”? In 
Hebrew Adah means ornament, es- 
pecially that which is for the deco- 
ration of the person; while Zillah 
means shadow, which agrees very 
closely with the Assyrian explana- 
tion. Both have distinguished 
children. Jabal, Adah’s eldest son, 
took to a nomadic life, whence his 
name, which means wanderer, and 
was looked up to by the nomad 
tribes as their founder, The dif- 
ference between their mode of life 
and that of Abel, was that they 
perpetually changed their habita- 
tion, while he remained in the 
neighbourhood of Adam’s dvwell- 
ing. The younger, “Jubal,” that 
is, the music-player, “was the 
father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ.”’ Of these instru- 
ments, the sinnér, always trans- 
lated ‘‘harp” in our version, was 
certainly a stringed instrument, a 
guitar or lyre. The other, in He- 
brew ’ugab, is mentioned only in 
Job xxi, 12, xxx. 31; Ps.cl.4; It 
was a small wind instrument, a reed 
or pipe. 

The son of Zillah attained to 
higher distinction. He is the first 
“sharpener (or hammerer) of every 
instrument of copper and iron.” 
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Camech GENESIS, TVs and his Wives, 
and the sister of Tubal-|! 977, For 'I have slain a man 
cain was Naamah. “ And| S« to my wounding, and 
Lamech said unto his| (7, a young man “to my 
wives, baa hurt. 

Adah and Zillah, Hear i ©Tf Cain shall be aveng- 
my voice ; ye wives of ed sevenfold, truly 
Lamech, hearken un- : Lamech seventy and 
to my speech : ” ney hurt sevenfold. 


Copper. is constantly found crop- 
ing up in a comparatively pure 


state upon the surface of the | 


ground, and was the first metal 
made use of by man. It is com- 
paratively soft, and is easily beaten 
to an edge; but it was long before 
men learned the art of mixing with 
it an alloy of tin, and so producing 
the far harder substance, bronze. 
The alloy to which we givé the 
name of brass was absolutely un- 
known to the ancients. The dis- 
covery of iron marks a far greater 
advance in metallurgy, as the ore 
has to be smelted, and the imple- 
ment produced is more precious. 
The Greeks in the time of Homer 
seem to have known it only as a 
rarity imported from the north; 
and Rawlinson (dnc. Monarchies, 
i, 167) mentions that in Mesopo- 
tama, while silver was the metal 
current in traffic, iron was so rare 
as to be regarded as something 
very precious. ‘The name of this 
hero is “'Tubal-cain.” In Ezek. 
xxyll. 13, Tubal brings copper to 
the mart of Tyre, and in Persian 
the word means copper. Cain is a 
distinct name from that of Adam’s 
firstborn, and means, in most Se- 
mitic languages, smith ; thus Tu- 
bal-cain probably signifies copper- 
smith, 

The sister of Tubal-cain 
was Naamah.—The same as 


Naomi (Ruth i. 2), and meaning 
beauty, loveliness. As women are 
not mentioned in the genealogies, 
and as no history follows of this 
personage, her name must be given 
as an indication that a great ad- 
vance had been made, not only in 
the arts, but also in the elegancies 
of life. Women could not have 
been mere drudges and household 
slaves, nor men coarse and boorish, 
when Naamah’s beauty was so 
highly appreciated. The Rabbins. 
have turned her into a demon, and 
given free play to their imagina- - 
tion in the stories they have in- 
vented concerning her. 

(3, 34) Lamech said .. .— 
Following quickly upon music, we 
have poetry, but it is in praise of 
ferocity, and gives utterance to the 
pride of one who, by means of the 
weapons forged by his son, had 
taken violent revenge for an attack 
made upon him. Many commen- 
tators, however, .regard the poem 
as hypothetical. ‘‘ Were any one 
to wound me, I would with these 
weapons slay him.” It would thus 
be a song of exultation over the 
armour which Tubal-cain had in- 
vented. It more probably records 
a fact, and is intended to show 
that, side by side with progress in 
the material arts, moral degrada- 
tion was going on. Cain’s own act 
is spoken of, not as a sin to ba 
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©) And Adam knew his 
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of Seth. 


| seed instead of Abel, whom 


wife again; and she bare |} 2» |Cain slew. ©) And_ to 
a son, and called his name ‘Seth, to him also there 
‘Seth: For God, said she, |/was born a son; and he 
hath appointed me another |” #nosk. | called his name ?Enos: 


ashamed of, but as a deed of 
ancient heroism: not comparable, 
however, with the glory of Lamech, 
whose wrath shall be ten-fold. The 
poetry is vigorous, and marked by 
that parallelism which subsequently 
became the distinguishing qualit 
of Hebrew verse. It should be 
translated :-— 
“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lemech, give ear unto my 

rede, 
For I have slain a man for wounding 
me: 

Even a young man for bruising me. 

Truly Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

And Lemech seventy and sevenfold,” 
It is remarkable that both of the 
words used for the attack upon La- 
mech refer to such wounds as 
might be given by a biow with the 


fist, while his word means to pierce, | 


or run through with a sharp 
weapon. 
rally child, but see on chap. xxi. 14. 

With this boastful poem in praise 
of armed violence and bloodshed, 
joined with indications of luxury 
and a life of pleasure, the narrator 
closes the history of the race of 
Cain. 


SunstrtuTion oF SETH FOR ABEL. 


@) Another seed instead 
of Abel, whom Cain slew.— 
Cain, the firstborn, and Abel, who 
had outstripped him in prosperity, 
were both lost to Adam. But in- 
stead of the third son succeeding 
to the place of the firstborn, it is 
given to one specially marked out, 


probably by prophecy, just as 
8 


“Young man’’ is lite- | 


Solomon took the rights of primo- 
geniture over the head of Adonijah. 

Seth.—Heb., Sheth, that is, ap- 
pointed, substituted: he was thus 
specially designated as the son who 
was to be the chief over Adam’s 


| family. 


(6) He called his name 
Enos.—Heb., Fnosh, that is, man. 
We thus find language growing. 
Up to this time there had been two 
names for man: Adam, which also 
in Assyrian—another Semitic dia- 
lect—has the same meaning, as Sir 
H. Rawlinson has shown: and Ish, 
a being. (See on chap. li. 23.) We 
have now Enosh, which, according 
to Fiirst and others, signifies mor- 
tal, but of this there is no proof. 
Most probably it is the generic 
word for man, and is used as such 
in the Aramaic dialects. Thus in 
Syriac and Chaldee our Lord is 
styled bar-enosh, the son of man: 
not the son of a mortal, but the 
son of man absolutely. 

Then began men (Heb., then 
it was begun) to call upon the 
name of the Lord (Jehovah). 
—That is, the notion of Divinity 
began now to be attached to this 
name, and even in their worship 
men called upon God as Jehovah. 
Eve, as we have seen, attached no 
such idea to it; and when, in 
chap. iv. 8, we read that Cain and 
Abel brought an offering to Je- 
hovah, these are the words of the 
narrator, who in the story of the 
fall had expressly styled the Deity 
Jehovah-Elohim, that is, Jehovah- 
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then began men to call |? ?%,,. |and called their name 


upon the name of the 
Lorp. 


CHAPTER V.—® This 
as the “book of the genera- 
tions of Adam. 

In the day that God 
created man, in the like- 
ness of God made he him ; 
) male and female created 
he them; and blessed them, 


them- 
selves 
by the 
name 
of the 
LORD. | 


a 1Chron. 
pp | 


e1Chron. 
1.1, &c. 


Adam, in the day when 
they were created. 

® And Adam lived an 
‘hundred and thirty years, 
‘and begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his image ; 
and called his name Seth : 
and the days of Adam 
after he had begotten Seth 
| were eight hundred years : 
and he begat sons and 


God, or more exactly, ‘‘ the coming 
God,” in order to show that Elohim 
and Jehovah are one. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-five years had 
elapsed between the birth of Cain 
and that of Enos, and men had 
learned a truer appreciation of the 
promise given to their primal 
mother, in chap. iii. 15, than she 
herself had when she supposed that 
her first child was to win back for 
her the Paradise. Probably they 
had no exact doctrinal views about 
His person and nature ; it was the 
office of prophecy “* by divers por- 
tions” to.give these (Heb. i. 1). 
But they had been taught that 
“He who should be” was Divine, 
and to be worshipped. It is the 
hopeless error of commentators to 
suppose that Eve, and Enos, and 
others, knew all that is now known, 
and all that the inspired narrator 
knew. They thus do violence to 
the plainest language of Holy 
Scripture, and involve its interpre- 
tation in utter confusion. Read 
without these preconceived notions, 
the sense is plain: that the name 
Jehovah had now become a title of 
the Deity, whereas previously no 
such sacredness had been attached 


to it. It was long afterwards, in 
the days of Moses, that it became 
the personal name of the covenant 
God of the Jews. 


We 
PATRIARCHAL GENEALOGY FROM 
Apam To Noan. 


® This is the book of the 
generations of Adam.—See 
on chap. li. 4, and Execwrsws on the 
Books of Generations. 

In the likeness of God.— 
Man is now a fallen being, but these 
words are repeated to show that 
the Divine likeness was not 
therefore lost, nor the primeval 
blessmg bestowed at his creation 
revoked. As man’s likeness to 
God does not mainly consist in 
moral innocence (see on chap. i. 26), 
it was not affected by the entrance 
into the world of sin, except so 
far as sin corrupted the vessel 
in which this great gift was de- 
posited. (Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 7.) 

@) In his own likeness, 
after his image.—Thatis, Adam 
handed down to his posterity that 
Divine likeness which he had him- 
self received. 

Seth.—See on chap. iv. 25. 
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daughters: and all the 
days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and _ thirty 
years: and he died. 

And Seth lived an hun- 
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dred and five years, and 
begat Enos: and Seth 
lived after he begat Enos 
eight hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and 


©) The days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred 
and thirty years.—The num- 
bers in the Bible are involved in 
great difficulty, owing to the He- 
brew method of numeration being 
to attach numerical values to letters, 
and add them together; and as the 
words thus formed are unmeaning, 
they easily become corrupted. 
Hence there is a great discrepancy 
in the numbers as specified by the 
three main authorities, the Hebrew 
text making the length of time 
from the expulsion from Paradise 
to the flood 1656 years, the Samari- 
tan text only 1307, and the LXX. 
2262, while in almost all cases they 
agree in the duration of the lives 
ot the several patriarchs. There is, 
however, an appearance of un- 
trustworthiness about the calcula- 
tions in the LXX., while the 
Samaritan transcript must rank as 
of almost equal authority with the 
Hebrew text itself. St. Jerome, 
however, says that the best Samari- 
tan MSS. in his days agreed with 
the Hebrew, but none such have 
come down to us. 

Not only is there no doubt that 
the Bible represents human life as 
vastly prolonged before the flood, 
while afterwards it grew rapidly 
briefer, but it teaches us that in the 
Messianic age life is to be prolonged 
again, so that a century shall be 
the duration of childhood, and a 
erown man’s ordinary age shall be 
as the age of a tree (Isa. lxv. 20, 
22). On the other hand, we may 


accept the assertion of physiologists 
that such as man is now, a period 
of from 120 to 150 years is the ut- 
most possible duration of human 
life, and that no strength of consti- 
tution, nor temperance, nor yege- 
table diet could add many years to 
this limit. Hence many have sup- 
posed that in the early Biblical 
genealogies races or dynasties were 
meant, or that at a time when there 
were only engraved cylinders or 
marks scratched on stones or im- 
pressed on bricks as modes of writ- 
ing, a few names only were 
selected, each one of whom, by the 
length of years assigned to him, 
represented an indefinitely pro- 
tracted period. In proof that there 
was something artificial in these 
genealogies, they point to the fact 
that the téldéth of Adam are 
arranged in ten generations, and 
that the same number of genera- 
tions composes the ¢é/déth of Shem 
(chap. xi. 10—26); while in our 
Lord’s genealogy names are con- 
fessedly omitted in order to pro- 
duce three series, each of fourteen 
names. It is also undeniable that 
in Hebrew genealogies it was the 
rule to omit names. ‘Thus the 
genealogy of Moses contains only 
four individuals: Levi, Kohath, 
Amram, Moses (1 Chron. vi. 1—3); 
while for the same period there are 
eleven descents givenin the genealo- 
gy of Jehoshuah (did. vil. 23—27). 
All this is sufficient to convince 
every thoughtful person that we 
must not use these genealogies for 
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daughters: and all the pay — and erie Se 
days of Seth were nine and daughters: ““and a 
eee and twelve years: |! #{),|the days of pene were 
and he died. nine hundred and ten 
® And Enos lived ninety years: and he died. 
years, and begat 'Cainan : a5) And Mahalaleel lived 
“and Enos lived after he sixty and five years, and 
begat Cainan eight hun- begat "Jared: “and Ma- 
dred and fifteen years, and |, ¢, 37¢-| halaleel lived after he be- 
begat sons and daughters :| ”* |gat Jared eight hundred 
“Yand all the days of Enos and thirty years, and be- 
were nine hundred and gat sons and daughters: 
five years: and he died. “and all the days of Ma- 
92) And Cainan lived halaleel were eight hun- 
seventy years, and begat dred ninety and five vears: 
® Mahelaloel : 0 and Cainan |* Heb» {1 and he died. 
lived after he begat Ma- “8 And Jared lived an 
halaleel eight hundred and 


hundred sixty and two 


chronological purposes. They were 
not drawn up with any such inten- 
tion, but to trace the line of pri- 
mogeniture, and show whose was 
the birthright. But the longevity 
of the antediluvian race does not 
depend upon these genealogies 
alone, but is part of the very sub- 
stance of the narrative. It has too 
the evidence in its favour of all 
ancient tradition ; but it is one of 
the mysteries of the Bible. We 
learn, however, from chap. vi. 3 
that it did not prove a blessing, and 
we possibly are to understand that 
a change took place at the time of 
the fiood in man’s physical consti- 
tution, by which the duration of 
his life was gradually limited to 
120 years. 

We ought to add that modern 
scholarship has proved the identity 
of the names of the numbers up to 
ten in the three great families of 
human speech. Above ten they 


have nothing in common. It seems, 
therefore, to follow that primeval 
man before the confusion of 
tongues had no power of express- 
ing large numbers. Hence in these 
lists the generations are limited to 
ten, and hence too the need of 
caution in dealing with the mystery 
which underlies the protracted 
duration of the lives of the patri- 
archs. 

) Enos lived ninety years. 
—This proves that the years could 
not have been mere revolutions of 
the moon, as some have supposed. 
So Cainan was only seventy years 
of age at the birth of his son, and 
Mahalaleel sixty-five. In the 
LXX. no patriarch has a son until 
he is at least 162 years of age, so 
that the supposition there would be 
more tenable. 

(8) Jared.—Heb., Yered. This 
name is supposed to mean the 
descent, especially of water. Hence 
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years, and he begat Enoch: |',4"""| all the days of Enoch were 
“and Jared lived after he three hundred sixty and 
begat Enoch eight hun- five years: “and “Enoch 
dred years, and begat sons walked with God: and he 
and daughters: “and all was not; for God took 
the days of Jared were him. 
nine hundred sixty and Jareccius.| ©) And Methuselah lived 
two years: and he died. nev. |an hundred eighty and 
*) And Enoch lived sixty | ““* | seven years, and begat 
and five years, and begat *Lamech: “and Methu- 
‘Methuselah: ™ and Enoch selah lived after he begat 
walked with God after he Lamech seven hundred 
begat Methuselah three eighty and two years, and 
hundred years, and begat begat sons and daughters : 
sons and daughters: ® and |’ Zimcen.| °? and all the days of Me- 


many have endeavoured to show 
that he is the Indian water-god 
Varuna; but competent modern 
commentatorsregard all such Aryan 
expositions as exploded. Mr. Sayce 
tells us that the word in Assyrian 
means servant (Chald. Gen. 311), but 
this is not quite satisfactory. Until, 
however, this very ancient Semitic 
dialect is thoroughly explored, we 
are scarcely in a position to speak 
with certainty as to these old 
names. 

Further, he was 162 years of age 
when he begat Enoch. It is prob- 
able from this that Enoch was not 
the eldest son, but that the birth- 
right became his because of his 
special excellencies. It is also to 
be observed that Enoch holds the 
seventh place from Adam, seven 
being the number of perfection ; 
that he attains to the highest rank 
among the patriarchs ; and that he 
passes over to immortality without 
death. 

4) Enoch walked with God. 
—This is translated in the LXX., 


“Enoch pleased God,” whence 
comes the “ testimony” quoted in 
Heb, xi. 5. Really it gives the 
cause of which the Greek phrase is 
the effect ; for it denotes a steady 
continuance in well-doing, and a 
life spent in the immediate presence 
of andin constant communion with 
God. (See Note on chap. iv. 18.) 
God took him.—Instead of 
the mournful refrain and he died, 
coming like a surprise at the end 
of each of these protracted lives, 
we have here an early removal into 
another world, suggesting already 
that long life was not the highest 
form of blessing ; and this removal 
is without pain, decay, or death into 
the immediate presence of God. 
Thus one of Adam’s posterity after 
the fall succeeded in doing, though, 
doubtless, not without special help 
and blessing from the Almighty, 
that wherein Adam in Paradise had 
failed. We learn, too, from Jude 
14, 15, that Enoch’s was a removal 
from prevailing evil to happiness 
secured, Already, probably, the 
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thuselah were nine hun- 
dred sixty and nine years : 
and he died. 

@s) And Lamech lived an 
hundred eighty and two 
years, and begat a son: 
and he called his name 
1Noah, saying, This same 
shall comfort us concern- 
ing our work and toil ot 
our hands, because of the 
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ground which the Lorp 
hath cursed. © And La- 
mech lived after he begat 
Noah five hundred ninety 
and five years, and begat 
sons and daughters: ® and 
all the days of Lamech 
were seven hundred sev- 
enty and seven years: and 
he died. 

®) And Noah was five 


intermarriages between the Cainites 
and Sethites had begun, and with it 
the corruption of mankind. Philipp- 
gon, while regarding the phrase 
“God took him” as a euphemism 
for an early death, yet finds in it 
an indication of there being another 
life besides this upon earth. We 
may further add that Enoch’s trans- 
lation took place about the middle 
of the antediluvian period, and that 
his age was 365, the number of the 
days of the year. As, however, 
the Hebrew year consisted of only 
354 days, and the Chaldean of 360, 
the conclusion that Enoch was a 
solar deity has no solid foundation 
>to rest upon. But see Note on chap. 
viii. 14, 

) He called his name 
Noah.—tThis is the first recorded 
instance, since the days of Eve, of 
a child being named at its birth, 
and in both cases the name ended 
in disappointment. Noah brought 
no rest, but in his days came the 
flood to punish human sin. We 
have already noticed that this long- 
ing of Lamech for comfort is in 
strong contrast with the arrogance 
of his namesake of the race of Cain. 
(Comp. chap. iv. 18.) 

This same shall comfort 


us...of our hands.—These 
words form a couplet in the He- 
brew, and rhyme like the Arabic 
couplets in the Koran. 

The ground (adimah) which 
the Lord hath cursed.—It is 
usual to style this section Elohistic, 
because it so evidently takes up the 
narrative at chap. ii. 3. Yet, first, 
the writer distinctly refers to chap. 
iii. 17, where it is Jehovah-Elohim 
who curses the ground; and next 
he uses the name Jehovah as 
equivalent to God, according to 
what we are told in chap. iv. 26. 
Here, then, as in several other 
places, the idea that Genesis can 
be arranged in two portions, dis- 
tinguished as Elohistic or Jehovis- 
tic, according to the name of God 
employed in them, entirely breaks 
down. It is remarkable, also, that 
the word for ‘‘ toil’? in Lamech’s 
distich is the same as that rendered 
sorrow in chap. iii. 16, 17, and that 
it occurs only in those three 
places. 

3°) Noah was five hundred 
years old.—No reason is given 
why Noah had no son until he had 
attained to so ripe an age, nor, in 
fact, does it follow that he might 
not have had other sons, though 
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and Japheth. 
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it came to pass, when men 
began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, and 
daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons of 


unworthy of sharing his deliver- 
ance. It is remarkable also that 
neither of the three sons who were 
with him in the ark had offspring 
until after the flood. (See chap. xi. 
10.) From them have sprung the 
three great lines into which the 
human family is divided. Shem 
means name: that is, fame, glory; 
and he, as the owner of the birth- 
right, was the progenitor of our 
Lord. Ham, the dark-coloured, 
was the ancestor of the Egyptians, 
Cushites, and other black races of 
Arabia and Africa. Japheth, the 
widener, but according to others 
~ the fair, though the youngest son, 
was the ancestor of most of the 
races of Europe, as well as of some 
of the chief nations of Asia. 


WAL 


Q When men (the adam) 
began to multiply.—The mul- 
tiplication of the race of Adam was 
probably comparatively slow, be- 
cause of the great age to which 
each patriarch attained before his 
first-born was brought into the 
world: though, as the name given 
is not necessarily that of the eldest, 
but of the son who enjoyed the 
birthright, it does not follow that 
in every case the one named was 
absolutely the eldest son. There 
may have been other substitutions 
besides that of Seth for Cain; and 
Noah, born when his father was 
182 years of age, seems a case in 
point. He was selected to be the 


restorer of mankind because of his 
piety, and may have had many 
brothers and sisters older than 
himself. Each patriarch, however, 
begat ‘sons and daughters,” and 
as we find Cain building a city, he 
must have seen, at all events, the 
possibility of a considerable popu- 
lation settling round him. It was 


probably, as we saw above, about 


the time of Enoch that the corrup- 
tion of the family of Adam began 
to become general. 

?) The sons of God... .— 
The literal translation of this verse 
is, 4nd the sons of the Elohim saw 
the daughters of the adam that they 
were good (beautiful) ; and they took 
to them wives whomsoever they chose. 
Of the sons of the Elohim there are 
three principal interpretations : 
the first, that of the Targums and 
the chief Jewish expositors, that 
they were the nobles and men of 
high rank; the second, that they 
were angels. St. Jude, verse 6, 
and St. Peter, 2 Ep. ii. 4, seem to 
favour this interpretation, possibly 
as being the translation of the 
LXX. according to several MSS. 
But even if this be their meaning, 
which is very uncertain, they use 
it only as an illustration; and a 
higher authority says that the 
angels neither marry nor are given 
in marriage. The third, and most 
generally accepted interpretation 
in modern times, is that the sons 
of the Elohim were the Sethites, 
and that when they married for 
mere lust of beauty, universal 
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| men that they were fair ; 


corruption soon ensued. But no 
modern commentator has shown 


how such marriages could produce | 


“mighty men . .. men of re- 
nown;” or how strong warriors 
could be the result of the inter- 
marriage of pious men with women 
of any inferior race, such as the 
Cainites are assumed to have been. 

The Jewish interpreters, who 
well understood the uses of their 
own language, are right in the 
main point that the phrase “sons 
of the Elohim ” conveys no idea of 
moral goodness or piety. Elohim 
constantly means mighty ones 
(Exod. xv. 11, marg.). (Comp. id. 
shy DA amet, Soak GN Seer hy Lh 
where it is translated judges ; id. 
28, 1 Sam. ii. 25, where also it is 
translated judge.) In Job. i. 6 the 
“sons of Elohim” are the nobles, 
the idea being that of a king who 
at his durbar gathers his princes 
round him; and, not unnecessarily 
to multiply examples, the ‘sons of 
the Elim,” the other form of the 
plural, is rightly translated mighty 
ones in Ps. xxix, 1. 

Who, then, are these “ mighty 
ones?” Before answering this 
question, let me call attention to 
the plain teaching of the narrative 
as to what is meant by the 
“daughters of men.’ It says: 
‘© When the adam began to multi- 
ply, and daughters were born unto 
them, the sons of the Elohim saw 
the daughters of the adam... . 
and took them wives,’’ &. But 
according to every right rule of 
interpretation, the ‘ daughters of 
the adam” in yerse 1 must be the 
same as the ‘daughters of the 
adam ”’ in verse 2, whom the sons 


seems undeniable that the adam 
here spoken of were the Sethites. 
The phrase occurs in the history of 
Noah, just after giving his descent 
from Adam; Cain is absolutely: 
passed over, even in the account of 
the birth of Seth, who is described 
as Adam’s firstborn, such as legally 
he was. The corruption described 
is that of the Sethites; for the 
Cainites have already been depicted 
as violent and lustful, and their 
history has been brought to an 
end. Moreover, in verse 3, ‘the 
adam with whom God will not 
always strive’ is certainly the 
family of Seth, who, though the 
chosen people and possessors of the 
birthright, are nevertheless de- 
scribed as falling into evil ways; 
and their utter corruption finally 
is the result of the depravation of 
their women by a race superior to 
themselves in muscular vigour and 
warlike prowess. 

Where, then, shall we find these 
men? Certainly among the de- 
scendants of Cain. In chap. iv. 
17—24, we find Cain described as 
the founder of civil institutions 
and social life: the name he gives 
to his son testifies to his determina- 
tion that his race shall be trained 
men. They advance rapidly in the 
arts, become rich, refined, luxurious, 
but also martial and arrogant. The 
picture terminates in a boastful 
hero parading himself before his 
admiring wives, displaying to them 
his weapons, and vaunting himself 
in a poem of no mean merit as ten 
times superior to their forefather 
Cain. His namesake in the race 
of Seth also indites a poem; but it 
is a groan over their hard toil, and 
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spirit shall not always 
strive with man, for that 
he also is flesh: yet his 


cessant labour, they earned their 
daily bread. To the simple 
‘daughters of the adam,” these 
men, enriched by the possession of 
implements of metal, playing sweet 
music on harp and pipe, and ren- 
dered invincible by the deadly 
weapons they had forged, must 
have seemed indeed as very “ sons 
of the Elohim.” ‘The Sethites 
could not have taken the Cainite 
women according to their fancy in 
the way described, protected as 
they were by armed men; but the 
whole phrase, ‘* whomsoever they 
would,” reeks of that arrogancy 
and wantonness of which the poly- 
gamist Lamech had set so notable 
an example. And so, not by the 
women corrupting nobler natures, 
but by these strong men acting 
according to their lust, the race 
with the birthright sank to the 
Cainite level, and God had no 
longer a people on earth worthy of 
His choice. 

(3) And the Lord said.—As 
the Sethites are now the fallen 
race, it is their covenant Jehovah 
who determines to reduce the ex- 
treme duration of human life to 
that which, under the most favour- 
able sanitary influences, might still 
be its normal length. 

My spirit shall not always 
strive with man.—The mean- 
ing of this much-contested clause 
is really settled by the main pur- 
pose and context of the verse, which 
is the Divine determination to 
shorten human life. Whether, 
then, God’s spirit be the animating 
breath spoken of in chaps. il. 7, 


vil. 22, whereby human life is sus- 
tained, or the spiritual part of man, 
his conscience and moral sense— 
God’s best gift to him—in opposi- 
tion to his flesh, the struggle 
henceforward is not to be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. In the first case, 
the struggle spoken of is that 
between the elements of life and 
death in the body ; in the second, 
it refers to the moral probation to 
which man is subject. ‘The versions 
generally take the former meaning, 
and translate “ shall not dwell,’ or 
“abide”; but there is much in 
favour of the rendering “shall 
strive,’ though the verb more 
exactly means to rule, preside over, 
sit as judge. Literally, then, it 
signifies that the Divine gift of life 
shall not rule in man “ tor ever; 
that is, for a period so protracted 
as was antediluvian life. (Comp. 
Deut. xv. 17, &c.) 

With man.—Heb., with the 
adam: spoken with especial refer- 
ence to the Sethites. 

For that he also is flesh.— 
So all the versions; but many 
commentators, toavoidan Aramaism 
which does not occur again till the 
later Psalms, translate, “in their 
erring he is (= they are) flesh.” 
But no reason for shortening human 
life can be found in this common- 
place assertion; and if Abraham 
brought these records with him 
from Ur, we have an explanation 
of the acknowledged tact that 
Aramaisms do occur in the earlier 
portions of the Bible. Man, then, 
is “also” flesh, that is, his body is 
of the same nature as those of the 
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and twenty years. “There | si | nown. 

were giants in the earth in | TheHe| © And Gop saw that the 
those days ; and also after | werd. | wickedness of man was 
that, when the sons of God | ¢th2et| great in the earth, and that 

i the” i i i i 
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ach. & 21; Matt. 15. 19. 


2 Heb., every day. 


animals, and in spite of his noble 
gifts and precedence, he must sub- 
mit to a life of the same moderate 
duration as that allotted them. 

() Giants. — Heb., Wephilim, 
mentioned again in Num. xiii. 33, 
and apparently a race of great 
physical strength and _ stature. 
Nothing is more probable than 

_that, at a time when men lived for 
centuries, human vigour should 
also show itself in producing not 
merely individuals, but a race 
of more than ordinary height. 
They were apparently of the 
Cainite stock, and the text care- 
fully distinguishes them from the 
offspring of the mixed marriages. 
The usual derivation of the name 
is from a root signifying to fall ; 
but Lenormant (Ovigines de ? His- 
toire, p. 344) prefers pdla, which 
means “to be wonderful,” and com- 
pares the Assyrian rapt, “ unique 
in size,’ often found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as the denomina- 
tion of an ogre. 

The same became mighty 
men.—Heb., They were the mighty 
men that were of old, men of name. 
“Gibborim,” mighty men (see chap. 
x. 8), has nothing to do with 
stature, but means heroes, warriors. 
It is also generally used in a good 


sense. The children of these mixed 
marriages were a race of brave 
fighting men, who by their martial 
deeds won for themselves reputa- 
tion. 

© And God saw. — Really, 
And Jehovah saw. 

Imagination.—More exactly, 
form, shape. Thus every idea or 
embodied thought, which pre- 
sented itself to the mind through 
the working of the heart—that is, 
the whole inner nature of man— 
“was only evil continually”? — 
Heb., ali the day, from morning to 
night, without reproof of conscience 
or fear of the Divine justice. A 
more forcible picture of complete 
depravity could scarcely be drawn ; 
and this corruption of man’s inner 
nature is ascribed to the overthrow 
of moral and social restraints. 

() And it repented the 
Lord.— If we begin with the 
omniscience and omnipotence of 
God as our postulates, everything 
upon earth must be predestined and 
immutably fore-ordained. If we 
start with man’s free will, every- 
thing will depend upon human 
choice and action. Both these 
sides must be true, though our 
mental powers are too limited to 
combine them. In Holy Scripture 
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Lorp that he had made|! >» |the air; for it repenteth 

man on the earth, and it) ™" |methat I have made them. 
beast. 


grieved him at his heart. 
And the Lorp said, I 


will destroy man whom I a Ecelus. 
17; 


® But Noah found grace 
in the eyes of the Lorp. 
® These are the genera- 


have created from the face 2Pet | tions of Noah: 

of the earth; 'both man,| ~” “Noah was a just man 
and beast, and the creep- and *perfect in his genera- 
ing thing, and the fowls of ? Priv | tions, and Noah walked 


the latter view is kept more pro- 
minently in the foreground, be- 
cause upon it depends human 
responsibility. Thus here, the 
overwhelming of mankind by a 
flood, and the subsequent abbrevia- 
tion of life, is set before our eyes 
as painful to the Deity, and con- 
trary to His goodwill towards men, 


but as necessitated by the extreme } 


depravity of even the chosen 
Sethite race. 

() I will destroy. 
lete, rub out. 

From the face of the earth. 
—Heb., the addmdéh, the tilled 
ground which man had subdued 
and cultivated. 

Both man, and beast — 
Heb., from man unto cattle, unto 
creeping thing, and unto fowl of the 
air. ‘The animal world was to 
share in this destruction, because 
its fate is bound up with that of 
man (Rom. viii. 19—22); but the 
idea of the total destruction of all 
animals by the flood, so far from 
being contained in the text, is con- 
tradicted by it, as it only says that 
it is to reach to them. Wild beasts 
are not mentioned in this enumera- 
tion, probably because the domestic 
cattle would be the chief sufferers. 

Creeping thing.—Not neces- 
sarily reptiles. (See Note on chap. 
i, 24.) 


Heb., de- 


(8) But Noah found grace.— 
This is the first place where grace 
is mentioned in the Bible, and with 
these words ends the 7éldéth Adam. 
It has traced man from his creation 
until his wickedness was so great 
that the Divine justice demanded 
his punishment. But it concludes 
with words of hope. Jehovah’s 
purpose was not extermination, 
but regeneration; and with Noah 
a higher and better order of things 
was to begin. 


Tue GENERATIONS OF Noan 
(chaps. vi. 9, ix. 28). 


) Noah was a just man 
and perfect in his genera- 
tions. — ‘‘ Just” is, literally, 
righteous, one whose actions were 
sufficiently upright to exempt him 
from the punishment inflicted upon 
the rest of mankind. “ Perfect” 
means sound, healthy, and conveys 
no idea of sinlessness. It answers 
to the Latin integer, whence our 
word integrity, and not to per- 
Sectus. 

Generations (déréth) is not the 
same word as at the beginning of 
the verse (té/déth), but simply 
means his contemporaries. And 
this he was because— 

Noah walked with God.— 
See Note on chap. v. 22. 
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God instructs 


with God. And Noah 
begat three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 
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bVale Noah to 
a3) And God said unto 
Noah, The end of all flesh 


is come before me; for the 


“>The earth also was "From earth is filled with violence 
corrupt before God, and} «7 |through them; and, be- 


the earth was filled with 
violence. ° And God look- 
ed upon the earth, and, be- 
hold, it was corrupt; for 
all flesh had corrupted his 
way upon the earth. 


2 Heh., 
nests. 


hold, I will destroy them 
‘with the earth. “? Make 
thee an ark of gopher 
wood; 7rooms shalt thon 
make 4 in the ark, and shalt 
pitch it within and with- 


(1) The earth.—This is the 
larger word, and it occurs no less 
than six times in these three verses, 
thus indicating a more widespread 
calamity than if addmah only had 
been used, as in verse 7. But the 
earth that ‘was corrupt before 
God” was not the whole material 
globe, but that part which man, 
notably the gibborim of verse 4, had 
“filled with violence.” Whither- 
soever man’s violence had spread, 
there his home and all his works, 
his builded cities, his tilled land, 
his cattle and stores, must be 
entirely swept away. An abso- 
lutely new beginning was to be 
made by Noah, such as Adam had 
to undertake when he was expelled 
from Paradise. The reason of this 
necessity is next given. 

(2) All flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth.— 
These material things were incap- 
able alike of moral good or evil, 
but man had made them the instru- 
ments of working his carnal will, 
and because of the associations 
connected with them they must be 
effaced, or rubbed out. (See Note 
on verse 7.) 

(3) The end of all flesh is 
come before me.—A metaphor 


taken from the customs of earthly 
kings. Before an order is executed 
the decree is presented to the 
sovereign, that it may finally be 
examined, and if approved, receive 
the sign manual, upon which it 
becomes law. 

I will destroy peeps —Not 
the verb used in verse 7, but that 
translated had corr eens verse 12. 
It means “ to bring to ruin, devas- 
tate.” 

With the earth.—Rather, even 
the earth: eth, as in chap. iv. 1. 
The meaning is, “I will bring 
them to nought, even the whole 
present constitution of earthly 
things.” 

(4) Make thee an ark.— 
Tébah, a word so archaic that 
scholars neither know its deriva- 
tion, nor even to what language it 
belongs. It is certain, however, 
that it was an oblong box, not 
capable of sailing, but intended 
merely to float. In the Chaldean 
account of the deluge, the language 
everywhere ‘is that of a maritime 
people: the history in Genesis is 
as plainly the work of a people ° 
living inland. 

of gopher wood.—Heb., trees 
(or beams) a gopher. ‘This is also 
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out with pitch. ® And 
this is the fashion which 
thou shalt make it of: The 
length of the ark shall be 
three hundred cubits, the 
breadth of it fifty cubits, 
ahd the height of it thirty 
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the Ark. 


cubits. ©? A window shalt 
thou make to the ark, and 
ina cubit shalt thou finish 
it above; and the door of 
the ark shalt thou set 
in the side thereof; with 
lower, second, and third 


a word which occurs nowhere else, 
but means the cypress (Cupressus 
sempervirens), a tall, upright ever- 
green tree, of great durability, and 
anciently much valued for ship- 
building. 

Rooms.—Literally, nests, small 
cells or cabins, arranged in three 
tiers, so that the interlacing of the 
timbers might aid in holding the 
whole structure together. 

Pitch.—That is, natural bitwmen. 
The ark therefore must have been 
built in some country where this 
natural product is easily obtainable, 
as in Assyria. 

(5) Cubits.—The cubit is the 
length of the arm from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger. 
As, further, it was regarded as 
one-fourth of a man’s height, we 
may safely compute it at eighteen 
inches, except where the sacred or 
longer cubit is expressly mentioned. 
Thus the ark was 450 feet long, 
75 broad, and 45 in depth. The 
Great Eastern is much larger, being 
680 feet in length. However 
simple her construction, there would 
be great difficulty in building so 
large a vessel, from the danger of 
her breaking her back, especially 
in the tempestuous weather which 
followed. 

(68) A window.—Not the word 
so rendered in chaps. vii. 11, viii. 2, 
which means a Jattice ; nor that in 
chap. viii. 6, which means an aper- 


ture; but “zohar,” light, brightness. 
In the dual, dowble-light, it is the 
usual word for “midday,” but it 
does not occur elsewhere in the 
singular. It was evidently a means, 
not merely of lighting the ark, but 
also of ventilating it; for as it was 
thickly covered within and without 
with bitumen—a point strongly 
insisted upon in the Chaldean Genesis 
—the two lower storeys would be 
so ill supplied with air as to be fit 
only for stores and ballast, and the 
upper storey alone capable of being 
inhabited. If this zohar was an 
open space one cubit in height, 
running all round the ark, and 
formed by not boarding over the 
upright beams, it would have given 
a sufficient supply of air, and being 
protected by the overhanging eaves 
ot the roof—for the ark had no 
deck—would not have admitted 
any serious amount of rain. So in 
the Chaldean Genesis the ark has 
no deck, but a roof (p. 281). 
Above.—Or, upward. The word 
is one of those reduplicated forms 
by means of which the Hebrew 
language expresses so much within 
a little compass. Consisting of 
only six letters, it is nevertheless 
a compound of five particles, and 
signifies from to upward: that is, 
thou shalt finish it (the ark, as is 
shown by the gender) from beneath, 
working upwards till the last cubit, 
which is not to be finished, but 
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stories shalt thou make it. 
@” And, behold, I, even I, 
do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth, to destroy | 
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to be 


all flesh, wherein is the 
breath of life, from under 
heaven; and every thing 
, that is in the earth shall 


left open for ventilation and 


light. 


was perfect; and probably the 
number of the animals received 


The door, on which also much | into the ark was less than is com- 


stress is laid in the Chaldean 
account as being essential for the 
protection of the inmates (p. 281), 
was to be at the side, and probably 
extended throughout the three 
storeys, two-thirds of which, how- 
ever, might be closed as soon as 
the lower storeys had received their 
freightage of provisions. Besides 
this door, there must also have 
been apertures to admit of cleaning 
the cells in which the animals were 
confined and removing their litter, 
but of such lower arrangements no 
mention is made. 

It is not necessary to suppose 
that Noah and his three sons built 
this vast vessel with their own 
hands. He was probably a powerful 
chieftain, and many of the Sethites 
may have given him aid. Imple- 
ments of iron had been invented 
by the Cainites, and on the inter- 
marriage of the two lines would 
be brought into general use. It is 
difficult, however, to understand 
how four men could feed, clean, 
and give water to a very large 
collection of animals for so many 
months. Without scrupulous at- 
tention to such matters, a murrain 
would have broken out, and as only 
two of many species were taken 
into the ark, the loss of any one of 
these animals would have been 
equivalent to the destruction of 
the race. The narrative, however, 
implies that the health of man and 
beast throughout the twelve months 


monly supposed, 

7) A flood.—Madbbul, another 
archaic word. It is used only of 
the deluge, except in Ps. xxix. 10, 
where, however, there is an evident 
allusion to the flood of Noah. 

Every thing that is in the 
earth shall die.—That this by 
no means involves the theory of a 
universal deluge has been shown 
with admirable cogency by Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewis in “ Lange’s 
Commentary.” His view is that 
the writer described with perfect 
truthfulness that of which he was 
either an eye-witness, or of which 
he had received the knowledge by 
tradition; or lastly, that he re- 
corded in his.own language the 
impressions divinely inspired in his 
mind by God. ‘We have no 
right,” he adds, “to force upon 
him, and upon the scene so vividly 
described, our modern notions or 
our modern knowledge of the earth, 
with its Alps and Himalayas, its 
round figure, its extent and diversi- 
ties, so much beyond any knowledge 
he could have possessed or any 
conception he could have formed.” 
The excursus is too long even for 
condensation, but we may add, 
first, that the idea of unnecessary 
miracle is contrary both to the 
wisdom of the Almighty, and to 
what we actually find in the Bible 
with respect to the exercise of 
supernatural power ; and, secondly, 
that the narrative itself repeatedly 
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die. “® But with thee will 
I establish my covenant ; 
and thou shalt come into 
the ark, thou, and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy sons’ 
wives with thee. “ And 
of every living thing of all 
flesh, two of every sort 
shalt thou bring into the 
ark, to keep them alive 
with thee; they shall be 
male and female. ™ Of 
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fowls after their kind, and 
of cattle after their kind, 
of every creeping thing of 
the earth after his kind, 
two of every sort shall 
come unto thee, to keep 
them alive. © And take 
thou unto thee of all food 
that is eaten, and thou 
shalt gather zt to thee; 
and it shall be for food for 
thee, and for them, 


negatives the theory that the flood 
extended to any great distance 
beyond the regions then occupied 
by man. Moreover, it is in exact 
accordance with the use of words 
in Holy Scripture that the large 
term, the earth, is limited to the 
earth as known to Noah and his 
contemporaries. We shall also 
discover in what follows reason for 
believing that the account originally 
came from one who was an eye- 
witness ; and the extreme antiquity 
of the language is a proof that it 
was committed to writing at a 
time long anterior to the age of 
Moses. 

(8) My covenant.—There had 
been no covenant with Adam or 
with the Sethites, but in the higher 
state of things which began with 
Noah, man was to hold a more 
exaetly defined relation to God; 
and though they had begun to 
attach the notion of Deity to the 
name Jehovah in the days of Enos 
(chap. iv. 26), yet it was not till 
the time of Moses that it became 
the distinct title of God in covenant 
with man. Of this relation a 
necessary: result was revelation, as 
in no other way could there be a 


communication between the two 
contracting parties. Hence the 
Bible is called “The Old and New 
Covenant,” or ‘The Old and New 
Testament,” the Greek term being 
of wider meaning than either word 
with us, and signifying either an 
agreement between the living or 
the document by which a testator 
disposes of his property after his 
death (Heb. ix. 16, 17). The title 
of covenant is more applicable’ to * 
the Scriptures of the prior dispen- 
sation, which contain a series of 
such relations, all preparing for 
the last and best and most perfect, 
which was a Testament ratified in 
the blood of Christ. 

(922) Of every living thing 
of all flesh, two.. .—The vast 
size of the ark and the wide terms 
used of the animals to be collected 
into it, make it evident that Noah 
was to save not merely his domestic 
cattle, but many wild species of 
beasts, birds, and creeping things. 
But the terms are conditioned by 
the usual rules for the interpre- 
tation of the language of Holy 
Scripture, and by the internal 
necessities of the event itself. 
Thus the animals in the ark could 
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@2) «Thus did Noah; ac- “FH | before me in this genera- 
cording to all that God) ition. “Of every clean 
commanded him, so did he. beast thou shalt take to 

he per, | thee by *sevens, the male 

CHAPTER-VII—| 25° |and his female: and of 
And the ’Lorp said unto beasts that are not clean 
Noah, Come thou and all by two, the male and his 
thy house into the ark; for 1 nen, | female. “ Of fowls also of 
thee have I seen righteous) sun. | the air by sevens, the male 


not have been more in number 
than four men and four women 
could attend to. Next, the terms 
exclude the carnivora (see also 
Note on chap. ix. 5). Not only 
was there no supply of animals 
taken on board to feed them, but 
half-tamed as they would have 
been by a year’s sojourn in the 
ark, they would have remained in 
Noah’s neighbourhood, and very 
soon have destroyed all the cattle 
which had been saved, especially 
as far and wide no other living 
creatures would have existed for 
their food. Butif miracles are to 
be invoked to obviate these and 
similar difficulties, not only would 
it have been easier to save Noah 
and the denizens of the ark by one 
display of supernatural power, but 
the ark was the means provided by 
God for this purpose; and if He 
wrought thus far by human in- 
strumentality, in accordance with 
the usual law of the Divine working 
on earth, to help out the human 
means employed by repeated acts 
of omnipotence would have been 
to proclaim it as insufficient. It 
does not follow from this that 
no special providence watched 
over and guided the ark; such 
providence is often exercised 
now, but it works through and 
in accordance with the ordinary 


laws by which God governs the 
world. 


VEE 

() Come thou.—The task of 
building the ark is over, and after 
a week, to be spent in collecting 
animals and birds, Noah is to take 
up his abodeinit. Many commen- 
tators suppose that 120 years were 
spent in the work; but this view 
arises from an untenable interpreta- 
tion of chap. vi. 3, which really 
fixes the future duration of human 
life. 

?) Of every clean beast— 
Heb., of all clean cattle—thou 
shall take to thee by sevens 
—Heb., seven seven.—This probably 
does not mean seven pairs of each, 
though many commentators so 
interpret it, but seven of each kind. 
If, however, seven paurs be the right 
interpretation, hut few species could 
have been included, as to attend 
properly to so large a number of 
animals would have been beyond 
the power of Noah and his sons. 
But which were the clean beasts ? 
There can be no reference here to 
the Levitical law, which had re- 
spect to human food ; nor to animals 
tamed and untamed, as all alike are 
called cattle; but probably the 
clean cattle were such as from the 
days of Adam and Abel had been 
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and the female; to keep 
seed alive upon the face of 
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in the Ark. 


will I destroy from off the 
face of the earth. 


all the earth. “™ For yet © And Noah did accord- 
seven days, and I will|iaey (ing unto all that the Lorp 
cause it to rain upon the| "“° commanded him. © And 
earth forty days and forty Noah was six hundred 
nights ; and every living years old when the flood of 
substance that I have made | waters was upon the earth 
offered in sacrifice. Thus provision | usually breaks down, there is a 


was made for Noah’s sacrifice on 
his egress from the ark, and also 
for his possession of a small herd 
of such animals as would be most 
useful to him amid the desolation 
which must have existed for a long 
time after the flood. The clean 
beasts would therefore be oxen, 
sheep, goats; the unclean, camels, 
horses, asses, and such other 
animals as stood in some relation to 
man. Of birds, the dove would 
especially be clean. 

It has been pointed out that 
these more full and specific orders 
are given in the name of Jehovah, 
whereas most of the narrative of 
the flood is Elohistic, and hence it 
has beenassumed that some Jehovist 
narrator added to and completed 
the earlier narrative. These ad- 
ditions would be chap. vii. 1—6, the 
last clause of verse 16, Noah’s sacri- 
fice in chap. viii. 20—22, and the 
cursing of Canaan in chap. ix. 18 
—27. Now it is remarkable that 
the sacrifice is as integral a portion 
of the Chaldean Genesis as the send- 
ing forth of the birds (Chaldean 
Genesis, p. 286), and is thus indu- 
bitably older than the time of 
Moses. Still, there is nothing 
improbable in Moses having two 
records of the flood before him, and 
while the division of Genesis into 
Elohistic and Jehovistic portions 


primé facie appearance of the com- 
bination of two narratives in the 
present history, or, at least, in this 
one section (chap. vii. 1—6), 

(4) Forty days.— Henceforward 
forty became the sacred number of 
trial and patience, and, besides the 
obvious places in the Old Testament, 
it was the duration both of our 
Lord’s fast in the wilderness and 
of His sojourn on earth after the 
Resurrection. 

Every living substance.— 
The word “living” is found 
neither in the Hebrew nor in the 
ancient versions, and limits the 
sense unnecessarily. The word is 
rare, being found only thrice, 
namely, here, in verse 23, and in 
Deut. xi. 6. It means whatever 
stands erect. Thus God “ destroys ” 
—Heb., blots owt (see on chap. vi. 
7)—not man and beast only, but 
the whole existent state of thirigs— 
“from the face of the earth ’””— 
Heb., the addmdh, the cultivated 
and inhabited ground. This section 
is much more limited in the extent 
which it gives to the flood, not in- 
cluding reptiles, or rather, small 
animals, among those saved in the 
ark, and confining the overflow of 
the waters to the inhabited region, 

(*) Noah was six hundred 
years old.—lIt follows that Shem 
was about one hundred years of age 
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” And Noah went in, and 
his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons’ wives with him, 
into the ark, because of 
the waters of the flood. 
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the female, as God had 
commanded Noah. °° And 
it came to pass ‘after 
seven days, that the waters 
of the flood were upon the 


“) Of clean beasts, and of |! 9", | earth. 
beasts that are not clean,| "| ©? In the six hundredth 


and of fowls, and of every 
thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, ® there went in 
two and two unto Noah 
into the ark, the male and 


year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, the seven- 
teenth day of the month, 
the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep 


(comp. chap. v. 32), and his two 
brothers younger; but all were 
married, though apparently without 
children. (Comp. chap. xi. 10.) 

(8) Beasts.—Heb., of the clean 
cattle and of the cattle that was not 
clean. In the Chaldean Genesis, 
Nisuthrus takes also wild animals, 
seeds of all kinds of plants, gold 
and silver, male and female slaves, 
the “sons of the best,” and the 
“sons of the people” (pp. 280— 
283). There it is a whole tribe, 
with their chief, who are saved— 
here one family only. 

0) After seven days.—Said, 
in Jewish tradition, to have been 
the seven days of mourning for 
Methuselah, who died in the year of 
the flood. 

(4) In the second month.— 
That is, of the civil year, which 
commencedin Tisri, at the autumnal 
equinox. The flood thus began 
towards the end of October, and 
lasted till the spring. The eccle- 
siastical year began in Abib, or 
April; ‘but it was instituted in 
remembrance of the deliverance 
from Egypt (Exod. xii. 2, xxiii. 15), 
and can have no place here. The 


year was evidently the lunar year | 


of 360 days, for the waters prevail 
for 150 days (chap. vii. 24), and 
then abate for 150 days (chap. 
vii. 3). Now, as the end of 
the first period of 150 days is 
described in chap. viii. 4 as the 
seventeenth day of the seventh 
month, whereas the flood began on 
the seventeenth of the second 
month, it is plain that the 150 days 
form five months of thirty days 
each. But see farther proof on 
chap. vill. 14. 

The fountains of the great 
deep broken up (Heb., cloven), 
and the windows (lattices) of 
heaven were opened.—This is 
usually taken by commentators as 
a description of extraordinary tor- 
rents of rain, related in language 
in accordance with the popular 
ideas of the time and of the narrator 
himself, The rains poured down 
as though the flood-gates which 
usually shut in the upper waters 
were thrown open, while from the 
abysses of the earth the subterranean 
ocean bursts its way upwards. But 
the words at least suggest the idea 
of a great cosmic catastrophe, by 
which some vast body of water was 
set loose. Without some such 
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broken up, and the !win- 
dows of heaven were open- 
ed. © And the rain was 
upon the earth forty days 
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Flood. 


thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind, 
and every fowl after his 
kind, every bird of every 


ood- 
and forty nights. “In utes, "sort. ©) And they went 
the selfsame day entered in unto Noah into the ark, 
Noah, and Shem,and Ham, two and two of all flesh, 
and Japheth, the sons of wherein is the breath of 
Noah, and Noah’s wife, lifee And they that 
and the three wives of his went in, went in male and 
sons with them, into the female of all flesh, as God 
ark; “they, and every |? 3 | had commanded him: and 


beast after his kind, and 
all the cattle after their 
kind, and every creeping 


the Lorp shut him in. 
“ And the flood was 
forty days upon the earth ; 


natural convulsion it is very diffi- 


cult to understand how the ark, a 


vessel incapable of sailing, could 
have gone against the current up 
to the water-shed of Ararat. As 
the annual. evaporation of the 
earth is also a comparatively fixed 
quantity, the concentrated down- 
pour of it for forty days and nights 
would scarcely have produced a 
flood so vast as the deluge of Noah 
evidently was. It is thus probable 
that there was, besides the rains, 
some vast displacement of water 
which helped in producing these 
terrific effects. 

We shall have occasion subse- 
quently to notice the exactness of 
the dates (chap. viii. 14). Tradition 
might for a short time hand them 
down correctly, but they must soon 
have been committed to writing, or 
confusion would inevitably have 
crept in. 

(8) In the selfsame day.— 
Heb., in the bone of this day. 
Note on chap. ii. 23.) 

(4) Every beast.—Heb., every 


(See }. 


living thing (as in chap. viii. 1), but 
probably we are to supply “‘of the 
field,’’ and thus it would mean the 
wild animals. 

The cattle—Behéniéh. (See 
Note on chap. 1. 24.) 

Creeping thing.—Not speci- 
ally reptiles, but all small animals 
(see idid.). The last clause literally 
is, every fowl after its kind, every” 
bird, every wimg; whence some 
understand it as meaning three 
kinds of winged beings: birds 
generally, next singing-birds, and 
lastly, bats, insects, and other such 
creatures. It more probably means 
“birds of all sorts.” 

(6) The Lord (Jehovah) shut 
him in.—Theassigning to Jehovah 
of this act of personal care for 
Noah is very remarkable. In the 
Chaldean Genesis (p. 283), the Deity 
commands Xisuthrus to shut him- 
self in. 

(7—1) The waters increased 
. .—The swelling of the flood 
is told with great power in these 
verses, but every stage and detail 
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and the waters increased, 
and bare up the ark, and 
it was lift up above the 
earth. “* And the waters 
prevailed, and were in- 
creased greatly upon the 
earth ; and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters. 
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(9) And the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon 
the earth; and all the 
high hills, that were under 
the whole heaven, were 
covered. © Fifteen cubits 
upward did the waters 
prevail; and the mountains 


has reference to the ark, as if the 
author of the narrative was one of 
those onboard. First, the “ waters 
increased,” and raised up the ark 
tillit floated. Next, “they became 
strong and increased exceedingly ” 
—the word rendered “ prevailed” 
really signifying the setting in of 
mighty currents (see on chap. vill. 
1), as the waters sought the lower 
ground—and at this stage the ark 
began to move. Finally, they 
“became strong exceedingly, ex- 
ceedingly,” rushing along with 
ever-increasing force, and carrying 
the ark high above every hill in its 
course. Of these it is said— 
All the high hills, that were 
“under the whole heaven, 
were covered. — Interpreting 
this by the English Version, many 
regard it as a proof of the deluge 
having been universal. But omit- 
ting the well-known fact that in the 
Bible the word ‘‘ all”? means much 
less than with us, we must also re- 
member that the Hebrew language 
bas a very small vocabulary, and 
“the whole heaven” means simply 
the whole sky. We with our com- 
posite language borrow a word for 
it from the Greek, and say, “the 
whole horizon,” that is, the whole 
heaven, bounded by the line of the 
spectator’s vision. So then here. 
Far and wide, in every direction, to 
the utmost reach of the beholder’s 


gaze, no mountain was in sight. 
All was a surging waste of flood. 
But there is no idea here of the 
mountains of Auvergne, with the 


ashes of old-world volcanoes still 


reposing upon their craters, extinct 
from a time probably long anterior 
to the creation even of man. The 
mountains were those of the 
Noachian world, as limited as the 
Roman world of Luke ii. 1, or even 
more so. 

@°) Fifteen cubits upward. 
—This apparently was the draught 
of the ark, computed. after it had 
settled in the region of Ararat. 
Fifteen cubits would be about 
twenty-two feet, and as the ark 
floated onward without interrup- 
tion until it finally grounded, there 
must have been this depth of water 
even on the highest summit in its 
course. Continuous rains for forty 
days and nights would scarcely 
produce so vast a mass of water, 
unless we suppose that the addmdh 
was some low-lying spot of ground 
whither the waters from man 
regions flowed together; but this 
is negatived by the ark having 
travelled into Armenia, In England 
the whole average mean rainfall in 
a year is not more than twenty- 
eight or thirty inches in depth. 
If we suppose this amount to havo 
fallen in every twenty-four hours, 
the total quantity would be about 
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were covered. © ¢And all |“ ¥is¢ | ing things, and the fowl of 
flesh died that moved upon the heaven ; and they were 
the earth, both of fowl, destroyed from the earth : 
and of cattle, and of beast, and »Noah only remained 
and of every creeping alive, and they that were 
thing that creepeth upon|,,,,, | with him in the ark. 
the earth, and every man:| “| And the waters pre- 
™ all in whose nostrils was | v4 |vailed upon the earth an 
‘the breath of life, of all| %/” | hundred and fifty days. 
that was in the dry land, 

died. © And every living CHAPTER VIII.— 
substance was destroyed ®And God remembered 
which was upon the face Noah, and every living 
of the ground, both man, |’ Wisd.| thing, and all the cattle 
and cattle, and the creep-| Pet-25| that was with him in the 


100 feet. Such a rain would 
denude the mountains of all soil, 
uproot all trees, sweep away all 
buildings, dig out new courses for 
the rivers, completely alter the 
whole surface of the ground, and 
cover the lower lands with débris. 
Wherever there was any obstacle 
in their way, the waters would 
deepen in volume, and quickly 
burst a passage through it. But 
as they would be seeking the lower 
grounds during the whole forty 
days, it is difficult to understand 
how they could cover any of the 
heights to the depth of twenty-two 
feet, unless there were some cosmic 
convulsion (see Note on verse 11), 
by which the waters from the 
equator were carried towards the 
poles, and in this way there would 
be no difficulty in the ark being 
carried against the current of the 
Tigris and Euphrates up to the, 
high lands of Armenia. 

@3) Every living substance. 
— Every thing that stood erect. 


(See Note on verse 4.) 


Upon the face of the 
ground.—The addémiéh, the portion 
subdued to his use by the adam, 
man. 

(4) Prevailed. — Heb., were 
strong, a8 in verse 18. The rains 
lasted forty days: for one hundred 
and ten more days they still bore 
up the ark, and then it grounded. 
But though still mighty, they had 
by this time “abated” (see chap. 
viii. 3), imasmuch as, instead of 
covering the hills to the depth of 
nearly four fathoms, the ark now 
had touched dry land. Again, 
then, the narrative seems to give 
the personal experiences of some 
one in the ark. 


VLE 


Q) God. — Elohim. On the 
Jehovistic theory, one would have 
expected Jehovah here. (See 
Excursus.) 

Every living thing.—See 
Note on chap: vii. 14. 

The waters asswaged.— 
Heb., became still, It is plain from 
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ark: and God made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and 
the waters asswaged; “the 
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1 Heb.,in 


of the Rain. 


turned from off the earth 
‘continually: and after the 
end of the hundred and 


fountains also of the deep) wong | fifty days the waters were 
and the windows of heaven return abated. © And the ark 
were stopped, and therain| ““ |rested in the seventh 


from heaven was restrain- 
ed; and the waters re- 


month, on the seventeenth 
day of the month, upon 


this that the ‘strength of the 
waters, described in chap. vil. 24, 
has reference to the violent cur- 
rents, which still existed up to 
the end of the one hundred and 
fiftieth day, after which they 
ceased. 

A wind (comp. the creative 
wind in chap. i. 2) began to blow 
as soon as the rains ceased, or even 
before, as must necessarily have 
been the case with so vast a dis- 
turbance of the atmosphere; but 
its special purpose of assuaging the 
waters only began when the down- 
pour was over. This wind would 
affect the course of the ark, but 
scarcely so strongly as the currents 
of the water. 

®) The waters returned 
from off the earth. — This 
backward motion of the waters 
also seems to indicate that a vast 
wave from the sea had swept over 
the land, in addition to the forty 
days of rain. 

‘Were abated.—Heb., de- 
ereased. Those in the ark would 
notice the changing current, and 
would know, by their being 
aground, that the flood was dimin- 
ishing. But it was not till the 
first day of the tenth month that 
the tops of the mountains were 
seen. ‘This slow abatement of the 
waters and their stillness, described 
in verse 1, makes it probable that 


the ark had grounded on some 
land-locked spot. 

“ The seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the 
month.—As the months had each 
thirty days (see Note on verse 14), 
this makes exactly 150 days (see 
chap. vu. 11). The seventh civil 
month would be Abib; and the 
Speaker's Commentary notices the 
following remarkable coincidences: 
— “On the 17th day of Abib the 
ark rested on Mount Ararat; on 
the 17th day of Abib the Israelites 
passed over the Red Sea; on the 
17th day of Abib, Christ, our Lord, 
rose again from the dead.” 

Ararat.—If in chap. xi. 2 the 
Authorised Version is right in 
saying that the descendants of 
Noah travelled “from the east” 
to Shinar, this could not be the 
Ararat of Armenia. Moreover, we 
are told that the word in Assyrian 
means “highland,” and thus may 
signify any hilly country. In the 
Chaldean Genesis the ark rests upon 
Nizir, a region to the east of 
Assyria, the highest peak of which, 
now named Elwend, is called in 
the cunciform texts ‘the mountain 
of the world” (Chaldean Genesis, p. 
307). The rendering, however, 
‘“‘from the east,” is by no means 
certain, and many translate “ east- 
ward,’ and even the Authorised 
Version renders the word “ east,” 
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sent out. 


the mountains of Ararat. |! He>.) © And it came to pass 
® And the waters 'decreas-| %°'"¢, |at the end of forty days, 
ed continually until the| §"* | that Noah opened the win 
tenth month : in the tenth |2 ne». | dow of the ark which he 


month, on the first day of 
the month, were the tops 
of the mountains seen. 


in 
going 
Forth 
and 
return- 
ing. 


had made: and he sent 
forth a raven, which went 
forth *to and fro, until the 


that is, eastward, in chap. xiii. 11. 
In 2 Kings xix. 37 “Ararat” is 
translated Armenia; but it is more 
correctly described in Jer. ii. 27 as 
a country near Minni, that is, near 
- Armenia. There are in this region 
two mountains of great altitude, 
the Aghri-Dagh and the Kara- 
Dagh, the highest of which is 
17,260 feet above the sea-level; 
and naturally legend chooses this 
as the place where the ark settled. 
But the inspired narrative says 
that it rested “upon the mountains 
of Ararat,’ upon some chain of 
hills there, and seventy-three days 
afterwards Noah found himself 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, the word used in verse 
5 being emphatic, and signifying 
‘the tops of the mountains became 
distinctly visible,’ and not that 
they had just begun to emerge 
For, doubtless, after so vast a flood, 
‘mists and vapours would for a long 
time prevail, and shut out the 
surrounding world from Noah’s 
view. 

The Targum of Onkelos and the 
Syriac translate “ on the mountains 
of Carduchia.”” This range, which 
separates Armenia from Kurdistan, 
is regarded by many authorities as 
the hills really meant, because, as 
they are nearer the place whence 
the ark started, the difficulty re- 
garding the course taken by it is 
not so insuperable. 


(°) Seen.—See Note on verse 4. 

() Noah opened the win- 
dow.—Not the zohar of chap. 
vi. 16, but an aperture. He had 
waited forty days after seeing the 
heights around him rising clearly 
into the air, and then, impatient of 
the slow subsidence of the waters, 
Noah at last sent forth a raven to 
bring him some news of the state 
of the earth. This bird was 
chosen as one strong of flight, and 
also, perhaps, because anciently 
regarded as prophetic of the 
weather; besides this, it is easilv 
tamed, and as Noah retained its 
mate he had security for its return. 
And so it seems to have done, for 
it is described as going “forth to 
and fro.” Hach night it returned 
to the ark, and probably to its old 
perch near the female. ‘The Cha/- 
dean Genesis agrees with many 
commentators and the ancient 
versions in supposing that the raven 
did not return, finding abundant 
food in the floating dead bodies 
(Chaldean Genesis, p. 286); but 
this is contrary to the Hebrew. 
The versions must have had a 
negative in their copies, and have 
read, ‘‘which went forth, going, 
and not returning.” The present 
Hebrew text is, however, consistent 
with itself; for it adds, “ until the 
waters,” &c. , This must mean 
that as soon as the earth was dry 
this going to and fro ceased. 
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waters were dried up from 
off the earth. “Also he 
sent forth a dove from 
him, to see if the waters 
were abated from off the 
face of the ground; “ but 
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~ 


sent out. 


her, and ‘pulled her in unto 
him into the ark. © And 
he stayed yet other seven 
days; and again he sent 
forth the dove out of the 
ark ; @» and the dove came 


the dove found no rest for| ¢“4;4 |in to him in the evening ; 
come. 


the sole of her foot, and 
she returned unto him into 
the ark, for the waters 
were on the face of the 
whole earth: then he put 
forth his hand, and took 


and, lo, in her mouth was 
an olive leaf pluckt off: 
so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from 
off the earth. ©? And he 
stayed yet other seven 


(8.9) He sent forth adove... 
— From the nature of its food, the 
raven had not brought back to 
Noah any special information; but 
as the dove feeds on vegetable pro- 
ducts, he hopes that he shall learn 
by her means what is the state 
of “the ground,” the low-lying 
adiméh. But as this species of 
bird does not fly far from its home, 
except when assembled in vast 
numbers, it quickly returned, find- 
ing water all around. This proves 
that the ark had not settled upon a 
lofty eminence; for as it had been 
already aground 120 days, and as 
within another fortnight the waters 
had “abated from off the earth,” 
it could only have been in some 
valley or plain among the moun- 
tains of Ararat that the waters 
were thus “on the face of the 
whole earth,” the larger word, yet 
which certainly does not mean 
here the whole world, but only a 
very small region in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the ark. For, 
supposing that the raven was sent 
out one week before the dove, 
forty-seven days (see verse 6) 
would have elapsed since Noah 


beheld the glorious panorama of 
mountain heights all around, and 
seven days afterwards the dove 
brought him a fresh-plucked olive- 
leaf. Yet, literally, the words are, 
for waters were upon the face of the 
whole earth. Plainly these large 
terms in the language of the Bible 
are to be limited in their inter- 
pretation by the general tenor of 
its narratives. For a similar con- 
clusive instance, comp. Exod. ix. 6 
with ibid. 19, 20. 

(0-12) Again he sent forth 
the dove . . .—When, after 
another week’s delay, Noah again 
sent forth the dove, it remained 
away until “the time of evening,” 
finding both food and ground on 
which it could alight near the ark. 
Jt was not till nightfall that it 
came home, bringing to him “an 
olive leaf pluckt off,” or, possibly, 
a fresh olive-leaf. The olive-tree, 
which grows abundantly in Ar- 
menia, is said to vegetate under 
water; but what Noah wanted to 
learn was, not whether the topmost: 
boughs were emerging from the 
flood, but whether the soil beneath 
was becoming free from water 
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days; and sent forth the 
dove ; which returned not 
again unto him any more. 

“® And it came to pass 
in the six hundredth and 
first year, in the first 
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dried. 


month, the first day of the 
month, the waters were 
dried up from off the 
earth: and Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, 
and looked, and behold, 


Now, after a seven days’ interval, 
when Noah again sent forth the 
dove, she did not return, “ because 
the ground was dry.” It is thus 
plain that the olive-tree had had 
plenty of time on some of the 
higher lands, while the flood was 
subsiding, to put forth new leaves. 
From this event the olive-leaf, thus 
sent by the regenerated earth to 
Noah in proof that she was ready 
to yield herself to him, has been 
ever since, among all mankind, the 
’ symbol of peace. 

(3) The first day of the 
month.—It will be plain to any 
one studying the following table 
that this was exactly, one month 
after the day on which Noah, for 
the third time, sent out the dove 
(verse 12) :— 


The flood commenced in the 
second month, called Mar- 
chesvan, on day 17. 

The waters prevailed during 
‘150 days = 6 months, unto 
month 7, day 17. 

Mountain-tops seen on month 
10, day 1,1.¢., after 73 days. 

Noah sends out raven 


at end of . Bee NOs ar 
Dove thrice sent out, 
at intervals of 7 
GEG ONS, cacy Mes 
‘Bee 


But from the seventeenth day 
of the seventh month to the first 


day of the first month of the fol- 
lowing year, there are :— 


Of the seventh month 13 days. 
Five months of 30 

days each LOO 55 
First day of new year 1 ,, 


164 5, 


It is thus very slowly that the 
earth returned to its normal state. 
The intervals of seven days be- 
tween the sending forth of the 
birds prove that the division of 
time into weeks was fully estab- 
lished, and also suggests that re- 
ligious observances were connected 
with it. 

The covering of the ark.— 
The word is elsewhere used of the 
covering of skins for the Taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxvi. 14; Num. iy. 
26), and it has probably a similar 
meaning here. To have re- 
moved the solid framework of 
the roof would have been a very 
laborious task, and still more so to 
have broken up the roof itself. But 
as the asphalte employed for fill- 
ing up the interstices between the 
beams in the hulk of the ark would 
have been difficult to manage for 
the roof, it was apparently protected 
from the rain by a covering, pro- 
bably of skins sewn together. 

No one can read the narrative 
without noticing that Noah is not 
only described as shut up within 
the ark, but as having very slight 
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the face of the ground was 
dry. “# And in the second 
month, on the seven and 
twentieth day of the 
month, was the earth dried. 
a) And God spake unto 
Noah, saying, “? Go forth 
of the ark, thou and thy 
wife, and thy sons, and 
thy sons’ wives with thee. 
22 Bring forth with thee 
every living thing that zs 
with thee, of all flesh, both 
of fowl, andof cattle, and of 
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£ Webi; 
Sumi- 
lies. 


VIET the Ark. 
every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth ; 
that they may breed abun- 
dantly in the earth, and be 
fruitful and multiply upon 
the earth. © And Noah 
went forth, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ 
wives with him: © every 
beast, every creeping thing, 
and every fowl, and what- 
soever creepeth upon the 
earth, after their kinds, 
went forth out of the ark. 


: ae 
means of observing what was going 


on around, Had there been a 
deck, Noah would have known ex- 


actly the state of the flood, whereas, | 


peeping only through the zohar, he 
seems to have been able to see but 
little, possibly 
was obstructed by the overhanging 
eaves of the roof. Thus the freshly 
plucked olive-leaf was like a reve- 
lation to him. But when these 
skins were taken off, there were 
numerous apertures through which 
he could obtain an uninterrupted 
view, and he ‘‘ looked, and, behold, 
the face of the addmah was dry.” 
(4) In the second month, on 
the seven and twentieth day 
of the month.—That is, fifty- 
seven days after Noah removed 
the covering, and a year and eleven 
days after the flood began. The 
word rendered “ dried” at the end 
of this verse is different from that 
translated “dried up” and “ dry ” 
in verse 13, and marks a further 
stage in the process. It should be 
translated, was thoroughly dry. 


There is in this year and eleven | 


because his sight | 


days a curious fact. It is reason- 
ably certain that thirty days were 
reckoned to a month. But as a 
matter of fact, twelve lunar months 
do not make 360 days, but only 
about 354. Probably, therefore, 
the day of the new moon was often 
twice counted, as the last of the old 
month and the first of the new. 
But if to these 354 days we add 11, 
that is, from the 17th to the 27th 
of the second month, the result is ex- 
actly a fall solar year of 365 days. 

(6-18) Go forth ...—At the 
end of exactly a solar year, thus 
curiously rectified, Noah, his 
family, and all the animals belong- 
ing to the Noachian world-circle 
are to leave the ark. The vast 
extent of the flood, and the total 
destruction of all that had existed 
before, is indicated by the repeti- 
tion of the primeval command, in 
chap. i. 22, “to be fruitful and 
multiply upon the earth.’? What- 
ever the flood may have been with 
respect to the whole globe, it was 
to Noah and his race absolutely a 
new beginning of things. 
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©) And Noah builded an /1 wep. a] Lorp smelled 'a sweet sa- 


altar unto the Lorp; and 
took of every clean beast, 
and of every clean fowl, 


savour | 


ofrest.| Vour; and the Lorp said 


in his heart, I will not 
again curse the ground any 


and offered burnt offerings “§2-65; more for man’s sake; for 


on the altar. °) And the | 


15. 19. 


the “imagination of man’s 


@0) Noah builded an altar 


unto the Lord (Jehovah).—The ; 


account of this sacrificial act is said 
to have an interpolation of the 
Jehovist. Really it forms an in- 
tegral portion of the numerous 
traditions of the flood. Thus in 
the Chaldean Genesis, after the 
sending forth of a dove, a swallow, 
and a raven, we read (p. 280) :— 
**T sent them forth to the four winds; I 

sacrificed a sacrifice ; 

I built an altar on the peak of the 
mountain.” 


This extreme antiquity of sections 
ascribed to the Jehovist, and sup- 
posed to be an after-thought, is 
seriously detrimental to the whole 
theory. 

One result of the flood was to 
sweep away all traces of the earthly 
paradise and of the subsequent 
abode of Adam; and it is probable 
also that Noah was removed far 
away from his previous home by 
the floating of the ark. Thus to 
him and his family it was a new 
earth, with no holy places, no spots 
hallowed by the past history of 
man, He therefore determines to 
consecrate the earth to Jehovah, 
who had been the object of the 
worship of his family since the 
days of Enos, and therefore builds 
an altar, the first mentioned in the 
Lible. By so doing he provided 
for future generations a central 
spot and sanctuary, round which 
their religious ideas would group 
themselves. 


The animals offered | 


were probably the seventh of all 
clean kinds. (See Note on chap. vii. 
2.) With Noah’s burnt offerings 
we must not connect any of the 
later Levitical ideas. Apparently 
it was a simple thank-offering, the 
dominant thought of which was 
hallowing man’s future life by 
commencing it with worship. It 
thus contained within it the pre- 
sage that a better state of things 
had now begun. Subsequently the 
thank-offerine became a feast, at 
which the offerer and his family 
partook of the victim as Jehovah’s 
guests; and as God during this 
sacrifice gave Noah permission to 
eat flesh (chap. ix. 3), it is probable 
that such was the case now, and 
that the eating of flesh was inaugu- 
rated in this solemn way. We 
have, however, previously seen 
reason to believe that the flesh of 
animals had occasionally been 
eaten before, though not as an 
ordinary article of diet. 

1) A sweet savour.—Heb., a 
smell of satisfaction. The idea is 
not so much that the sacrifice gave 
God pleasure as that it caused Him 
to regard man with complacency. 
The anger at sin which had caused 
the flood was now over, and there 
was peace between heayen and 
earth. 

Said in his heart.—Heb., ¢o 
his heart: that is, Jehovah deter- 
mined with himself, came to the 
settled purpose, (Comp. chap, xvii. 
17.) 
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heart is evil from his 
youth; neither will I again 
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IX. 


to Noah. 


and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall 


smite any more every thing |' #)2, | not cease. 
living, as I have done.| qj 
@2)1While the earth re-| Yi CHAPTER IX.— 


maineth, seedtime and har- 
vest, and cold and _ heat, 


And God blessed Noah 


and his sons, and said un- 


For the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his 
youth.—See chap. vi. 5. There 
seems at first sight to be an incon- 
sistency between the two passages, 
and the Jehovist is accused of here 
contradicting the Elohist. For in 
the former place man’s inborn sin- 
fulness is described as an aggra- 
vation of his offence, while here it 
is used as a reason for mercy. But 
it is a characteristic of the Bible 
that it states the two sides of every 
principle with abrupt simplicity, 
and most heresies have arisen from 
seizing upon one side only, and 
omitting the other from view. 
Man is one whose every imagina- 
tion of the heart is only evil 
continually. (Comp. Matt. xv. 19.) 
In the antediluvian world, with 
death indefinitely postponed, these 
imaginations had been unrestrained 
and had therefore led to habitual 
and inveterate sin; and so justice 
at last had smitten it. But when 
man strives against them, and sin is 
the result of infirmity, then mercy 
heals and grace strengthens the 
penitent. When man, therefore, 
began his renewed life by hallow- 
ing it with religion, God saw 
therein the pledge of a struggle 
on his part after holiness, and the 
proof that the world would never 
again become totally corrupt. In 
this changed state of things human 
weakness was a reason only for 


mercy, and God gave promise that 
so long as the world shall last, so 
total a destruction of man and his 
works upon it shall never again 
take place by the same agency. 

22) While the earth re- 
maineth . . .—The traditional 
interpretation of this verse among 
the Jews represents the year as 
divided into six seasons. But this 
is untenable; for in Palestine it- 
self there are two seed-times, the 
winter crops being put into the 
ground in October and November, 
and the summer crops in January 
and February. Really the verse 
describes those great alternations 
upon which the well-being of the 
earth depends, whether considered 
absolutely, as of light and dark- 
ness, cold and heat, or with re- 
ference to man’s labours, as of 
sowing and harvesting; or re- 
latively with respect to vegetation, 
winter being earth’s time of rest, 
and-summer that of its activity. 

As regards these promises, 
Delitsch considers that they pro- 
bably came to Noah as strong 
inward convictions in answer to 
his prayers during the sacrifice, 


IX. 
® God blessed Noah.—tThe 
blessing bestowed upon Noah, the 
second father of mankind, is 
exactly parallel to that given to 
our first father in Gen. i. 28, 29, 
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Noah. 


to them, “Be fruitful, and |? @,!7"| liveth shall be meat for 


multiply, and replenish the 
earth. © And the fear of 
you and the dread of you 
shall be upon every beast 
of the earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, upon 
all that moveth wpon the 
earth, and upon all the 
fishes of the sea ; into your 
hand are they delivered. 


® Every moving thing that |° ih 


b ch. 1.29. 


you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all 
things. © “But flesh with 
the life thereof, which is 
the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat. © And surely your 
blood of your lives will I 
require; at the hand of 
every beast will I require 
it, and at the hand of man; 


ii. |at the hand of every man’s 


ii. 16, 17, with a significant addi- 
tion growing out of the history of 
the past. There is the same com- 
mand to fill the world with human 
life, and the same promise that the 
fear of man shall rest upon the 
whole animated creation; but this 
grant of dominion is so extended 
that the animals are now given 
to man for his food. But just as 
there was a restriction as regards 
Adam’s food, the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge being refused him, so 
now there isa prohibition against 
_ the eating of blood. The addition 
is the sanctity given to human life, 
with the evident object of guard- 
ing against such a disruption of 
_ the human race as was the result 
of Cain’s murder of Abel. Thus, 
then, man starts afresh upon his 
task of subjugating the earth, with 
increased empire over the animal 
world, and with his own life more 
solemnly guarded and made secure. 

@ But flesh ... .—The 
words are remarkable. ‘Only 
flesh in its soul, its blood, ye shall 
not eat.” The Authorised Version 
is probably right in taking blood as 
in apposition to sowl, which word 
means here the principle of anima- 


tion, or that which causes an 
animal to live. This is God’s 
especial gift; for He alone can 
bestow upon that aggregation of 
solids and fluids which we call a 
body the secret principle of life. 
Of this hidden life the blood is the 
representative, and while man is 
permitted to have the body for his 
food, as being the mere vessel 
which contains this life, the gift 
itself must go back to God, and 
the blood as its symbol be treated 
with reverence, 

) Your blood of your lives 
. « . »—This verse should be trans- 
lated: “And surely your blood, 
which is for your souls, will I re- 
quire (i.e, avenge); from every 
beast will I require it, and from 
man: even from a man’s brother 
wil I require the soul of man,’ as 
from Cain, ‘‘ Your blood, which is 
for your souls,” means that it is 
the means for the maintenance of 
the animal life within them. As it 
is, then, the support of man’s life, 
an animal which sheds it becomes 
guilty, and must be slain; and still 
more must those animals be de- 
stroyed which prey upon man. 
Thus there is a command given for 
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brother will I require the |*25*!. 
liev. 


life of man. “*%*Whoso 
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with Noah 


nant with you, and with 
your seed after you; ° and 


18. 10. 

sheddeth man’s blood, by with every living creature 
man shall his blood be that ts with you, of the 
shed: ’for in the image of fowl, of the cattle, and of 
God made he man. “And every beast of the earth 
you, be ye fruitful, and with you; from all that 
multiply ; bring forth abun- |» ch.1.27.| go out of the ark, to every 
dantly in the earth, and beast of the earth. ¢? And 
multiply therein. °I will establish my cove- 

© And God spake unto}, ,.,.|nant with you; neither 
Noah, and to his sons with} — |shall all flesh be cut off 
him, saying, © And I, be-|_ |. ., | any more by the waters of 
hold, I establish my cove-| » a flood ; neither shall there 


the extirpation of the carnivora at 
the time when the more peaceful 
animals had just been saved. The 
last clause literally is . . . at the 
hand of man, at the hand of one that 
is his brother, will I require the sod 
of man. This has nothing to do 
with the avenger of blood. The 
near kinsman is here the murderer, 
and the commandment requires 
that even such an one should not 
be spared. 

6) By man .. .—This penalty 
of life for life is not to be left to 
natural law, but man himself, in 
such a manner and under such safe- 
guards as the civil law in each 
country shall order, is to execute 
the Divine command, And thus 
protected from violence, both of 
man and beast, and with all such 
terrible crimes forbidden as had 
polluted Adam’s beginning, Noah 
in peace and security is to commence 
afresh man’s great work upon 
earth. 

®) I, behold, I establish my 
covenant The covenant 
between God and man is thus 
solemnly introduced as Elohim’s 


personal act. No covenant is men- 
tioned as existing between Elohim 
and the antediluvian world; but 
distinctly now there is a step on- 
ward in all respects, and man, in 
the renovated earth after the flood, 
is brought nearer to God by being 
admitted into covenant with Him. 
And not only is man included in the 
covenant, but first, those animals 
which had been with Noah in the 
ark; and, secondly, those which 
had not been admitted there. For 
the words of verse 10 are: “ From 
all that go out of the ark unto every 
beast of the earth” (the larger 
world). To such straits are those 
reduced who hold to the theory of 
a universal deluge, that Kalisch 
argues that it means the fish, as if 
fishes would be destroyed: by a 
second flood any more than the 

were by the first. Plainly, the 
words imply the existence of alarger 
world-sphere than that in connection 
with Noah, and give the assurance 
that not only those now proyiden- 
tially preserved, but the animals 
everywhere, shall never again be 
in danger of a similar extinction. 
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any more be a flood to de- 
stroy the earth. © And 
God said, This 7s the token 
of the covenant which I 
make between me and you 
and every living creature 
that 7s with you, for per- 
petual generations : “? Ido 
set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me 
and the earth, “ @And it 
shall come to pass, when 


12, 
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d Ecclus. 
43.11, 


in the Cloud. 


I bring a cloud over the 
earth, that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud: and 
I will remember my cove- 
nant, which zs between me 
and you and every living 
creature of all flesh; and 
the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy 
all flesh. °° And the bow 
shall be in the cloud; and 
I will look upon it, that I 
may remember the ever- 


(2) This is the token of the 
eovenant.—The word rendered 
“token” really means sign, and is 
a term that has met with very un- 
fortunate treatment in our Version, 
especially in the New Testament, 
where—as, for instance, in St. 
John’s Gospel—it is too frequently 
translated ‘‘miracle.” Its meaning 
will be best seen by examining some 
of the places where it occurs: e7., 
Gen. xvii. 11; Exod. iii. 12, xii. 13, 
xiii. 16; Num. xvii. 10; Josh. i. 
12; Job xxi. 29; Pss. Ixv. 8, lxxxvi. 
17, cxxxv. 9; Isa. xliv. 25. In the 
majority of these places the sign, 
ortoken, is some natural occurrence, 
but in its higher meaning it is a 
proof of indication of God’s im- 
mediate working. On proper oc- 
casions, therefore, it will be super- 
natural, because the proof of God’s 
direct agency will most fitly be 
some act such as God alone can 
accomplish. More frequently it is 
something natural. ‘Thus the sign 
to the shepherds of the birth of a 
Saviour, who was “the anointed 
Jehovah” (Luke ii. 11), was their 
finding in amanger a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes a thing of the 


most simple and ordinary kind. 
We may dismiss, then, all such 
curious speculations as that no rain 
fell before the flood, or that some 
condition was wanting necessary 
for producing this glorious symbol. 
What Noah needed was a guarantee 
and a memorial which, as often as 
rain occurred, would bring back to 
his thoughts the Divine promise; 
and such a memorial was best taken 
from the natural accompaniments 
of rain. We may further notice 
with Maimonides that the words 
are not, as in our version, ‘I do 
set,” but my bow I have set in the 
cloud: that is, the bow which God 
set in the cloud on that day of 
creation in which He imposed upon 
air and water those laws which pro- 
duce this phenomenon, is now to 
become the sign of a solemn com- 
pact made with man by God, where- 
by He gives man the assurance that 
neither himself nor his works shall 
ever again be swept away by a flood. . 

But a covenant is a contract be- 
tween two parties; and what, we 
may ask, was the undertaking on 
man’s part? The ‘Talmud enume- 
rates several of the chief moral 
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lasting covenant between 
God and every living crea- 
ture of all flesh that zs up- 
on the earth. ©? And God 
said unto Noah, This ts 
the token of the covenant, 
which I haye established 
between me and all flesh 
that 7s upon the earth. 

a8) And the sons of Noah, 
that went forth of the ark, 
were Shem, and Ham, and 
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1 Heb., 
Che- 
NUN, 


Sons of Noah. 


Japheth: and Ham ¢s the 
father of !Canaan. “® These 
are the three sons of Noah: 
and of them was the whole 
earth overspread. 

©) And Noah began to 
| be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard: “and 
he drank of the wine, and 
was drunken; and he was 
uncovered within his tent. 
©) And Ham, the father of 


laws, which it supposes that Noah 
was now bound to observe. More 
truly it was a covenant of grace, 
just as that in chap. vi. 18 was one 
simply of mercy. What then might 
have been granted simply as a pro- 
mise on God’s part is made into a 
covenant, not merely for man’s 
greater assurance, but also to in- 
dicate that it was irrevocable. 
Promises are revocable, and their 
fulfilment may depend upon man’s 
co-agency ; acovenantisirrevocable, 
and under-no circumstances will the 
earth again be destroyed by water. 

The rainbow appears in the 
Chaldean Genesis, but in a heathen- 
ish manner :— 


“From afar the great goddess (Istar) at 
her approach 
Lifted up the mighty arches (i.e., the 
rainbow) which Anu had created as 
his glory, 
The crystal of those gods before me (i.e., 
the rainbow) never may I forget,” 
Chald. Gen., p. 287. 


(8) Ham is the father of 
Canaan.—Though human life had 
thus begun again upon a firmer 
footing, yet evil and discord were 
soon to reappear, though in a milder 


form. No brother sheds a brother’s | which might be 


blood, but in the next generation 
sin breaks forth afresh, and the hu- 
man family is disunited thereby, the 
descendants of Canaan taking the 
place of the Cainites—without, in- 
deed, their striking gifts, but never- 
theless as a race foremost in trade 
and commerce. After enumerating 
the threé sons of Noah, we are told: 
“Of’—more correctly, from— 
“them was the whole earth over- 
spread,”’ that is, peopled. 

@02D Woah began to be an 
husbandman.— Rather, Noah, 
being a husbandman (Heb., a man of 
the adamdah) began to plant a vineyard. 
Noah had always been a husband- 
man: it was the cultivation of the 
vine, still abundant in Armenia, 
that wasnew. Scarcely aware, per- 
haps, of the intoxicating qualities — 
of the juice which he had allowed 
to ferment, he drank to excess, and 
became the first example of the 
shameful effects of intemperance. 
_@) He was uncovered is, 
literally, he wneovered himself. Tt 
was no accident, but a wilful breach 
of modesty. 

?2,°3) Ham...saw... and 
told.—The sin lay not in seeing, 
unintentional, but 
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Curse on 


Canaan, saw the nakedness 
of his father, and told 
his two brethren without. 
©) And Shem and Japheth 
took a garment, and laid 7 
upon both their shoulders, 
and went backward, and 
covered the nakedness of 
their father; and their 
faces were backward, and 
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Canaan. 


they saw not their father’s 
nakedness. @ And Noah 
awoke from his wine, and 
knew what his younger 
son had done unto hin. 
©) And he said, 

Cursed be Canaan; a ser- 
vant of servants shall 
he be unto his breth- 
ren. 


in telling, especially if his purpose 
was to ridicule his father. His 
brothers, with filial piety, “take a 
garment,” the loose outer robe or 
cloak enveloping the whole body, 
and with reverent delicacy walk 
backwards, and lay it upon their 
father’s person. 

?4) Noah ... knew what 
his younger son had done 
unto him.—Heb., his son, the little 
one. 'This can only mean his young- 
est son, So itis applied to Benjamin 
in chaps, xlii. 34, xliii. 29, and to 
David in 1 Sam. xvi. 11, where the 
words literally are, there remaineth 
yet the little one. Now Ham was 
not the youngest son, but Japheth; 
and it is not Ham who is cursed, 
but Canaan. So far from Ham 
being accursed, his descendants were 
building mighty cities, such as 
Egyptian Thebes, Nineveh, and 
Babylon, were rearing palaces, 
digging canals, organising govern- 
ments, and founding empires at a 
time when the descendants of Ja- 
pheth were wandering over Europe 
with no better weapons than imple- 
ments of flint and bone. The ap- 
plication of the curse to Ham seems 
to have been suggested to com- 
mentators by the degradation of 
the African race in modern times, 
and especially by the prevalence of 

10 


negro slavery: but anciently the 
converse was the case, and for cen- 
turies the Egyptians, a Hamite 
race, made the Israclites serve 
them. 

We must not extend, therefore, 
to Ham the curse pronounced upon 
Canaan. But what had Canaan done 
to deserve it? As the son, the little 
one, was not Ham, so certainly it 
wasnot Japheth, but probably it was 
Canaan. He was the youngest son 
of Ham, and in Hebrew “son” is 
occasionally used for grandson 
(Gen. xxix. 5, xxxi. 55), and so 
he might be described as Noah’s 
youngest son, being the youngest 
member of his family. Origen 
quotes a tradition that Canaan was 
the first who saw Noah’s exposure, 
and that he told it to his father. 
Aben Ezra says that Canaan had 
done worse than mock, though the 
Scripture does not in words reveal 
his crime. With some such sur- 
mise we must be content; and the 
meaning seems to be, “ Noah awoke 
from his wine, and..knew what (Ca- 
naan) his youngest son (or grand- 
son) had done unto him; and it was 
a deed so shameless that he said, 
‘Cursed be Canaan.’” 

(5) Cursed be Canaan.—The 
prophecy of Noah takes the form of 
a poem, like Lamech’s boast in chap, 
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©) And he said, 


Blessed be the Lorp God |! 0"). 
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Exe and Japheth. 


pheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of 


vant to 
of Shem; and Canaan | ‘“”" Shem; and Canaan 
shall be ‘his servant. |: or, per- shall be his servant. 
sudde 


27 God shall *enlarge Ja- 


3) And Noah lived after 


iv. In it Ham is passed over in 
silence, as though his unfilial con- 
duct, recorded in verse 22, made 
him unworthy of a blessing, while 
it was not so wicked as to bring on 
him a curse. The whole weight of 
Woah’s displeasure falls on Canaan, 
whose degraded position among the 
nations is thrice insisted upon. 
Aservantofservants.—That | 
is, the most abject of slaves. This | 
was fulfilled in the conquest of | 
Canaan by Joshua, but the race 
had nevertheless a great future be- 
fore it. The Hittites were one of | 
the foremost nations of antiquity, 
and the Sidonians, Tyrians, and 
Phoenicians were such famous tra- 
ders, that Canaanite is in our ver- 
sion translated merchant, without 
even a note in the margin (e.¢., 
Proy. xxxi. 24). But the whole 
race was enslaved by one of the 
most terrible and degrading forms 
of idolatry, and as Shem’s blessing 
is religious, so possibly is Canaan’s 
curse. Lenormant (J/anual of An- 
cient History of the East, ii, 219) 
says of their religion, ‘ No other 
people ever rivalled them in the 
mixture of bloodshed and de- 
bauchery with which they thought 
to honour the Deity.” He also 
quotes Creuzer, who says, ‘ The 
Canaanite religion silenced all the 
best feelings of human nature, de- 
graded man’s minds by a supersti- 
tion alternately cruel and profligate, 
and we may seek in vain for any 
influence for good it could have 


exercised on the nation.” 


(6) Blessed be Jehovah.— 
The greatness of Shem’s blessing is 
shown by its taking the form of a 
hymn of praise to Jehovah, the per- 
sonal God; and the patriarch’s fer- 
vant outburst of thanksgiving was 
a presage of the hallelujahs that 
were to arise unto God from all 
mankind for the birth of that son 
of Shem in whom all nations were 
to be blessed. The following 
words should be translated, And let 


| Canaan be their servant, the servant 


both of Shem and Japheth. (See 


| margin.) 


C?) God shall enlarge Ja- 
pheth.—First, the Deity is here 
Elohim, following upon Jehovah in 
the preceding verse, and that with 
extraordinary exactness. Jehovah 
hus neyer been the special name of 
the Deity worshipped by the race 
of Japheth, though doubtless it is 
the Greek Zeus and the Latin Jove. 
But it soon became the proper title 
of God in covenant with the race 
of Shem. It is plainly impossible 
to divide this most ancient poem 
into Elohistic and Jehovistic sec- 
tions, and the theory, however 
plausible occasionally, fails in a 
crucial place like this. Next, there 
is a play upon the name of Japheth, 
or rather, Yepheth, our translators 
having made the same mistake 
as in changing Hebel into Abel. 
The Hebrew is Yapheth Elohim 
 Yepheth, “God enlarge the en- 
larger” (not ‘God shall enlarge”’). 
While, then, it is the special bless- 
ing of Shem that through him the 
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The Death 


the flood three hundred 
and fifty years. © And 
all the days of Noah 
were nine hundred and 
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of Noah. 


|fifty years: and he 


died. 
CHAPTER X.—°Now 


voice of thanksgiving is to ascend | 


to Jehovah, the God of grace; it 
is Elohim, the God of nature and 
of the universe, who gives to 
Japheth wide extension and the 
most numerous posterity. If the 
most ancient civilisation and the 
earliest empires in Egypt and on 
the Tigris were Hamite, the 
great world- powers of history, 
the Chaldean, the Medo-Persian, 
the Greek and Roman, the Hindoo, 
were all of Japhetic origin, as 
are also the modern rulers of 
mankind. 

He shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem.—Rather, let him dwell. 
In one sense Shem now dwells 
in the tents of Japheth: for the 
Jews, the noblest representatives of 
Shem, dwell dispersed in Aryan 
countries; and except in the Ara- 
bian peninsula, once Cushite, the 
Shemites have no home of their 
own. But the religious privileges 
of their race now belong to Ja- 
pheth. Carried by Jewish mission- 
aries, like St. Paul, throughout the 
Roman world, they have become 
the property of the leading mem- 
bers of the Aryan race; and thus 
Japheth takes possession of the 
tents which by right of primogeni- 
ture belonged to Shem. For ‘“ to 
dwell in the tents of Shem ” is not 
so much ‘to share them as to own 
them; and if the Jews retain 
some degree of faith, it has lost 
with them all expansive power; 
while the right interpretation of 
their Scriptures, and ag well the 
maintenance as the propagation of 


the religion of their Messiah, are 
now in the hands of the descend- 
ants of Japheth. Yet Shem does 
not lose all pre-eminence : for again 
we read— 

Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant (rather, ftheir)—If Shem 
lose the foremost place of primo- 
geniture, he is still a brother, and 
Canaan but a slave. 

(?) All the days of Noah.— 
While Noah attained to the same 
age as the antediluvian patriarchs, 
950 years, human life was fast 
diminishing. The whole life-time 
of Shem was 600 years; that of 
Peleg, a few generations after- 
wards, only 239. After him only 
one man, Terah, is described as 
living more than 200 years, and of 
his age there is great doubt. (See 
Note on chap. xi. 82.) Thus before 
Shem’s death the age of man was 
rapidly shortening, and things were 
settling down to that condition in 
which they are set before us in 
profane literature. 


2. 


Tue Erunoxocican Taste (chaps, 
x. 1—xi. 9). 


@) These are the genera « 
tions (the ¢é/déth) of the sons 
of Noah.—The importanco of this 
“table of the nations ” can scarcely 
be over-estimated; and while nu. 
merous exceptions were taken only 
afew years ago to many of its des 
tails, the vast increase of human 
knowledge in recent times has 
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these are the generations | 
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of Noah. 


| of the sons of Noah, Shem, 


proved not merely its general credi- 
bility, but the truth of such start- 
ling facts as the possession by the 
race of Ham not only of the Ara- 
bian peninsula, but of the country 
on the Tigris and Euphrates. Its 
position is very remarkable. It 
stands at the end of grand tradi- 
tional records of the mighty past, 
but belongs to a period long subse- 
quent, giving us a picture of the 
division of the world at a time 
when nations and kingdoms had 
become settled, and their boun- 
daries fixed; and it couples this 
with the confusion of tongues, 
difference of language being the 
great factor in this breaking up 
of the human race. Now, it is im- 
portant to remember that it is not 
a genealogical table. It concerns 
peoples, and not individuals, and 
no names are mentioned which 
were not represented by political 
organisations. Generally even the 
names are not those of men, but of 
tribes or nations. We must also 
bear in mind that it works d«ck- 
wards, and not forwards. Taking 
the nations at some particular time, 
it groups them together, and classi- 
fies them according to the line to 
which they belonged. 

As regards the order, it begins 
with Japheth, the youngest son— 
for never was there a translation 
more opposed to the undeviating 
rule of such sentences than that of 
our version in chap. x. 21. ‘‘ Shem 
.. . the brother of Japheth the 
elder,” instead of ‘Shem, the 
elder brother of Japheth.” But 
Japheth is here placed first because 
so little was known of the nations 
sprung from him. It gives, more- 
over, the mere first division into 


main lines, and then, in spite of 
the grand future that awaited his 
descendants, it dismisses them in 
brief haste to their homes on the 
Black and Mediterranean Seas. It 
next takes Ham. Now, Ham was 
to the family of Noah what Cain 
was to that of Adam: first in all 
worldly accomplishments, last in all 
the gifts of piety. Settling upon 
the Nile, the Tigris, and Euphrates, 
his progeny raised up mighty cities, 
while Japhethites were wandering 
in barbarous hordes over Europe, 
and the Shemites were pasturing 
their cattle upon the chalk-downs of 
Syria; whence, nevertheless, they 
soon came to do battle with the 
Hamites for the possession of Meso- 
potamia, Of the Hamites it brings 
the history down to the time of 
their settlement in Canaan, but as it 
mentions Sodom and Gomorrah as 
still standing, the document must be 
prior to the time of the destruction 
of those cities, eighteen centuries 
and more before Christ; while, as 
it describes the Canaanites as even 
then in possession of Palestine, and 
as formed into tribes in much the 
same way as just before the time 
of Moses, it is evident that a much 
longer period must have elapsed 
between the flood and the birth of 
Abraham than is supposed in the 
ordinary chronology put in the 
margin of our Bibles. As the line 
of Shem was to be traced in subse- 
quent téldéth, it is not carried down 
so far as that of Ham, but stops at 
a great dividing line, at which the 
family breaks up into the race of 
Joktan and that of Peleg. To the 
former it ascribes thirteen nations, 
while the race of Peleg is left for 
future histories. The names of the 
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The Descendants 


Ham, and Japheth: and 
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of Japheth. 


© «The sons of Japheth; 


unto them were sons born |*\?""| Gomer, and Magog, and 


after the flood. 


Madai, and Javan, and 


Joktanite tribes also indicate the 
lapse of a lengthened period of 
time, as they abound in Arabic 
peculiarities, 

Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
—This is the undeviating arrange- 
ment of the three brothers. (See 
Note on chaps. ix. 24, x. 21.) 

?) The sons of Japheth.— 
Of these, seven main divisions are 
enumerated, some of which are 
subsequently sub-divided; they 
are— 

1. Gomer, whose name re-ap- 
pears in the Cimmerians. ‘Their 
original settlement was between 
Magog and Madai, that is, between 
the Scythians and the Medes. 
After remaining some time on the 
Caspian and Black Seas, on which 
latter they have left their name in 
the Crimea, a powerful branch of 
them struck across the centre of 
Russia, and, skirting the Baltic, 
became the Cimbri of Denmark 
(whence the name of the Chersone- 
sus Cimbrica, given to Jutland), 
the Cymry of Wales, &c. Gener- 
ally they are the race to which the 
name is given of Celts. 

2. Magog.—The Scythians, who 
once possessed the country north 
and south of the Caucasus, The 
Russians are their modern repre- 
sentatives, being descended from 
the Sarmatians, a Scythic race, 
with a small admixture of Median 
blood. 

8. Madai.—The Medes, who 
dwelt in the south and south-west 
of the Caspian. Mada, in the 
Accadian language, means Jand, 
and it was in the Median territory 


that Kharsak-Kurra, “the moun- 
tain of the East,” was situated, on 
which the Accadians believed the 
ark to have rested, whence possibly 
Media took its name, being “ the 
land” above all others (Chald. Gen., 
p. 196). 

4, Javan.—tThat is, Ionia, the 
land of the Greeks. 

5, Tubal.—The Tibareni, on the 
south-east of the Black Sea. 

6. Meshech.—The Moschi, a 
people of Colchis and Armenia. 

7. Tiras.—According to Jose- 
phus and the Targum, the Thra- 
cians. Other races have been sug- 
gested, but this is probably right ; 
and as the Getae, the ancestors of 
the Goths, were Thracians, this 
would make the Scandinavian race 
the modern representatives of 
Tiras. 

In this enumeration the race of 
Japheth is described as occupying 
Asia Minor, Armenia, the coun- 
tries to the west as far as the 
Caspian Sea, and thence northward 
to the shores of the Black Sea. 
Subsequently it spread along the 
northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and all over Kurope. But 
though unnoticed by the writer, 
its extension was equally remark- 
able towards the east. Parthia, 
Bactria, the Punjab, India, are 
equally Japhethite with Germany, 
Greece, and kKome; and in 
Sanscrit literature the Aryan 
first showed that genius, which, 
omitting the greatest of all books, 
the Semitic Bible, has made this 
race the foremost writers in the 
world. 
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Tubal, and Meshech, and 
Tiras. © And the sons of 
Gomer; Ashkenaz, and 
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of Japheth. 


these were the isles of the 
Gentiles divided in their 
lands ; every one after his 


Riphath, and Togarmah. |*{°s"™| tongue, after their families, 


And the sons of Javan ; 
Elishah, and Tarshish, Kit- 
tim, and Dodanim. © By 


in their nations. 
@@¢And the sons of 
Ham; Cush, and Mizraim, 


(3). Gomer has three main divi- 
sions :— 

1. Ashkenaz.—A region in the 
neighbourhood of Armenia (Jer. li. 
27), whence, following the course 
of Japhethite migration, the race 
seems to have wandered into Ger- 
many. The derivations are all 
most uncertain ; but the Jews calls 
the Germans Ashkenazites, and are 
probably right. 

2. Riphath, in 1 Chron. i. 6, is 
called Diphath (see Dodanim, be- 
low). Ripath is probably right, 
and the inhabitants of the Riphen 
Mountains (the Carpathians?) are 
the people meant. They were 
Celts. 

3. Togarmah.—Certainly Ar- 
menia. 

() Javan has four main divi- 
sions :-— 

1. Elishah.—A maritime people 
of Greece. Traces of the name 
occur in Aeolis and in Elis, a dis- 
trict of the Peloponessus. Some 
boldly identify with Hellas. The 
isles of Elishah are mentioned in 
Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

2. Tarshish.—At so early a 
period this could scarcely be Tar- 
tessus, but is more probably the 
Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, a race once 
powerful in Italy, Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, and finally in Spain. Pro- 
bably Tartessus, at the mouth of 
the Guadalquiver, in Spain, was 
founded by them, and took from 


them its name. At this time they 
were apparently a small tribe of 
the Javanites; but while Elishah 
followed the sea-coast and colonised 
Greece, Tarshish took a course so 
far inland to the north of the 
Danube that it did not reach the 
sea until it had come to the northern 
districts of Italy. 

3. Kittim.—A plural, like 
Madai. The Kittim were a mari- 
time race, who colonised Cyprus, 
the chief city of which was Ki- 
tium, and probably other islands 
and coast-districts of the Mediter- 
ranean. There was a Kitium also 
in Macedonia; and Alexander is 
called King of the Kittim in 1 
Mace. i. 1. 

4. Dodanim.—Another plural. 
The right reading is probably Ro- 
danim, as in many MSS. in’ 1 
Chron. i. 7, and in the LXX., and 
the Samaritan here. R and D 
are so constantly interchanged in 
proper names, owing to the simi- 
larity of their shape, that no 
dependence can be placed upon tho 
reading. ‘The Rodanim would be 
the Rhodians. 

) Isles of the Gentiles.— 
The word rendered ‘isles’? means 
any maritime region. As there were 
no Gentiles at this time, the phrase 
should be translated “the coast- 
lands of the nations.” 

©) Ham.—Many derive this 
word from a Hebrew root, and 
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and Phut, and Canaan. 
And the sons of Cush; 
Seba, and Hayvilah, and 
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of Ham. 


Sabtah, and Raamah, and 
Sabtechah: and the sons 
of Raamah; Sheba, and 


explain it as signifying hot, sun- 
burnt, and so swarthy. Japheth 
they connect with a word signifying 
to be fair ; and so Ham is the pro- 
genitor of dark races, Japheth of 
those of a fair complexion, while 
the olive-coloured spring from 
Shem. More probably it is Chemi, 
the old name of Egypt, ‘“ the land 
of Ham” (Ps. Ixxviii. 51), called 
by Plutarch Chemia, and was taken 
from the black colour of the soil. 

The Hamites are grouped in four 
principal divisions :— 

1. Cush.—Aethiopia, but not 
that of Africa, but-of Asia. The 
home of the Cushites was on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, where Nim- 
rod raised them to great power. 
Thence they spread into the 
southern peninsula of Arabia, and 
crossing the Red Sea at a later date, 
colonised Nubia and Abyssinia. In 
the Bible Cush is watered by the 
Gihon (Gen. ii. 13) ; and Zipporah, 
the wife of Moses, and daughter of 
a priest of Midian, isin Num. xii. 
1 called a Cushite. Their high 
rank in old time is marked by the 
place held by them in the Jad of 
Homer. 

2, Mizraim.—Egypt. Inform 
the word is a dual, and may point 

.to the division of the country into 
Upper and Lower Egypt. If we 
choose to interpret a Hamite word 
by a Hebrew root, it may signify 
the narrowed land, but it is safer to 
leave these words till increased 
knowledge shall enable us to decide 
withsome security upon their mean- 
ing. For the ancient name of 
Mizraim sce verse 6, and for its 


extent see verse 14. From the 
study of the skulls and bodies of a 
large number of mummies Brugsch- 
Bey in his recent history has come 
to the conclusion that the ancient 
Egyptians did not belong to any 
African race, but to the great Cau- 
casian family, “but not of the 
Pelasgic or Semitic branches, but of 
a third, Cushite.” He adds that 
the cradle of the Egyptian nation 
must be sought in Central Asia. 

3. Phut. North 
Africa. 

4, Canaan.—See Note on 
verses 15—19. 

7) Sons of Cush. _—of Cush 
there are five sub-divisions, of 
which one is again parted into two. 
These are— 

1. Seba.—The name at this 
time of an Arabian tribe, which 
subsequently migrated into Africa 
and settled in Meroé, which, accord 
ing to Josephus, still bore in his 
days this appellation. ‘They also 
left their name on the eastern side 
of the Red Sea, not far to the 
north of the’ Straits of Buab-el- 
Mandeb. 

2, Havilah, upon the river 
Pison (chap. ii. 11), was undoubtedly 
a region of Arabia, situated pro- 
bably upon the Persian Gulf. 
Havilah is again mentioned in 
verse 29. 

3. Sabtah.—Probably Hadra- 
maut, in Arabia Felix. (See Note 
on verse 26.) 

4, Raamah, on the Persian 
Gulf, was divided into Dedan upon 
the south-west and Sheba in the 
centre, while Havilah lay upon the 
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Dedan. “ And Cush be- 
gat Nimrod: he began to 
be a mighty one in the 
earth. © He was a mighty 
hunter before the Lorn: 
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1 Gr-B«| hunter before the 


of Nimrod. 


wherefore it is said, Even 
as Nimrod the mighty 
Lorp. 
0 And the beginning of 
his kingdom was ! Babel, 


north-west side. Of these, Sheba 
subsequently rose to fame as the 
kingdom of the Himyarite Arabs. 

5. Sabtechah. — Apparently 
still more to the south of Dedan, 
but placed by some on the eastern 
side of the gulf. 

Thus, then, at the time when this 
table was written the southern half 
of Arabia was Cushite, and a 
swarthy race of men is still found 
there, especially in Yemen and 
Hadramaut, far darker than the 
light brown Arabians. Migrating 
from place to place along the sea- 
shore, the passage of the Cushites 
into Nubia and Abyssinia was easy. 
But their chief home was, -at this 
period, in Mesopotamia, and the 
cuneiform inscriptions have now 
revealed their long struggle there 
with men of the race of Shem. 

(8) Cush begat Nimrod. 
This does not mean that Nimrod 
was the son of Cush, but only that 
Cush was his ancestor. In the days 
of Nimrod population had become 
numerous, and whereas each tribe 
and family had hitherto lived in 
independence, subject only to the 
authority of the natural head, he 
was able, by his personal vigour, 
toreduce several tribes to obedience, 
to prevail upon them to build and 
inhabit cities, and to consolidate 
them into one body politic. 

Hebeganto beamighty one. 
Heb., gibbor=warrior. (See Note 
ou chap. vi. 4.) The LXX. translate 
giant, whence in fable Nimrod is 
identified with the Orion of the 


Greeks, in Hebrew Chesil, and in 
Arabic Jabbar; but this identifi- 
cation is entirely fanciful, as is 
probably the idea that he is the 
Izdubar of the Chaldean legends 
(Chald. Genesis, p.321). Following 
the unscholarlike method of ex- 
plaining Hamite names by Hebrew 
roots, commentators interpret Nim- 
rod as meaning rebel; but the 
Biblical narrative speaks rather in 
his commendation, and the foolish 
traditions which blacken his repu- 
tation date only from the time 
of Josephus. Mr. Sayce connects 
his name with the Accadian town 
Amarda (Chald. Gen., p. 191). 

°) He wasamighty hunter. 
—When men were still leading a 
pastoral life, and were but poorly 
armed, the war with wild beasts 
was w most important and dangerous 
occupation. Probably from single 
combats with fierce animals, Nimrod, 
now recognised as a public bene- 
factor, was led to organise hunts 
upon a large scale, and so, like 
Romulus, became the chief of a 
band of the most spirited and 
vigorous shepherds. With their 
aid, he next undertook the more 
serious duty of introducing order 
and rule among men who had 
hitherto lived in scattered groups 
without control, and without the 
means of suppressing feuds and of 
punishing deeds of! violence. 

Before the Lord.—A strong 
superlative. (Comp. chap. xiii. 13.) 

(0) The beginning of his 
kingdom.—Nimrod's empire be- 
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and Erech, and Accad, and | 
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| Calneh, in the land of 


gan with the cities enumerated in 
this verse, and thence extended into 
Assyria, a8 is mentioned in verse 
11. First, then, he established 
his sovereignty “in the land of 
Shinar: ” that is, in Babylonia, 


the lower portion of Mesopotamia, | 


as distinguished from Assyria, the 
upper portion. It is called Swmir 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. In 
Micah y. 6 Babylonia is called ‘“ the 
land of Nimrod.” His cities there 
were four. 

Babel.—That is, Bad-ili, “the 
gate of God,” the literal translation 
in Assyrian of its previous Accadian 
name, Ca-dimirra (Chald. Gen., p. 
168). In chap. xi. 9 the word is 
derisively derived from a Hebrew 
root meaning confusion, because of 
the confusion of tongues there. 

Erech.—“ At the time of the 
opening of the Izdubar legends, the 
great city of the south of Babylonia 
was Urak, called in Genesis Erech ” 
(Chald. Gen., p. 192). It was ra- 
yaged by Kudur-nankhunte, king 
of Elam, in the year B.c. 2280, 
according to an inscription of 
Assurbanipal (n.c. 670). It lies 
about thirty leagues to the south- 
east of Babylon, and is now called 
Warka. From the numerous 
mounds and remains of coffins dis- 
covered there, it is supposed to have 
been the early burial-place of the 
Assyrian kings. (See also Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, 1., pp. 18, 
156.) 

Accad.—This name, which was 
meaningless fifty years ago, is now 
a household word in the mouth of 
Assyriologers; forindeciphering the 
cuneiform literature it was. found 
that many of the works, especially 
in the library of Sargon, were 


translations from an extinct lan- 
guage; and as these were deciphered 
it gradually became evident that 
before any inhabitants of the 
Semitic stock had entered Chaldea 
it had been peopled by the Accadians, 
a black race, who had been “the 
builders of its cities, the inventors 
of the cuneiform system of writing, 
and the founders of the culture and 
civilisation afterwards borrowed by 
the Semites” (Chald. Gen., p. 19). 
This Sargon, who was king of 
Agané, in Babylonia, about B.c. 
1800, is of course a different person 
fromthe Ninevite Sargon mentioned 
in Isa. xx. 1, who also was the 
founder of a noble library about 
B.c. 721; and as the Accadian 
language was already in his days 
passing away, this earlier or Baby- 
lonian Sargon caused translations 
to be made, especially of those 
works in which the Accadians had 
recorded their astronomical and 
astrological observations, and placed 
them in his library at Agané. 
Previously also ‘Semitic transla- 
tions of Accadian works had been 
made for the library of Erech, one 
of the earliest seats of Semitic 
power” (ibid., p. 21). Mr. Sayce 
places the conquest of Shinar by 
the Semites at some period two or 
three thousand years before the 
Christian era, and thus the founding 
of these cities and the empire of the 
Accadians goes back to a still more 
remote date, especially as the 
struggle between them and their 
conquerors was a very prolonged 
one (idid., p. 20). 

Calneh.—The Calno of Isa..x. 
9, where the LXX. read, ‘‘ Have I 
not taken the region above Babylon 
and Khalanné, where the tower was 
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Shinar. © Out of that |! |the same is a great city. 
land }went forth Asshur, | ?%,,,/¢° And Mizraim begat Lu- 


and builded Nineveh, and 
*the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah, "and Resen  be- 
tween Nineveh and Calah: 


2 Or, the 
streets 
of the 
city. 


svrit. | dim, and Anamim, and 


| Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, 
(and Pathrusim, and Cas- 
luhim, (out of whom came 


built?” It was thus opposite 
Babylon, and the site of the tower 
of Babel (see Chald. Gen., p. 75, 
and Note on chap. xi. 9). The 
other place suggested, Ctesiphon, 
is not in Shinar, but in Assyria. 

(4, 22) Out of that land went 
forth Asshur.—So the LXX., 
Syriac, and Vulg.; but the Targum 
and most modern authorities rightly 
translate, ‘‘Out of that land he 
went forth into Assyria.”’ We have 
here nothing to do with Asshur the 
son of Shem (see verse 22), but are 
occupied with Nimrod and the 
Hamites, who, after firmly estab- 
lishing themselves in Babylonia, 
subsequently extended their in- 
fluence northward. This is con- 
firmed by the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which prove that the southern 
portion of Mesopotamia was the 
chief seat of the Accadians, while 
in Assyria they came at an early 
date into collision with the Shemites, 
who drove them back, and ulti- 
mately subjugated them every- 
where. It is not necessary to 
suppose that this spread of Hamite 
civilisation northward was the work 
of Nimrod personally; if done by 
his successors, it would, in Biblical 
language, be ascribed to its prime 
mover. 

The Assyrian cities were :— 

1. Nineveh.—So happily situ- 
atedon the Tigris that it outstripped 
the more ancient Babylon, and for 
centuries even held it in subjection, 

2. The city Rehoboth.— 


Translated by some Lehoboth-Ir, 
but with more probability by 
others, “ the suburbs of the city :” 
that is, of Nineveh, thus denoting 
already the greatness of that town. 

3. Calah.—A city rebuilt by 
Assur-natzir-pal, the fatker of 
Shalmaneser, and interesting as one 
of the places where the Assyrian 
kings established libraries (Chald. 
Gen., p. 26). The ruins are still 
called Nimroud. 

4. Resen.—The “spring-head.’ 
Of this town nothing certain is 
known. Canon Rawlinson places 
it at Selamiyah (Ane. Mon., i. 204), 
a large village half-way between 
Nineveh and Calah. As the vast 
ruins scattered throughout Meso- 
potamia are those of Assyrian 
buildings, Resen, though a “ great 
city”? in Hamite times, might easily 
pass into oblivion, if never rebuilt 
by the conquerors. 

(3,14) ‘With Mizraim are con- 
nected seven inferior African races, 
the names of which are given in 
the plural, namely :— 

1. The Ludim.—tThere were 
two races of this name : one Semitic, 
descended from Lud,:the son of 
Shem (verse 22), and méntioned in 
Isa. Ixvi. 19; the other Hamite, 
and subject to the Pharaohs (Jer. 
xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxx. 5). They seem 
to have inhabited the Nile valley, 
but their exact position is un- 
known. 

2. The Anamim. — Knobel 
gives some reasons for supposing 
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Philistim,) and Caphtorim. |, 370, 
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don his firstborn, and 


® And Canaan begat 'Si- as Heth, “® and the Jebusite, 


this race to have inhabited the 

Delta. 

3. The Lehabim.—Probably 
the same as the Lubim of 2 Chron. 
' xxii. 38, xvi. 8; Dan. xi. 43; Nahum 

iii, 9. Their home was on the 
western side of the Delta. 

4. The Naphtuhim.—Knobel 
explains these as ‘‘the people of 
Phthah, the deity worshipped at 
Memphis.” If so, they were the 
true Egyptians, as Egypt is Kah- 
Phthah, “the land of Phthah,” or 
more correctly, according to Canon 
Cook, <Ai-Capth. (See Note on 
Capthorim.) 

_ 5. The Pathrusim.—People of 
Pathros, or Upper Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Canon Cook, Pa-t-res means 
“the land of the south.” 

6. The Casluhim.—Probably 
the people of Cassiotis, a mountain- 
ous district to the east of Pelusium. 

7. The Philistim.—The word 
Philistine means emigrant, and is 
translated alien, foreigner, by the 
LXX. Weare here told that they 
came into Palestine as colonists 
from the Casluhim; but in Jer. 
xlvii. 4,.Amos ix. 7, they are 
described as a colony from Caphtor. 
Probably the first Philistine settlers 
in Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 1), and in the 
towns conquered by Judah (Judges 
j. 18), were Casluchians ; but after- 
wards, at the time when they 
strugeled with Israel for empire, in 
the days of Samson, Eli, and Saul, 
there had been a second and larger 
immigration from Crete. As they 
seem to have spoken a Semitic 
tongue, they had apparently 
adopted the language of the 
Canaanites among whom they had 

settled, and especially of the Avim 


(Deut. ii. 23). The objection to 
their being of Egyptian origin, 
brought from their neglect of the 
rite of circumcision, has but little 
weight. The Israelites all but 
discontinued it (Josh. v. 5), and 
colonists escaped from the dominion 
of the priests might gladly dispense 
with such a custom. There is also 
much reason for believing that the 
institution of circumcision in Egypt 
was of a date subsequent to this 
emigration. 

8. The Caphtorim are gene- 
rally connected with Crete, but 
Egyptologers derive the name from 
Kah-Phthah, ‘‘the land of Phthah.” 
According to this, the Caphtorim, 
like the Naphtuhim, would have 
been true Egyptians, and the 
Delta, with Memphis, for their 
capital, would have been their 
original home. The need of ex- 
pansion, joined to the seafaring 
habits learnt on the shores of the 
Delta, may easily have led them to 
colonise Crete, while others of the 
race were going as settlers into 
Palestine. It is worth notice that 
while Cyprusand Rhodes are given 
to the sons of Javan (verse 4), no 
mention is there made of Crete. 

It is plain from this survey that 
Mizraim at this time was not of 
very great extent, these seven 
tribes being confined to the lands 
closely bordering on the Delta and 
the upper part of the Nile valley. 
There is nothing to indicate that 
the great city of Thebes had as yet 
come into existence. 

(5-18) Canaan,—The meaning 
of this name is uncertain, as, most 
probably, it is a Hamitic word: if 
derived from a Semitic root, it may 
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and the Amorite, and the 
Girgasite, “and the Hi- 
vite, and the Arkite, and 
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of Canaan. 


the Sinite, ° and the Ar- 
vadite, and the Zemarite, 
and the Hamathite: and 


mean the lowland. Though the 
Canaanites spoke a Semitic tongue 
at the time when we find them in 
Palestine, yet the assertion of the 
Bible that they were Hamites is 
confirmed by the testimony of pro- 
fane writers, who say that their 
original home was on the Indian 
Ocean... They had probably been 
driven thence by the pressure of 
Semitic races, with whose language 
they had thus already become 
familiar; and when, farther, they 
found a Semitic people thinly 
spread over Palestine, they may, 
while absorbing them, have been 
confirmed in the use of their 
tongue. So, subsequently, Abra- 
ham gave up Syriac for Hebrew; 
and though these are kindred dia- 
lects, yet they are often remote 
enoughfromone another. (See Gen. 
xxxi. 47.) On the other hand, the 
whole character of the Canaanite 
religion and thought was Hamitic, 
and while they were active in com- 
mercial pursuits, and in culture far 
in advance of the Greeks, to whom 
they gave their alphabet, they were 
intensely sensuous in their worship 
and voluptuous in their manners. 
They are divided into eleven tribes, 
namely :— 

1. Sidon.—This is remarkable 
as being the only town mentioned 
in the account either of Mizraim 
or of Canaan. All the rest are ap- 
parently the names of tribes still 
wandering about; and thus we 
gain a clearer idea both of the an- 
tiquity of this early record, and 
also of the great advance made by 
Nimrod in founding so many cities. 


Sidon, situate on the sea-shore, 
about thirty miles north of Tyre, 
became thus early a settled com- 
munity and the seat of social hfe, 
because of its advantages for fish- 
ing (whence its name is derived), 
and also for commerce. 

2. Heth.—The Kheta, or Hit- 
tites,a powerful race, whose lan- 
guage and monuments have re- 
cently become the object of careful 
study. They seem subsequently to 
have possessed not only Syria, but 
a large portion of Asia Minor. 
(See Note on chap. xxiii. 3, 5.) 

3. The Jebusite——This race 
held the territory afterwards occu- 
pied by Benjamin, and retained 
Jerusalem until the time of David 
(2 Sam. v. 6—9. See Note on 
chap. xiv. 18.) 

4. The Amorite.—Or rather, 
Emorite, that is, mountaineer. Next 
to the Kheta, or Hittites, they were 
the most powerful race in Pales- 
tine, holding the hill country of 
Judea, where they had five kings 
(Josh. x. 5), and a large district on 
the eastern side of the Jordan (2 
Sam. ix. 10). 

5. The Girgasite.—Mentioned 
in Josh. xxiv. 11, but otherwise 
unknown. 

6. The Hivite—At Sichem 
(chap. xxxiv. 2), at Gibeon (Josh. 
ix. 7), and near Hermon and 
Lebanon (Josh. xi. 3; Judges 
ili. 3). 

7. The Arkite.—Also in Le- 
banon. 

8. The Sinite.—A small tribe 
in the same neighbourhood. 

9. The Arvadite.—A moreim- 
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afterward were the families |' ¥°>5 | countries, and in their na- 
of the Canaanites spread tions. 

abroad. “® And the border ©” Unto Shem also, the 
of the Canaanites was from father of all the children 
Sidon, as thou comest to of Eber, the brother of Ja- 
Gerar, unto’Gaza; as thou |«icnron.| pheth the elder, even to 
goest, unto Sodom, and Go-| ""” |him were children born. 
morrah, and Admah, and © The “children of Shem ; 
Zeboim, even unto Lasha, Elam, and Asshur, and 
©) These are the sons of * Arphaxad, and Lud, and 
Ham, after their families,|, | Aram. ©’ And the chil- 
after their tongues, in their | arpun-)dren of Aram; Uz, and 
portant people, inhabiting the|ber, absorbed by their superior 


island Aradus. 

10. The Zemarite.—An ob- 
scure people, inhabiting Samyra, 
in Phoenicia. 

11. The Hamathite, whose 
city, Hamath, was the capital of 
Northern Syria. It was situated 
on the river Orontes, and though 
called Epiphaneia by the Macedo- 
nians, still retains its ancient name. 
The Kheta subsequently gained 
the supremacy at Hamath, and had 
their capital in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Afterward were the fami- 
lies of the Canaanites spread 
abroad.—This may mean either 
that they spread inwards, or may 
refer {o the numerous colonies of 
the Tyrians on the Mediterranean. 
While in Babylonia the Hamites 
are described as black, this branch 
was called Phoenicians, from their 
ruddy colour, in contrast with the 
olive-coloured Semitic stock. As 
they came by sea from the Indian 
Ocean their earliest settlement was 
on the coast, and thus Sidon is 
called ‘‘the first-born” of Ham. 
Thence they advanced into the 
interior, and though few in num- 


culture the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine. It is probably this expansion 
inwards which is here referred to. 
(19,20) The border ...—The 
boundaries given are Sidon in the 
north, Gerar and Gaza in the south 
and south-west, and thence to the 
Dead Sea. ‘he only Lasha known 
is a place famous for its hot springs 
on the east of the Red Sea. Though 
the Phoenicians may have occupied 
this town on their way to Pales- 
tine, it could not have been one of 
their boundaries, so that it is pro- 
bably some place destroyed in the 
convulsion which overthrew the 
cities of the plain. We must 
notice also that while Sidon is given 
as the northern limit, both Aradus 
and Hamath were considerably 
above it. It is probable, therefore, 
that both the Arvadite and the 
Hamathite were still wandering 
tribes without settlements when 


-this table was drawn up. 


(2-23) Shem... the bro- 
ther of Japheth the elder.— 
Really, the elder brother of Japheth. 
Though the rules of Hebrew 
grammar will admit of no other 
rendering, it is remarkable that 
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Hul, 
Mash. 


and Gether, and 
*) And Arphaxad 
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1 Heb, 
Shelah. 

a 1Chron. 
1, 19. 


of Shem. 


begat 1Salah; and Salah 
begat Eber. ©) *And un- 


both the Syriac and the Vulgate 
make the same mistake as our own 
version. In designating Shem as 
“the father of all the children of 
Eber,” attention is called to the 
fact that the descendants of Peleg, 
his elder son, are omitted from this 
table, and reserved for the Toldoth 
Shem.’ (See chap. xi. 10.) 

The nations descended from Shem 
were :— 

i. Elam.—According to Mr. 
Sayce (Chald. Gen., p. 196), “ the 
primitive inhabitants of Elam were 
a race closely allied to the Acca- 
dians, and spread over the whole 
range of country which stretched 
from the southern shores of the 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf.’ But 
just as the Semitic Asshur expelled 
a Hamite race from Assyria, so 
another branch of this conquering 
family occupied Elymais. It is now 
called Chuzistan, and was most 
easternly of the countries occu- 
pied by the Semites. But see 
Excursus to chap. xiv. on the 
conquests of the Elamite Chedor- 
laomer. 

2. Asshur.—This Semitic stock 
seems to have been the first to 
settle on the Tigris, as the Ha- 
mites were the first to settle on the 
Euphrates. Finally, as we have 
seen (verse 11), they conquered the 
whole country. 

3. Arphaxad.—Heb., Arpach- 
shad. We may dismiss the idea 
that he was connected with the re- 
gion called Arrapachitis, for this 
correctly is Aryapakshata, ‘the 
land next the Aryans.’ Really he 
appears as the ancestor of Eber and 
the Joktanite Arabs. 

4. Lud.—Probably the Lydians, 


who, after various wanderings, 
settled in Asia Minor. 

6. Aram.—As Asshur means 
plain, so Aram meaus highland. It 
was originally the name of the 
Lebanon ranges, and thus Damas- 
cus is called Aram in 2 Sam. viii. 
5. Subsequently the race so ex- 
tended itself as to possess Meso- 
potamia, a lowland country, but 
called, as early as Gen. xxiv. 10, 
“‘ Aram of the two rivers.’ The 
greatness of Aram will be _ best 
seen by examining those places 
in our version where Syria 
and Syrian are spoken of, and 
which, in the Hebrew, are really 
Aram. 

To the Aramezan stock belonged 
also four outlying dependencies— 
Uz, the land of Job, a district in 
the northern part of Arabia De- 
serta; (2) Hul and (3) Gether, re- 
gions of which nothing is known ; 
and (4) Mash, a desert region on 
the western side of the Euphrates 
(Chald. Gen., p. 276). 

C4) Arphaxad begat Salah. 
—Heb., Shelah. The rest of the 
chapter is devoted to giving an ac- 
count of the settlements of the 
Joktanite Arabs, who formed only 
one, apparently, of the races sprung 
from Arphaxad, as in this table 
even the Hebrews are omitted, al- 
though Eber’s birth is given with 
the view of showing that the right 
of primogeniture belonged not to 
Joktan, but to Eber. The name 
Arphaxad, as we have seen (verse 
22), at present defies all explana- 
tion. For the rest sce the 7'éldéth 
Shem, chap. xi. 10—26. 

() Peleg; for in his days 
was the earth divided.—This 
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The Descendants 


to Eber were born two 
sons: the name of one was 
Peleg ; for in his days was 
the earth divided ; and his 
brother’s name was Joktan. 
©) And Joktan begat Al- 
modad, and Sheleph, and 
Hazarmaveth, and Jerah, 
©) and Hadoram, and Uzal, 
and Diklah, “and Obal, 
and Abimael, and Sheba, 
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of Shem, 


©) and Ophir, and Havilah, 
and Jobab: all these were 
the sons of Joktan. © And 
their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto 
Sephar a mount of the 
east. © These are the sons 
of Shem, after their fami- 
lies, after their tongues, in 
their lands, after their na- 
tions. 


may refer to the breaking up of the 
race of Shem into separate nations, 
which separately occupied a dis- 
tinct region; and so, while Joktan 
took Arabia, and in course of time 
expelled the Hamites from that 
country, Asshur, Aram, and Peleg 
occupied the regions on the north 
and north-west. But as Peleg, ac- 
cording to the Zéldéth Shem, was 
born only 101 years after the flood, 
Noah’s family could scarcely have 
multiplied in so short a time to as 
many as 500 people; and Mr. Cyril 
Graham considers that the name 
refers to “the first cutting of some 
of those canals which are found in 
such numbers between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates.” This is made 
more probable by the fact that 
Peleg in Hebrew means water- 


~~ course. 


(26-31) Joktan.—“‘The little 
one,” as being a younger son. Of 
the thirteen divisions of his family, 
few are of any importance, though 
several of the names are curious 
from their connection with the 
Arabic language. The Joktanite 
‘country was Arabia Felix, or Ye- 
men, and as the people led a pas- 
toral life without founding cities, 
the traces of their tribal names are 


insignificant. Those worth noting 
are Almodad, because it has the 
full form of the article, retained as 
Al in Arabic, but shortened in 
Hebrew into Ha. Hazarmaveth, 
“the court of death,’’ so called be- 
cause of the unhealthiness of its 
climate, is now Hadramaut. Abi- 
mael means ‘‘ the father of Mael.” 
While in Hebrew and Syriac men 
took the name of their father, in 
Arabic they often take the name of 
ason, with bw or Abi (‘father 
of”) prefixed. Sheba, the region 
afterwards famous for its commerce 
and its wealth of spices and pre- 
cious stones. A Sheba also occurs 
among the race of Ham (see verse 
7). Ophir: the name, probably, at 
first of a district of Oman in Ara- 
bia, but afterwards given to some 
port in India or Ceylon, from some 
fancied similarity. Havilah: some 
commentators consider that this is 
the same district as that previously 
occupied by the Cushites (verse 7) ; 
others argue that the two Havilahs 
are distinct, and that this is the 
region called Chawlién, in Northern 
Yemen. It is, however, certain 
that the Hamites possessed this 
country prior to its being occupied 
by the Joktanites. 
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The Earth GENESIS, XI. of One Language. 

®) These are the families| _B.c._ CHAPTER XI— 

of the sons of Noah, after) -——"|®And “the whole earth 
a Wisd. 


their generations, in their 


the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood. 


10. 5. 
nations: and by these were) 1 Heb, 
ip. 
2 Heb., 
words. 


was of one 'language, and 
of one °speech. 

© And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed from the 


(2) After their generations. 
—Heb., according to their téldéth. 
This makes it probable that each 
family preserved in some way an 
historical record of its descent; and 
as this table is called the Téldoth of 
the Sons of Noah, it was probably 
formed by a comparison of numer- 
ous té/déth, each showing the de- 
scent of various members of the 
three great families into which the 
sons of Noah were divi-cd. 


xI 


@) The whole earth. — That 
is, all mankind. After giving the 
connection of the various races of 
the then known world, consisting of 
Armenia, the regions watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, the Ara- 
bian peninsula, the Nile valley, 
with the districts closely bordering 
on the Delta, Palestine, the Levant, 
and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Crete; with Lud on his jour- 
ney to Asia Minor, and the Ja- 
phethites breaking their way into 
Europe through the country be- 
tween the Caspian and the Black 
Sea: after this, we go back to the 
reason of this dispersion, which is 
found in the confusion of tongues. 

Of one language, and of 
one speech.— Literally, of one 
lip, and of words one: that is, both 
the pronunciation and the vocabu- 
lary were identical. As regards 
this primitive language, whereas 
but a few ycars ago the differences 
between the Sanscrit and the Se- 


mitic tongues were regarded as 
irreconcilable, recent inquiries tend 
to show that both have a common 
basis. 

2) As they journeyed.—The 
word literally refers to the pulling 
up of the tent-pegs, and sets the 
human family before us as a band 
of nomads, wandering from place 
to place, and shifting their tents as 
their cattle needed fresh pasture. 

From the east.—So all the 
versions. Mount Ararat was to the 
north-west of Shinar, and while so 
lofty a mountain could not have 
been the spot where the ark 
rested, yet neither could any por- 
tion of Armenia or of the Car- 
duchian mountains be described 
as to the east of Babylonia. The 
Chaldean legends make the ark rest 
on Mount Nizir, or Elwend, on the 
east of Assyria; and though Ararat 
may possibly signify <Aryaverta, 
“ Holy Land,” yet the transference 
of the name from Elwend to Ar- 
menia is not easily explicable. 
Moreover, the Bible elsewhere 
seems to point to Armenia as the 
cradle of the human race. Most 
modern commentators, therefore, 
translate eastward, and such cer- 
tainly is the meaning of the word 
in chap. xiii. 11, where also the 
versions, excepting our own, render 
From the east. 

Land of Shinar.—See on 
chap. x. 10. The whole of Chaldea 
is a level plain, and the soil im- 
menscly rich, as it is an alluvial 
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The Plain GENKSIS, XT in Shinar. 
east, that they found a|! >») brick for stone, and slime 
plain in the land of Shi-| #4‘¢” | had they for morter. “And 
nar; and they dwelt there. | #2" |they said, Go to, let us 
® And ‘they said one to build us a city and a tower, 
another, Go to, let us make |, ;,.),, | whose top may reach unto 
brick, and *burn them} ?"  |heaven; and let us make 

“bur as a name, lest we be scat- 


throughly. And they had 


ing. 


deposit, which still goes on forming 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, at 
the rate of a mile in a period esti- 
mated at from seventy to. thirty 
years (Rawlinson, Amc. Mon., i. 4). 
A strip of land 130 miles in breadth 
has been added to the country, by 
the deposit of earth washed down 
by the Tigris and Euphrates, since 
the time when Ur of the Chaldees 
was a great port. 

@) Let us make brick, and 
burn them throughly.—Heb., 
Sor a burning. Bricks in the East 
usually are simply dried in the sun, 
and this produces a_ sufficiently 
durable building material. It marks 
a great progress in the arts of civi- 
lisation that these nomads had 
learned that clay when burnt be- 
comes insoluble; and their build- 
ings with “slime,” or native pitch, 
for cement would be virtually in- 
destructible. In fact, Mr. Layard 
says that at Birs-Nimroud it was 
scarcely possible to detach the 
bricks one from another, as the 
cement by which they were united 
was most tenacious (Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 499). 

4) A tower, whose top may 
reach unto heaven.—The He- 
brew is far less hyperbolical: 
namely, whose head (or top) is im 
the heavens, or skies, like the walls 
of the Canaanite cities (Deut. i. 28). 
The object of the builders was two- 
fold: first, they wished to have 

11 


some central beacon which might 
guide them in their return from 
their wanderings; and secondly, 
they had a distinctly ambitious 
object, for by remaining as one 
nation they would be able to reduce 
to obedience all the tribes now per- 
petually wandering away fromthem, 
and so would ‘‘make them a name.” 
We may, indeed, dismiss the silly 
stories of Josephus about their de- 
fiance of God and Nimrod’s im- 
piety, and the purpose of escaping 
a second deluge, for all which there 
is not the least vestige of authority 
in the sacred record ; but we un- 
doubtedly find a political purpose 
of preventing that dispersion of 
mankind which God had com- 
manded (chap. i. 28), and of using 
the consequent aggregation of 
population for the attaining to em- 
pire. There was probably some 
one able and ambitious mind at the 
bottom of this purpose, and doubt- 
less it had very many advantages : 
for it is what is now called centra- 
lisation, by which the individual 
sacrifices his rights to the nation, 
the provinces to the capital, and 
small nations are bound together 
in one empire, that the force of the 
whole body may be brought to bear 
more rapidly and effectually in 
carrying out the will of the nation 
or of the ruler, as the case may be. 
Nimrod’s efforts at a later date were 
successful \ (chap. x. 10—12); and 
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tered abroad upon the face 
of the whole earth. © And 
the Lorp came down to 
see the city and the tower, 
which the children of men 
builded. © And the Lorp 
said, Behold, the people es 
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of Babel. 


one, and they have all one 
language; and this they 
begin to do: and now no- 
thing will be restrained 
from them, which they 
have imagined to do. Go 
to, let us go down, and 


when we remember the blood- 
stained course of some of his cities, 
we may well doubt whether, with 
all its present advantages, this cen- 
tralisation really promotes human 
happiness. 

e-7) The Lord came down. 
—-The narrative is given in that 
simple anthropological manner 
usual in the Book of Genesis, 
which so clearly sets before us 
God’s loving care of man, and here 
and in chap. xvill. 21 the equity of 
Divine justice. For Jehovah is 
described as a mighty king, who, 
hearing in his upper and heavenly 
dwelling of man’s ambitious pur- 
pose, determines to go and inspect 
the work in person, that having 
seen, he may deal with the offend- 
ers justly. He views, therefore, 
“the city and the tower ;” for the 
city was as important a portion of 
their purpose as the tower, or even 
more so. The tower, which, no 
doubt, was to be the citadel and 
protection of the city, was for the 
latter’s sake to give the people a 
sense of strength and security. 
Having, then, inspected the tower 
and the city nestling round it, the 
Deity affirms that this centralisa- 
tion is injurious to man’s best in- 
terests, and must be counteracted 
by an opposite principle, namely, 
the tendency of mankind to make 
constant changes in language, and 
therefore to break up into different 


communities, kept permanently 
apart by the use of different tongues. 
At present “itis one people, and 
there is one lip to all of them, and 
this is what they begin to do,” &c. 
Already there are thoughts among 
them of universal empire, and if 
thus the spread of mankind be 
hindered, and its division into nu- 
merous nations, each contributing 
its share to the progress and wel- 
fare of the world, be stopped, man 
will remain a poor, debased crea- 
ture, and will fail utterly in accom- 
plishing the purpose for which he 
was placed upon earth. ‘Go to,” 
therefore, He says, in irony of their 
twice repeated phrase, “ we will go 
down, and make their speech unin- 
telligible to one another.” Now, 
though there is no assertion of a 
miracle here, yet we may well be- 
lieve that there was an extraordi- 
nary quickening of a natnral law 
which existed from the first. This, 
however, is but a secondary ques- 
tion, and the main fact is the state- 
ment that the Divine means for 
counteracting man’s ambitious and 
ever-recurring dream of universal 
sovereignty is the law of diversity 
of speech. In ancient times there 
was little to counteract this ten- 
dency, and each city and petty dis- 
trict had its own dialect, and looked 
with animosity upon its neighbours 
who differed from it in pronuncia- 
tion, if not in vocabulary. In the 
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The Confusion 


there confound their lan- 
guage, that they may not 
understand one another’s 


GENESIS, 


XL of Tongues. 
© Therefore is the name of 
it called ‘Babel; because 
the Lorp did there con- 


speech. ©So the Lorp|irm | found the language of all 
scattered them abroad| fision’| the earth: and from thence 


from thence upon the face 
of all the earth: and they 
left off to build the city. 


did the Lorp scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all 
the earth. 


present day there are counteracting 
influences; and great communities, 
by the use of the same Bible and 
the possession of the same classical 
literature, may long continue to 
speak the same language. In days 
also when communication is so easy, 
not only do men travel much, but 
newspapers and serials published at 
the centre are dispersed to the most 
distant portions of the world. In 
old time it was not so, and probably 
Isaiah would not have been easily 
understood thirty miles from Jeru- 
salem, nor Demosthenes a few 
leagues from Athens. Without 
books or literature, a little band of 
families wandering about with their 
cattle, with no communication with 
other tribes, would quickly modify 
both the grammar and the pronun- 
ciation of their language; and 
when, after a year or two, they re- 
visited the tower, they would feel 
like foreigners in the new city, and 
quickly depart with the determina- 
tion never to return. And to this 
day diversity of language is a 
powerful factor in keeping nations 
apart, or in preventing portions of 
the same kingdom from agreeing 
heartily together. And thus at 
Babel the first attempt to bind the 
human family into one whole came 
to an ignominious end. 

®) The Lord (Jehovah) seat- 
tered them abroad from 


thence upon the face of all 
the earth: and they left off 
to build the city.—The ten- 
dency of men, as the result of a 
growing diversity of language, was 
to separate, each tribe holding in- 
tercourse only with those who spake 
their own dialect; and ‘so the 
Divine purpose of occupying the 
world was carried into effect, while 
the project of this ambitious knot 
of men to hold mankind together 
was frustrated, and the building of 
their tower ceased. 

() Therefore is the name 
of it called Babel.—Babel is, 
in Aramaic, Bab-el, the gate of God, 
and in Assyrian, Bab-ili (chap. x. 
10). It is strange that any one 
should have derived the word from 
Bab-Bel, the gate of Bel, for there 
is no trace that the second b was, 
ever doubled ; moreover, Bel is for 
Baal; and though we Westerns, 
omit the strong guttural, because 
we cannot pronounce it, the Orien- 
tals would preserve it. £/ is the 
regular Semitic word for God—in 
Assyrian, J/i ; in Arabic, I/ah ; in 
Syriac, Aloho. So far from dimi- 
nishing, this increases the force of 
the Scriptural derivation. Man 
calls his projected city Bab-el, the 
gate—that is, the court—of God ; 
God calls it Babble; for in all 
languages indistinct and confused 
speech is represented by the action 
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a0) «These are the gene- 
rations of Shem: Shem 
was an hundred years old, 
and begat Arphaxad two 
years after the flood: “Y and 
Shem lived after he begat 
Arphaxad five hundred 
years, and begat sons and 
daughters. © And = Ar- 
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a@1Chron. 
p a A 


of Shem. 


phaxad lived five and 
thirty years, and begat 
Salah: “and Arphaxad 
lived after he begat Salah 
four hundred and three 
years, and begat sons and 
daughters. ©? And Salah 
lived thirty years, and be- 
gat Eber: “and Salah 


of the lips in producing the sound 
of d. The exact Hebrew word for 
this was éalbal—the Greek verb, 
bambaino ; the Latin, balbutio ; and 
aman who stammered was called 
balbus. The town, then, keeps its 
first name, but with a contemptu- 
ous meaning attached to it ; just as 
Nabal (1 Sam. xxv, 25) may really 
have had his name from the nadia, 
or harp, but from the day that 
his wife gave it a contemptuous 
meaning Nabal has signified only 
folly. 

The Babylonian legends are in 
remarkable agreement with the 
Hebrew narrative. They represent 
the building of the tower as im- 
pious, and as a sort of Titanic 
attempt to scale the heavens. This 
means that the work was one of 
vast purpose; for there is some- 
thing in the human mind which 
attaches the idea of impiety to all 
stupendous undertakings, and the 
popular feeling is always one of 
rejoicing at their failure. The gods 
therefore destroy at night what the 
builders had wrought by day; and 
finally Bel, “the father of the 

‘ods,” confounds their languages. 
t is remarkable that the very word 
used here is ddé/a/ or perhaps ddlah), 
and thus the meaning of ‘“ confu- 
tion” would attach to the word 
equally in the Assyrian as in the 


Hebrew language (Chald. Gen., p. 
166). 

One question remains : Was the 
tower of Babel the temple of Bel 
destroyed by Xerxes, and which 
was situated in the centre of Baby- 
lon? or was it the tower of 
Borsippa, the site of which was in 
one of the suburbs, about two miles 
to the south? This tower was the 
observatory of the Chaldean as- 
tronomers, and its name, according 
to Oppert, means ‘‘the tower of 
languages.” We incline to the 
belief that this ruin, now called 
the Birs-Nimrud, was the original 
tower, and that the temple of Bel 
was a later construction, belonging 
to the palmy times of the Chaldean 
monarchy. An account of it will 
be found in Sayce, Chald. Gen., pp. 
169, 170, and in Rawlinson, Ane. 
Mon., i. 12; 21, &e. 


Tue TétpétH Suem. 

(0-268) These are the gene- 
rations of Shem.—Here also, as 
in chap. v., there is a very con- 
siderable divergence between the 
statements of the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint 
texts. According to the Hebrew, 
the total number of years from 
Shem to the birth of Abram was 
390, according to the Samaritan, 
1,040, and according to the LXX., 
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- lived after he begat Eber |*}°tr"| daughters. ©? And Reu 
four ne and three lived two ang thirty Oars, 
teem eAnd Bher| «| | Bon iived etter he hoses 
laughters. An. er eu lived after he begat 
lived four and thirty ‘bad 2 uke & Serug two hundred and 
ae cian pee: . see Phalec.| one het and beuat sons 

“ber lived after he bega an aughters. “ And 
Peleg four hundred and Serug lived thirty years, 
thirty years, and begat and begat Nahor: ° and 
sons and daughters. “And |°5"5° | Serug lived after he begat 
Peleg lived thirty years, | %”“| Nahor two hundred years, 
and begat Reu: and and begat sons and daugh- 
Peleg lived after he begat | ters. © And Nahor lived 
Reu two hundred and nine |; 7, | nine and twenty years, and 
years, and begat sons and| 4,,| begat “Terah: ® and Na- 


1,270. These larger totals are 
obtained by adding, as a rule, one 
hundred years to the age of each 
patriarch before the birth of his 
eldest son, and the LXX. also 
insert Cainan between Arphaxad 
and Salah. The virtual agreement 
of two authorities,-coming from 
such different quarters as the 
Samaritan transcript and _ the 
LXX. version is remarkable, but 
scholars have long acknowledged 
that these genealogies were never 
intended for chronological pur- 
poses, and that so to employ them 
leads them only to error. 

Like the genealogy of Seth, in 
chap. v., the Téldoth Shem also 
consists of ten generations, and 
thus forms, according to Hebrew 
ideas respecting the number ten, a 
perfect representation of the race. 
With the exception of Arphaxad 
(for whom see chap. x. 22), the 
names in this genealogy are all 
Hebrew words, and are full of 
meaning. Thus— 

Salah means mission, the send- 


ing out of men in colonies to 
occupy new lands. 

Eber is the passage, marking 
the migration of the head-quarters 
of the race, and the crossing of 
some great obstacle in its way, 
most probably the river Tigris. 
With this would begin the long 
struggle between the Semitic and 
Hamitic races in Mesopotamia. 

Peleg, division, may be a 
memorial of the separation of the 
Joktanite Arabs from the main 
stem, but see Note on Chap. v. 25, 
Through him the rights of primo- 
geniture passed to the Hebrews. 

Reu, friendship, seems to indi- 
cate a closer drawing together of 
the rest after the departure of 
Joktan and his clan, which prob- 
ably had been preceded by 
dissensions. 

Serug, intertwining, may denote 
that this friendship between the 
various races into which the family 
of Shem was by this time divided 
was cemented by intermarriage. 

Wahor, panting, earnest struggle, 
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hor lived after he begat 


Terah an hundred and a Josh. 
24.25 
Crron. 
1 26 


nineteen years, and _ be- 
gat sons and daughters. 
#) And Terah lived seventy 
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of Terah. 


years, and “begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran. 

2) Now these are the 
generations of Terah: Te- 
rah begat Abram, Nahor, 


indicates, most probably, the com- 
mencement of that seeking after a 
closer communion with God which 
made his descendants withdraw 
from: contact with the rest and 
form a separate community, dis- 
tinguished by its firm hold of 
the doctrine of the unity of the 
Godhead. From the words of 
Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 2) it is plain, 
not only that idolatry was 
generally practised among the 
descendants of Shem, but that 
even Nahor and Terah were not 
free from its influence. Yet, 
probably, the monotheism of Abra- 
ham was preceded by an effort to 
return to the purer doctrine of 
their ancestors in Nahor’s time, 
and the gods which they still 
worshipped were the teraphim, re- 
garded both by Laban and Rachel 
(chap. xxxi. 30, 34) as a kind of 
inferior household genius, which 
brought good luck to the family. 
Terah, wandering, indicates the 
commencement of that separation 
from the rest caused by religious 
differences, which ended in the 
migration of Abram into Canaan. 
In Abram, high-father, we 
have a prophetic name, indicative 
of the high purpose for which the 
father of the faithful was chosen. 
There is a difficulty about the date 
of his birth. We read that “ Terah 
lived seventy years, and begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran ;”’ and 
in verse 82 that “the days of 
Terah were two hundred and five 
years.” But St. Stephen says that 
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Terah died in Haran before 
Abram’s migration (Acts vii. 4), 
and in chap. xii. 4 we are told that 
Abram was seventy-five years of 
age when he departed from that 
country. Either, therefore, Terah 
was a hundred and thirty years 
old when Abram was born—and 
Abram was a younger, and not 
the older son—or the Samaritan 
textis right in making the total 
age of Terah a hundred and forty- 
five years. The latter is probably 
the true solution: first, because 
Nahor died at the age of a hundred 
and forty-eight, and it is not 
probable that Terah so long out- 
lived him; for human life, as we 
have seen, was progressively 
shortening after the flood: and 
secondly, because Abram, im chap. 
xvi. 17, speaks of it as almost an 
impossibility for a man to have a 
son when he is a hundred years old. 
Had he been born when his father 
was a hundred and thirty, he could 
scarcely have spoken in this way. 


Tur TéipérnH Trran. 

(7) Now these are the gene- 
rations.—This ¢éldéth, which 
extends to chap. xxv. 11, is one of 
the most interesting in the Book 
of Genesis, as it gives us the 
history of the patriarch Abraham, 
in whom God was pleased to lay 
the foundation of the intermediate 
dispensation and of the Jewish 
Church, by whose institutions and 
psalmists and prophets the light of 
true religion was to be maintained, 


> eminence. 
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and Haran: and Haran 
begat Lot. © And Haran 
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died before his father Te- 
rah in the land of his na- 


and the way prepared for the 
coming of Christ. But though 
Abraham is the central figure, yet 
the narrative is called the Téldéth 
Terah, just as the history of 
Joseph is called the Téldéth Jacob 
(chap. xxxvii. 2). The explanation 
of this is, not that we have it in 
the history of Lot, and of Moab 
and Ammon, which are mere 
subsidiary matters; but that it 
connects Abraham with the past, 
and shows that, through Terah 
and the ¢é/déth which ended in 
him,, he was the representative of 
Shem. 

Terah begat Abram.—Com- 
mentators, in their endeavour to 
make St. Stephen’s assertion in 
Acts vii. 4 agree with the numbers 
of the Hebrew text, have supposed 
that Abram was not the eldest son, 
and that the first place was given 
him because of his spiritual pre- 
But this is contrary to 
the rules of the Hebrew language, 
and the failure of the attempt to 
deprive Shem of his birthright by 
a mistranslation of chap. x. 21 
confirms Abram’s claim to the 
same prerogative. 

(28) Haran died before his 
father.—Heb., in the presence of 
his father. This is the first 
recorded instance of a premature 
death caused by natural decay. 

In Ur of the Chaldees.— 
Ur-Casdim. A flood of light has 
been. thrown upon this town by 
the translation of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and we may regard it 
as certain that Ur is now represen- 
ted by the mounds of the city of 
Mugheir. When first we read of 
this city, it was inhabited by a 


population of Accadians, a Tura- 
nian race, sprang probably from 
an early offshoot of the family of 
Japheth ; but in course of time it 
was conquered by men of the 
Semitic family, who from thence 
overran the whole of Shinar, or 
Babylonia, and expelled from it 
the descendants of Cush. Mr. 
Sayce (Chald. Gen., p. 20) puts 
this conquest at some very un- 
certain date, two or three thousand 
years before Christ; but the 
establishment of a _ powerful 
monarchy under a kine named 
Lig-Bagas, and the consolidation 
under his sway of several petty 
kingdoms into which Chaldea had 
been previously split up, he places 
with some confidence at 3,000 
years before the Christian era 
(ibid., p. 24). Now, there are in 
our museums inscribed bricks and 
engraved cylinders actually from 
the library of Lig-Bagas, and we 
learn that the Accadian literature 
was still older; for many of the 
works found at Agané are transla- 
tions from it: and thus all those 
difficulties as to the antiquity of 
the art of syllabic writing which 
used to exist when men had 
nothing better to judge by than 
Egyptian  picture-writing have 
passed away. Abraham migrated 
from- a town which was then 
a famous seat of learning, and 
where even the ordinary transac- 
tions of life were recorded on 
tablets of  terra-cotta. Very 
probably, therefore, he carried 
with him bricks and cylinders in- 
scribed with these ancient records. 
We are no longer, therefore, sur- 
prised at the striking similarity be- 
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tivity, in Ur of the Chal- 
dees. © And Abram and 
Nahor took them wives: 
the name of Abram’s wife 
was Sarai; and the name 
of Nahor’s wife, Milcah, 
the daughter of Haran, the 
father of Milcah, and the 
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father of Iscah. © But 
Sarai was barren ; she had 
no child. © And Terah 
took Abram his son, and 
Lot the son of Haran his 
son’s son, and Sarai his 
daughter in law, his son 
Abram’s wife; and they 


tween the narratives in the Book of 
Genesis prior to the migration of 
Abraham and those preserved in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. But 
the believer in inspiration cannot 
fail to be struck also at their dis- 
similarity. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are polytheistic, acknowledg- 
ing twelve superior gods, and of 
gods inferior a countless multitude. 
The Semitic race is accused of 
adding to these a number of 
goddesses, chief among whom were 
Beltis, the wife of Bel, and Istar, 
the planet Venus. Of all this 
there is no trace in the Biblical 
records ; nor is there in the whole 
Chaldean literature anything so 
grand and Divine as the thoughts 
expressed in the opening words of 
Genesis: “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” 

As Ur is an Accadian word, we 
must reject all Semitic interpreta- 
tions ot its meaning; we must 
further add that Mr. Rawlinson 
gives reasons for believing that its 
early importance was due to its 
being a great maritime emporium 
(Ane. Mon., i. 27). It was, we 
read, a walled town, and the great 
port for the commerce of the 
Persian Gulf, while round it lay a 
marvellously rich country, said to 
be the original home of the wheat- 
plant, and famous for its dates 
and other fruits. Its being called 


Ur-Casdim, ‘“‘ Ur of the Chaldees,” 
shows that they had already won 
it from the Accadians when Terah 
dwelt there. Its subsequent name 
Mnugheir, probably means “ mother 
of bitumen ”—that is, producer 
of it. 

9) Iscah.—Not the same as 
Sarai, for we learn in chap. xx. 12 
that she was Abraham’s half-sister 
that is, a daughter of Terah by 
another wife. Nor was she Lot’s 
wife, as Ewald supposed, for she 
was his full sister. Marriages 
between near relatives seem to 
have been allowed at this time, and 
were perhaps even common for 
religious reasons (see chaps. xxiv. 
3, 4, xxviii. 1, 2), but not marriages 
between those actually by the 
same mother. Thus Abraham 
takes his half-sister to wife, and 
Nahor his niece. Iscah, like 
Naamah (chap. iv. 22), was prob- 
ably eminent in her time, but for 
reasons not recorded. 

@) They went forth with 
them.—This may possibly mean 
that they went forth in one body; 
but the phrase is strange, and the 
Samaritan, followed by the LXX. 
and Vulg., by a slight transposition 
of the letters reads, ‘‘ And he (‘Terah) 
brought them forth.” 

Haran.—The Charran of Acts 
vil. 4, that is, Carrhae in North- 
west Mesopotamia, about twenty 
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went forth with them from |***.*|two hundred and _ five 


“Ur of the Chaldees, to go 
into the land of Canaan ; 


dith 5. + . 
7; Acts y ears ; 


and Terah died in 
Haran. 


and they came unto Haran, | ,;?, 
and dwelt there. © And| — OF TACAC PAE Hite Sally bee 
the days of Terah were |’ AS‘* |® Now the’Lorp had said 


geographical miles south-east of 
Edessa. The name must not be 
confounded with that of Haran, 
the father of Lot, as really it is in 
the Heb. Kharan, and was so called 
in Accadian times, in which lan- 
guage the word means ‘‘road,” 
being, according to Mr, Sayce, the 
key of the highway from the east 
to the west. It was both a very 
early and a very late outpost of 
Chaldean power. (Tomkins’ Studies 
on Times of Abraham, 55ff.) 
Terah’s migration was partly 
perhaps a movement of a tribe of 
the Semites northwards (see Note 
on verse 28), made restless by the 
Elamites, who about this time 
overran Western Asia ; but chiefly 
it had a religious motive: for Ur 
was the especial seat of the worship 
of the moon-god, Sin; and though 
Terah had not attained to the 
purity of Abraham’s faith, yet 
neither was he altogether an 
idolater. But why did they intend 
‘to go into the land of Canaan?” 
As Abram subsequently continued 
this migration in simple dependence 
upon God’s guidance (chap. xii. 1), 
it was probably the Divine rather 
than the human purpose that is 
here expressed. Still, there may 
have been some tradition in the 
family, or knowledge handed down 
from patriarchal times, which made 
them look upon Canaan as their 
land of hope; and the expedition 
of Amraphel, king of Shinar, and 
others against the south of Pales- 


| tine, recorded in chap. xiv. 1—16, 


and confirmed by our large present 
knowledge of these popular move- 
ments, shows that we must not 
assume that, far removed from one 
another as were Babylonia and 
Canaan, therefore they were lands 
mutually unknown. We gather 
also that the Divine summons came 
to Abram in Ur (see chap. xv. 7; 
Neh. ix. 7; Acts vii. 2), but we 
learn in chap. xii. 1 that his final 
destination was not then definitely 
told him. 

() The days of Terah.—See 
note on verse 26. According to 
the Samaritan text, Abram left 
Haran in the same year as that in 
which Terah died. Nahor had 
probably joined Terah about this 
time, as we find him subsequently 
settled in Haran (chap, xxiv. 10) ; 
and moreover, Abram is expressly 
commanded to leave “his kindred 
and his father’s house,’’ whereas 
all those who are mentioned by 
name as going with Terah shared 
in Abram’s subsequent migration. 
(See verse 31.) 


XII. ; 

®) Now the Lord had said 
unto Abram.—Heb., And Jeho- 
vah said unto Abram. 'There is no 
new beginning; but having briefly 
sketched the family from which 
Abram sprang, and indicated that 
he had inherited from them the 
right of primogeniture, the nar- 
rative next proceeds to the primary 
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unto Abram, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee: 
and -I will make of thee 
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a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy 
name great; and thou shalt 
be a blessing : ® and I will 
bless them that bless thee, 
and curse him that curseth 


purpose of the Toldéth Terah, 
which is to show how in Abram 
Jehovah prepared for the fulfil- 
ment, through Israel, of the protev- 
angelium contained in the promise 
made to Eve at the fall (chap. 11. 
15). The rendering “had said” 
was doubtless adopted because of 
St. Stephen’s words (Acts vil. 2) ; 
but it is the manner of the Biblical 
narrative to revert to the original 
starting point. 

Thy country.—A proof that 
Abram and his father were no new 
settlers at Ur, but that the race of 
Shem had at this time long held 
sway there, as is now known to 
have been the case. 

Thy kindred.—This rendering 
is supported by chap. xliii. 7; but 
it more probably means thy birth- 
place. It is the word translated 
“nativity” in chap. xi. 28, where 
its meaning is settled by the pre- 
fixed ‘“‘land;’’ and the sense is 
probably the same here. If so, 
the command certainly came to 
Abram at Ur, though most of the 
versions suppose that it happened 
at Haran. 

A land that I will shew 
thee.—In chap. xi. 31 it is ex- 
pressly said that the land was 
Canaan, but possibly this knowledge 
was concealed from the patriarch 
himself for a time, and neither he 
nor Terah knew on leaving Ur what 
their final destination would be. 

2,3) Thou shalt be a bles- 
sing.—More correctly, Be thou a 


blessing. The promises made to 
Abram are partly personal and 
partly universal, embracing the 
whole world. In return for all 
that he abandons he is to become 
the founder of a powerful nation, 
who will honour his name, and 
teach the inheritors of their spiritual 
privileges to share in their venera- 
tion for him. Butin the command 
to “‘be”’ or *‘ become a blessing,” 
we reach a higher level, and it is 
the glory of Abram’s faith that it 
was not selfish, and in return for 
his consenting to lead the life of a 
stranger, he was to be the means 
of procuring religious privileges, 
not only for his own descendants, 
but also “for all families of the 
earth”? (Heb., of the grownd—the 
adimah), Not for the earth as 
the material universe, but solely in 
its connection with man. Wherever 
man makes his home upon it, 
there, through Abram, spiritual 
blessings will be offered him. 

I will bless .. .—These words 
indicate relations mysteriously close 
between Jehovah and Abram, 
whereby the friends and enemies 
of the one become so equally to the 
other. But in the second clause 
our version has not noticed an 
essential difference between the 
verbs used. They occur together 
again in Exod. xxii. 28, and are 
there more correctly rendered by 
“revile” and “curse.” The one 
word signifies to treat lightly and 
contemptuously, the other to pro- 
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Abran 


thee: “and in thee shall all 
families of the earth be 
blessed. 
parted, as the Lorp 
spoken unto him; 
Lot went with him: 
Abram was seventy 


had 
and 
and 
and 
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leaves Haran. 


five years old when he 
departed out of Haran. 


®8o Abram de-|¢sj§ |© And Abram took Sarai 
22. 185 


Acts 3. 
3 4°""|ther’s son, and all their 


his wife, and Lot his bro- 


substance that they had 
gathered, and the souls 


nounce a curse, usually in a judicial 
manner. We might, therefore, 
translate, “I will curse—pass a 
sentence of rejection upon—him 
that speaketh lightly of, or revileth 
thee.” 

In thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.—Some 
authorities translate, “shall bless 
themselves;”’ but there is a different 
conjugation to express this meaning, 
and no reason exists for forcing 
it upon the text. Henceforward 
Abram and the nation sprung from 
him were to be the intermediaries 
between God and mankind, and 
accordingly revelation was virtually 
confined to them. But though 
the knowledge of God’s will was to 
be given through them, it was for 
the benefit of all the families of 
every race and kindred distributed 
throughout the habitable world, 
the adiméh (Rom. ii. 29, x. 12, 
Cs) < 

(4) Abram... departed out 
of Haran.—The command given 
him in Ur may have been repeated 
in Haran; but more probably 
Abram had remained there only on 
account of Terah. At his death 
(seé note on chap. xi. 26) he re- 
sumed his migration northward. 

() Their substance that 
they had gathered.—Not cattle 
only, but wealth of every kind. 
As we have no data about the 
migration of Terah, except that it 


was after the death of Haran, and 
that Haran left children, we cannot 
tell how long the family rested at 
their first halting place, but it was 
probably a period of several years ; 
and as Abram was ‘very rich in 
silver and in gold,” he had appa- 
rently engaged there in trade, and 
thus possibly knew the course which 
the caravans took. 

The souls that they had 
gotten.—Heb., had made. Onkelos 
and the Jewish interpreters explain 
this of proselytes,‘and persons whom 
they had converted to the faith in 
oneGod. Such might probably be 
in Abram’s company ; but the most 
part were his dependents and slaves 
(comp. chap. xiv. 14), though the 
word “slave” suggests a very 
different relation to us than that 
which existed between Abram and 
his household. Their descendants 
were most certainly incorporated 
into the Israclitish nation, and we 
have direct testimony that Abram 
guve them careful religious training 
(chap. xviii. 19). Thus the Jewish 
traditions record a fact, and by 
acknowledging Abram’s household 
as proselytes admit their claim to 
incorporation with the race. 

Into the land of Canaan 
they came.—Slowly and leisurely 
as the cattle with their young and 
the women and children could 
travel, Abram would take his way 
along the 300 miles which separated 
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that they had gotten in 
Haran; and they went 
forth to go into the land 
of Canaan; and into the 
land of Canaan they came. 
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© And Abram passed 
through the land unto the 
place of Sichem, unto the 
plain of Moreh. And the 
Canaanite was then in the 


him from Canaan, The ford by 
which he crossed the Euphrates 
was probably that at Jerabolus, 
the ancient Carchemish, as the 
route this way is both more direct 
and more fertile than either that 
which leads to the ferry of Bir or 
that by Thapsacus. The difficulty 
of passing so great a river with so 
much substance, and people, and 
cattle would give fresh importance 
to his title of ‘‘the Hebrew,” the 
passer over, already his by right of 
descent from Eber, so named from 
the passage of the Tigris. More 
correctly, these names are ’Eber 
and ’Ebrew, and have nothing in 
common with ‘‘ Heber the Kenite ” 
(Judg. iv. 11). From Carchemish 
Abram’s route would lie to the 
south-west, by Tadmor and Damas- 
cus; and Josephus (dztig., i. 7) 
has preserved the legend that 
“ Abram came with an army from 
the country beyond Babylon, and 
conquered Damascus, and reigned 
there for a short time, after which 
he migrated into the land of 
Canaan.’ In Eliezer of Damascus 
we have a reminiscence of Abram’s 
halt there (chap. xv. 2). But it 
could not have been long, for Mr. 
Malan (Philosophy or Truth, pp. 
98—143) has conclusively shown 
by the dates in Holy Scripture 
that only about a year elapsed 
between Abram’s departure from 
Kharan and his settlement in 
Canaan. 

‘) The place of Sichem.— 
Hleb., Shechem. This word signifies 


‘“shoulder,”” and was the name of 
the ridge uniting Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, the summits of which are. 
about two miles apart. As the 
name is thus taken from the natural 
conformation of the ground, it may 
be very ancient. The modern 
name of the place is Nablous, a 
contraction of Flavia Neapolis, a 
title given it in honour of Vespasian. 
Mr. Conder (Tent Work in Palestine, 
i. 61) describes the valley as an 
oasis of remarkable beauty and 
luxuriance, but set, like Damascus, 
in a desert, and girt around by 
strong and barren mountains. 

The plain of Moreh.—Heb., 
the oak of Moreh. It was here 
that Jacob buried the strange gods 
brought by his household from 
Haran (chap. xxxy. 4), and here, 
too, Joshua set up the stone of 
testimony (Josh. xxiv. 26; Judges 
ix. 6); but as in Deut. xi. 30 the 
oaks (wrongly translated in most 
places in our version ‘plains’’) 
are described in the plural, it is 
probable that the word is to be 
taken as a collective for an oak 
grove. Such shady spots were 
favourite places for the tents of 
the wandering patriarchs. Afamous 
terebinth, called after Abram’s 
name, long existed at Mamre, and 
under it, in the time of Vespasian, 
the captive Jews were sold for 
slaves. It disappeared about a.p. 
330, and no tree now marks the 
site of Abram’s grove. The Hebrew 
word, however, for terebinth-is 


| eldh, while that used here is élén. 
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land. “™ And the Lorp ap- 
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builded he an “altar unto 


peared unto Abram, and /|*{?-* |the Lorp, who appeared 


said, “Unto thy seed will 
I give this land: and there | 


b ch. 13.4. 


unto him. 
® And he removed from 


It was probably the guercus pseudo- 
coccifera (see Tristram, Nat. Hist. 
of Bible, p. 369). This tree often 
grows to a vast size. 

Moreh.—Literally, teacher (Isa. 
ix. 15). Probably in this cool 
grove some religious personage had 
given instruction to the people. 
In Judges vii. 1 we find a place 
called the ‘‘teacher’s hill,” and it 
is thus possible that among a 
people so religious as the race of 
Shem, men from time to time arose 
revered by the people as teachers 
of holiness. Such an one was Mel- 
chisedech. 

The Canaanite was then 
in the land.—This is no sign of 
post-Mosaic authorship, nor a later 
interpolation, as if the meaning 
were that the Canaanite was there 
at that time, but is so no longer. 
What really is meant is that Abram 
on his arrival found the country 
no longer in the hands of the old 
Semitic stock, but occupied by the 
Canaanites, who seem to have 
gained the ascendancy, not somuch 
by conquest as by gradual and 
peaceful means. We gather from 
the Egyptian records that this had 
taken place not very long before 
Abram’s time. In the early in- 
scriptions we read only of the Sati 
and Aamu, both apparently Semitic 
races, the latter name being derived 
from the Heb. am, “people.” Sub- 
sequently we find frequent mention 
of the Amaor and the Kheta—that 
is, the Amorites and Hittites, evi- 
dently in Abram’s time the two 
most powerful races of Canaan. 


(See Tomkins’ Studies, 827.) For 
their previous wanderings, see on 
chap. x. 16—19. 

“ The Lord appeared unto 
Abram.—This is the first time 
that any appearance of the Deity is 
mentioned. Always previously the 
communications between God and 
man had been direct, without the 
intervention of any visible medium. 
Thus, God commanded Adam (chap. 
ii. 16); Adam and Eve heard His 
voice (chap, iii. 8), and He called 
them (id. 9); He said unto Cain 
(chap. iv. 6—9); unto Noah (chaps. 
vi. 13, vii. 1), and spake unto him 
(chaps. vill. 15, ix. 8): but hence- 
forward we read repeatedly of a 
Divine appearance, and this visible 
manifestation is subsequently con- 
nected with the phrase ‘‘an angel 
of Jehovah”? (see chaps. xvi. 7, 
xxli. 11, &c.), and less frequently 
“an angel of God” (chap. xxi. 17 ; 
Judges vi. 20, xiii. 9). Upon the 
question whether this was a created 
angel, or whether it was an anti- 
cipation of the incarnation of 
Christ, see Excursus on ‘‘ Angel of 
Jehovah” at end of this book. 

There builded he an altar 
unto the Lord.—By so doing he 
took possession of the land for Je- 
hovah, and consecrated it to Him. 
The altar would, further, be a place 
of public worship and of sacrifice. 
In a similar spirit Noah had takex 
possession of the renovated earta 
(chap. viii. 20). 

(8) He removed,—Broke up 
his encampment. No special reason 
for this need be sought ; it was the 
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thence unto a mountain on 
the east of Beth-el, and 
pitched his tent, having 
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® And Abram journeyed, 
lgoing on still toward the 
south. 


1 Heh., 
Beth-el on the west, and in ge a) And there was a fa- 
C ng 6 . B 
Hai on. the east: and there jour. mine in the land: and 
neying. 


he builded an altar unto 
the Lorp, and called upon 
the name of the Lorp. 


= 


Abram went down into 
Egypt to sojourn there ; 
for the famine was griev- 


usual condition of the nomad life, 
and Abram’s wealth in cattle would 
make frequent changes necessary. 
His first long halt was in the hill 
country between Beth-el and Hai, 
or rather Ai, as in Josh. viii. 1—3. 
The numerousalmond trees, whence 
the former town took its early name 
of Luz, the remains of aqueducts 
and other works for irrigation, and 
the strength of the town of Ai in 
Joshua’s days bear witness to the 
ancient fertility of the district, 
though said now to be uninviting. 
Here, too, Abram made open pro- 
fession of his faith, and worshipped 
with his household atan altar dedi- 
cated to Jehovah, 

*) Toward the south.—The 
Negeb, or dry land, so called be- 
cause the soil being a soft white 
chalk, the rains sink through it, 
and even in the valleys run below 
the surface of the ground. Though 
treeless, it is still rich in flocks and 
herds, but the water has to be col- 
lected in tanks and cisterns (Conder, 
Tent- Work, ii. 87). 


Axram’s Visit To Eeypr, 


(0) There was a famine in 
the land.—This famine must have 
happened within a few years after 
Abram reached Canaan ; for he was 
seventy-five years of age on leaving 
Haran, and as Ishmael, his son by 
an Egyptian slave-woman, was 


thirteen years old when Abram was 
ninety-nine, only about eight years 
are left for the events recorded in 
chaps. xii—xvi. As rain falls in 
Palestine only at two periods of the 
year, the failure of either of these 
seasons would be immediately felt, 
especially in a dry region like the 
Negeb, and at a time when, with no 
means of bringing food from a dis- 
tance, men had to depend upon the 
annual products of the land, As 
Egypt is watered by the flooding 
of the Nile, caused by the heavy 
rains which fall in Abyssinia, it 
probably had not suffered from 
what was a mere local failure in 
South Palestine; and Abram, al- 
ready far on his way to Egypt, was 
forced by the necessity of providing 
fodder for his cattle to run the risk 
of proceeding thither. In Canaan 
he had found a thinly scattered 
Canaanite population, for whom 
probably he would have been a 
match in war; in Egypt he would 
find a powerful empire, and would 
be at the mercy of its rulers. It is 
a proof of Abram’s faith that in this 
necessity he neither retraced his 
steps (Heb. xi. 15), nor sought a new 
home. For he went to Egypt with 
no intention of settling, but only 
“to sojourn there,” to remain there 
for a brief period, after which, with 
returning rains, he would go back 
to Canaan. 
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Sarai pretends to be 


ous in the land. % And 
it came to pass, when he 
was come near to enter in- 
to Egypt, that he said unto 
Sarai his wife, Behold now, 
I know that thou art a 
fair woman to look upon: 
_ ©) therefore it shall come 

to pass, when the Egyp- 
tians shall see thee, that 
they shall say, This zs his 
wife: and they will kill 
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xo Abram’s Sister, 
me, but they will save thee 
alive. ) Say, I pray thee, 
thou art my sister: that it 
may be well with me for 
thy sake; and my soul 
shall live because of thee. 
“ And it came to pass, 
that, when Abram was 
come into Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians beheld the woman 
that she was very fair. 
“) The princes also of Pha- 


(1—13) Thou art a fair woman. 
—For the word yephath, rendered 
“ fair,” see on chap. ix. 27. Though 
its general meaning is beautiful, yet 
there can be no doubt that the light 
colour of Sarai’s complexion was 
that which would chiefly commend 
her to the Egyptians; for she was 
now past sixty, and though vigorous 
cnough to bear a son at ninety, yet 
that was by the special favour of 
God. As she lived to the age of 
127 (chap. xxii. 1), she was now 
about middle age, and evidently 
had retained much of her early 
beauty; and this, added to the differ- 
ence of tint, would make her still 
attractive to the swarthy descend- 
ants of Ham, especially as they were 
not a handsome race, but had flat 
foreheads, high cheek-bones, large 
mouths, and thick lips. ‘Twenty 
years later we find Abram still 
haunted by fears of the effects of 
her personal appearance (chap. xx. 
2), even when living among a 
better-featured race. From chap 
xx. 13 it appears that on leaving 
Haran Abram and Sarai had agreed 
upon adopting this expedient, which 
seems to us so strangely contrary 
to the faith which the patriarch 


was at that very time displaying. 
He abandons his birthplace at the 
Divine command, and starts upon 
endless wanderings; and yet, to 
protect his own life, he makes an 
arrangement which involves the 
possible sacrifice of the chastity of 
his wife; and twice, but for God’s 
interference, this painful result 
would actually have happened. 
Perhaps Abram may have depended 
upon Sarai’s cleverness to help her- 
self out of the difficulty ; but such 
a mixture of faith and weakness, of 
trust in God in abandoning so much 
and trust in worldly policy for 
preservation in a foreseen danger, 
cannot but make us feel how much - 
of infirmity there was even in a 
character otherwise so noble. 

(8) My sister.—True literally, 
as Sarai was Terah’s daughter 
(chap. xx. 12), but absolutely false, 
as it implied that she was wholly 
his sister, and therefore not his 
wite. 

(14,15) Pharaoh is not the name > 
of a person, but was the title borne 
by all the Egyptian monarchs. 

(5) The princes ... com- 
mended her before Pharaoh. 
—TIn the days of Abram Canaan 
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She is taken 


raoh saw her, and com- 
mended her before Pha- 
raoh: and the woman was 
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taken into Pharaoh’s house. 
a8 And he entreated Abram 
well for her sake: and he 


was the highway to Egypt, and so 
large an immigration of men of 
the Semitic stock found their way 
thither that they overspread the 
whole Delta, and finally, under the 
name of the Hyksés, made them- 
selves masters of the throne of the 
Pharaohs, and retained their su- 
premacy for several centuries. To 
keep out these hordes, Amenemhai 
had built a chain of fortresses, with 
a connecting wall; and though 
probably, as M. Chabas concludes 
(Rev. Arch., XVe Année, Livr. i. 7), 
the Hyksdés had already in Abram’s 
time attained to empire, neverthe- 
less, on arriving at this wall, so 
powerful a sheik, with so large a 
following, would be interrogated 
by the Egyptian scribes, and a re- 
port sent to the Pharaoh. The 
word sav, translated here prince, 
is common to the Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Hebrew languages ; 
but while in Babylonia it was the 
title of the sovereign, in Egypt it 
was applied to subordinate officers, 
such as those in command at these 
* fortresses. By one of these Abram 
would, no doubt, be conducted into 
Pharaoh’s presence; and on one of 
the sepulchres at Benihassan we 
find an exactly parallel occurrence 
in the presentation of a nomad 
prince, evidently of Semitic origin, 
who, with his family and depend- 
ents, is seeking the Pharaoh’s pro- 
tection, and is received by him with 
honour. As women did not at that 
time go veiled in Egypt, this custom 
not having been introduced there 
till the Persian conquest, the officers 
at the frontier would have full op- 


portunity of seeing Sarai, and would, 
no doubt, mention the extraordi- 
nary lightness of her complexion. 

The most probable derivation of 
the word Pharaoh is that which 
identifies it with a symbol con- 
stantly used in inscriptions to in- 
dicate the king, and which may be 
read per-ao or phar-ao, It signifies, 
literally, the double house, or pal- 
ace. This would be a title of re- 
spect, veiling the person of the 
monarch under the name of his 
dwelling, in much the same manner 
as we include the sovereign and his 
attendants under the name of the 
Court. For the arguments in fa- 
vour of this derivation, see Canon 
Cook’s Excursus on the Egyptian 
words in the Pentateuch, at the end 
of Vol. I. of the Speaker's Commen- 
tary. He also gives there the rea- 
sons for his opinion, in opposition 
to that of M. Chabas, that the 
Pharaoh in whose days Abram 
visited Egypt was an early kine of 
the twelfth dynasty, some time 
anterior to the usurpation of the 
Hyksés. 

(6) He entreated Abram well. 
—Heb., did good to Abram. It was 
usual to give the relatives a sum of 
money when taking a daughter or 
sister to wife. The presents here 
show that Pharaoh fully believed 
that he was acting lawfully, while 
the largeness of them proves that 
Sarai, in spite of her years, was 
looked upon as a valuable ac- 
quisition, Among the presents are 
“asses.” The charge on this ac- 
count brought against the author 
of “inaccuracy,” as if asses were 
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Abram sent 


had sheep, and oxen, and 
he asses, and menservants, 
and maidseryants, and she 
asses, and camels. “” And 
the Lorp plagued Pharaoh 
and his house with great 
plagues because of Sarai 
Abram’s wife. ° And 
Pharaoh called Abram, 
and said, What 7s this that 
thou hast done unto me? 

why didst thou not tell me 
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AIL away from Egypt. 
that she was thy wife? 
° Why saidst thou, She zs 
my sister? so I might have 
taken her to me to wife: 
now therefore behold thy 
wife, take her, and go 
thy way. © And Pharaoh 
commanded Ais men con- 
cerning him: and _ they 
sent him away, and his 
wife, and all that he 
had. 


not known at this time in Egypt, is 
disproved by the occurrence of re- 
presentations of this animal on the 
tombs of Benihassan: we have 
proof even that they were numerous 
as far back as when the Pyramids 
of Gizeh were built. The horse is 
not mentioned, and the earliest re- 
presentation of one is in the war- 
chariot of Ahmes, the first Pharaoh 
of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
expelled the Hyksés. Male and 
female slaves, curiously enough, 
introduced between ‘‘ he-asses ” 
and “she-asses.” As _ she-asses 
were especially valuable, perhaps 
these and the camels were looked 
upon as the monarch’s choicest 
gifts. 

Camels are not represented on 
the monuments, and are said not to 
thrive well in Egypt; but the Se- 
mitic hordes who were peopling the 
Delta would certainly bring camels 
with them. Many, too, of the 
Egyptian monarchs—as, for in- 
stance, those of the twelfth dynasty 
—held rule over a great part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and must have 
known the value of the camel for 
transporting heavy burdens in the 
desert, and its usefulness to a no- 
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mad sheik like Abram. (See chap. 
xxiv. 10.) 

*) So I might have taken 
her to me to wife.—The Hebrew 
is, and I took her to me to wife: that 
is, I took her with the intentiom of 
making her my wife. During the 
interval beforethe marriage Pharaoh 
and his household were visited 
with such marked troubles that he 
became alarmed, and possibly Sarai 
then revealed to him her true re- 
lationship to Abram. We find in 
Esth, ii. 12 that in the case of mai- 
dens there was a probation of twelve 
months duration before the marriage 
took place, and Sarai was probably 
saved by some such formality. The 
conduct of Pharaoh is upright and 
dignified; nor ought we to dis- 
believe his assurance that he had 
acted upon the supposition that 
Sarai might lawfully be his. 
The silence of Abram seems to 
indicate his consciousness that 
Pharaoh had acted more righteously 
than himself, and yet his repetition 
of the offence (chap. xx.) shows that 
he did not feel much self-reproach 
at what he had done; nor, possibly, 
ought we to judge his conduct from 
the high standpoint of Christian 
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CHAPTER XIIIL— 
® And Abram went up out 
of Egypt, he, and his wife, 
and all that he had, and 
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x to Bethel. 
which he had made there 
at the first: and there 
Abram called on the name 
of the Lorp. 


Lot with him, into the] be. ® And Lot also, which 
south, © And Abram was|°"*|went with Abram, had 
very rich in cattle, in sil- flocks, and herds, and tents. 
ver, and in gold. © And © And the land was not 
he went on his journeys able to bear them, that 
from. the south even to they might dwell together: 
Beth-el, unto the place |¢127|)for their substance was 


where his tent had been 
at the beginning, between 
Beth-el and Hai; “ unto 
the “place of the altar, 


great, so that they could 
not dwell together. © And 
there was a strife between 
the herdmen of Abram’s 


morality. When, however, com- 
mentators speak of it as Abram’s 
fall, they forget that he arranged 
this matter with Sarai at the very 
time when he was quitting Haran 
(chap. xx. 13). 


XIIL. 


ABRAM'S RETURN FROM EGyrpT AND 
uis SEPARATION FROM Lot. 


Q-4) He went on his 
journeys.—Or, according to his 
stations, which the Vulgate very 
reasonably translates, ‘“‘by the 
same route by which he had 
come.””? ‘This route was first into 
the south, the Negeb, which is 
virtually a proper name, and 
thence to the spot between Beth-el 
and Ai mentioned in chap. xii. 8. 

At the first does not mean 
that this was the first altar erected 
by Abram, but that he built it on 
his first arrival there. His first 
altar was at Shechem. As regards 
his wealth, while his cattle had 
been greatly increased in Egypt, 


he had probably brought the silver 
and gold with him from Mesopo- 
tamia. Gold, however, was plenti- 
ful at that time in Egypt, but 
silver rare. 

( 6) Lot.—He, too, had possibly 
received presents in Egypt, for we 
find him rivalling his uncle in 
wealth; and the “tents” show 
that he had numerous followers, 
and, like Abram, was the chief of 
a powerful clan. The repetition 
that “the land was not able to 
bear them,” and that “they could 
not dwell together,’ implies that 
the difficulty had long been felt 
before it led to an open rupture. 

”) The Perizzite.—We find 
mention in the Bible both of Pera- 
zites, translated villages, in 1 Sam. 
vi. 18, Esth. ix. 19; and of Perriz- 
zites, who are sometimes opposed 
to the Canaanites, as here and in 
chap. xxxiv. 30, and sometimes 
described as one of the tribes 
settled in Palestine (Exod. iii. 
8,17; Josh. xvii. 15; Judges iii. 5). 
They are not mentioned among 
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cattle and the herdmen of 
Lot’s cattle: and the Ca- 
naanite and the Perizzite 
dwelled then in the land. 
® And Abram said unto 
Lot, Let there be no strife, 
I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen; 
for we be ‘brethren. ™ Js 
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thren, 


From him, 


not the whole land before 
thee? separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me: if thow 
wut take the left hand, 
then I will go to the right ; 
or if thow depart to the 
right hand, then I will go 
to the left. 

“® And Lot lifted up his 
eyes, and beheld all the 


the races descended from Canaan, 
and probably were the earlier 
inhabitants of the country, who, 
being a pastoral people, possessed 
of no towns, were not able to make 
head against the Hamite settlers, 
but maintained themselves in the 
open country. Perazite and Periz- 
zite are probably the same word, 
and both signify lowlander, though 
finally they were driven to the 
mountains (Josh. xi. 3). As the 
Canaanites devoted their main 
strength to a maritime life and 
trade, they would not attempt to 
extirpate these natives, but would 
be content with driving them into 
the interior. As thus some dis- 
tricts would be occupied’ by the 
dominant Canaanites, and others 
by these aborigines, two such large 
clans as those of Abram and Lot 
would find it difficult to discover 
unoccupied land enough to provide 
pasture for their cattle. The land 
must have been very thinly peopled 
for it to have been possible for 
them to do this, even when they 
had arranged to dwell apart. 

(8°) Tet there be no strife. 
—It is evident that Lot was begin- 
ning to take part with his herd- 
men, and regard himself as an 
injured man. But Abram meets 
him with the utmost generosity, 
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acknowledges that their growth in 
wealth rendered a separation neces- 
sary, and gives him his choice. 
And Lot accepts it. Instead of 
feeling that it was due to his 
uncle’s age and rank to yield to 
him the preference, he greedily 
accepts the offer, selects the region 
that seemed to offer the greatest 
earthly advantages, but finds in the 
long run that it has perils which 
far outweigh its promises of wealth 
and pleasure. 

(0) The plain of Jordan.— 
This word, Ciccar, literally means 
the cireuit, or, as it is translated in 
St. Matt. iii, 5, “‘the region round 
about Jordan,” and, according to 
Mr. Conder (Zent Work, ii., p. 14), 
is the proper name of the Jordan 
valley, and especially of the plain 
of Jericho. It is now called the 
Ghor, or depression, and is one of 
the most remarkable districts in 
the world, being a deep crack or 
fissure, with chalk rocks upon the 
western and sandstone on the 
eastern side, over which lies lime~ 
stone, geologically of the age of 
our green-sand formation. It is 
thus what is technically called by 
miners a fault, the formations on 
the two sides having been mis~ 
placed by some tremendous convule 
sion of nature. Most of the valley 


Lot chooses 


plain of Jordan, that it 
was well watered every 
where, before the Lorp 
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’ the Plain of Jordan, 


destroyed Sodom and Go- 
morrah, even as the garden 


of the Lorp, like the land 


lies below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Sea of Galilee being, 
by Mr. Conder’s observations, 
about 682 feet below it, and the 
Dead Sea no less than 1,292 feet. 
As the watershed to the south rises 
to a level of 200 feet above the 
Mediterranean, all egress for the 
waters is thereby cut off, and 
there are numerous proofs that at 
some distant period the whole 
valley, about 150 miles in length, 
was a succession of large lakes. 
But even in Abram’s days the 
Jordan poured down a far larger 
volume of water than at present; 
for by the loss of its forests the 
climate of Palestine has become 
much more dry than of old, and 
regions once fertile are now barren. 
And as the supply of water has 
become less than that lost by 
evaporation, the Dead Sea has 
gradually receded, and left around 
it arid wastes covered over with 
incrustations of salt. 

As the garden of the Lord. 
—Mr. Palmer (Desert of the Exodus, 
p. 465) describes the fertility of 
the Jordan valley as follows:— 
“ Although the immediate vicinity 
of the Dead Sea is barren enough, 
the Ghor, or deep depression at the 
northern and southern extremities, 
teems with hfe and vegetation ; 
and even where the cliffs rise sheer 
up trom the water’s edge, streams 
of fresh water dash down the 
ravines, and bring the verdure 
with them almost to the Salt Sea’s 
brink.” The same writer (p. 480) 
has also shown conclusively, with 
Mr. Grove, Dr. Tristram, and 


others, that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were at the northern end of the 
lake, and not, as was previously 
supposed, at the southern. For 
the Ciccar is strictly the part of 
the Ghor near Jericho, and as the 
Dead Sea is forty-six miles in 
length, its southern extremity was 
far away out of sight. Moreover, 
Lot was standing some miles away 
to the north-west, on the high 
ground between Beth-el and Ai, 
whence “the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, and the barren tract 
which extends from the oasis of 
Jericho to it and the Jordan, are 
distinctly visible” (Dr. Tristram, 
Sunday at Home, 1872, p. 215). 
This “barren tract” was once the 
Ciccar, and the traces of ancient 
irrigation and aqueducts attest its 
former fertility. It was upon this 
district, ‘well watered every- 
where,” that Lot gazed so cove- 
tously, and its richness is indicated 
by a double comparison: for, first, 
it was like Jehovah’s garden in 
Eden, watered by its four rivers; 
and next, it was like EHeypt, 
rendered fertile by artificial means. 

As thou comest unto Zoar. 
—This makes no sense whatsoever. 
No person on the route to Egypt 
could possibly take Zoar in his 
way; and of the five cities of the 
plain this was the least like Para- 
dise. The Syriac has preserved the 
right reading, namely, Zoan. This 
city, however, was called Zor, or 
Zar, by the Egyptians (Records of 
the Past, viii. 147), and was situated 
on the eastern side of the 'Tanaitic 
branch of the Nile, at the head of 
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of Egypt, as thou comest 
unto Zoar. © Then Lot 
chose him all the plain of 
Jordan; and Lot journeyed 
east: and they separated 
themselves the one from 
_ the other. “Abram dwell- 
ed in the land of Canaan, 
and Lot dwelled in the 
cities of the plain, and 
pitched fis tent toward 
Sodom. ° But the men 
ef Sodom were wicked and 
sinners before the Lorp 
exceedingly. 
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a@ ch. 12.7 
& 26.4; 
Deut,34 
4, 


in Sodom. 


“And the Lorp said 
unto Abram, after that Lot 
was separated from him, 
Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where 
thou art northward, and 
southward, and eastward, 
and westward: “ For all 
the land which thou seest, 
“to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. 
“And I will make thy’ 
seed as the dust of the 
earth: so that if a man can 
number the dust of the 


a fertile plain, called ‘the field of 
Zoan”’ in Ps. Ixxvili. 12. Through 
this rich and well-watered region 
Lot had lately travelled in Abram’s 
company, and the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion there made it not unworthy to 
be compared with Paradise. 

#1) Lot journeyed east.— 
This is the word translated “ east- 
ward” in chap. ii. 8, and ‘from 
the east’? in chap. xi. 2. Here it 
can only mean towards the east. 

(12,13) Trot dwelled in the 
cities of the plain.—Heb., of 
the Ciccar, Not as yet within their 
walls, but in their neighbourhood, 
and evidently with a longing 
“toward Sodom,” where, in chap. 
xix., we find him sitting in the 
gate as a citizen, and with his tent 
changed toa house. While, then, 
Abram continued to lead a hardy 
life as a stranger upon the bracing 
hills, Lot sighed for the less self- 
denying habits of the city; and 
probably, when he had descended 
into the Ghor, the enervat- 
ing climate, which so developed 


the sensual vices of the people 
as to make them “ sinners 
before Jehovah” (see on chap. 
x. 9), disposed Lot also to quit 
his tent, and yield himself to a 


luxurious and easy manner of 
living. 
(4) The Lord said unto 


Abram.—The departure of Lot 
was certainly a great grief to 
Abram; for he lost thereby the 
companionship of the relative who 
had shared his abandonment of his 
country, and whom, probably, in 
his childless state, he had regarded 
as his heir. Jehovah, therefore, 
consoles him by a more definite 
promise of the possession of the 
whole land of which he had so 
generously given Lot the choice, 
and by the assurance that his own 
seed should be numerous as the 
dust of the earth. We may also feel 
sure that as Lot was deteriorating, 
so Abram was drawing nearer 
to God, and walking more closely 
with Him; and hence the fuller 
assurance of the Divine blessing, 
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earth, then shall thy seed 
also be numbered, “” Arise, 
walk through the land in 
the length of it and in the 
breadth of it; for I will 
give it unto thee. 

a8) Then Abram removed 
his tent, and came and 
dwelt in the ‘plain of 
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1 Hehb., 
plains. 


to Mamre. 


Mamre, which is in He- 
bron, and built there an 
altar unto the Lorp. 


CHAPTER XIV.— 
© And it came to pass in 
the days of Amraphel king 
of Shinar, Arioch king of 
Ellasar, Chedorlaomer king 


(7) Walk through the land. 
—Repeated change of scene is not 
merely one of the pleasures of the 
nomad life, but also a necessity ; 
for the uplands, covered with rich 
herbage in the spring, are usually 
burnt up in summer, and in the 
winter are exposed to driving 
winds and rain-storms. In these 
journeyings Abram is now to 
have the tranquil pleasure of 
feeling that his seed will in- 
herit each beautiful spot that he 
visits, and that he is taking pos- 
session of it, and hallowing it for 
them. 

8) The plain of Mamre.— 
(Heb., oaks of Mamre. See on 
chap. xii. 6). Mamre was an 
Amorite, then living, and as he 
was confederate with Abram, it 
was apparently with the consent of 
the Amorites, and by virtue of the 
treaty entered into with them, that 
Abram made this oak-grove one of 
his permanent stations. 

Hebron.— That is, alliance. 
Hebron was perhaps so called from 
the confederacy formed between 
Abram and the Amorites, and was 
apparently the name not only of a 
city, but of a district, as the oaks 
of Mamre are described as being 
“in Hebron.” For its other name, 
Kirjath-arba, see note on chap. 
Kxlil, 2. 


XLVE 


INVASION OF THE JORDAN VALLEY 
BY CHEDORLAOMER, KING OF 
ELAM. 


2) It came to pass.—Con- 
nected with the settlement of 
Lot in the Jordan yalley is one 
of the most remarkable episodes 
in the whole of the Bible, 
derived either from Canaanite 
records, or, as Mr. Sayce thinks 
(Chald. Genesis, p. 72), from those of 
Babylon. The latter view is made 
the more probable by the fact that 
Amraphel, though but a subject 
king, is placed first; and the way 
in which the patriarch is described 
in it, as ‘Abram the Hebrew,” 
seems certainly to suggest that we 
have to do here with a narrative of 
foreign origin. 

Its incorporation with the history 
admirably sets forth the conse- 
quences of Lot’s choice in the 
troubles, and even ruin, which over- 
took him, the bravery and power of 
Abram, and his generosity to the 
rescued kings. It is also most 
interesting, as showing Abram’s 
relation to the Amorites, among 
whom he lived, and the existence 
in Palestine of a Semitic population, 
who still worshipped “the most 
high God,” and over whom one of 
the noblest figures in the Old 
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of Elam, and Tidal king of 
nations ; © that these made 
war with Bera king of 
Sodom, and with Birsha 
king of Gomorrah, Shinab 


the Kings of the Plain, 


king of Admah, and She- 
meber king of Zeboiim, and 
the king of Bela, which is 
Zoar. ©All these were 
joined together in the vale 


Testament was king. The narrative 
is Jehovistic, for Abram calls God 
Jehovah El Elion, but is, neverthe- 
less, of such ancient date as to 
forbid the acceptance of the theory 
which regards the occurrence of the 
name Jehovah as a proof of later 
authorship. Upon Elam and the 
conquests and route of Chedor- 
laomer, see Excursus at end of this 
book. 

Amravphel. An Accadian 
name, which Lenormant has found 
on Babylonian cylinders, and which 
he explains as meaning ‘the circle 
of the year.” 

Shinar.—See on chap. x. 10. 

Arioch.—i.¢., Eriaku, which in 
Accadian means “servant of the 
moon-god.” He was king of 
Ellasar, i.e., Al-Larsa, the city of 
Larsa, now called Senkereh. It is 
situated on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, in Lower Babylonia, 
and has contributed some very 
ancients tablets to the collection in 
the British Museum. The name 
occurs again in Dan, ii. 14. 

Tidal.—More correctly in the 
LXX., Thargal, that is, Tur-gal, the 
great son (Sayce). In the Syriac he 
is called “‘Thargil, king of the 


Gelae,”’ the latter being a mistake, |, 


through reading Gelim for Goim. 
This word does not mean “ nations,” 
but is a proper name, spelt Gutiwm 
in the inscriptions, “by which the 
Accadians designated the whole 
tract of country which extended 
from the Tigris to the eastern 
borders of Media, including the 


district afterwards known 
Assyria” (Chald. Gen., p. 197). 

(*) Bera king of Sodom.— 
The failure of the attempt to 
explain the names of these five 
kings, and of the cities over which 
they ruled (with one or two 
exceptions), by the help of the 
Hebrew language makes it probable 
that the inhabitants of the Ciccar 
were either Canaanites who had 
come from the sea-coast, or men of 
some Hamite stock who had 
colonised this region from the east. 
The latter is the more probable 
view, as they do not seem to have 
had much affinity either with the 
Amorites or with the Jebusites, their 
neighbours. 

(*) All these were joined ~ 
together.—Were united in a con- 
federacy, and so formed a penta- 
polis, or group of five allied 
towns, like the . Philistine league 
with its five lords (1 Sam. vi. 
16—18). 

The vale of Siddim.—Mr. 
Conder (Zent-Work, ii. 16) says that 
the name sidd is still given by the 
Arabs to the cliffs or banks of marl 
which run along the southern edge 
of the plain of Jericho; and with 
this agrees Aben-Ezra’s explana- 
tion, who derives the word from the 
Hebrew sid, chalk. Mr. Conder 
searched throughout the Ciccar for 
traces of the ruined cities, but in 
vain; and ‘the gradual rise of the 
level of the plain, caused by the 
constant washing down of the soft 
marl from the western hills, would 


as 
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They rebel 


of Siddim, which is the salt 
sea. “ Twelve years they 
served Chedorlaomer, and 
in the thirteenth year they 
rebelled. © And in the 
fourteenth year came Che- 
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1 Or, the 
pluin 
of Kiri- 
athaim. 


against him. 


|dorlaomer, and the kings 
that were with him, and 
smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karnaim, and 
the Zuzims in Ham, and 
the Emims in/Shaveh Ki- 


effectually,” he thinks, “ cover over 
any such ruins.” He found, how- 
ever, copious springs of water upon 
the north-western side of the lake, 
and considers that the five cities 
were in their neighbourhood. 
Which is the salt sea.—From 
these words commentators have 
rashly concluded that the vale of 
Sodom was swallowed up by the 
Dead Sea; but not only is no such 
convulsion of nature mentioned in 
chap. xix., but Abram is described 
as seeing the Ciccar-land not sub- 
merged, but smoking like a furnace 
(verse 28). Probably ‘‘ the vale of 
Siddim”’ was the name of the whole 
district im which these sidds, or 
bluffs, are situated, and which 
extend round all the northern shores 
of the lake. Mr. Conder, after 
tracing the lines of former beaches, 
which show that the Dead Sea has 
long been shrinking in extent, tells 
us (Zent- Work, 11.43) that geologists 
hold that it had reached its present 
condition long before the days of 
Abram. It still, indeed, covered a 
much larger space, for the rains at 
that time were far more copious in 
Palestine than at present; but it no 
longer extended over the whole 


Arabah, as, by the evidence of these’ 


beaches, was once the case. 

(4) They served.—That is, paid 
a yearly tribute, that they might be 
exempt from Chedorlaomer’s ma- 
rauding expeditions (see 2 Kings 
xviil. 7). There must, therefore, 
have been enyoys going from time 


to time to and fro from the Jordan 
valley to Shinar. 

®) The Rephaims.— Described 
as an Amorite tribe (Amos ii. 9) of 
great stature, settled in Bashan, 
where Moses conquered them (Josh. 
xiii. 12). We find them also on 
the other side of Jordan, in Mount 
Ephraim (Josh. xvii. 15), on the 
western side of Jerusalem (Josh. 
xv. 8, xviii. 16; 2 Sam. v. 18, 22), 
and even among the Philistines 
(2 Sam. xxi. 16, 18). In many of 
these places the word is wrongly 
translated giants. From this wide 
dispersion of them we may safely 
conclude that they belonged to the 
earlier settlers in the land, and that 
only their rulers, like Og (Josh. ix. 
10), were Amorites. 

Ashteroth Karnaim.—The 
two-horned Astarte, the Phoenician 
Venus, identified by the Rephaim 
with the moon. Her worship had, 
no doubt, been introduced by the 
Amorites. This city was the 
capital of Og (Deut. i. 4), and is 
called Be-Eshtera, ‘the house of 
Astarte,” in Josh. xxi. 27> Its 
remains have been found at 
Tell-Ashtereh, in the Hauran, 
about two leagues from the ancient 
Kdrei. 

The Zuzims.—Called in Deut. 
ii. 20 Zamzummim, where they are 
identified with the Rephaim, of 
which stock they were an inferior 
branch. Their capital, Ham, has 
been identified with Hameitat, about 


' six miles to the east of the lower 
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The Kings 


riathaim, © and the Horites 
in their mount Seir, unto 
'El-paran, which is by the 
wilderness, © And they 
returned, and came to En- 
mishpat, which 7s Kadesh, 
and smote all the country 
of the Amalekites, and also 
the Amorites, that dwelt 
in Hazezon-tamar. 

® And there went out 
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1 Or, the 
plain of 
Paran, 


BC. 
cir. 1913. 


XIV. defeated. 
the king of Sodom, and the 
king of Gomorrah, and the 
king of Admah, and the 
king of Zeboiim, and the 
king of Bela (the same ¢s 
Zoar ;) and they joined bat- 
tle with them in the vale 
of Siddim ; with Chedor- 
laomer the king of Elam, 
and with Tidal king of na- 
tions, and Amraphel king 


part of the Dead Sea (Tristram, 
Land of Moab, p. 117). 

The Emims.—Otf these also we 
read in Deut. ii. 10, 11: ‘The 
Emim .. . also were accounted 
Rephaim, as the Anakim.” 

In Shaveh Kiriathaim.— 
More probably, in the plain of 
Kiriathaim. This city, given to 
the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxil. 
37), was, upon the decay of the 
Israelites upon the east of Jordan, 
re-occupied by the Moabites (Jer. 
xlvili. 1), who had taken it from 
the Emim. 

(6) The Horites.—Cave-men, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Mount 
Seir, subsequently conquered by 
the Edomites (Deut. ii. 12, 22). The 
miserable condition of these earth- 
men is described in Job xxx. 3—8. 

El-paran.—tThis forests of oaks 
(or terebinths) was on the edge of 
the great wilderness, and reached to 
within three days’ journey of Sinai 
(Num. x. 12, 33). 

() They returned.—More cor- 
rectly, they turned, as they did not 
go back by the same route, but 
wheeled towards the north-west. 

Enmishpat.— The fountain of 
justice, because at this spring the 
ancient inhabitants of the country 


used to meet to settle their dis- 
putes. It was also called Kadesh, 
probably the ’Ain Qadis described 
by Professor Palmer. It was a 
great stronghold, and both a 
sanctuary and a seat of government. 
It has been visited lately by 
Mr. Trumbull, for whose account 
see Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, July, 1881, 
pp. 208—212. 

The Amalekites.—Saul had 
to pursue these wandering hordes 
into the recesses of Paran (1 Sam. 
xv. 7), but they were evidently now 
in possession of the Negeb of 
Judea. 

Hazezon-tamar, the felling of 
the palm, is certainly the same as 
Engedi (2 Chron. xx. 2). For 
descriptions of this wonderful spot, 
so dear to Solomon (Cant. i. 14), see 
Conder, Zent-Work, ii. 185; Tris- 
tram, Land of Israel, 281; and for 
its strategical importance, Tristram, 
Land of Moab, 25. 

(8) They joined battle with 
them.—Heb., they set themselves in 
array against them, As the five 
kings left their cities to do battle 
with the invaders ‘‘in the vale of 
Siddim,” it is plain, as was said in 
verse 3, that the vale embraces a 
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Lot 


of Shinar, and Arioch king 
of Ellasar; four kings with 
five. % And the vale of 
Siddim was full of slime- 
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a Prisoner. 


Sodom, and his goods, anc 
departed. 

3) And there came one 
that had escaped, and told 


pits; and the kings of|1 or, 1a} Abram the Hebrew; for 
Sodom and Gomorrah fled, | “”” |he dwelt in the plain of 
and fell there; and they Mamre the Amorite, bro- 
that remained fled to the ther of Eshcol, and brother 
mountain. ©” And they of Aner: and these were 
took all the goods of Sodom |, ,. ,, | confederate with Abram. 
and Gomorrah, and _ all | sérdctea| “? And when Abram heard 
their victuals, and went that his brother was taken 


their way. ©? And they 
took Lot, Abram’s _ bro- 
ther’s son, who dwelt in 


captive, he ‘armed his 
*trained servants, born in 
his own house, three hun- 


far wider extent of country than 
merely the site of the five cities. 

0) The vale of Siddim was 
full of slimepits.—That is, of 
holes whence bitumen had been 
excavated. Layers of this natural 
asphalte, well known both to the 
Greeks and Romans as pix Judaica, 
Judean pitch, still exist on the 
western side of the Dead Sea; and 
the places whence it had been dug 
out, and which are often very deep, 
formed dangerous impediments in 
the way of the defeated side. 


Heb., the escaped ; not any one in 
particular, but the fugitives gener- 
ally. As Sodom lay at the north- 
western end of the Dead Sea, the 
region where Abram was dwelling 
would be their natural place of 
refuge. 

Abram the Hebrew.—That 
is, the immigrant (from beyond the 
Euphrates), but also his patronymic 
from Eber, who in like manner had 
crossed the Tigris. It was, no 
doubt, the usual title of Abram 


among the Canaanites, and has been 
preserved from the original docu- 
ment, whence also probably was 
taken the exact description of Lot 
in verse 12. 

The plainofMamre . . 
these were confederate with 
Abram.—Heb., the oak of Mamre 
(see chap. xiii. "18), and dords, or 
owners of a@ covenant. Abram had 
not occupied Mamre without the 
consent of the dominant Amorites, 
and probably there was also a league 
for mutual defence between him and 
them. 

GeeWer ire oo! TG 
let them loose, let them pour forth, the 
verb indicating both their number 
and also their haste. The word for 
‘rained comes from the same root 
as the name Enoch, for which see 
note on chap. iv. 17. As Abram’s 
cattle would often be exposed to 
danger from the Amalekites, who 
thr oughout the Biblical history ap- 
pear as arace of inveterate plun- 
derers, there is no reason to doubt 


armed 
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Abram 


dred and eighteen, and 
pursued them unto Dan. 
5) And he divided himself 
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delivers Lot. 


Lot, and his goods, and 
the women also, and the 
people. 


against them, he and his «2Sam.| “? And the king of Sodom 
servants, by night, and; | went out to meet him after 
smote them, and pursued his return from the slaugh- 
them unto Hobah, which ter of Chedorlaomer, and 
zs on the left hand of Da- |p xeb.71.| of the kings that were with 


mascus. °° And he brought 
back all the goods, and also 
brought again his brother 


him, at the valley of Sha- 
veh, which is the “king’s 
dale. ° And ®Melchize- 


that these men were trained and 
practised in the use of weapons. 
This large number of servants born 
in his house, and of an age capable 
of undergoing the fatigues of a 
rapid pursuit, added to the older 
men left to defend and take care of 
the cattle, proves that Abram 
_ was the chieftain of a powerful 
tribe. 

Dan.—There is a city of this 
name in Gilead, mentioned in Deut. 
xxxiv. 1, but this is probably the 
better known town at the source 
of. the Jordan, also called Laish 
(Judges xviii. 29). For having 
swept the hill country on his march 
southwards, Chedorlaomer would 
- now plunder the rich vale of the 
Jordan as his final exploit. Dan 
is about 140 miles from Hebron, 

where Abram began his march. 
(8) Hobah...on the left 
hand of Damascus.—That is, 
to the north, as the Hebrews looked 
_ eastward in defining the quarters 
of the heaven. The victory had 
thus been swallowed up with great 
energy, the pursuit having lasted, 
according to Josephus, the whole 
of the next day and night after 
that on which the attack was made. 
At Hobah the mountains cease, and 


the great plain of Damascus be- 
gins, and further pursuit was 
therefore useless. 

(7) The slaughter. — Heb., 
the smiting, that is, the defeat of 
Chedorlaomer. 

The valley of Shaveh.— 
That is, the valley of the plain 
(see on verse 5). It was the place 
where Absalom erected his pillar 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18), and lay on the 
northern side of Jerusalem, pro- 
bably where the Kedron valley 
widens out. Its other name, “ the 
king’s dale,’’ may have been given 
it from this meeting of the kings 
of Salem and Sodom with the vic- 
torious Abram; but Onkelos, with 
far greater probability, considers 
that it was so called because upon 
this level ground the kings of Ju- 
dah in subsequent times assembled 
and exercised their forces. 

(8) Melchizedek king of 
Salem.—There is a Salem near 
Scythopolis in the tribe of Ephraim, 
near to which John baptised (John 
iii. 23, where it is called Salim), 
and Jerome mentions that some 
local ruins there were said to be 
the remains of Melchizedek’s 
palace. But such traditions are of 
little value, and we may feel certain 
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The Greeting 


dek king of Salem brought | 
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of Melchisedek. 


| forth bread and wine: and 


that the place was really Jerusalem 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 2); for it lay on Ab- 
ram’s route homeward, and was 
within a reasonable distance of 
Sodom, which, as we have seen, lay 
in the Ciccar of Jericho, at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea. 
Salem is a common name for towns 
in Palestine (Conder, Tent-work, 1. 
91), and the village in Ephraim is 
too remote to have been the place 
of meeting. 

In Melchizedek we have a type 
of Christ (Ps. cx. 4; Heb. v. 6, 10, 
vii. 1—21), and so venerable is his 
character and aspect that Jewish 
tradition identified him with the 
patriarch Shem, thus reconciling 
also to themselves his superiority 
over their forefather Abraham. 
But this idea is contradicted by 
Heb. vu. 3. He was more pro- 
bably the king of some Semitic 
race who still occupied Salem, but 
from whom it was at a subsequent 
period wrested by the Jebusites, 
who called it Jebus, after the name 
of their ancestor (Judges xix. 10, 
11). Upto David’s days it seems 
to have still had a titular king (2 
Sam. xxiv. 23), and upon his con- 
quest of it its old name reappears, 
but with a prefix, and hencefor- 
ward it was known as Jeru-salem, 
that is (probably), the possession of 
Salem. 

The typical value of Melchize- 
dek’s priesthood lies not merely in 
his being “king of righteousness 
and king of peace,’’ but even more 
in his priesthood being universal, 
limited by no external ordinances, 
and attached to no particular race 
or people. Moreover, he is a king- 
priest (Ps. ex.), and by taking pre- 
cedence of Abram, and blessing 


him, and receiving of him tithes, 
he became the _ representative 
of a higher priesthood than any 
that could spring from Abram’s 
loins. 

Bread and wine.—The repre- 
sentative of food of all kinds, both 
liquid and solid. Though the pri- 
mary object of this offering was 
the refreshing of the bodies of 
Abram’s men, and of the prisoners 
wearied with their long march to 
and fro, yet we cannot but recog- 
mise in it a foreshowing of the 
bestowal by Christ, the antitype, 
upon His Church of the spiritual 
food of His most blessed Body and 
Blood. 

Priest of the most high 
God.—Heb., of il ‘elyon. The 
mention of the term priest (used 
here for the first time) shows that 
some sort of sacrificial worship 
existed at Salem. Sacrifice had, 
however, been practised before ; for 
Abel had acted as a priest when 
offering his firstlings, and Abram 
at the various altars which he built. 
Apparently, however, Melchizedek 
had been set apart for the priest- 
hood in some more defimite way. 
El ’elyon means “the supreme 
God,” and though the two words 
are so similar in English, they are 
altogether unlike in Hebrew. In 
Ps. vil. 17 the epithet ’elyon is ap- 
plied to Jehovah. With that pre- 
cision in the use of the names of 
Deity which we have so often 
noticed before, Melchizedek is de- 
scribed as a priest of El ’elyon, the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe ; 
but Abraham swears by Jehovah 
Hil ’elyon, thus claiming that Jeho- 
vah was that Supreme Deity whom 
Melchizedek served, though with- 
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Abram refuses 


he was the priest of the 
most high God. © And 
he blessed him, and said, 
Blessed be Abram of the 
most high God, posses- 
sor of heaven and earth: 
© and blessed be the most 
high God, which hath de- 
livered thine enemies into 
thy hand. And he gave 
him “tithes of all. 

© And the king of Sodom 
said unto Abram, Give me 
the ‘persons, and take the 
goods to thyself. ©’ And 
Abram said to the king of 
Sodom, I have lift up mine 
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a Heb.7.4. 


1 Heb., 
souls. 


Ay. the King’s Gifts. 
hand unto the Lorp, the 
most high God, the posses- 
sor of heaven and earth, 
“that I will not take from 
a thread even to a shoe- 
latchet, and that I will not 
take any thing that is 
thine, lest thou shouldest 
say, I have made Abram 
rich: “save only that 
which the young men 
have eaten, and the por- 
tion of the men which 
went with me, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre; let 
them take their  por- 
tion. 


out the special knowledge of Him 
which the patriarch possessed. 

(8) Possessor.—Literally, erea- 
tor, or framer. It is a poetical 
word, as are also those for “ deli- 
vered”’ and “enemies.” The form 
of the blessing, moreover, is poeti- 
cal, as it is arranged in parallel 
clauses. 

20 He gave him tithes.— 
Abram thus consecrated the war by 
a thank-offering to God, Who had 
given him the victory. But he 
also, by paying tithes, acknow- 
ledged the priesthood of Melchize- 
dek, and that the God Whom he 
served was the true God. See 


~ Heb. vii. 4—11. 


(1) Give me the persons.— 
To this day it is the rule among 
the Arabs that, if a camp be plun- 
dered, anyone who recovers the 
booty gives up only the persons, 
and takes the rest for himself, But 
Abram, with nobler generosity, will 
accept nothing. The “lifting up 


‘of the hand” to give solemnity to 
an oath is mentioned here for the 
first time. 

?4) The young men... the 
men which went with me.— 
The former are Abram’s 318 ser- 
vants, and they are to take only 
their food. The latter are the 
Amorites, and they are to have 
their fair share of the spoil. 

We must notice in Abram’s 
policy that, while Lot had joined 
himself to the Canaanites, he stood 
aloof, ready to help on fit occasion, 
but even so maintaining his inde- 
pendence, and refusing to draw the 
bonds of friendship close together. 
Such, too, was the true policy of 
the people sprung from him. 
Standing apart from all nations, 
they were to trust in Jehovah 
alone for the maintenance of 
their liberty and rights; and 
so long as they did thus act 
they found in Him pcace and se- 
curity. 
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CHAPTER XV.— 
© After these things the 
word of the Lorp came 
unto Abram in a vision, 
saying, Fear not, Abram: 
I am thy shield, and thy 
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a@ Ps. 16.5. 


to Abram, 


exceeding “great reward. 
@®And Abram said, Lord 
Gop, what wilt thou give 
me, seeing I go childless, 
and the steward of my 
house zs this Eliezer of 


xVe 
JEHOVAH’S CovENANT WITH ABRAM. 


Q) After these things.—After 
the war with Chedorlaomer. 

The word of the Lord 
came (Heb., was) unto Abram. 
—This phrase, used so constantly 
afterwards to signify revelation, 
occurs here for the first time. The 
revelation on this occasiqn is made 
by night (verse 5), not however in 
a dream, but in a trance, in which 
the senses of Abram were closed to 
all earthly impressions and he be- 
came passive in the hands of the 
Almighty. Up to this time Abram 
had received only general promises 
of offspring, and of the land being 
the possession of his seed; but 
years were passing by, and the ful- 
filment of his hopes remained dis- 
tant as ever. By the war with the 
Elamite king he had also made for 
himself powerful enemies; and 
though the immediate result was 
fortunate, yet many Canaanite na- 
tions may have witnessed with dis- 
pleasure so remarkable an exhibi- 
tion of the power and energy of an 
“Immigrant.” And thus the time 
had come when the patriarch 
needed and obtained more formal 
assurances, first, of the bestowal 
upon him of offspring (verses 1—6), 
and, secondly, of the future posses- 
sion of Palestine (verses 18—21). 

?) Lord God.—Not Jehovah 
Elohim, but Lord Jehovah, ‘ Lord” 


being the ordinary title of respect. 
Usually Jehovah takes the vowels 
of ’donai, “lord,” but as the two 
words occur here together, it takes 
the vowels of Elohim, whence the 
translation in our version, in obe- 
dience to a superstition of the 
Jews (chap. iv. 1). 

What wilt thou give me ?— 
There is a slight tone of complaint 
in these words. Jehovah promised 
Abram a “reward great exceed- 
ingly.’ He answers that no re- 
ward can really be great so long as 
he has no heir. 

I go childless.—Either, I am 
going to my grave childless (Ps, 
xxx1x. 13), or better, Z continue to 
be, pass my days, in childlessness. 

The steward of my house. 
—Heb., the ben-meshek of my house. 
Ben-meshek is generally explained 
as meaning ‘the son of possession, 
that is, the possessor, owner of my 
house when I die. Other authori- 
ties derive meshek from a verb sig- 
nifying “to run about,’ as if it 
was Ehezer’s business to go to and 
fro in execution of Abram’s orders. 
The term is rare, and has evidently 
been chosen for the play of words 
upon Dammesek=Damascus. Per- 
haps this may also explain the last 
words, which literally are, he is Da- 
mascus Bliezer. Grammatically it 
should have been, “he is the Da- 
mascene Eliezer,” but this would 
have spoiled the assonancve between 
ben-meshek (probably pronounced 
bemmeshek) and Dammesek. 
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with Him. 


Damascus? “And Abram the stars, if thou be able 
said, Behold, to me thou to number them: and he 
hast given no seed: and, said unto him, “So shall 
lo, one born in my house... |thy seed be. ©And he 
is mine heir. “And, be-| 418 |? believed in the Loxp; and 
hold, the word of the Lorp he counted it to him for 
came unto him, saying, This righteousness. 

shall not be thine heir; © And he said unto 
but he that shall come? Rom.) him, I am the Lorp that 
forth out of thine own| 36)" brought thee out of Ur of 
bowels shall be thine heir. | 2%" | the Chaldees, to give thee 
And he brought him forth this land to inherit it. 


abroad, and said, Look now 
toward heaven, and tell 


® And he said, Lord Gop, 
whereby shall I know that 


@) One born in my house. 
—This is a mistake. Those born 
in Abram’s house were his servants 
(chap. xiv. 14). The Hebrew is, 
the son of my house, my house-son, 
not born of me, but the chief of 
the house next to myself, and its 
representative. Eliezer was pro- 
bably born at Damascus. 

6) He brought him forth.— 
There is no reason for regarding 
this as a poetical description of a 
merely mental emotion. With his 
- senses dormant, but alive to every 
spiritual impression, Abram feels 
himself led torth from the tent into 
the open space around, and is there 
commanded to count the stars. As 
a matter of fact, the stars visible 
to the naked eye are not very nu- 
merous, but they have ever been 
a received metaphor for an infinite 
multitude, probably because, as 
men gaze, they perpetually see the 
faint radiance of more and more 
distant constellations. Thus they 
cannot be counted, and Abram’s 
seed was to be countless, because of 
the vastness of its number. 

(6) He believed in the Lord 


(in Jehovah) .—We have 
here the germ of the doctrine 
of free justification. Abraham was 
both a holy man and one who 
proved his faith by his works; but 
nevertheless the inspired narrator 
inserts this reflection, not after the 
history of the offering of Isaac, 
but in the account of this vision, 
where all that Abram did was to 
believe, and for that belief’s sake 
was accounted righteous before 
God. For the definite conclusions 
deduced from this verse by St. 
Paul see Rom. iy. The quotation 
there is from the LXX., and gives 
the general sense, but the correct 
rendering of the Hebrew is that 
given in our version, 

®) Lord God.—Heb., Lord 
Jehovah, as in verse 2. 

Whereby shallI know that 
I shall inherit it ?—Jehovah 
had required Abram to leave his 
home in Ur of the Chaldees on a 
general promise of future endow- 
ment with the land of Canaan. 
Ab-am now asks this question, not 
from want of faith, but from a 
desire for a more direct confirma- 
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I shall inherit it? © And 
he said unto him, Take me 
an heifer of three years old, 
and a she goat of three 
years old, and a ram of 
three years old, and a 
turtle-dove, and a young 
pigeon. “) And he took 
unto him all these, and 
divided them in the midst, 
and laid each piece one 
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to Abram. 


against another: but the 
birds divided he not. 
@ And when the fowls 
came down upon the car- 
cases, Abram drove them 
away. 

a2) And when the sun 
was going down, a deep 
sleep fell upon Abram ; 
and, lo, an horror of great 
darkness fell upon him. 


tion of the promise and fuller 
Imowledge of the details. What 
Abram, therefore, receives is an 
exact and circumstantial prophesy, 
made in the form of a solemn cov- 
enant. 

@ 10.) Take me an _ heifer 
-—This form of making a 
covenant was probably that usual 
in Babylonia, and thus Abram re- 
ceived the assurance of his inherit- 
ance by means of a ceremonial with 
which he was familiar. But in 
most ancient languages men are 
said to cut or strike a covenant, 
because the most solemn formula 
involved either the cutting of vic- 
tims in two, or striking them dead, 
as was the Roman manner. The 
severing of the bodies was not, as 
some suppose, to represent the two 
parties; but, as explained in Jer. 
xxxiv. 18—20, it set forth the pen- 
alty of perjury, and was usually 
accompanied by the imprecation 
upon the covenant-breaker of a 
destruction as complete as that 
which had befallen the slaughtered 
animals. There is no mention in 
this place of a sacrifice, although 
the animals are those subsequently 
set apart for sacrifice by the Levi- 
tical law. The heifer, she-goat, and 


ram at three years old would each 
have attained its full maturity ; but 
there may be a further symbolic 
meaning in there being three 
animals each three years old. 

Laid each piece . . 
More exactly, and laid each half 
over against the other. The birds 
were not divided; but as there were 
two, Abram probably placed one on 
one side and one on the other. 

@) And when the fowls 
Heb., And the birds of prey 
came down upon the carcases, and 
Abram scared them away. Had 
there been a sacrifice the fire would 
have kept the vultures from ap- 
proaching; but the bodies lay ex- 
posed, and Abram therefore kept 
guard over them, lest the purpose 
of the ceremonial should be frus- 
trated by any want of respect 
shown to the outward symbols. 

(2) When the sun was go- 
ing down.—The time described 
was the evening following the night 
on which he had received the 
assurance that his seed should be 
countless as the stars. He had then, 
in his trance, also asked for some 
security that Canaan should be the 
heritage of his posterity, and in 
answer had received the command 


os . 
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“ And he said unto Abram, 
Know of a surety “that thy 
seed shall be a stranger in 
a land that zs not their’s, 
and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them 
four hundred years; “and 
also that. nation, whom 
they shall serve, will I 


GENESIS, XV. 


a Acts 
7. 6. 


foretold. 


judge: and afterward shall 
they come out with great 
substance. “?) And thou 
shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace ; thou shalt be buried 
ina goodold age. °° But 
in the fourth generation 
they shall come hither 
again: for the iniquity of 


to arrange, upon a large scale, the 
ceremonial of a solemn treaty- 
making. ‘The morning had been 
spent in the performance of the 
command, and afterwards he had 
watched, probably for several hours, 
by the side of the divided bodies, 
uncertain what would happen, but 
occupied in driving away the vul- 
tures, which gathered from all 
quarters round the abundant feast. 
At sunset the revelation came to 
him, not in a waking trance, as on 
the previous night, but in “a deep 
sleep,” and with those accompani- 
ments of terror: so powerfully de- 
scribed in Job iv. 12—16, and which 
the creature cannot but feel when 
brought near to the manifest pre- 
sence of the Creator (Dan. x. 8). 

Lo, an horror of great 
darkness fell upon him,— 
Heb., lo, a terror, even great darkness, 
Salling upon him. 'The terror was 
not mental so much as bodily, 
caused by a deep gloom settling 
round him, such as would be the 
effect of an eclipse of the setting 
sun, and shutting all mortal things 
away from his view. 

(3) Four hundred years.— 
The exact duration of the sojourn 
in Egypt was 430 years (Exod. xii. 
40, 41), and with this agrees the 
genealogy of Jehoshua (1 Chron. 
vii. 23—27). 

13 


4 That nation.—Had it been 
expressly revealed that the country 
that would afflict them was Egypt, 
the patriarchs might have been un- 
willing to go thither; but the 
reference to the plagues in the 
denunciation of judgment, and to 
the spoiling of the Egyptians in the 
promise that they should “come 
out with great substance’? (Exod. 
xii. 36), gave detail sufficient for 
future guidance, and for their 
assurance in time to come that the 
promise had been fulfilled. 

(4) Thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace.— Abram’s an- 
cestors had died in Babylonia, but 
the phrase, used here for the first 
time, evidently involves the thought 
of the immortality of the soul. ‘The 
body may be buried far away, but 
the soul joins the company of its 
forefathers in some separate abode, 
not to be absorbed, but still to en- 
joy a personal existence. (Comp. 
chap. xxv. 8.) A similar, but more 
exact, distinction between the body 
and the spirit is drawn in Kccles. 
Sole W 

(6) The fourth generation. 
—Heb., dor. (See Note on chap. 
vi. 9.) Asthe four generations are 
identical with the four centuries of 
verse 13, we have here an un- 
designed testimony to the long 
duration of human life. So Abram 
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the Amorites 7s not yet 
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11 Heh., a 
lamp 


promised 


lamp that passed between 


full. © And it came to| “7 | those pieces. 

pass, that, when the sun “S In the same day the 
went down, and it was |*‘".",|Lorp made a covenant 
dark, behold a smoking| 3? | with Abram, saying, “Unto 
furnace, and 1a burning| }°}" | thy seed have I given this 


was 100 years old when Isaac was 
born, and Isaac was 60 at the birth 
of his children, and Jacob was 64 
years of age at his marriage. But 
the word dér had probably come 
down from a remote antiquity, and, 
like the Latin word seeulwm, signi- 
fied a century. 

The iniquity of the Amor- 
ites.—As the chief and leading 
tribe, they are used here for all the 
Canaanite nations. We learn from 
this declaration that the Canaanites 
were not extirpated by any wilful 
decree to make 109m for Israel, but 
as an act of justice, like that which, 
because of their moral depravity, 
overwhelmed the Sethites with a 
flood. So, subsequently, Israel and 
Judah had each to bear a punish- 
ment in accordance with their sin- 
fulness; and so, throughout the 
history of the world, whenever 
nations settle down to vice and cor- 
ruption, the decay of their institu- 
tions follows upon that of their 
morals, and they either waste away 
or give place to some more manly 
race of conquerors. The conquest 
of Canaan by Israel was parallel to 
that of the enervated Roman en- 
pire of the West by the Germans ; 
only we see the preparation for it, 
and God’s purpose explained; and 
we also see that if the Amorites had 
not made the scale of justice weigh 
down heavily, they would not have 
been deprived of their country. 

(7) A smoking furnace. 
The word really means the circular 


firepot which Orientals use in their 
houses to sit round for purposes of 
warmth. This one was wreathed 
in smoke, out of which shot “a 
burning lamp” (Heb., @ torch of 
jlame). For not two symbols, but 
only one, passed between the 


| divided carcases. Abram had prob- 


ably passed between them immedi- 
ately after arranging them, and 
now Jehovah does the same. Fire 
is the recognised symbol of the 
Deity, as in the burning bush, the 
pillar ef fire, the lightnings on 
Mount Sinai, &e. 

@8) The Lord made a cov- 
enant.—Heb., Jehovah cut a cov- 
enant. Abram had divided the 
slaughtered animals, and Jehovah, 
by passing between them, made the 
whole act His own. 

The river of Egypt.— That is, 
the Nile. In the Hebrew the 
Wady-el-Arish, on the southern 
border of Simeon, is always dis- 
tinguished from the Nile, though 
the distinction is neglected in our 
version. Thus, in Num. xxxiv. 5; 
Josh. xv. 4; Isa. xxvii. 12.(where 
alone an attempt is made at accu- 
racy by translating stream), the 
Hebrew has, the torrent of Egypt, 
that is, a stream full after the rains, 
but dry during the rest of the year. 
For a description of these torrent- 
beds see Isa. lvii. 5,6, where in 
verse 5 the word is translated vai- 
leys, and in verse 6 stream. The 
word used here signifies a river that 
flows constantly ; and Abram’s pos- 
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Jand, from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates: “ the 
Kenites, and the Keniz- 
zites, and the Kadmonites, 
and the Hittites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Re- 
phaims, ©? and the Amo- 
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of Abram. 


rites, and the Canaanites, 
and the Girgashites, and 
the Jebusites. 


Cane AVE Er Xe Vil 
© Now Sarai Abram’s wife 
bare him no children: and 
she had an handmaid, an 


terity are to found a kingdom con- 
terminous with the Nile and the 
Euphrates, that is, with Egypt and 
Babylonia. If these bounds are 
large and vague, we must also re- 
member that they are limited by 
the names of the ten nations 
which follow. Between the Nile 
and the Euphrates, the territories of 
these ten tribes is alone definitely 
bestowed upon Abraham. 

(9) The Kenites.—An Arab 
race, found both among the Ama- 
lekites in the south (1 Sam. xy. 6) 
and among the tribes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun in the north (Judges 
iv. 11), and even in’ Midian, as 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 
is called a Kenite (Judges i. 
16). Balaam speaks of them as 
being a powerful nation (Num. 
xxiv. 21), and this wide dispersion 
of them into feeble remnants seems 


to show that they were a race of | 


early settlers in Canaan, who, like 


the Rephaim, had been overpowered | 


and scattered by subsequent immi- 
erants. They were uniformly 
friendly to Israel. 

The Kenizzites.—The chief 
fact of importance connected with 
this race is that Caleb was a Kene- 
zite (Num. xxxii. 12), Apparently 
with his clan he joined the Israel- 
ites at the Exodus, and was num- 
bered with the tribe of Judah. 
Kenizite and Kenezite are two ways 


of spelling the same Hebrew word, 
the former being right. 

The Kadmonites.—This may 
mean either an eastern or an ancient 
people, of whom we know nothing. 

For the Perizzites see chap. 
xiii. 7; for the Rephaims, chap. 
xiv. 5; and for the rest, chap. x. 
15—18. 

XVI. 


Tus Son oF THE Bonpwoman. 


® Now Sarai.—The history 
of Abram is given in a succession 
of brief narratives, written possibly 
by the patriarch himself; and 
though papyrus was known at Ur 
(Trans, Soe. Bibl. Arch., i, 343, ii. 
430), yet the absence of any con- 
venient writing material for ordi- 
nary use would oblige men in those 
ancient days to content themselves 
with short inscriptions, like those 
tablets of clay brought from Ur, 
many of which now in the British 
Museum are said to be considerably 
elder than the time of Abram. ‘The 
narrator would naturally make but 
few alterations in such precious 
documents, and hence a certain 
amount of recapitulation, like that 
which we find in the Books of 
Samuel, where again we have not a 
narrative from one pen, but the 
arrangement of materials already 
ancient. As, however, the Divine 
object was the revealing to man- 
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Egyptian, whose name was | 
Hagar. 
ante Abram, Behold now, 
the Lorp hath restrained | 
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® And Sarai said 1 ‘1 Heb. be! 
by her. 


Hagar 


me from bearing: I pray 
thee, go in unto my maid ; 

it may be that I may lob. 
tain children by her. And 


kind of the way by which God 
would raise up man from the fall, 
the narrator would be guided by 
inspiration in his choice of mate- 
rials, and in the omission of such 
things as did not fall in with this 
purpose; and the evident reverence 
with which he deals with these 
records is a warrant to us of their 
genuineness. Such additions as the 
remark that the “ Valley of Shaveh” 
was many centuries later called 
“the King’s Dale” (chap. xiv. 17; 
2 Sam. xviii. 18) are generally 
acknowledged to have been the 
work of Ezra and the men of the 
Great Synagogue, after the return 
from the exile. 

Hagar.—As this word apparently 
comes from the Arabic verb ¢o flee, 
it cannot have been her original 
name, unless we suppose that she 
really was an Arab fugitive who 
had taken refuge in Egypt. More 
probably she was an Egyptian wo- 
man who had escaped to Abram 
when he was in the Negeb, and had 
then received this appellation, which 
ea means run-away. 

») That I may obtain child- 
ren by her.—Heb., that I may be 
builded by her. The words, ben=a 
son, bath (originally danth)=a 
daughter, baith (Lanith)=a house, 
and ddndh=to build, all belong to 
the same root in Hebrew, the idea 
being that the children build the 
house, and give a man the pledge 
of continuance. Until late times 
the tent was the habitation, while 
the house was the family (chap. vii. 
1). Thus the phrase “to build a 


man a sure house’? meant, to give 
him lasting prosperity (1 Sam. ii. 
35). Hence, too, the close con- 
nection between building and the 
bestowal of children in Ps. exxvil. 
As then the children of a woman 
bestowed by her mistress upon the 
husband were regarded as belonging 
to the wife (chap. xxx. 3), Sarah, 
despairing of bearing a son herself, 
as she was now seventy-five, and 
had been ten years in Canaan, con- 
cluded that her heir was to be born 
of a substitute. 

As regards the morality of the 
act, we find that marriage with one 
wife was the original law (chap. 11. 
24), and that when polygamy was 
introduced it was coupled by the 
inspired narrator with violence and 
licence (chap. iv. 19). Monogamy 
was the rule, as we see in the house- 
holds of Noah, Terah, Isaac, and 
others; but many, like Esau and 
Jacob, allowed themselves a greater 
latitude. In so doing, their con- 
duct falls below the level of Christian 
morality, but every one’s actions 
are strongly influenced by the — 
general views of the people among 
whor he lives; and in ‘Abram’s 
case it must be said in his defence 
that, with so much depending on 
his having offspring, he took no 
steps to obtain another wife, but 
remained content with the barren 
Sarai. When he did take Hagar 
it was at his wife’s request, and for 
a reason which seemed to them 
adequate, and even religious. Ra- 
chel subsequently did the same for 
a much lower motive. The consent 
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Abram hearkened to the 
voice of Sarai © And 
Sarai Abram’s wife took 
Hagar her maid the Egyp- 
tian, after Abram had 
dwelt ten years in the land 
of Canaan, and gave her to 


her husband Abram to be| ,;2-°, 


his wife. “And he-went | 
in unto Hagar, and she 


conceived : and when mh Heh. 
ee 
Ler. 


saw that she had conceived, 
her mistress was despised 
in her eyes. © And Sarai 
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1Heb., 
that 
which 
is good 
inthine 
eyes. 


to bz his Wife. 


said unto Abram, My 
wrong be upon thee: I 
have given my maid into 
thy bosom ; and when she 
saw that she had conceiy- 
ed, I was despised in her 
eyes: the Lorn judge be- 
tween me and thee. “ But 
Abram said unto Sarai, Be- 
hold, thy maid zs in thy 
hand; do to her ‘as it 
pleaseth thee. And when 
Sarai *dealt hardly with 
her, she fled from her face. 


of the wife was in such cases all- 
important; and so in India, in 
ancient times, it was necessary 
to make a second marriage valid 
(see Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, i. 
179). 

(3) Abram had dwelt ten 
years in the land of Canaan. 
—He was now, therefore, eighty- 
five years of age (see verse 16-and 
chap. xii. 4), and this long delay 
had not only tried his faith but 
brought him and Sarai to the 
conclusion that the promised seed 
was to be obtained by other 
means. 

(4) Her mistress was de- 
spised.—Hagar, we are told in 
verse 3, was to be, not Abram’s 
concubine, but his wife. She was 
to be Sarai’s representative, and 
though now she would hold the 
highest place in the household next 
to Sarai, because of this relation to 
Abram, yet she would continue to 
be Sarai’s maid. But no sooner 
had she conceived, than, proud of 
her superiority over her mistress, 
she wished to overthrow this ar- 
rangement, and, at all events, 


acted as if she was Abram’s 
wife absolutely, and thrust Sarai 
aside. 

(°) My wrong be upon thee. 
—That is, May the wrong done to me 
be avenged upon thee. Sarai’s act 
had been one of self-denial for 
Abram’s sake, and now that it has 
led to her being treated insolently 
she makes Abram answerable for 
it. 

(6) Sarai dealt hardly with 
her.—The verb istranslated aflicted 
in Exod. i. 11 and Isa. lx. 14; its 
more exact meaning is, Sarai 
humbled her, that is, reduced her to 
her original condition, It was quite 
right that as Hagar had abused her 
elevation, Abram should make her 
yield to Sarai all due respect and 
submission ; but in making her re- 
sume her old position as a slave, 
Sarai was possibly dealing unkindly 
with her (but see on verse 9). In 
running away Hagar not only 
showed the untamable love of free- 
dom which Ishmael inherited from 
her, but apparently was repeating 
the act from which she had her 
name. 
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And the angel of the 
Lorp found her by a foun- 
tain of water in the wilder- 
ness, by the fountain in 
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XVI Wilderness. 
and submit thyself under 
her hands. “? And the 
angel of the Lorp said un- 
to her, I will multiply thy 


the way to Shur. © And seed exceedingly, that it 

he said, Hagar, Sarai’s|,,, |Shall not be numbered for 

maid, whence camest thou?) ‘;,6°¢| multitude. “” And the 
hear. 


and whither wilt thou go? 
And she said, I flee from 
the face of my mistress 
Sarai. © And the angel of 
the Lorp said unto her, 
Return to thy mistress, 


angel of the Lorp said un- 
to her, Behold, thou art 
with child, and shalt bear 
a son, and shalt call his 
name ‘Ishmael; because 
the Lorp hath heard thy 


”) The angel of the Lord. 
—Heb., of Jehovah. (See Excursus 
at end of Book.) 

In the way to Shur.—Hagar 
evidently fled by the usual route 
leading from Hebron past Beer- 
sheba to Egypt. The wilderness 
was that of Paran, in which Kadesh 
was situated. ‘The fountain by 
which Hagar was sitting was on 
the road to Shur, which is a desert 
on the eastern side of Egypt, form- 
ing the boundary of the territory 
of the Ishmaelites (chap. xxv. 18) 
and of the Amalekites (1 Sam, xv. 
7, xxvii. 8), and reached by the 
Israelites soon after crossing the 
Red Sea (Exod. xv. 22; Num. 
xxxili, 8). It is now called 
Jafar. 

(8) Whence camest thou P— 
It is noteworthy that in these Di- 
vine communications God’s know- 
ledge of all the circumstances is not 
presumed, but the person visited is 
led on to tell them, This adds very 
much to the freshness and poetry 
of the narrative. Here, however, 
in the address, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, 
the angel, at least, shows that he is 
aware who she is, and also re- 


minds her of what she had for- 
gotten, that in bestowing her upon 
Abram Sarai did not cease to be 
her mistress. 

*) Submit thyself—Heb., 
humble thyself. It is the verb trans- 
lated dealt hardly in verse 6. The 
angel therefore commands her to 
take the position which Sarai was 
forcing upon her; and by so doing 
proves to us that there had been no 
personal maltreatment. Commen- 
tators have taken this notion, not 
from the Hebrew, but from the 
English Version. 

() IT will multiply thy seed. 
—We have here the purpose of the 
Divine manifestation. Abram’s son 
must not be mixed up with and lost 
among the debased population of 
Egypt, but must be the father of a 
free people; and Hagar will now 
submit to her lot as a slave, that 
she may secure liberty for her off- 
spring. 

(4) Ishmael.— That is, God 
heareth. ike Samuel, Ishmael 
received his name from the events 
of his mother’s life, and not from 
anything in his own. There was, 
however, no rule in this matter, and 
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Ishmael EXeVale born. 
_ affliction. © And he will|, 4, ., |me? “ Wherefore the well 
be a wild man; his hand| ™ was called ’! Beer-lahai-roi ; 
will be against every man,|, 0, | behold, cf is between Ka- 
and every man’s hand| ™ desh and Bered. 
against him ; “and he shall |, »,.; ® And Hagar bare 
dwell in the presence of all} (5.72 | Abram a son: and Abram 
his brethren. “ And she} 2? |called his son’s name, 
called the name of the} “” |which Hagar bare, Ish- 
Lorp that spake unto her,| %" |mael. ©? And Abram was 
Thou God seest me: for fourscore and six years old, 
she said, Have I also here} ,,°°,,| when Hagar bare Ishmael 
looked after him that seeth| — _ | to Abram. 


the naming of children in the Book 
of Genesis is very diversified. 

(®) He will be a wild man. 
—Heb., he will be @ wild-ass man. 
The wild ass of the Arabian deserts 
is a very noble creature, and is one 
of the animals selected in the Book 
of Job as especially exemplifying 
the greatness of God (Job xxxix. 
5—8). Its characteristics are great 
speed, love of solitude, and an un- 
tamable fondness of liberty. Ht is 
thus the very type of the Bedaween 
Arabs, whose delight is to rove at 
will over the desert, and who despise 
the ease and luxury of a settled 
life. 

His hand will be against 
every man... 
ween can be bound by no trea- 
ties, submit to no law, and count 
plunder as legitimate gain. Never- 
theless— 

He shall dwell in the pre- 
sence of all his brethren.— 
That is, he shall maintain his in- 
dependence, and his descendants 
shall continue to exist as a free race 
in the presence of the other Abra- 
hamic nations. Many commenta- 
tors, however, consider that the 
more exact rendering is, he shall 


dwell to the east of all his brethren. 
This is certainly the meaning of 
the word in chap. xxv. 6, but does 
not suit equally well there in verse 
18. 

(3) Thou God seest me.— 
Heb., Thou art El Roi, that is, a 
God of seeing. Not as Onkelos 
paraphrases it, ‘‘Thou art a God 
that sees all things,” but “ Thou art 
a God that permits Himself to be 
seen.” Forso Hagar proceeds her- 
self to explain the name, Do not J 
' still see after seeing ® With all the 
love of an Oriental for dark say- 
.ings, Hagar plays upon the word 
| “ot,” but her meaning is plain: 
“Do FT not see, and therefore ans 


The Beda- | 


alive, and not even blinded, nor 
bereft of sense and reason, though 
I have seen God.’” 

| (4) Beer-lahai-roi.—That is, 
| Well of the living-sceing (of God), 
the well where God has been seeu 
'and the beholder still lives. It be- 
came afterwards a favourite dwell- 
‘ing-place of Isaac (chap. xxv. 11), 
‘and was probably, therefore, sur- 
rounded by pastures, but its site 
has not been identified. For Ka- 
desh see chap. xiv. 7. Bered is 


absolutely unknown. 
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CHAPTER XVII— 
And when Abram was 
ninety years old and nine, 
the Lorp appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him, 
I am the Almighty God ; 
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BC. 
cir. 1898. 


@ Ch. 5. 22. 


1 Or, wp- 
right, 
or, 
cere. 


with Abram. 


“walk before me, and be 
thou 'perfect. © And Iwill 
make my covenant between 
me and thee, ‘ana will 
multiply thee exceedingly. 
® And Abram fell on his 


sin- 


2QAOK 


CoNFIRMATION OF THE CovENANT 
BY THE SACRAMENT OF CIRCUM- 
CISION. 


(1) Abram was ninety years 
old and nine.—Thirteen years, 
therefore, had passed by since the 
birth of Ishmael, who doubtless 
during this time had grown very 
dear to the childless old man, as we 
gather from the wish expressed in 
verse 18. 

I am the Almighty God.— 
Heb., El shaddai. ‘The word is 
Archaic, but there is no doubt that 
it means strong so as to overpower. 
Besides its use in Genesis we find it 
employed as the name of Deity by 
Balaam (Num. xxiv. 4, 16); by 
Naomi (Ruth i. 20); and in the 
Book of Job, where it occurs thirty- 
one times. We may thus regard 
it as “one of the more general 
world-wide titles of the Most High” 
(Speaker’s Commentary). In Exod. 
vi. 3 it is said, with evident refer- 
ence to this place, that El shaddai 
was the name of God revealed to 
the patriarchs, but that He was not 
known to them by His name Je- 
hovah. Here, nevertheless, in a 
passage said by commentators to 
bo Elohistic, we read that ‘‘ Jehovah 
appeared to Abram, and said to him 
lam El shaddai.” But the very 
gist of the passage is the identi- 
fication of Jehovah and El shaddai, 
and the great object of the manifest 
care with which Moses distinguishes 


the Divine names seems to be to 
show, that though Jehovah became 
the special name of Elohim in His 
covenant relation to Israel after the 
Exodus, yet that the name was one 
old and primeval (chap. iy. 26), and 
that the God of revelation, under 


| various titles, was ever one and the 


same. And so is it now, though 
we, by following a Jewish super- 
stition, have well-nigh forfeited the 
use of the name Jehovah, so greatly 
prized of old (chap. iv. 1). 

Walk before me.—The same 
verb as that used of Enoch (chap. 
v. 22), and of Noah (chap. vi. 9), 
but the preposition defore implies 
less closeness than with. On the 
other hand, Noah was described ag 
“perfect among his contempo- 
raries” (idid.), while Abram is 
required still to strive after this 
integrity (see Note on chap. vi. 9). 

?) I will make my cove- 
nant.—In chap. xv. 18 the Heb. 
word for “make” is cut, and refers 
to the severing of the victims; 
here ib is ‘‘give,” “place,” and 
implies that it was not an act of 
grace on God’s part (comp. Note 
on chap. ix. 9). Abram had now 
waited twenty-five years after 
leaving Ur-Chasdim, and fourteen 
or fifteen years since the ratifica- 
tion of the solemn covenant between 
him and Jehovah (chap. xy. 17); 
but the time had at leneth ar- 
rived for the fulfilment of the 
promise, and in token thereof 
Abram and Sarai were to change 
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ne. and God talked with |1 nep, |for an everlasting cove- 
im, saying, tude 

<cee biee Sea ee oe rack ae be a God unto 
ceca y i eager ts tions. ee, and to thy seed after 
be a father of ae nd ii th ere he ae 
\ ther - unto thee, and to thy see 
tions. © Neither shall thy atter thee, the land ? where- 
Bs cay mesnaciall PER she landine Cassar tor ab 
is Abraham ; “for . o_o everlasting possession; and 
of many nations have I will be their God. 

made 4a © And I will ® And God saa unto 
make thee exceeding fruit- Abraham, Thou shalt kee 
ful dat li = 2 Heb., of Z Pp 
w, an will Make Da- | thy so | my covenant therefore, 
tions of thee, and kings| ‘mgs. ")thou, and thy seed after 
shall come out of thee. thee in their generations. 
And I will establish my ( This %s my covenant, 
covenant between me and which ye shall keep, be- 
thee and thy seed after tween me and you and thy 
thee in their generations oa 


seed after thee; ’Every 


their names, and all the males be 
brought near to God by a solemn 
sacrament, 

® Of many nations.—This 
is a feeble rendering of a remark- 
able phrase. Literally the word 
signifies a confused noise like the 
din of a populous city. Abram is 
to be the father of a thronging 


crowd of nations, And so in 
verse 5. 

() Abram.—That is, high 
father. 


Abraham—/uther of a muilti- 
tude, “raham” being an Arabic 
word, perhaps current in Hebrew 
in ancient times. Another inter- 
pretation of Abram is that it is 
equivalent to Abi-aram, Father of 
Aram, or Syria. This too is an 
Arabic form, like Abimael in chap. 
x. 28. By some commentators the 
stress is thrown upon the insertion 


of the letter ‘“h,” as being the 
representative of the name Yahveh 
or Yehveh. (Compare the change 
of Oshea into Jehoshua, Num. xiii. 
16.) 

(°) Shall be circumcised.— 
It is stated by Herodotus (Book ii. 
104) that the Egyptians were 
circumcised, and that the Syrians 
in Palestine confessed that they 
learned this practice from the 
Egyptians. Origen, however, 
seems to limit circumcision to the 
priesthood (Epist. ad Rom., § i. 
13) ; and the statement of Herodo- 
tus is not only very loose, but his 
date is too far posterior to the time 
of Abram for us to be able to place 
implicit confidence in it. If we 
turn to the evidence of Egyptian 
monuments and of the mummies, 
we find proof of the rite having 
become general in Hgypt only in 
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Cirewmcision 


. } 7. 
man child among you shall |*395% 


ap And 4.11. 
ye shall circumcise the |; yen, « 


son of 
eight © 
days. 


be circumcised. 


flesh of your foreskin ; and 
it shall be “a token of the 


covenant betwixt me and}, yey... 
3; Luke 
2. 21.3 
Jobn 7. 
s 


you. “ And the that is 
eight days old ’shall be 
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instituted. 


circumcised among you, 
every man child in your 
generations, he that is born 
‘in the house, or bought 
with money of any stranger, 
which zs not of thy seed. 
a3) He that is born in thy 
house, and he that is 


quite recent times. The discussion 


The fitness of circumcision to be 


is, however, merely of archzologi- } a sign of entering into a covenant, 


cal importance; for circumcision 
was just as appropriate a sign of 
the covenant if borrowed from 
institutions already existing as if 
then used for the first time. It is, 
moreover, an acknowledged fact 
that the Bible is always true to the 
local colouring. Chaldean influence 
is predominant in those early 
portions of Genesis which we owe 
to Abram, a citizen of Ur of the 
Chaldees; his life and surround- 
ings subsequently are those of 
an Arab sheik; while Egyptian 
influence is strongly marked in the 
latter part of Genesis, and in the 
history of the Exodus from that 
country. In this fact we have a 
sufficient answer to the theories 
which would bring down the 
composition of the Pentateuch to a 
late period: for the author would 
certainly have written in accord- 
ance with the facts and ideas of 
his own times. If, however, 
Abram had seen circumcision in 
Egypt, when the famine drove him 
thither, and had learned the 
significance of the rite, and that 
the idea of it was connected with 
moral purity, there was in this 
even a reason why God should 
choose it as the outward sign of 
the sacrament which he was now 
bestowing upon the patriarch. 


and especially into one to which 
children were to be admitted, 
consisted in its being a representa- 
tion of a new birth by the putting off 
of the old man, and the dedication 
of the new man into holiness. The 
flesh was cast away that the spirit 
might grow strong; and the 
change of name in Abram and 
Sarai was typical of this change 
of condition. They had been born 
again, and so must again be 
named. And though women could 
not indeed be admitted directly 
into the covenant, yet they shared 
in its privileges by virtue of their 
consanguinity to the men, who 
were sponsors for them; and thus 
Sarai changes her name equally 
with her husband. 

(2) Hight days old.—That is 
just one week after birth, as the 
day of birth was counted among 
the eight days. 

(3) He that is born in thy 
house .. .—T'wo things follow 
from this wide extension of the 
rite of circumcision : the first, that 
all members of Abram’s household, 
being thus sharers in the covenant, 
were also numbered as belonging 
to the nations that sprang from 
him. We have seen that even in 
early days his followers must have 
numbered six or seven hundred 
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Punishment of 


bought with thy money, 
must needs be cireumcised : 
and my covenant shall be 
in your flesh for an ever- 
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the Uncireumeised. 


lasting covenant. “4 And 
the uncircumcised man 
ehild whose flesh of his 
foreskin is not circumcised, 


men (chap. xiv. 14), and they were 
growing in multitude all the rest 
of his life, and during the lifetime 
of Isaac. They were then divided 
between Esau and Jacob at Isaac’s 
death (chaps. xxxv. 27, xxxvi. 6, 7), 
but the diminution in the number 
of Jacob’s family thus caused must 
have been compensated by those 
whom he gathered for himself in 
Mesopotamia (chap. xxx. 43). All 
his household went down with him 
into Egypt, as part of his taf, 
translated “little ones” in chap. 
xlvi. 5, but really signifying the 
whole body of dependents, men, 
women, and children. Placed 
there in the fruitful Delta, they 
would be counted as members of 
that tribe to the chief of which 
they belonged, and would swell the 
numbers of the vast host which 
left Egypt (Exod. xii. 37). The 
second point is, that as all who 
were circumcised were regarded as 
Israelites, so also circumcision was 
confined to the Israelites. It was 
not a catholic ordinance, intended, 
like baptism, for all people and all 
times. Nor was it primarily a 
religious institution. The bought 
slave was circumcised first, and 
instructed afterwards. No pro- 
fession of faith was required, but 
he was admitted to the privilege in 
right of his master. The reason of 
this was that it was an admission 
into the Jewish nation first, and by 
consequence only into the church. 
It is one of the many points which 
distinguish slavery, as practised 
among the Jews, from the degrad- 


i 

|ing form of it which existed in 
‘modern times, that from the days 
of Abram onwards the slave by 
being circumcised was proclaimed 
to be one of the same race and 
‘nation as his master, and thereby 
‘entitled to share in his national 
and religious privileges. 

(4) Shall be cut off from his 
people.—Jewish commentators 
generally consider that this penalty 
consisted in the offender being lett 
‘to direct interposition of God, who 
would punish him with childless- 
ness and premature death (Talmud : 
Tract. Yebam, 65). Most Christian 
commentators suppose that the 
offender was to be put to death by 
the civil magistrates; but this view 
is untenable. For a distinction 
‘is constantly drawn between the 
‘penalty of death, and the being 
| “cut off from among the people,” 
as, for instance, in Lev. xx. So, 
too, the killing of a clean beast 
anywhere, except at the door of the 
'tabernacle (Idid., xvii. 4), and the 
eating of blood (Zbid., 9, 14), are 
ito be thus dealt with, while 
blasphemy and murder are to be 
punished with death (Ibid., xxiv. 
16, 17). Now it became very 
common to kill clean beasts in 


all parts of the land, and the 
eating of blood, though regarded 
with horror (1 Sam. xiv. 32—34), 
apparently had no penalty attached 
to it.. The Jewish commentators 
‘seem to err only in being too 
special, and in defining the method 
in which God would punish. The 
punishment really seems to have 
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Sarav’s 


that soul shall be cut off 
from his people; he hath 
broken my covenant. 

@) And God said unto 
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Name changed. 


shall be a@ mother of na- 
tions; kings of people 
shall be of her. 

a) Then Abraham fell 


Abraham, As for Sarai thy |? §{» | wpon his face, and laughed, 
wife, thou shalt not call| ;4",,| and said in his heart, Shall 
her name Sarai, but Sarah| 7%, |a@ child be born unto him 


shall her name be. “® And 
I will bless her, and give 
thee a son also of her: yea, 
I will bless her, and 'she 


that is an hundred years 
old? and shall Sarah, that 
is ninety years old, bear? 
as) And Abraham said unto 


been that of excommunication or 
outlawry, to which other penalties 
might have been attached by cus- 
tom; but the main point was that 
one uncircumcised (as subsequently 
one who violated the principles of 
the Mosaic law) forfeited his 
privileges as a member of the 
Jewish nation, could claim no 
protection from the elders for life 
and property, and could not take 
his place at the gate of the city. 

@5) Sarai.—Probably princely, 
an adjective of the same form as 
shaddai, verse 1; while Sarah 
means princess. The change of 
name shows that she was admitted 
into the covenant, (Comp. verse 10.) 

(8) A son... of her.—Thisis 
the first place where it was defi- 
nitely promised that Abram’s 
heir should be Sarah’s own son. 
This must be remembered in 
estimating the conduct of Abram 
and Sarah in the matter of Hagar. 
They had long waited, and hoped, 
before taking measures of their 
own for the fulfilment of the 
promise. The rest of the verse 
should be translated, ‘‘she shall 
become (grow into) nations: kings 
of peoples shall become of her, that 
is, ‘shall spring from her.” 


07) Abraham... laughed. 
—The Jewish interpreters regard 
Abraham’s laugh as one of joy, and 
Sarah’s (chap. xviii. 12) as one of 
unbelief. We may, however, well 
doubt whether there really was 
this difference between them; but 
our Lord confirms the view that 
joy was uppermost in Abraham’s 
heart (John vii. 56). Still with 
belief there was surprise, and the 
feeling that what was promised 
was so strange as to be well-nigh 
incredible. One who was ready to 
sacrifice his only son at God’s 
word (Heb. xi. 19) would not be 
staggered by this strangeness, and 
yet the thought of Sarah’s bearing 
a child at the age of ninety might 
easily present itself to his mind in 
a ludicrous aspect. As for Sarah, 
there is no proof that at the time 
when she laughed she knew or eyen 
suspected that the three travellers 
were more than men. She over- 
heard their conversation, and 
laughed, imagining perhaps that 
they did not know how old she 
was. Really, the idea brought out by 
this double laughter is that Isaac’s 
birth was contrary to nature. 

@) O that Ishmael .. .— 
For thirteen years Ishmael had 
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4A Child 


God, O that Ishmael might 
live before thee! © And 
God said, “Sarah thy wife 
shall bear thee a son in- 
deed ; and thou shalt call 
his name Isaac: and I will 
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promised to Sarah. 


he left off talking with 
him, and God went up 
from Abraham. 

“) And Abraham took 
Ishmael his son, and all 
that were born in his house, 


establish my covenant with and all that were bought 
him for an _ everlasting |*{)'¢%),| with his money, every male 
' covenant, and with his| * among the men of Abra- 
‘seed after him. © And ham’s house; and circum- 
as for Ishmael, I have cised the flesh of their 
heard thee: Behold, I foreskin in the selfsame 
have blessed him, and will day, as God had said unto 
make him fruitful, and lim. ©) And Abraham 
will multiply him exceed- was ninety years old and 
ingly; twelve princes |» ch.2. | nine, when he was circum- 
shall he beget, and I will ak cised in the flesh of his 
‘make him a great nation. foreskin. “) And Ishmael 


®) But my covenant will 
I establish with Isaac, 
which Sarah shall bear 
unto thee at this set time 
in the next year. “) And 


his son was thirteen years 
old, when he was circum- 
cised in the flesh of his 
foreskin. “In the self- 
same day was Abraham 


been the ‘‘ son of the house” (chap. 
xy. 8), and regarded probably as 
the true heir. Mingled then with 
Abraham’s joy there was also the 
pain, natural to a father, of know- 
ing that this transference of the 
promise to Sarah’s child meant the 
deposition and disappointment of 
one who for ‘so long had held the 
post of honour. Stoicism would 
‘have repressed this upright and 
natural feeling, but God hears and 
accepts the father’s prayers; and 
while the birthright and religious 
pre-eminence is justly given to the 
son of the freewoman, there is a 
large earthly blessing for the hand- 
maid’s son. 

(9) Indeed._In the Hebrew 


this word comes first, and is in- 
tended to remove all doubt or de- 
sire for any other turn of affairs. 
It should be rendered, ‘‘ And God 
said, For a certainty Sarah thy 
wife shall bear thee a son.” 

Thou shalt call his name 
Isaac.—That is, he laughs. 'The 
name was to be a_ perpetual! 
memorial that Isaac’s birth was 
naturally such an impossibility as 
to excite ridicule. 

(2) Ishmael ... was thir- 
teen years old.—Hence the Mo- 
hammedans defer circumcision to 
the thirteenth year. 

(26) In the selfsame day.— 
Heb., In the bone of this day, and 
so in verse 23 (see chap ii. 23). In 
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Abraham and 


circumcised, and Ishmael 
his son. ©) And all the 
men of his house, born 1m 
the house, and bought with 
money of the stranger, 
were circumcised with him. 


CHAPTER XVIIi.— 
© And the Lorp appeared 
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5 
Ishmael circumcised. 


unto him in the plains of 
Mamre: and he sat in the 
tent door in the heat of 
the day ; ©“and he lift up 
his eyes and looked, and, 
lo, three men stood by 
|him: and when he saw 
them, he ran to meet them 
from the tent door, and 


the circumcising of the household 


together with Abraham and his son 
we see that no impassable interval 
separated the Hebrew slave from 
his master, but that he was to share 
all the national and religious privi- 
leges of the freeman. 


XVII. 


Visir oF ANGELS TO ABRAHAM AT 
MamreE; AND QVERTHROW OF 
Sopom. 


® And the Lord (Jehovah) 
appeared unto him.—No new 
section could begin im this way, 
but evidently this is a continuation 
of the narrative of the cirewm- 
cision. We thus find a Jehovistic 
section coupled in the closest way 
with one which is Elohistic (comp. 
chap. xvii. 22, 23); and even here 
it is Elohim who for Abraham’s 
sake delivers Lot (chap. xix. 29). 
Far more important, however, is it 
to notice that this familiar inter- 
course, and clear revelation of 
Jehovah to Abraham, follows upon 
his closer relation to God by virtue 
of the sacrament of circumcision. 
Jewish tradition adds that this 
visit was made to Abraham on the 
third day after the rite had been 
performed, and was for the pur- 
pose of healing him from the pain- 
ful consequences of it. It was on 


this account, as they think, that 
Abraham was resting at home in- 
stead of being with his herds in the 
field. 

The plains (Heb., the oaks) of 
Mamre.—(See chaps. xiii. 18, xiv. 
13.) 

The tent door.—Heb., the 
opening of the tent, formed by loop- 
ing back one of the curtains. 

The heat of the day.—The 
time of moon, when Orientals rest 
frem labour (comp. chap. iii. 8). 
As the air in the tent would be sul- 
try, Abraham sits in the shade on 
the outside. So in verse 8 the 
meal is spread under a tree. 

?) Three men.—Jewish com- 
mentaters explain the number by 
saying that, as no angel might 
execute more than one commission 
at a time, one of the three came to 
heal Abraham, the second to bear 
the message to Sarah, and the third 
to destroy Sodom. More correctly 
one was “the angel of Jehovah,” 
who came as the manifestation of 
the Deity to Abraham, and the 
other two were His companions. 
commissioned by Him afterwards 
to execute judgment on the cities 
of the plain. The number three 
pointed also to the Trinity of Per- 
sons in the Godhead, and is there- 
fore read by our Church as one of 
the lessons for Trinity Sunday. 
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Three Angels 
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wisit Abraham. 


bowed himself toward the |! ¥°’» | will fetch a morsel of 
ground, “and said, My) bread, and ‘comfort ye 
Lord, if now I have found | your hearts ; after that ye 
favour in thy sight, pass shall pass on: for there- 
not away, I pray thee, |? j‘P+ | fore *are ye come to your 
from thy servant: “let a} 5%] servant. And they said, 


little water, I pray you, 
be fetched, and wash your 
feet, and rest yourselves 


under the tree: and I|° 


So do, as thou hast said. 
And Abraham hasten- 
ed into the tent unto 


Heh., é 
Hast | Sarah, and said, Make 


But we must be careful not to use 
it asa proof of this doctrine, lest 
the inference should be drawn of a 
personal appearance of the Father 
and of the Holy Ghost, which 
would savour of heretical im- 
piety. 
_ @) My Lord.—Heb. ’donai, a 
term of simple respect, just as the 
bowing towards the earth is exactly 
what an Arab sheik would do now 
to a passing traveller. Abraham’s | 
conduct is marked by all that 
stately courtesy usual among! 
Orientals. He calls himself their 
slave ; regards it as a favour that’! 
they: should partake of his hospi- | 
tality ; speaks slightingly of the 
repast prepared as a mere morsel | 
of bread; and treats it as a provi- | 
dential act that they had come into 
his neighbourhood. It was only 
afterwards that he knew that he| 
was entertaining angels unawares | 
(Heb. xiii. 2). While, moreover, he | 
addresses the chief traveller first, as | 
- courtesy required, he immediately | 
afterwards changes to the plural, | 
lest he should seem wanting in’ 
hospitable welcome to his com- 
panions. 

() Wash your feet.—This is 
the first necessity of Oriental hos- 
pitality (Judges xix. 21), not merely 
because the feet, protected only by 


sandals, are soiled by the dirt of 
the roads, but because it cools the 
whole body, and allays the feverish- 
ness caused by the heat of travel- 
ling. Thus refreshed they are ‘to 
rest,” Heb., to lay themselves down. 
in the shade, 

(6) Comfort ye your hearts. 
—Heb., strengtherx ye, the original 
meaning of comfort, a word formed 
from the Latin fortis = strong, 
brave. The heart in Hebrew is 
the sum total of all the powers, 
mental and bodily, of the whole 
man, 

After that ye shall pass 
on.—Coming at noon, the travel- 
lers after rest and refreshment 
would continue their journey. -It 
is quite plain that Abraham still 
regarded them as passing way- 
farers. 

Therefore. . .—Abraham thus 
suggests that his tent was pitched 
near to the route on purpose that 
he might exercise that hospitality 
which was and continues to be 
the sacred duty of an Arab sheik. 

(6s) Three measures.— Heb. 
three seahs, the seah being a little 
more than a peck. It is still usual 
on the arrival of a stranger to 
make this hasty preparation for his 
entertainment, the ordinary meal 
even of a wealthy sheik consist- 
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The Angels 


ready quickly three mea- 
sures of fine meal, knead 
at, and make cakes upon 
the hearth. ™ And Abra- 
ham ran unto the herd, 
and fetcht a calf tender 
and good, and gave zt unto 
a young man; and he 
hasted to dress it. © And 
he took butter, and milk, 
and the calf which he had 
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entertained, 


dressed, and set dé before 
them; and he stood by 
them under the tree, and 
they did eat. 

And they said unto 
him, Where zs Sarah thy 
wife? And he said, Be- 
hold, in the tent. ©? And 
he said, I will certainly 
return unto thee according 
to the time of life; and, 


ing of flour and some camels’ milk 
boiled together. Cakes such as 
those here described, baked amid 
the embers on the hot hearth-stone, 
are considered a delicacy (1 Kings 
xix. 6). Flesh is seldom eaten; 
but if a traveller arrives, sweet 
milk and rice are added to the meal, 
and if he be a person of distinc- 
tion a lamb or kid is killed. Abra- 
ham’s calf, “tender and good,” 
shows that he regarded his visitors 
as persons of more than ordinary 
high rank; and the quantity of 
food cooked seems to show that the 
three travellers had numerous 
attendants. The calf would be cut 
into small portions, and a meal 
like this is, we are told, got ready 
in a very short time. 

(8) Butter. — Heb. curds, or 
curdled milk. Neither the He- 
brews, Greeks, nor Romans knew 
how to make butter, and the word 
itself signifies cheese made of cows’ 
milk. ‘This is less prized in the 
East than that made trom the milk 
of sheep, or of goats, while camels’ 
milk is regarded by the Arabs as 
best for drinking. In a_ hot 
climate milk is more refreshing 
wheu shghtly sour; but Abraham 
brought both fresh milk (probably 


from the camels) and sour milk 
(from the sheep), and this with the 
cakes and the calf made a stately 
repast. With noble courtesy ‘he 
stood by them, and they did eat.” 
The Targum of Jonathan and other 
Jewish authorities translate “and 
they made show of eating,’ lest it 
should seem as though angels ate 
(Judges xiii. 16). There is the 
same mystery as regards our risen 
Lord (Luke xxiv. 43). 

®) They said.—Butin verse 10 
‘*he said,” and in verses 13, 17, 
20, &c., “the Lord (Jehovah) 
said.” The messenger speaks as 
one with Jehovah, or as being His 
representative. 

Where is Sarah thy wife ? 
—This question is contrary to 
Oriental manners, as the women 
may be referred to only in the most 
indirect manner. But during the 
meal Abraham, as he talked with 
the strangers, had probably begun 
to recognise in them something 
more than human. 

(4°) According to the time 
of life—Heb., according to the 
living time. It is evident from 
verse 14, and 2 Kings iv. 16, 17, 
that these words denote some fixed 
period, but the exact rendering is 
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A Son 


lo, “Sarah thy wife shall 
have a son. And Sarah 
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promised to Sarah, 


being old also? © And 
the Lorp said unto Abra- 


heard i in the tent door, ham, Wherefore did Sarah 
which was behind him. |, .,,,; | laugh, saying, Shall I of a 
“Now Abraham and Sa-| }’©?") surety bear a child, which 
rah were old and well am old? “Is any thing 
stricken in age; and it too hard for the Lorp! 
ceased to be with Sarah At the time appointed I 
after the manner of women. |,, pe,;| will return unto thee, ac- 
©?) Therefore Sarah laugh-| * cording to the time of life, 
ed within herself, saying, and Sarah shall have a son. 
After I am waxed old shall “) Then Sarah denied, say- 


I have pleasure, my ’lord 


ing, I laughed not; for she 


in dispute. ‘* When the season 
revives ”—next spring, is entirely 
remote from Oriental thought, and 
the rendering of Zunz “at the 
living time”’ is poetical, but mean- 
ingless. The true rendering is 
probably ‘‘a year hence,”’ as when 
the year is over it dies, and a new 
year lives in its place. Jewish 
tradition is strongly in favour of 
this view, translating ‘according 
to this time next year,” and adding 
that the season was the Passover, 
The only other tenable rendering 
is ‘in course of time.” 

Which was behind him.— 
The LXX. has a preferable read- 
ing, and she was behind it. 'The 
door, as we have seen, was an 
opening made by looping back the 
curtain, which would effectually 
conceal Sarah’s person. 

(2) Sarah laughed. — See 
Note on chap. xvii. 17. The 
laughter of both husband and wife 
brings into prominence the incon- 
ceivable character of the fact. 
Sarah’s conduct has been very un- 
justly condemned, Though Abra- 
ham may have begun to guess that 
his visitors were more than men, 

1f£ 


she probably had no such sus- 
picions. Sitting inside the tent, 
and catching their words only 
occasionally, listening, perhaps, 
now only because she heard her 
own name mentioned, when she 
hears them tall of her having a 
child she naturally laughs, think- 
ing possibly that they did not 
know how old she was. ; 

After I am waxed old.—The 
Hebrew word is stronger and more 
lively. It means “to be worn out 
like an old garment.” 

(4) Is any thing too hard for 
the Lord ?—Heb., Is any thing 
too wonderful for Jehovah? At last 
it is made evident that the travel- 
lers are messengers from God; but, 
until this declaration, there could 
have been, at most, only a dim 
feeling that the visitation was more 
than human. Though the angel 
does not claim for himself divinity, 
yet the narrator prefixes to his 
words, And Jehovah said. In some 
ineffable way there was an identity 
between Jehovah and the angel. 

0%) Sarah denied.—With 
strange inconsistency Sarah knows 
that the speaker is Divine, and that 
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The Doom 


‘was afraid. And he said, 
Nay; but thou didst 
laugh. 

as) And the men rose up 
from thence, and looked 
toward Sodom: and Abra- 
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of Sodom. 


the nations of the earth 
shall be “blessed in him ? 
®) For I know him, that 
he will command his chil- 
dren and his household 
after him, and they shall 


ch.12. 3 
ham went with them to “e 8; keep the way of the Lorp, 
bring them on the way.| »; 6! to do justice and judgment; 


a And the Lorp said, 
Shall I hide from Abraham 
that thing which I do; 
“seeing that Abraham 
shall surely become a great 
and mighty nation, and all 


that the Lorp may bring 
upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him. 

©) And the Lorp said, 
Because the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is great, and 


He perceived the thoughts that 
passed ‘within herself” in the 
retirement of the tent, and yet 
denies; but it was the inconsist- 
ency of fright. Struck with terror 
at the thought that she had ridi- 
culed the promise of Jehovah, she 
offers no excuse, but takes refuge, 


as frightened people are apt to do, | 


in falsehood. Gently repreved, the 
result was the building-up of her 
faith, just as Mary’s doubt was 
removed and her faith perfected by 
the angel’s words (St. Luke i. 34 
—37). 

ay) The men . . looked to- 
ward Sodom.—This visitation 
of God combined mercy and love 
for Abraham, and through him for 
all mankind, with the punishment 
of men whose wickedness was so 
universal that there were none left 
among them to bear witness for 
(rod, and labour for a better state 
ot things. ‘There is a strange 
mingling of the human and the 
Divine in the narrative. Even after 
the fuller manifestation of them- 
selves they are still called men, and 
Abraham continues to discharge the 
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ordinary duties of hospitality by 
accompanying them as their guide. 
Their route would lie to the south- 
east over the hill-country of Judah, 
and tradition represents Abraham 
as having gone with them as far as 
the village of Caphar-Barucha, 
whence it is possible through a 
deep ravine to see the Dead Sea. 
0°) For I know him, that 
he will.— This translation has 
most of the Versions in its favour, 
and means that Abraham’s good 
conduct earns for him the Divine 
condescension. But the Hebrew is, 
For I have known him in order that 
he may command his sons, §e. It 
gives God foreknowledge of the 
purpose for which He had called 
Abraham as the reason for thus 
revealing to him the method of the 
Divine justice. And this purpose 
was, that from Abraham should 
spring a nation whose institutions 
were to be fraught with Divine 
truth, whose prophets were to be 
the means of revealing God’s will 
to man, and of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, the Messiah should come. 
What more fitting than that one 


Abraham pleads 


because their sin is very 
grievous ; “I will go down 
now, and see whether they 
have done altogether ac- 
cording to the cry of it, 
which is come unto me; 
and if not, I will know. 
©) And the men turned 
their faces from thence, 
and went toward Sodom: 
but Abraham stood yet be- 
fore the Lorp. 

©) And Abraham drew 
near, and said, Wilt thou 
also destroy the righteous 
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Sor the Men of Sodom. 


with the wicked? © Per- 
adventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city : 
wilt thou also destroy and 
not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that ae 
therein? °) That be far 
from thee to do after this 
manner, to slay the righte- 
ous with the wicked: and 
that the righteous shoulu 
be as the wicked, that be 
far from thee: Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth 
do right ? ©? And the Lorp 


appointed to fill so noble a calling 
should also be raised to the rank of 
a prophet, and be permitted to share 
in the Divine counsels? This ren- 
dering closely agrees with what is 
said in verse 18 about Abraham 
growing into a mighty nation ; and 
it was the unique and high purpose 
for which this nation was to be 
called into being which brought 
Abraham into so close a relation to 
Jehovah, 

@) I will go down. —God 
examines before He punishes (see 
Note on chap. xi. 5) with the same 
care and personal inspection as the 
most conscientious earthly judge. 

Altogether.—Some take this 
word not as an adverb, but as a 
noun (comp, Isa. x. 23), and 
translate “I will see whether they 
have done according to the ery of 
it: (in which case there shall be for 
them) utter destruction.” But the 
ellipse is harsh; and inquiry, and 
knowing and not punishing, is the 
prominent thought in the words of 
Jehovah. Hence too the last 


clause, “I will know.” The two 
angels go to Sodom to give the 
people a final trial. If they meet 
with upright treatment, then God 
will know that there are limits to 
the wickedness of its inhabitants, 
and it will be spared. 

2) Abraham stood yet be- 
fore the Lord (before Jehovah). 
—The two angels went on their 
way in form as men, towards Sodom, 
but the one who was a manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah (verses 13, 17) re- 
mained behind. 

(3) Abraham drew near.— 
As Jewish commentators remark, 
this word is especially used of 
prayer, and Abraham’s intercession 
is unspeakably noble. Nor must 
we suppose that he thought only of 
Lot. Doubtless he remembered the 
day when he had restored the per- 
sons and spoil to the king of Sodom. 
He had then seen their human af- 
fection; the joy of parent meeting 
with child, and friend with friend ; 
and he hoped that there were good 
people among them, and that so 
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said, If I find in Sodom 
fifty righteous within the 
city, then I will spare all 
the place for their sakes. 
7?) And Abraham answered 
and said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord, which 
am but dust and ashes: 
°s) Peradventure there shall 
lack five of the fifty right- 
eous: wilt thou destroy 
wll the city for lack of five ? 
And he said, If I find there 
forty and five, I will not 
destroy i And he 
spake unto him yet again, 
and said, Peradventure 
there shall be forty found 
there. And he said, I will 
not do i for forty’s sake. 
G» And he said unto him, 
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Oh let not the Lord be 
angry, and I will speak: 
Peradventure there shall 
thirty be found there. And 
he said, I will not do 7%, if 
I find thirty there. © And 
he said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord: Per- 
adventure there shall be 
twenty found there. And 
he said, I -will not de- 
stroy zt for twenty’s sake. 
2) And he said, Oh let not 
the Lord be angry, and I 
will speak yet but this 
once: Peradventure ten 
shall be found there. And 
he said, I will not destroy 
at for ten’s sake. 

8) And the Lorp went 
his way, as soon as he had 


i} 
marvellous a deliverance would 
work in many of them a true re- 
pentance. Neither must we sup- 
pose that Abraham adroitly began 
with a large number, with the in- 
tention of lessening it. It was the 
readiness with which each prayer 
was heard which made him in his 
earnestness continue his entreaties. 
It thus illustrates the principle that 
the faith of the believer grows 
strong as he feels that his prayers 
are accepted, and he ventures finally 
to offer petitions, nothing wavering, 
which at an earlier stage would 
have seemed to him to ask more 
than he might venture to hope from 
the Divine goodness, 

Destroy.—Heb., sweep away ; | 
and so in verse 24. The difference 


is not without force; for the verb 
“to sweep away ”’ gives the idea of 
a more indiscriminate ruin than 
the usual word destroy, which 
Abraham substitutes for it in verses 
28, 31, 32. 

@) The Lord (Jehovah) went 
his way.—Not to avoid further 
importunity, for Abraham had 
ended his entreaty, and obtained 
all that he had asked for; but be- 
cause the purpose of the revelation 
was fulfilled. Besides the primary 
object of making known the per- 
fect justice of God’s dealings with 
men, it further showed that the 
Gentile world was both subject to 
Jehovah’s dominion, and that there 
was mercy for it as well as for the 
covenant people. Such, in future 
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Two Angels 


left communing with Abra- 
ham: and Abraham re- 
turned unto his place. 


CHAPTER XIX.— 
© And there came two 
angels to Sodom at even ; 
and Lot sat in the gate of 
Sodom: and Lot seeing 
them rose up to meet them; 
and he bowed himself with 
his face toward the ground ; 
© and he said, Behold now, 
my lords, turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s 
house, and tarry all night, 
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come to Sodom. 


and “wash your feet, and 
ye shall rise up early, and 
go on your ways. And 
they said, Nay; but we 
will abide in the street all 
night. © And he pressed 
upon them greatly; and 
they turned in unto hin, 
and entered into his house; 
and he made them a feast, 
and did bake unleavened 
bread, and they did eat. 
But before they lay 
down, the men of the city, 
even the men, of Sodom, 
compassed the house round, 


times, was also the lesson of the 
Book of Jonah. 


XIX, 

Q And there came two 
angels.—Heb., And the two angels 
came. It is a continuation of the 
preceding narrative, and takes up 
the history from chap. xviii. 22. 

Lot sat in the gate of 
Sodom.— He had therefore be- 
come a citizen of Sodom, probably 
after the deliverance from the 
Elamite invasion, when, as a rela- 
tive of Abraham, he would be 
treated with great honour. This 
personal respect had made him close 
his eyes to the sinfulness of the 
people, and he had consented to 
live inside the town, and even to 
let its citizens marry his daughters. 
Meanwhile all intercourse between 
him and Abraham apparently had 
ceased, and he had lost all share in 
the covenant of circumcision. 

) In the street.—That is, the 
broad open space of the city. 


(Comp. Judges xix. 15, 20.) Ina 
warm climate there is little hard- 
ship in passing the night in the 
open air; and as at this early date 
there were no caravanserais, travel- 
lers had to lodge in this way unless 
they found some hospitable enter- 
tainer. 

*®) He pressed upon them 
greatly.—This he did as knowing 
the licentiousness of the people; 
but the angels do not readily accept 
his hospitality, as they had done 
that of Abraham, because his cha- 
racter had deteriorated. 

Unleavened Bread.— Heb., 
thin cakes, like those now eaten by 
the Jews at the Passover. They 
took little time in preparation, for 
which reason we find them also 
used by the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 
XXvill, 24), 

4) From every  quarter.— 
Heb., from the end. 'This may 
mean, either, ‘to the last man,” 
or ‘‘from the very end of the 
town.” In either case it shows 
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both old and young, all 
the people from every quar- 
ter: ©and ‘they called 
unto Lot, and said unto | 
him, Where are the men 
which came in to thee this 
night? bring them out 
unto us, that we may 
know them. © And Lot 
went out at the door unto 
them, and shut the door 
after him, “and said, I 
pray you, brethren, do not 
so wickedly. © Behold 


_ 
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| now, I have two daughters 
which have not known 
man; let me, I pray you, 
bring them out unto you, 
and do ye to them as is 
good in your eyes: only 
unto these men do nothing ; 
for therefore came they 
under the shadow of my 
roof. “And they said, 
Stand back. And they 
said again, This one fellow 
came in to sojourn, and he 
will needs be a judge : now 


that there were not in Sodom the 
ten righteous men who would have 
availed to save it (chap. xviii. 
32). 

(8) Thave two daughters.— 
It is plain from Judges xix. 24 
that this proposal was not viewed 
in old time with the horror which 
it seems to deserve. Granting 
with St. Ambrose that it was the 
substitution of a smaller for a 
greater sin, and with St. Chrysostom 
that Lot was bound by the laws of 
hospitality to do his utmost to 
protect his guests, yet he was also 
bound as a father equally to protect 
his daughters to the last extremity: 
and if men might substitute smaller 
for greater sins, they would have 
an excuse for practising every form 
of wickedness. The ditticulty arises 
from the high character given of 
Lot by St. Peter (2 Pet. ii. 7, 8): 
but Lot was righteous only rela- 
tively ; and though his soul was 
daily vexed by what he saw, it 
was not vexed enough to make 
him quit such evil surroundings, 
and return to the healthy and vir- 
tuous life of the mountains, And, 


when finally he sought refuge in 
them, as it was not of his own free 
will, but on compulsion (verse 30), 
he found there no peace, but shared, 
even if unknowingly, in deeds of 
horrible lust. The warning of his 
fall is, that men who part with 
religious privileges for the sake of 
worldly advantage are in danger 
of sinking into moral degradation, 
and of losing, with their faith and 
hope, not only their self-respect 
and happiness, but even that earthly 
profit for the sake of which they 
sacrificed their religion. ; 

Unto these men.—The form 
of the pronoun is archaic, and 
occurs again in verse 25. It is 
found in a few other places in the 
Pentateuch, but never elsewhere. 

For therefore, &c .. .— 
Comp. chap. xviii. 5. 

(*) This one fellow came in 
to sojourn.—Heb. the one came 
to sqjowrn, as if an extracrdinary 
concession had been made in Lot’s 
favour in allowing him to dwell 
within their walls. In ancient 
times the rights of citizenship were 
most jealously guarded, and the 
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will we deal worse with 
thee, than with them. 
And they pressed sore 
upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break 
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XGEXS him to flee. 

“ And the men said 
unto Lot, Hast thou here 
any besides? son in law, 
and thy sons, and thy 
daughters, and whatsoever 


the door. © But the men| ¥.17. | thou hast in the city, bring 
put forth their hand, and them out of this place: 
pulled Lot into the house “for we will destroy this 
to them, and shut to the place, because the cry of 
door. “ And they smote them is waxen great before 
the men “that were at the » cn.is. | the face of the Lorp; and 
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door of the house with 
blindness, both small and 
great : so that they wearied 
themselves to find the 
door. 


the Lorp hath sent us to 
destroy it. “And Lot 
went out, and spake unto 
his sons in law, which 
married his daughters, and 


position of a sojourner made very 
bitter. 

He will needs be a judge.— 
Heb., is ever acting as a judge. 
This suggests that Lot had pre- 
viously reproved the men of Sodom, 
and agrees with 2 Pet. ii. 8. 

(1) Blindness.—This word oc- 
curs elsewhere only in 2 Kings 
vi. 18, and in both cases it is plain 
that actual blindness is not meant. 
Had the men here been struck 
with blindness they would not 
have wearied themselves with 
trying to find the door, but would 
either have gone away in terror 
at the visitation, or, if too hardened 
for that, would have groped about 
till they found it. So, if the Syrian 
army had been made actually blind, 
they would have surrendered them- 
selves; nor would it have been 
practicable to guide an army of 
blind men on so long a march 
as that from Dothan to Samaria. 
In both cases the men were unaware 
that anything had happened to 


them. The people of Sodom 
thought they saw the door; the 
Syrians supposed that the locality 
was one well known to them, and 
only when the confusion was re- 
moved did they become conscious 
that they were at Samaria. The 
word really means a disturbance 
of vision caused by the eye not 
being in its proper connection 
with the brain. And so the men 
of Sodom ever seemed just upon 
the point of reaching the door, and 
pressed on, and strove and quar- 
relled, but always failed, they knew 
not how, but as they always sup- 
posed by one another’s fault. It is 
a strange picture of men given 
over to unbelief and sin, and who 
“seeing see not,” because’ they 
reject the true hight. 

(4) Which married his 
daughters.—Heb., the takers of 
his daughters—a present participle, 
for which reason Ewald, Tuch, and 
others translate “who were to 
marry his daughters.” The tra- 
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said, Up, get you out of 
this place; for the Lorp 
will destroy this city. But 
he seemed as one that 
mocked unto his sons in 


are 
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of Lot. 


and they brought him 
forth, and set him without 
the city. “And it came 
to pass, when they had 
brought them forth abroad, 


law. ound. that he said, Escape for 

4) And when the morn- thy life ; look not behind 
ing arose, then the angels thee, neither stay thou in 
hastened Lot, saying, Arise, all the plain; escape to 
take thy wife, and thy|,o, | the mountain, lest thou be 
two daughters, which 'are| 3‘ consumed. ©) And Lot 
here ; lest thou be con- said unto them, Oh, not 
sumed in the “iniquity of so, my Lord: “behold 
the city. And “while now, thy servant hath 
he lingered, the men laid found grace in thy sight, 
hold upon his hand, and |*}Vis* | and thou hast magnified 
upon the hand of his wife, thy mercy, which thou 
and upon the hand of his hast shewed unto me in 


two daughters ; the Lorp 
being merciful unto him: 


saving my life; and I can- 
not escape to the mountain, 


ditional view is that given in our 
Version, and is contirmed by verse 
15, where the words—‘ thy two 
daughters which are here,” Heb., 
which are found—certainly suggest 
the idea that Lot had other 
daughters, besides the two which 
escaped with him. 

As one that mocked.—Heb., 
as one that was laughing, or joking, 
and so not in earnest. 

(6) When the morning 
arose.—Lot had thus the night 
for making his preparations, but 
part of this he spent in his visits 
to his-sons-in-law. 

Consumed.—Heb.,swept away; 
and so in verse 17. See chap. 
Xylli. 23, 24, where it is rendered 
“destroy.” 

(6) And while he lingered. 
—Heb., and he lingered. Lot still 
clung to his wealth, and could not 


make up his mind to leave it, and 
so at length the angels took him 
by the hand and compelled him to 
quit the doomed city. 

The Lord being merciful 
unto him.—Heb., in Jehovah's 
pity for him. (Comp. Isa. Ixiii. 9.) 

(7) Abroad.—Heb., outside— 
that is, of the city. 

Look not behind thee.— 
This was not merely to prevent 
delay, but also showed that God 
demanded of them a total aban- 
donment in heart and will of the 
condemned cities, and hence the 
severity with which the violation 
of the command was visited. 

Plain.—The Ciccar or circle of 
Jordan. So also in verses 25, 28, 
29; see Note on chap. xiii. 10. 

29) Thest some evil.—Heb., 
lest the evil, lest the threatened 
calamity overtake me and I die. 
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lest some evil take me, |1 Hep, | thou hast spoken. “) Haste 
and I die: “behold now, | sae. | thee, escape thither ; for I 
this city is near to flee cannot do any thing till 
unto, and it ts a little one: |,,,.,, |thou be come thither. 
Oh, let me escape thither, | 9" |Therefore the name of 


(as it not a little one?) and 
my soul shall live. @) And 


cerning this thing also, 
that I will not overthrow 
this city, for the which 


a Dent. 


he said unto him, See, I |*»». 
have accepted ‘thee con-| 19; Jer. 
Amos 
4.11; 
Luke 


17. 29; 


Jude 7. 


the city was called Zoar. 
®) The sun was ”risen upon 


23: | the earth when Lot entered 


into Zoar. 

®) Then “the Lorp rain- 
ed upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and 


(1) I have accepted thee.— 
Heb., I have lifted up thy face. 
(See Note on chap. iv. 6, 7.) 

2) Zoar.—This town is iden- 
tified by Dr. Tristram (Land of 
Moab, p. 330) with Zi’ara, at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea. It 
is described as lying upon the 
borders of the Moabite territory, 
in’ Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlvii, 34, 
Eusebius says that a Roman gar- 
vison was posted there, but he 
probably accepted the current 
tradition which placed the five 
cities at the southern extremity of 
the lake. 

(3) The sun was risen.—as 
Lot started at dawn, he had thus 
had about an hour for his flight. 

24) The Lord (Jehovah) rained 
... from the Lord (from Jeho- 
vah).—Many commentators, follow- 
ing the Council of Sirmium, see in 
this repetition of the name of 
Jehovah an indication of the Holy 
Trinity, as though God the Son 
rained down fire from God the 
Father. More correctly Calvin 
takes it as an emphatic reiteration 
of its being Jehovah’sact. Jehovah 
had mysteriously manifested Him- 
solf upon earth by the visit of the 


three angels to Abraham, but His 
activity on earth is one with His 
willing in heaven. 

Brimstone and fire.—Though 
God used natural agencies in the 
destruction of the Ciccar cities, yet 
what was in itself a catastrophe of 
nature became miraculous by the 
circumstances which surrounded it. 
It was thus made the means not 
merely of executing the Divine 
justice, of strengthening Abraham’s 
taith, and of warning Lot, but also 
of giving moral and religious in- 
struction throughout all time. Seen 
by its light, events of history, for 
which sufficient secondary causes 
may be discovered, are nevertheless 
shown to be direct manifestations 
of the Divine justice, and to have 
moral causes as their real basis. 
We lose the benefit of the teaching 
of the Bible if we suppose that the 
events recorded there were different 
in kind from those which take 
place now. <A certain limited 
number of events were so; but of 
most it is simply the curtain that 
is drawn back, and we see God’s 
presence no longer veiled, as with 
us, but openly revealed. As for 
the catastrophe itself, it was not 
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fire from the Lorp out of 
heaven; “and he over- 
threw those cities, and all 
the plain, and all the in- 
habitants of the cities, and 
that which grew upon the 
ground. © But his wife 
looked back from behind 
him, and she became a 
pillar of salt. 
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@?) And Abraham gat up 
early in the morning to the 
place where he stood be- 
fore the Lorp: “and he 
looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all 
the land of the plain, and 
beheld, and, lo, the smoke 
of the country went up as 
the smoke of a furnace. 


a mere thunderstorm which set the 
earth, saturated with naphtha, on 
fire ; but, in a region where earth- 
quakes are still common, there was 
apparently an outburst of volcanic 
violence, casting forth blazing 
bitumen and brimstone. This 
falling down upon the houses, and 
upon the soil charged with com- 
bustible matter, caused a conflag- 
ration so sudden and widespread 
that few or none could escape. 
Sulphur and nitre are still found 
as natural products on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. 

5) Overthrew.—This does not 
mean submerged, and the agent in 
the destruction was fire and not 
water. “The plain” (Heb., the 
Ciccar) still existed, and when 
Abraham saw it, was wrapped in 
smoke. 

(6) His wife looked back 
from behind him.—In Oriental 
countries it is still the rule for the 
wife to walk behind her husband. 
As regards the method of her 
transformation, some think that 
she was stifled by sulphureous 
vapours, and her body subsequently 
encrusted with salt. More pro- 
bably, the earthquake heaped up a 
mighty mass of the rock-salt, which 
lies in solid strata round the Dead 
Sea, and Lot’s wife was entangled 


in the convulsion and perished, 
leaving the hill of salt, in which 
she was enclosed, as her memorial. 
Salt cones are not uncommon in this 
neighbourhood, and the American 
‘Expedition found one about forty 
feet high, near Usdum (Lynch, 
Report, pp. 183 et seg.). Entombed 
im this salt pillar, she became a 
“monument of an unbelieving 
soul” (Wisdom x. 7). 

C7) Abraham gat up early 
in the morning.—This was 
necessary, because he had a walk 
of some miles before he reached 
“the place where he stood before 
Jehovah” on the previous evening; 
and probably the mighty forces 
which overthrew the cities had 
been some hours at work when he 
reached the head of the ravine 
through which the terrible scene 
became visible. Naturally his 
anxiety to know the result of his 
intercession, and the fate of his 
brother’s son, would urge him to 
be on foot at the early dawn. 

8) Lo, the smoke of the 
country (really, Jand) went up 
as the smoke of a furnace.— 
The substitution of the word 
country for land is confusing. It 
was the land of the Ciccar, just 
mentioned, which was in flames. 


As Abraham could see the Ciccar,. 
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©) And it came to pass, 
when God destroyed the 
cities of the plain, that 
God remembered Abra- 
ham, and sent Lot out of 
the midst of the over- 
* throw, when he overthrew 
the cities in the which Lot 
dwelt. ©? And Lot went 
up out of Zoar, and dwelt 
in the mountain, and his 
two daughters with hin ; 
for he feared to dwell in 
Zoar: and he dwelt in a 
cave, he and his two daugh- 
ters. © And the firstborn 
said unto the younger, Our 
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father zs old, and there is 
not a man in the earth to 
come in unto us after the 
manner of all the earth: 
®) come, let us make our 
father drink wine, and we 
will lie with him, that we 
may preserve seed of our 
father. “ And they made 
their father drink wine 
that night: and the first- 
born went in, and lay with 
her father; and he per- 
ceived not when she lay 
down, nor when she arose. 
®) And it came to pass on 
the morrow, that the first- 


it must have been at the northern | dwell together, is now content to 


end of the Dead Sea (see Note on 
chap. xviii. 16); and as a violent 
conflagration was raging through- 
out it, the site of the cities could 
not have been submerged (see Note 
on chap. xiv. 3). The violence of 
the fire is indicated by the last 
word, which is not the ordinary 
word for a furnace, but means a 
kiln, such as that used for burning 
chalk into lime, or for melting ores 
of metal.’ 

(30) He feared to dwell in 
Zoar.—Though this little place 
had been granted him for an 
asylum, yet, terrified at the sight 
‘of the smoking valley, and re- 
membering that he had been origi- 
nally commanded to go to the 
‘mountains, he summons up_his 
courage and proceeds thither. The 
limestone regions of Palestine are 
full of caverns; and the patriarch, 
whose wealth had been so great 


that he and Abraham could not! Lot and his family is 
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seek in one of these caverns a 
miserable home. 

(3) The firstborn said unto 
the Younger.—Several modern 
commentators see in this recital a 
mark of Jewish hatred towards the 
Moabites and Ammonites, and an 
attempt to brand their origin with 
shame. Really we find in Deut. ii. 
9—19, no trace of the existence of 
this hostility, but, on the contrary, 
the relationship of these two natious 
to Israel is used as a ground for 
kindly feelings; and in the story 
of Ruth and the Moabites, and the 
friendship which existed between the 
king of Moab and David, we have 
proof that such feelings existed. 

(2) That we may preserve 
seed of our father.—This was 
a very strong feeling in ancient 
times, and affords the sole excuse — 
for the revolting conduct of these 
women. The utter degradation of 
the most 


Birth of Moab 


born said unto the younger, 
Behold, I lay yesternight 
with my father: let us 
make him drink wine this 
night also ; and go thou in, 
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XX. and Ben-ammt, 
born bare a son, amd called 
his name Moab: the same 
is the father of the Moab- 
ites unto this day. © And 
the younger, she also bare 


and, lie with him, that we cir 1807. | a son, and called his name 
may preserve seed of our Ben-ammi: the same és the » 
father. © And they made father of the children of © 
their father drink wine Ammon unto this day. 
that night also: and the 

younger arose, and lay with se CHAPTER XX.— 
him ; and he perceived not} cir.iss. |“ And Abraham journeyed 


when she lay down, nor 
when she arose. ©) Thus 
were both the daughters 
of Lot with child by their 
father. ©? And the first- 


from thence toward the 
south country, and dwelled 
between Kadesh and Shur, 
and sojourned in Gerar. 

» And Abraham said of 


painful part of his story, which 
thus ends in his intense shame. 

(7, 38) Moab .... Ben-am- 
mi.—Both these names suggest an 
incestuous origin, but the latter in 
a less repulsive way. ‘Son of my 
people”? means one borne of inter- 
course with her own kin and 
family. It is a striking proof of 
the vigour of the race of Terah, 
that from this lone cavern, and 
after the loss of all the wealth 
possessed by Lot, these two 
children were able to reduce to 
obedience the aborigines dwelling 
on the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea, and establish petty kingdoms 
there. Both Moabites and Ammon- 
ites have finally merged in the 
Arabs. 


XX. 


ABRAHAM’S DENIAL OF HIS WIFE 
AT GERAR, 


() Abraham journeyed from 
thence.—That is, from Mamre, 


where he had so long halted, and 
which seems to have continued to 
be one of his homes. As he had 
been commanded to traverse the 
whole land (chap. xiii. 17, 18), we 
need seek no reasons for his re- 
moval. It was the rule of his life 
to move from place to place, both 
on account of his cattle, and also 
because by so doing he was taking 
possession of the country. There 
were, nevertheless, certain places 
which were his head-quarters, such 
as Bethel, Mamre, and Beer-sheba. 

The south country.—It isa 
proper name, the Negeb; see Note 
on chap. xii. 9. For Kadesh, see 
chap. xvi. 14; for Shur, idid. 7; 
and for Gerar, chap. x. 19. 

@) She is my sister.—Twenty 
years before, Abraham had acted in 
the same way in Egypt, and 
Pharaoh had rebuked him, but 
sent him away with large presents. 
‘We learn from this chapter, verse 
13, that the false representation 
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Sarah his wife, She 7s my 
sister: and Abimelech king 
of Gerar sent, and took 
Sarah. © But God came 
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in Gerar. 


to Abimelech in a dream 
by night, and said to him, 
Behold, thou art but a dead 
man, for the woman which 


which twice brought them into 
trouble was habitual with the two; 
nor does Abraham ever seem con- 
scious that he was acting in it 
wrongfully, To us it seems 
cowardly, in one who had so many 
men trained to battle, thus to ex- 
pose his wife to danger; and to 
have recourse to deceit, at the very 
time when such abundant revela- 
tions were being made to him, also 
shows an apparent want of faith 
in God. But Holy Scripture 
neither represents its heroes as 
perfect, nor does it raise them dis- 
proportionately above the level of 
_ their own times. Its distinguish- 
ing feature rather is that it ever 
insists upon a perpetual progress 
upwards, and urges men onward 
to be better and holier than those 
that went before. Abraham was 
not on the same high spiritual level 
as a Christian ought to be who has 
the perfect example of Christ as 
his pattern, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost for his aid; and the 
fact that God rescued him and 
Sarah from all danger in Egypt 
may have seemed to him a warrant 
that in future difficulties he would 
have the same Divine protection. 
Human conduct is ever strangely 
chequered, but we have a whole- 
some lesson in the fact, that it was 
Abraham’s politic device which 
twice entangled him in actual 
danger. 

Abimelech (called in chap. 
xxvi. 1, king of the Philistines, 
where see Note). . . took Sarah. 
—She was now ninety years of 


| age, and naturally her beauty must 
have faded. Some, however, think 
that with the promise of a son her 
youth had been renewed, while 
others suppose that the purpose 
uppermost in the mind of Abime- 
lech was political, and that what 
he really desired was an alliance 
with the powerful sheik who had 
entered his territories. 

(3) God (Elohim) came . . .— 
From the use of this title of the 
Deity it has-been said that this 
narrative 1s an Hlohistic form of 
the Jehovistic narrative in chap. 
xii. 10—20. But we have seen 
that even in the History of the 
Fall, where the writer in so re- 
markable a manner styles the Deity 
Jehovah-Elohim, he nevertheless 
restricts Hve and the serpent in 
their conversation to the name 
Elohim. With the same care in 
the application of the names, it is 
necessarily Elohim who appears to 
a heathen king; and had the title 
Jehovah been used it would have 
been a violation of the narrator’s 
rule. Moreover, the sole reason 
for calling that narrative Jehovistic 
is that in chap. xii. 17 it is Jehovah 
who plagues Pharaoh for Sarah’s 
sake. But equally here, verse 18, 
it is Jehovah who protects Sarah. 
from Abimelech; in both cases it 
being the covenant-God, who saves 
his people from injury. 

Thou art but a dead man. 
—Heb., thow diest, or art dying. 
Abimelech was already suffering 
from the malady spoken of in verse 
17, when Elohim appeared to him 
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thou hast taken; for she 
is Ja man’s wife. “© But 
Abimelech had not come 
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XX. denies his Wife. 
in a dream, Yea, I know 
that thou didst this in the 
integrity of thy heart ; for 


near her: and he said, mar I also withheld thee from 
Lord, wilt thou slay also a} qx ius sinning against me: there- 
righteous nation? © Said fore suffered I thee not to 
he not unto me, She zs my touch her. ‘ Now there- 
sister? and she, even she fore restore the man his 
herself said, He ts my bro- |? 07s) wife ; for he zs a prophet, 
De cariaonueret| aad a 
my heart and innocency : 

my hands have I done this. and if thou restore her not, 


© And God said unto him 


know thou that thou shalt 


and warned him that death would 
be the result of perseverance in 
retaining Sarah. It was this malady 
which was the cause of the absten- 
tion spoken of in verses 4 and 6. 

4 A righteous nation.— 
Knobel has pointed out that there 
is an allusion here to the fate of 
Sodom. Though the malady was 
contined to Abimelech: and his 
household, yet he sees destruction 
threatening his whole people, who, 
compared with the inhabitants of 
the Ciccar cities, were righteous. 
There is indirect proof of the truth 
of Abimelech’s assertion in the fact 
that death (see verse 3) is ac- 
quiesced in as the fitting punish- 
ment for adultery. 

() In the integrity of my 
heart . . .—Not only does Abim- 
elech assert this, but Elohim (see 
verse 6) admits the plea. And yet 
this Philistine king indulges in 
polygamy, and claims the right of 


taking the female relatives of any’ 


one passing through his territory 
to add them to his harem. But the 
words mean no more than that he 
was not consciously violating any 
of his own rules of morality, and 


thus illustrate the Gospel principle 
that men will be punished not by 
an absolute decree, but equitably, 
according to their knowledge (Luke 
xii. 47, 48). Abimelech was doing 
wrong, and was suffering punish- 
ment, but the punishment was re- 
medial, and for his advancement in 
right-knowing and _ right-doing. 
It is thus by means of revelation 
that men have attained-to a proper 
understanding of the moral law. 
Though often called ‘‘the law of 
Nature,” yet Nature does not give 
it, but only acknowledges it when 
given. The inner light is but a 
faint and inconstant glimmering, 
but Christ is the true light; for 
only by Him does the law of 
Nature become a clear rule for 
human guidance (John i. 9; Rom. 
li. 14, 15; Matt. vi. 28). 

() He is a prophet.—This is 
not said as an aggravation of 
Abimelech’s sin, but as an en- 
couragement to him to restore 
Sarah. It is therefore rightly 
joined with the words “He shall 
pray for thee.” For the word 
prophet is used here in its old sense 
of spokesman (comp. Exod. chap. 
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surely die, thou, and all 
that are thine. 

© Therefore Abimelech 
rose early in the morning, 
and called all his servants, 
and told all these things 
in their ears : and the men 
were sore afraid. “Then 
Abimelech called Abra- 
ham, and said unto him, 
What hast thou done unto 
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takes her. 


us? and what have I 
offended thee, that thou 
hast brought on me and 
on my kingdom a great 
sin? thou hast done deeds 
unto me that ought not to 
be done. °° And Abime- 
lech said unto Abraham, 
What sawest thou, that 
thou hast done this thing ? 
“) And Abraham said, Be- 


vii. 1, with chap. iv. 16), and 
especially of such an one as 
mediates between God and man. 
There was a true feeling that God 
in His own nature is beyond the 
reach of man (Job ix. 32, 33, 
xvi. 21; 1 Tim. vi. 16); and this 
in heathen nations led to men 
peopling their heavens with a 
multitude of minor deities. In 
Israel, after the founding of the 


prophetic schools by Samuel, the | 


prophets became an order, whose 
otfice it was partly to enliven the 
services of the Temple with sacred | 
minstrelsy (1 Chron. xxv. 1), but | 
chiefly to be God’s spokesmen, both 
declaring His will to Jew and 
Gentile (Jer. i. 5), and also main-— 
taining religion and holiness by 
earnest preaching and other such 
means. In this way they were 
forerunners, and even. representa- | 
tives, of Christ, who is the one true | 
and only Mediator between God 
and man. Not only Abraham, , 
therefore, but the patriarchs’ 
generally, are called ‘‘ Christs and | 
prophets” (Ps. cv. 15), as being 
speakers for God to man, and for 
man to God, until the true Christ 
and prophet came. Abimelech, 


mereover, is thus taught that he 


does not himself hold a near rela- 
tion to God, but requires some one 
to speak for him; perhaps, too, he 
would gather from it that he had 
need of fuller instruction, and that 
he ought to try to attain to a 
higher level, and that Abraham 
would become a prophet to him in 
its other sense of being a teacher. 
(For the prophet as an intercessor, 
see Exod. viii. 28, 29; Deut. ix. 
19, 20; 1 Sam. vii. 5, xii. 19, 23; 
1 Kings xiii. 6; Job xlii. 8). 

(0) What sawest thou ?— 
Some modern commentators ex- 
plain the Hebrew as meaning, 
What purpose hadst thou? What 
didst thou look for? But the old 
rendering is ‘probably right. 
Abimelech first denies by indig- 
nant questions that he had been 
guilty of any wrong towards 
Abraham, and then asks what he 
had seen in the conduct of himself 
and people to justify such mistrust 
of them. Throughout, the king 
speaks as a man conscious that his 
citizens so respected the rights of a 
stranger and of marriage, that 
Sarah would have been perfectly 
safe had Abraham openly said that 
she was his wife. 

(4) Surely of 


the fear 
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cause I thought, Surely 
the fear of God is not in 
this place ; and they will 
slay me for my wife’s sake. 
a2) And yet indeed she is 
my sister; she ts the 
daughter of my father, 
but not the daughter of 
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her. 


my mother; and she be- 
came my wife. “) And it 
came to pass, when God 
caused me to wander from 
my father’s house, that I 
said unto her, This zs thy 
kindness which thou shalt 


shew unto me; at every 


God . . .—<Abraham’s general 
condemnation of the people had 


some excuse in the widespread | 


depravity of the nations in Canaan, 
but was nevertheless unjust. Even 
as regards these nations, they were 
not utterly corrupt (chap. xv. 16), 
and both in Egypt and in Gerar 
the standard of morality was 
higher than Abraham supposed. 
His difficulty was the result of his 
own imperfect faith; but the fact 
that this artifice was arranged 
between man and wife when start- 
ing on their long wanderings, 
proves that they rather overrated 
than underrated the risks that lay 
before them. The expedient was 
indeed a sorry one, and shows that 
Abraham’s faith was not yet 
that of a martyr; but it also 
shows that both of them felt 
that Abraham might have to 
save his life by a means almost 
as bad as death. And thus, after 
all, it was no commonplace 
faith, but one as firm at root 
as it jwas sorely tried and ex- 
ercised., 

() Not the daughter of my 
mother.— This disproves the 
notion that Sarah was the same as 
Iscah (chap. xi. 29); for as Iscah 
was Terah’s granddaughter, the 
distinction between the identity of 
the father and the diversity of the 
mother would in her case be 


| unmeaning. 
{ly Abraham’s 


Sarah was apparent- 
, half-sister, being 
Terah’s daughter by another wife ; 


jand we gather from her calling 


her child Sarai—that is, princely 
(see chap. xvii. 15)—that she was 
not a concubine, but belonged to 
some noble race. 

23) When God caused me 
to wander.—According to rule, 
Elohim is construed with a verb 
singular for the true God, but with 
a verb plural for false gods. Here 
the verb is plural, and the same con- 
struction occurs in chap. xxxv. 7; 
Exod. xxii. 9; 2 Sam. vii. 22 (but 
singular in 1 Chron. xvii. 20); and 
Ps. lviii, 11: moreover, in Josh. 
xxiv. 19, Elohim is joined with an 
adjective (holy) in the plural. 
These exceptions may either be 
relics of a less strict use of the 
name Elohim, or they may be- 
errors of copyists, misled by the 
ordinary rules of grammar. ‘This 
latter view is confirmed by the 
fact that the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
both here and in chap. xxxv. 7, has 
the singular. 

At every place.—The fact of 
this compact between Abraham and 
Sarah having been made so long 
before, would convince Abimelech 
that their conduct was not oe- 
casioned by anything which they 
ne seen at Gerar (comp. verse 

)s ; 
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place whither we shall 
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XX, 


reproves Sarah. 


dwell ‘where it pleaseth 


come, “say of me, He is thee. © And unto Sarah 
my brother, ach, | he said, Behold, I have 

¢) And Abimelech took| ™* given thy brother a thou- 
sheep, and oxen, and men- sand pieces of silver: be- 
servants, and womenser- hold, he zs to thee a cover- 
vants, and gave them unto|' i? |ing of the eyes, unto all 
Abraham, and _ restored} $7?"'"| that are with thee, and 
him Sarah his wife. ©) And| “* | with all other: thus she 
Abimelech said, Behold, /was reproved. { So Abra- 
my land is before thee: ham prayed unto God: and 

(4) Abimelech ... . gave |eyes’’ may mean a veil to protect 
them unto Abraham.—|her from the wanton desires of 
Pharaoh’s presents were given | others, or tu conceal her shame at 


when he took Sarah, and though 
he did not exact them back, yet he 
bade Abraham “go his way” in 
displeasure. More generously, the 
Philistine gives presents on restor- 
ing Sarah, and grants her husband 
permission to dwell in his land 
wherever it pleased him. He also 
acknowledges thereby that he had 
done Abraham a wrong. 

(6) A thousand pieces of 
silver.—Heb., « thousand of silver. 
This was the total value of Abime- 
lech’s present, and not an ad- 
ditional gift. A thousand shekels 
would be about £125, a large sum 
at a time when silver was scarce 
and dear. 

He is to thee a covering 
of the eyes.—This speech of 
Abimelech is full of difficulty. It 
begins with a touch of irony in 
calling Abraham ‘thy brother.”’ 
Next, if the pronoun is translated 
in the masculine, he, the meaning 
would be that Abraham ought to 
have been Sarah’s protector, but 
had failed in this duty; but, more 
probably, it is neuter, and refers 
to the gift. The “covering of the 

15 


the wrong done to her. Finally, 
the verb rendered ‘‘reproved”’ is 
equivocal, and should rather be 
translated righted. It may also be 
the third person singular feminine, 
as in our version, or the second 
person, in which case it is part of 
Abimelech’s speech. The clause 
“and with all’’ must then be taken 
with this verb, and the whole be 
rendered, and in everything thou art 
even righted. The correct render- 
ing probably is, ‘‘ And unto Sarah 
he said, Behold, I have given thy 
brother (a gift worth) a thousand 
(pieces) of silver: behold, it shall 
be to thee for a covering of the 
eyes to all that are with thee (that 
is,—so large a compensation for the 
wrong done thee in taking thee 
from thy husband, will be a proof 
to all thy friends and attendants 
that thou hast not been disgraced, 
but treated with honour); and in 
respect of all that has happened 
thou art thus righted.”’ 

(27) Abraham prayed .. — 
As Abimelech had now made very 
liberal compensation, it became the 
duty of Abraham to intercede for 
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God healed Abimelech, aaa > rer = to 
and his wife, and his maid- nim. An raham 
servants; and they bare |*?47, | called the name of his son 
ares a8) Hor the Lorp| that was born unto him, 
had fast closed up all the whom Sarah bare . a 
wombs of the house of Isaac. © And Abraham 
Abimelech, because of : $3 Gal circumcised his son Isaac 
Sarah Abraham’s wife. ied | being eight days old, ‘as 
“ “God had commanded him. 

CHAPTER XXI.— © And Abraham was an 
© And the Lorp visited hundred years old, when 
Sarah as he had said, and | «5:0, | his son Isaac was born 
the Lorp did unto Sarah unto him. ©And Sarah 
“as he had spoken. © For said, God hath made me to 
Sarah ’conceived, and bare |, oy. 47. laugh, so that all that hear 
Abraham a son in his old| * | will laugh with me. “ And 
age, at the set time of she said, Who would have 


him. The malady seems to have 
been one confined to Abimelech, as 
its object was to protect Sarah ; 
but in some way it so affected the 
whole household as to produce 
general barrenness. 

Maidservants.—Not the word 
rendered womenservants in verse 14, 
but one specially used of concu- 
bines. 
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Bintx oF Isaac, AnD REJECTION OF 
IsHMAEL. 


® And the Lord (Jehovah) 
visited Sarah as he had said. 
—See chap. xvii. 19, where it is 
Elohim who gives the promise. 
So here in verse 2 the name Elohim 
is interchanged with Jehovah, 

@) Abraham called the 
name of his son.—Attention 
has been called to the fact that we 
have here two things contrary to 
subsequent usage: for, first, the 
father names the child, and not the | 


mother; and, secondly, he names 
him at his birth, instead of waiting 
until his circumcision. It might 
be enough to answer that the child 
was really named by God (chap. 
xvil. 19), and that Abraham only 
acknowledges that the son born 
was the promised Isaac; but really, 
as we have seen before, there was 
as yet no settled rule as to either of 
these points. 

Isaac.—This name not only 
recorded the fact of the laughter 
of the father (chap. xvii. 17) and of 
the mother (chap. xvii. 12), but 
was a standing memorial that 
Isaac’s birth was contrary to 
nature, and one of which the 
promise was provocative of ridicule 
in the sight even of his parents. 

(7) God hath made me to 
laugh.—Sarah’s laugh was one of 
mingled emotions. Joy was upper- 
most in her mind, but women do 
not laugh for joy at the birth of a 
child. Doubtless she called to 
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said unto Abraham, that 
Sarah should have given 
children suck? for I have 
born him a son in his old 
age. 

®And the child grew, 
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mocks Isaac. 


weaned :' and 
made a great 
feast the same day that 
Isaac was weaned. “ And 
Sarah saw the son of Hagar 
the Egyptian, which she 


and was 
Abraham 


mind the feelings with which she 
listened to the announcement of 
her bearing a son, made by those 
whom she then regarded as mere 
passing wayfarers (chap. xviii. 12), 
but whom she had now long Inown 
to be the messengers of God. And 
still the event seemed to her 
marvellous and astonishing, so that 
“all that hear,” she said, ‘‘ will 
laugh with me”—Heb., for me, or 
over me—not ‘will ridicule me,” 
but will be merry at the thought 
of an old woman of ninety having 
a son. Deeper feelings would 
come afterwards, and the acknow- 
ledgment that that which was con- 
trary to nature was wrought by 
Him whom nature must obey; 
but surprise is uppermost in 
the little poem in which Sarah 
gives utterance to her first feel- 
ings :— 
Who would have said unto Abraham, 


Sarah suckleth sons? 
For I have borne a son to his old age. 


(8) The child grew, and was 
weaned.— According to tradition, 
Isaac was two years old when 
weaned. Three years is the age 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xxxi. 16, 
2 Mace. vii. 27; and Samuel was 
old enough at his weaning to be 
left at the tabernacle with Eli (1 
Sam. i. 24). In Persia and India 
it is stillthe custom to celebrate the 
weaning of a child by an entertain- 
ment. 

() Mocking.—The verb used 


here is the same as that rendered to 
laugh in verse 6, but in an intensive 
conjugation. Whatexactly Ishmael 
was doing is not said, but we may 
dismiss all those interpretations 
which charge him with abominable 
wickedness ; for had he been guilty 
of any such criminal conduct, the 
sending him away would not have 
been so “very grievous in Abra- 
ham’s sight,” (verse 11). On the 
other hand, we may feel sure that 
Sarah was not without good reason 
for her conduct; for St. Paul bears 
witness that Ishmael persecuted 
Isaac (Gal. iv. 29). The LXX, and 
Vulg. translate playing, sporting, 
and Gesenius thinks that he was 
“ dancing gracefully ;”’ but if this 
were all, Sarah’s jealousy would 
have been most unjust. When, 
however, we consider that Ishmael 
had been for fourteen years the 
heir, and that he now fell back into 
an inferior position, we cannot be 
surprised if at this banquet in his 
rival’s honour he gave way to 
spiteful feelings, and by word and 
gesture derided and ridiculed him. 
Hagar too had probably never re- 
garded Sarah with much affection 
since her forced return, and now 
that her son was disinherited, her 
bitterness would grow more in- 
tense. These jealousies are the 
inevitable results of polygamy; 
and wherever it exists, the father’s 
life is made wretched by the 
intrigues of the women for their 
children. 
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had born unto Abraham, 
mocking. “° Wherefore 
she said unto Abraham, 
“Cast out this bondwoman 
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XXI. out with Hagar. 
‘|lad, and because of thy 
bondwoman ; in all that 
Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice ; 


and her son: for the son for in Isaac shall thy seed 
of this bondwoman shall be called. © And also of 
not be heir with my son, |, q,1,4 | the son of the bondwoman 
even with Isaac. ©? And} will I make a nation, be- 
the thing was very grievous cause he zs thy seed. 
in Abraham’s sight be- a) And Abraham rose 
cause of his son. ‘” And up early in the morning, 
God said unto Abraham, and took bread, and a 
Let it not be grievous in bottle of water, and gave 
thy sight because of the it unto Hagar, putting 2 
@) Bondwom éen. — Heb., | shall inherit the promises, will be 


ammdh. This word is 
translated handmaid in Gal. iv. 22, 
&ec., Revised version. It is ren- 
dered maid in Gen. xxx. 8, and in 
the plural, maidservants, in chap. 
xx. 17, where, as we have seen, it 
means Abimelech’s inferior wives. 
So also in 1 Sam. xxy. 41, Abigail 
professes her willingness to descend 
from the position of ammdh. to that 
of a maidservant in David’s honour. 
The rendering ‘“ bondwoman” un- 
duly depresses Hagar’s condition, 
and with it that of the Jewish 
Church in the allegory contained in 
Gal. iv. 22—31, 

@) The thing was very 
grievous in Abraham’s sight. 
—Heb., the word (or matter) was evil 
exceedingly in Abraham’s eyes. It 
was not merely painful to him 
because of his natural affection for 
Ishmael (chap. xvii. 18), but he 
also thought the proposal unjust. 

(2) In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.—Heb., in Isaac there 
shall be called to thee a seed: that is, 
the seed that shall especially be 
accounted thine, and which, as such, 


rightly 


9? 


that sprung from Isaac. 

(8) The son of the bond- 
woman.—Heb., of the handmaid. 
Hagar is never acknowledged . 
as Abraham’s wife, though her 
child, as Abraham’s son, receives 
a noble promise for the father’s 
sake. 

(4) And the child.—Ishmael 
was now sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, but the word yeled used in 
this place has no reference to age, 
and in chap. iv. 23 is even translated 
“young man.”’ It literally signifies 
one born, and is applied in chap. 
xli. 22 to Joseph, when he was 
about Ishmaecl’s age. So the 
‘* children who mocked Elisha” (2 
Kings ii. 23) were doubtless grown 
young men. In verse 18, Ishmael 
is called “a lad;” shortly afterwards 
he was able to maintain himself and 
Hagar with his bow (verse 20), and 
his mother took a wife for him from 
Egypt (verse 21). The narrative, 
therefore, doesnot represent Ishmael 
as a small child, and the idea has 
probably arisen from the supposition 
that Abraham placed Ishmael, as 
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They come 


on her shoulder, and the 
child, and sent her away: 
and she departed, and 
wandered in the wilder- 
ness of Beer-sheba. “ And 
the water was spent in the 
bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the 
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to the Wilderness. 


shrubs. ©? And she went 
and sat her down over 
against him a good way 
off, as it were a bowshot : 
for she said, Let me not 
see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against 
‘| him, and lift up her voice, 


well as the supply of food, on 
Hagar’s shoulder. 

She departed, and wan- 
dered.—Her dismissal had come 
. upon Hagar suddenly, and so she 
had no plan or purpose, but went 
hither and thither till the water in 
the skin was spent. 

The wilderness of Beer- 
sheba.—As yet this region had no 
name (see verse 31), It lay about 
twenty Roman miles or more 
below Hebron, and was the most 
southerly part of Palestine, while 
beyond it lay the vast desert 
of Et-Tih, of which the wilder- 
ness of Beer-sheba formed a part. 
Gerar, which place Abraham had 
now evidently left, was situated 
upon the western side of Beer- 
sheba, but at no great distance 
from it. (See chaps. xxi. 22, 
xxvi. 26.) 

(4) She cast the child under 
one of the shrubs.—The act was 
one of despair. Ishmael, though 
seventeen years of age, had not yet 
come to his strength, and at a time 
when human life was so prolonged 
that forty was the usual age tor 
marriage, was probably not as 
capable of bearing fatigue as 
a young man nearly grown up 
would be in- our days. He 
’ thus became exhausted, and ap- 
parently fainted; and his mother, 
after trying in vain to support 


him, cast him down in anguish, 
and abandoned herself to her 
grief. 

(6) Let me not see the death 
of the child.—The whole story is 
most touching. Day after day the 
mother, with her child, had wan- 
dered in the wilderness, using the 
water in the skin sparingly, ever 
hoping to come to some spring, but 
with too little knowledge of the 
locality to guide her steps wisely. 
At last the water is spent, and the 
young life withers first, and the 
mother knows that soon they must 
die. They had made their last 
effort, and with that hopelessness 
which travellers have so often 
described as stealing over the lost 
wanderer in the desert, they yield 
themselves to theirdoom. 'The boy 
is entirely passive; but not so the 
mother. A softer nature would 
haye remained with him to soothe 
him, but the agony of the wild 
Egyptian will grant her no rest, 
She casts his fainting body almost 
angrily under a shrub, and with- 
draws to a bowshot distance, 
because she cannot bear to see him 
die. She there gives way not to 
tears only, but to unrestrained out- 
cries of grief. But it is not her 
loud lamentation, but the mute 
prayer of Ishmael that is heard, 
and an angel of God comes to her 
relief, 
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God visits 


and wept. “”? And God 
heard the voice of the lad; 
and the angel of God called 
to Hagar out of heaven, 
and said unto her, What 
aileth thee, Hagar? fear 
not ; for God hath heard 
the voice of the lad where |* 
he is. © Arise, lift up 
the lad, and hold him in 
thine hand; for I will 
make him a great nation. 
a) And God opened her 
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Hagar. 


eyes, and she saw a well 
of water; and she went, 
and filled the bottle with 
water, and gave the lad 
drink. © And God was 
with the lad ; and he grew, 
and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness, and became an archer. 
CD And he dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran: and 
his mother took him a 
wife out of the land of 
Egypt. 


7) The angel of God.—In 
chap. xvi. 7 it was “the angel of 
Jehovah” which appeared unto 
Hagar; here it is the angel of 
Elohim. It is impossible not to be 
struck with this exact use of the 
names of Deity. Hagar was then 
still a member of Abraham’s family; 
here she is no longer; and it is 
Elohim, and not Jehovah, the 
covenant God of the chosen race, 
who saves her. 

(8) Hold him in thine hand. 
—Literally, strengthen thine hand in 
him, hold him firmly. As Jerome 
remarks, the boy thus going hand in 
hand with his mother must have been 
her companion in her journey, and 
nota burdenupon her shoulder. We 
must add that the words do not refer 
to what she was to do immediately, 
but to the future. She was not 
simply to lead him to the water, but 
to be his brave and faithful pro- 
tector, such as we learn she really 
became. 

0) A well of water.—Not a 
cistern, but a spring of living 
water. The mirage in the desert 
so wearies the traveller, that at last 
he turns in despair from what may 


be more truthful signs. But after 
her outburst of grief, Hagar would 
grow more calm, and, encouraged 
by the angel’s voice, she renews her 
search, and finds. As Abravanel 
notices, the weil already existed, 
and was not created for Hagar’s 
use ; for God, it is said, opened her 
eyes, that is, enabled her to see 
something that indicated the exist- 
ence of water: trees probably rising 
round the spring, or some vegetable 
upgrowth. 

*0) He grew.— Literally, became 
great, that is, grew to manhood. 

And dwelt in the wilder- 
ness.—He sought no refuge in 
Egypt, where so large a Semitic 
population was gathering, nor in 
any Canaanite town, but took to the 
wandering life in the desert, such 
as is still usual with the Arabs. 

An archer.—Heb., a shooter of 
bowshots. Another explanation, 
from a verb signifying to medltiply, 
or be great, is not tenable. 

C) A wife out of the land of 
Egypt.— However natural this 
might be on Hagar’s part, it would 
nevertheless strengthen the heathen 
element in Ishmael and his descen- 
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Abraham's covenant 


© And it came to pass 
at that time, that Abime- 
lech and Phichol the chief 
captain of his host spake 
unto Abraham, saying, 
God is with thee in all 
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XXI. with Abimeleeh. 
thee, thou shalt do unto 
me, and to the land where- 
in thou hast sojourned. 
@® And Abraham said, I 
will swear. “) And Abra- 
ham reproved Abimelech 


> 1 Heb., 
that thou doest: © now irtnow | because of a well of water, 
SIL . . 
therefore swear unto me] lie unto) which Abimelech’s — ser- 


here by God ‘that thou 
wilt not deal falsely with 
me, nor with my son, nor 
with my son’s son: but 
according to the kindness 
that I have .done unto 


me 


vants had violently taken 
away. ©) And Abimelech 
said, I wot not who hath 
done this thing: neither 
didst thou tell me, neither 
yet heard I of dt, but to 


dants. We find, nevertheless, that 
he was on friendly terms with Isaac 
(chap. xxv 95 xxvii, 8,9). Kor 
Paran, see chap. xiv. 6. 


ABIMELECH’S COVENANT WITH 
ABRAHAM, 


(2) Abimelech and Phichol. 
—Abimelech, that is, Father-King, 
was the title not only of the king 
of Gerar, but of the kings of the 
Philistines generally (chap. xxvi. 
Tle Sam) =xi.010,-marg.; | Pes. 
xxxiy., tit.). In like manner 
Phichol, mouth of all, seems to have 
been the official designation of the 
prime minister, and commander-in- 
chief. This visit of the king and 
his vizier appears to have taken 
place some considerable time after 
the beginning of the sojourn of 
Abraham at Gerar ; for the friendly 
feelings which then existed had 
evidently given way to a coolness, 
occasioned by the quarrels between 
their herdsmen. In this narrative, 
Abraham appears as a chieftain 
powerful enough for a king to wish 
to make alliance with him; and 


thus his abandonment of Sarah, 
and his receiving of presents in 
compensation for the wrong done 
her, seems the more unworthy of 
him. Abimelech, on the other 
hand, acts generously as of old, and 
shows no signs of ill-will at the 
growing power of one whose ex- 
pectation was that his race would 
possess the whole land, 

(?3) Nor with my son, nor 
with my son’s son.—The words 
are not those commonly used for 
son and grandson, but a Hebrew 
phrase signifying my kith and kin. 
They might be translated, “ nor 
with mine offshoot nor mine off- 
spring.” The words occur again in 
the same proverbial way in Job 
xvill. 19; Isa. xiv. 22. 

6) I wot not.—This explains 
the reason. of Abimelech’s visit. 
The king’s herdsmen had robbed 
Abraham of a well, a species of 
property jealously defended in the 
East because of its great value, and 
Abraham in some way had made 
his displeasure felt. Abimelech, 
ever friendly towards Abraham, by 
whose nobleness of character he had 
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Abrahams covenant 


day. © And Abraham 
took sheep and oxen, and 
gave them unto Abimelech ; 
and both of them made a 
covenant. ©) And Abra- 
ham set seven ewe lambs 
of the flock by themselves. 
©) And Abimelech said 
unto Abraham, What mean 
these seven ewe lambs 
which thou hast set by 
themselves? © And he 
said, For these seven ewe 
lambs shalt thou take of 
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l That 
is, the 
well of 
the 
oath. 


with Abimelech. 


my hand, that they may 
be a witness unto me, that 
I have digged this well. 
®D Wherefore he called 
that place }+Beer-sheba ; 
because there they sware 
both of them. © Thus 
they made a covenant at 
Beer-sheba: then Abime- 
lech rose up, and Phichol 
the chief captain of his 
host, and they returned 
into the land of the Philis- 
tines. 


been greatly impressed, comes to 
learn the cause of the coolness, and 
to enter into a more close and last- 
ing alliance with the patriarch. 
WithOrientalindirectness, hemakes 
no complaint, and speaks only of 
his wish for continued friendship, 
but by his allusion to his past kind- 
ness hints that this had not been 
received as it ought. Abraham 
fully understands his real meaning, 
and tells him what had happened ; 
whereupon the matter is set right, 
and Abraham requites his previous 
generosity with gifts of cattle. 

(8) Seven ewe lambs.—The 
word in Hebrew for swearing is a 
passive verb, literally signifying 
“to be sevened,”’ that is, done or 
confirmed by seven. In this an- 
cient narrative we see a covenant 
actually thus made binding. Seven 
ewe lambs are picked out and 
placed by themselves, and by ac- 
cepting these Abimelech bound 
himself to acknowledge and respect 
Abraham’s title to the well. Appa- 
rently this manner of ratifying an 
oath was unknown to the Philis- 


tines, as Abimelech asks, “ What 
mean these seven ewe lambs ?”’ but 
it is equally possible that this ques- 
tion was dictated by the rules of 
Oriental courtesy. When Abra- 
ham had picked out the lambs, it 
became Abimelech’s duty to ask 
what was the purpose of the act, 
which was then explained, and as 
soon as the lambs were accepted, 
the ratification was complete. 

1) Beer-sheba.—That is, the 
well of seven, but with a covert 
allusion to the seven lambs having 
been used for the ratification of an 
oath. Robinson found the exact 
site in the Wady-es-Seba, with its 
name still preserved as Bir-es-Seba. 
There are there two wells of solid 
construction, the first twelve and a 
half feet in diameter; the other, 
situated about 200 yards to the 
south, much smaller, being ‘only 
five feet in diameter. Both are 
lined with solid masonry, and reach 
down to never-failing springs in the 
rock, Around are stone troughs 
for watering the cattle, and the 
parapet of the larger well is worn 
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Temptation. 


®) And Abraham planted |1°™'"| ham sojourned = the Phil- 


a*grove in Beer-sheba, and| .B0., | istines’ land many days. 

called there on the name) —~— 

of the Lorp, the everlast-| y, CHAPTER XXII.— 
cir. 1872 


ing God. “And Abra- 


© And it came to pass after 


into deep indentations, by the ropes 
used in drawing the water (Finn, 
Bye-ways in Palestine, p. 190). 

(3) And Abraham planted 
a grove in Beer-sheba.—Heb., 
a tamarisk tree. Under a noble 
tree of this kind, which grows to a 
great size in hot countries, Saul 
held his court at Guibeah, and 
under another his bones were 
laid at Jabesh (1 Sam. xxii. 6, 
xxxi. 13). 

And called there on the 
name of the Lord, the ever- 
lasting God.—Heb., on the name 
of Jehovah, El’olam, (Comp. chap. 
iv. 26.) Inchap. xiv. 22, Abraham 
claimed for Jehovah that he was 
El ’elyon, the supreme God; in 
chap. xvil. 1, Jehovah reveals Him- 
self as Kl shaddai, the almighty 
God; and now Abrakam claims for 
Him the attribute of eternity. As 
he advanced in holiness, Abraham 
also grew in knowledge of the 
manifold nature of the Deity, and 
we also more clearly understand 
why the Hebrews called God, not 
El, but Elohim. In the plural 
appellation all the Divine attri- 
butes were combined. El might 
be ’elyon or shaddai, or’olam ; Klo- 
him was all in one. 

(34) In the Philistines’ land. 
—In verse 32 Abimelech on re- 
turning to Gerar is said to have 
gone back “into the land of the 
Philistines.’”’? But Beer-sheba also 
in a general way belonged to his 
dominions, and Abraham dwelt 
there in p2ace by reason of the 


treaty which existed between him 
and the Philistine king, 


XXII. 


Tuer OFrrertnec or Isaac on Mount 
Mortau. 


® God did tempt Abraham. 
—Heb., proved him, put his faith 
and obedience to the proof. For 
twenty-five years the patriarch had 
wandered in Palestine, and seen the 
fulfilment of the promise perpetu- 
ally deferred, and yet his faith 
failed not. At length the long- 
wished-for heir is born, and, ex- 
cepting the grievous pain of parting 
with Ishmael, all went well with 
him, and seemed to presage a calm 
and happy old age. He was at 
peace with his neighbours, had 
quiet possession of ample pasture 
for his cattle, knew that Ishmael 
was prosperous, and saw Isaac fast 
approaching man’s estate (verse 
12). In the midst, nevertheless, of 
this tranquil evening of his days 
came the severest trial of all; for 
he was commanded to slay his son. 
The trial was twofold. Jor, first, 
human sacrifice was abhorrent to 
the nature of Jehovah, and Abra- 
ham’s clear duty would be to prove 
the command. Could such a deed 
really be enjoined upon him by 
God? Now no subjective proof 
would be sufficient. In after times 
many an Israelite was moved by 
deep religious fanaticism to give his 
firstborn in the hope of appeasing 
the anger of God at his sin (Mic. vi. 
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Gods bids him 


these things, that “God did |“ 77; 


unto him, Abraham: an 
he said, 1 Behold, here I am. 
” And he said, Take now 


tempt Abraham, and oat 
d 
| 
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1 Heh., 
Behold 
me. 


offer up Isaae. 


thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land 
of Moriah ; and offer him 
there for a burnt offering 


7); but instead of peace it brought 
only a deeper condemnation upon 
his soul. Had Abraham been 
moved only by an internal and 
subjective impulse, his conduct 
would have deserved and met with 
similar condemnation. But when, 
upon examination, he became con- 
vinced that the command came from 
outside himself, and from the same 
God with whom on former occa- 
sions he had so often held converse, 
then the antecedents of his own 
life required of him obedience. But 
even when satisfied of this, there 
was, secondly, the trial of his faith. 
A command which he had tested, 
not only subjectively by prayer, 
but objectively by comparison with 
the manner of previous revelations, 
bade him with his own hand de- 
stroy the son in whom ‘‘his seed 
was to be called.” His love for his 
child, his previous faith in the 
promise, the religious value and 
worth of Isaac as the appointed 
means for the blessing of all man- 
kind—this, and more besides, stood 
arrayed against the command. But 
Abraham, in spite of all, obeyed, 
and in proportion to the greatness 
of the trial was the greatness of the 
reward. Up to this time his faith 
had been proved by patience and 
endurance, but now he was bidden 
himself to destroy the fruit of so 
many years of patient waiting 
(Heb. xi. 17—19), and, assured that 
the command came from God, he 
wavered not. Thus by trial was 
his own faith made perfect, and 


for Isaac too there was blessing. 
Meekly, as befitted the type of 
Christ, he submitted to his father’s 
will, and the life restored to him 
was henceforth dedicated to God. 
But there was a higher purpose in 
the command than the spiritual 
good of these two saints. The 
sacrifice had for its object the in- 
struction of the whole Church of 
God. If the act had possessed no 
typical value, it would have been 
difficult for us to reconcile to our 
consciences a command which might 
have seemed, indirectly, at least, to 
have authorised human sacrifices. 
But there was in it the setting forth 
of the mystery of the Father giving 
the Son to die for the sins of the 
world; and therein lies both the 
value and the justification of Abra- 
ham’s conduct and of the Divine 
command. 

?) Take now.—Now is not an 
adverb of time, but an interjection 
of entreaty, usually coupled with 
requests, and intended to soften 
them. It thus makes the words 
more an exhortation than a com- 
mand. 

Thine only son Isaac.—The 
words in the original are more 
emphatic, being, ‘‘Take, I pray, 
thy son, thine only son, whom thou 
lovest, even Isaac.” If childless- 
ness was so unendurable in old time 
to Abraham (chap. xv. 2), what 
would it be now, after so many years 
of enjoyment of a son, and after 
giving up Ishmael for his sake 
(chap. xvii. 18) ? 
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upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of. 
® And Abraham rose up 
early in the morning, and 
saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with 
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of his Faith. 


him, and Isaac his son, and 
clave the wood for the 
burnt offering, and rose up, 
and went unto the place of 
which God had told him. 
® Then on the third day 


The land of Moriah.—Mo- 
riah may either mean Jah is teacher 
(see Note on chap. xii. 6), or Jah 
is provider. The first is supported 
by Isa. ii. 3, where the verb is ren- 
dered will teach; but the second 
agrees best with verses 8, 14. If 
this be the meaning, the name 
would be derived from this event, 
and would signify the place where 
“ Jehovah will himself provide the 
sacrifice.” It has been suggested 
by many able commentators, that 
the place meant was Moreh in 
' Sichem, and that the site of the 
sacrifice was, as the Samaritans 
affirmed, the natural altar upon the 
summit of Mount Gerizim. But 
as Abraham and Isaac reached the 
spot on the third day, and evidently 
at an early hour, Gerizim is too 
remote from Beer-sheba for this to 
be possible. Even Jerusalem is 
distant enough, as the journey from 
Beer-sheba takes twenty and a half 
hours; and travellers in those days 
had to cook their own food, and 
prepare their own sleeping accom- 
modation. We may notice also 
that Moriah is described “as a 
land,” in some part of which Abra- 
ham was to be shown the special 
mountain intended for the sacrifice; 
Moreh, on the contrary, was a place 
where Abraham had lived, and 
which was therefore well known to 
him. 

_ Offer him there for a burnt 
offering. — Hengstenberg and 
others have argued that Abraham 


was not to kill Isaac, but to surren- 
der him spiritually to God, and 
sanctify him by a burnt offering. 
But this is contradicted by the 
narrative itself (verse 10), and by 
the passage in the epistle to the 
Hebrews referred to above, where 
the victory of Abrahain’s faith is 
described as consisting in the be- 
lief, that even though Isaac were 
lilled, nevertheless the promise 
would still in some Divine manner 
be fulfilled in him. 

() And Abraham. . .—Every 
preparation for the sacrifice is mi- 
nutely detailed, as if to show the 
calmness with which Abraham 
girded up himself for obedience. 
He even took the wood ready cleft, 
not because there was no wood 
there (verse 14), but in order that 
on arriving at the destined place 
there might be nothing to distract 
their thoughts, and that so they 
might proceed at once to the sacri- 
fice. 

(4) On the third day.—We 
may compare the patriarch’s feel- 
ings during these two weary days 
of travel with those of Hagar as 
she wandered in the wilderness, and 
each day felt the death of her child 
growing nearer and more certain. 
But hers were human sorrows only, 
while Abraham was giving up the 
son on whom his spiritual hopes 
depended. 

Afar off—The summit called 
the Mountain of the House, usually 
identified with Mount Moriah, 
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Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and saw the place afar off. 
® And Abraham said unto 
his young men, Abide ye 
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stays his Hand 


unto Abraham his father, 
and said, My father: and 
he said, } Here am I, my 
son. And he said, Behold 


here with the ass; and I|1 ne». | the fire and the wood: but 
and the lad will go yonder| ie” where is the *lamb for a 
and worship, and come burnt offermg? © And 
again to you. © And Abra- Abraham said, My son, 
ham took the wood of the God will provide himself a 
burnt offering, and laid iz lamb for a burnt offering: 
upon Isaac his son; and |? ",%id. so they went both of them 


he took the fire in his 
hand, and a knife; and 
they went both of them to- 
gether. “And Isaac spake 


together. 

® And they came to the 
place which God had told 
him of; and Abraham 


cannot be seen by a traveller from 
Beer-sheba at a greater distance 


than three miles (Stanley, Sinai | 


and Palestine, p. 251). Hence it 
has been argued that some more 
widely conspicuous hill-top must 
be meant. But the phrase afar off 
is used very indefinitely, and three 
miles exactly agrees with what 
Abraham did. For he left the ser- 
vants at the spot, and laid the wood 
on Isaac, and went the rest of the 
way on foot. It must have sorely 
taxed the strength of the lad to be 
compelled to carry the wood a dis- 
tance of three miles; while to have 
carried it from the spot where 
Gerizim becomes visible would have 
been impossible. 

In Isaac thus carrying the wood 
on which he was to be sacrificed, 
the Fathers discerned a type of 
Christ carrying his cross (John 
xy Lt) 

© I and the lad will... 
come again to you.—In these 
words Abraham gives utterance to 
the hope ascribed to him in Heb. 


xi. 19. The belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body was no new thing 
with Abraham, as it was part of 
the creed both of Chaldea and 
Egypt (Tomkins, Studies, p. 127). 
“) God will provide him- 
self a lamb.—Heb., the lamb. 
We learn from Heb. xii. 17—19, 
that Abraham expected that he 
was to consummate the sacrifice, 
but that Isaac would be restored to 
him from the dead, and the promise 
that his seed was to be born of him 
so fulfilled. The bestowal of Isaac 
had been so extraordinary, that 
Abraham would not feel staggered. 
at what otherwise would have 
seemed incredible. _ Apparently 
therefore, he meant Isaac by the 
lamb, thus showing that it was not 
he who chose the victim, but God. 
The few words that passed between 
father and son, and the notice by 
the latter that amid such careful 
preparation no victim had been 
provided, the father’s answer that 
that matter was left to God, the 
resolute of faith of the one, and the 
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Srom the 


built an altar there, and 
laid the wood in order, and 
bound Isaac his son, and 
“laid him on the altar up- 
onthe wood. ©? And Abra- 
ham stretched forth his 
hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son. 
the angel of the Lorp call- 
ed unto him out of heaven, 
and said, Abraham, Abra- 
ham: and he said, Here 
am I. © And he said, 
Lay not thine hand upon 
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a Jam. 2. 


qa) And 21. 


Sacrifice. 


the lad, neither do thou 
any thing unto him: for 
now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son from me. 
“) And Abraham lifted up 
his eyes, and looked, and 
behold behind him a ram 
caught in a thicket by his 
horns : and Abraham went 
and took the ram, and offer- 
ed him up for a burnt offer- 
ing in the stead of his son. 


trusting submission of the other, as 
“they went both of them to- 
gether,” form a picture full not 
merely of interest, but even of 
tragical pathos. 

Abraham ... bound Isaac. 
—Jewish commentators agree that 
this was done with Isaac’s consent, 
nor could it well have been other- 
wise. Thus his youthful faith was 
tried equally with that of his father, 
his future life sanctified, and 
himself ennobled by being made a 
type of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 23). 

@) The angel of the Lord.— 
Up to this point, the narrative had 
been Elohistic, but it is the angel 
of Jehovah who interferes to stop 


the sacrifice. (See on chap. xvi. 7.). 


(83) Behind.—By aslight change 
in the shape of a _ consonant, 
many ancient authorities read one 
ram instead of a ram behind 
(“him” is not in the Hebrew). 
This correction is almost certain, 
as nowhere else is the word trans- 
lated behind used an adverb of 
place. The ram was probably that 
with four horns, still common in 
the East. 


A burnt offering in the 
stead of his son.—We have 
here the fact of substitution, and 
the doctrine of a vicarious sacrifice. 
The ram took Isaac’s place, and by 
its actual death completed the 
typical representation of the 
Saviour’s death on Calvary. In 
The Speaker's Commentary it has 
been well shown, that there is no 
difficulty in this representation 
being composed of two parts, so 
that what was wanting in Isaac 
should be supplied by the ram. 
And while it would have been most 
painful for Isaac to have actually 
died by his father’s hand, the 
doctrine of the possibility of a 
vicarious sacrifice would have been 
even less clearly taught thereby. 
He therefore rises again to life 
from the altar, and the ram dies in 
his stead, and by the two combined 
the whole mystery is set forth of 
God giving His Son to die for 
mankind, and of life springing 
from His death. Compare the 
mystery of the two birds, Lev, xiv. 
4; and the two goats, ibid. xvi. 
8 
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a) And Abraham called 
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1 That 


renewed. 


hast done this thing, and 


is, The é 

the name of that place Je-| 2072, hast not sale a= eee 
-jireh: as it is said] $%”"*) thine only son: “? that m 
serene ae‘ | blessing 1 will: blesd thes 
to this day, In the mount) “*,*;- | blessing 1 will b e, 
of the Lorp it shall be| $!%*4* and in multiplying I will 
Lukel. multiply thy seed as the 

seen. Inkel. multiply thy 
4) And the angel of the Heb. 6. stars of the heaven, and as 
Lorp called unto Abraham|? Heb. the sand which 7s upon the 
out of heaven the second b ch. 12 sea “shore; and thy seed 
time, “° and said, “By my- clus 44 shall possess the gate of 
self have I sworn, saith) {i.3 | his enemies; a8) Sand in thy 
the Lorp, for because thou) 3°") seed shall all the nations 


(4) Jehovah-jireh.—That is, 
Jehovah will provide. In verse 8, 
Abraham had said “ Elohim-jireh,”’ 
God will provide. He now uses 
Jehovah as .the equivalent of 
Elohim. It is added that hence 
arose a proverb, “In the mount of 
the Lord it shall be seen,”’ or rather, 
In the mount of Jehovah it shall be 
provided.—The verb literally means, 
to see, or, to sce toa thing, and the 
sense of the proverb plainly is that 
in men’s necessity God will Him- 
self see to it, and provide due help 
and deliverance. The Samaritan, 
Syriac, and Vulg. have a better 
reading, namely, “In the mount 
Jehovah will provide.” This 
makes no change in the consonants, 
which alone are authoritative, but 
only in the vowels, which were 
added since the Christian era, and 
represent the tradition of the 


Jewish school of Tiberias. The 
LXX., without changing the 


vowels, translate, ‘‘ In the mount 
Jehovah shall be seen,’ which 
would be a prophecy of the mani- 
festation of Christ. The other two 
renderings, besides their general 
proverbial sense, point onward to 


of the sacrifice that was to take 
away the sins of the world. (Comp. 
Isa. liii. 5.) 

But when and how did this 
grow into a proverb? and who 
added this note ? It may have been 
inserted by Moses when he arran- 
gedthese marvellous documents; less 
probably by Ezra and the men of 
the Great Synagogue, when they 
collected and revised the several 
books of Holy Scripture after the 
exile. In either case, the proverb 
is a national testimony to the 
genuineness of the record, and 
proves that the facts narrated in it 
were so impressed upon the memory 
of Abraham’s descendants, as to 
shape their thoughts and language. 

(6) By myself have Isworn, 
saith the Lord (Jehoyvah).—This 
solemn interposition of an oath 
(Heb. vi. 17), of which the present 
is the sole instance in Holy 
Scripture, plainly indicates that 
this trial of Abraham’s faith was 
of no common kind, and that its 
typical teaching is of no ordinary 
value. Abraham might have 
appealed to God's own attributes, 
and said, Far be it from thee, Lord, 


the providing upon this very spot | to command a human sacrifice, and 
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of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed 
my voice. 

®) So Abraham returned 
unto his young men, and 
they rose up and went to- 
gether to Beer-sheba ; and 
Abraham dwelt at Beer- 
sheba. 
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of Nahor. 


©? And it came to pass 
after these things, that it 
was told Abraham, saying, 
Behold, Mileah, she hath 
also born children unto thy 
brother Nahor; “? Huz his 
firstborn, and Buz his 
brother, and Kemuel the 
father of Aram, © and 


bid a father slay his son. He 
might haye pleaded the promises 
bound up with Isaac’s life. But 
no, as soon as he is convinced that 
the command comes from God, he 
obeys, and, against hope, still 
believes that the promises will all 
be fulfilled in the sacrificed Isaac. 
He is thus the highest and most 
perfect example ot faith, and by 
his offering of his son the Church 
received the assurance that the Son 
of God incarnate in the flesh would 
upon that very mountain offer the 
sacrifice Divinely necessary for the 
pardon of man’s sins. 

The blessing now given to 
Abraham differs from those that 
precede it in three particulars. 
First, it is no longer a promise, but 
a solemn compact ratified by an 
oath. Next, it assures Abraham’s 
seed of victory, whereby the 
spiritual Israel is certified of the 
ultimate triumph of the Gospel. 
Lastly, it transfers to Abraham’s 
offspring the promise of being the 
means of blessedness to all man- 
kind. 


Nauor’s PosteErity. 


2) Thy brother Nahor.— 
Dwelling so far apart, news would 
seldom reach Abraham of those 
whom he had left at Haran. But 
besides the domestic interest, the 


knowledge thus conveyed to him 
was the cause probably of 
Abraham’s determination to seek 
a wife for his son from among his 
own kindred. It has been noticed 
that Nahor has twelve sons, eight 
by his lawful wife, and four by his 
concubine. So Jacob has twelve 
sons, eight by two lawful wives, 
and four by two concubines. Lastly, 
Ishmael has twelve sons. These 
coincidences are curious, but afford 
no ground for the assertion that 
therefore these narratives are 
mythical. For coincidences quite 
as strange are to be found in every 
history, and in daily life. 

(1) Huz.—The same name as 
Uz in chap. x. 23, xxxvi. 28, the 
Hebrew in all cases being ’Uz. 
For the various regions supposed 
to have been ‘‘ the land of Uz,”’ see 
Notes on Job i. 1; Jer. xxv. 20. 

Buz.—Probably he was the 
ancestor of Elihu (Job xxxii. 2) ; 
but Buz, in Jer. xxv. 23, seems to 
have been a region in Idumea, 

Kemuel, the father of 
Aram.—He was not the progenitor 
of the Aramaic race, but the 
ancestor of the family of Ram, to 
which Elihu belonged (Job xxxii. 
2), Ram being the same as Aram 
(Keil). If so, Buz and Kemuel 
must have coalesced into one tribe. 

22) Chesed.—He was not the 
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Chesed, and Hazo, and 
Pildash, and Jidlaph, and 
Bethuel. © And Bethuel | 
begat +Rebekah: these 
eight Milcah did bear to 
Nahor, Abraham’s brother. 
@)And his concubine, 
whose name was Reumah, 
she bare also Tebah, and 
Gaham, and Thahash, and 
Maachah. — 
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1 Called, 
Rom 9 
10, Re- 
becca. 


of Sarah. 


CHAPTER XXIII.— - 


© And Sarah was an hun- 


ne. | dred and seven and twenty 
cir. 1560. 


years old: these were the 
years of the life of Sarah. 
® And Sarah died in Kir- 
jath-arba ; the same 7s He- 
bron in the land of Canaan: 
and Abraham came -to 
mourn for Sarah, and to 
weep for her. 


ancestor of the ancient Chasdim 
or Chaldees, but possibly of the 
small tribe of robbers with the 
same name who plundered Job 
(Jobi. 17). Of the rest, no trace 
remains in history. 

4) Maachah.—This name ap- 
pears as that of a small Aramaic 
people, in Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xii. 
On92 Samexe 0. 


XXIII. 
Dearu AND Buriat or Saran. 


() Sarah was an hundred 
and seven and twenty years 
old.—Sarah is the only woman 
whose age at her death is. men- 
tioned in the Bible, an honour 
doubtless given her as the ances- 
tress of the Hebrew race (Isa. li. 
2). As she was ninety at Isaac’s 
birth, he would now be thirty- 
seven years of age. 

@) Kirjath-arba ; the same is 
Hebron.—This was a very ancient 
city, built seven years before Zoan 
in Egypt (Num. xii. 22), probably 
by a tribe of Semites on their way 
to the Delta. It hes upon the 
very border of the Negeb of Judah, 
about twenty-two miles south of 


Jerusalem. Originally it was 
named Kirjath-arba, and though 
Arba is called “the father of 
Anak” (Josh. xv. 13), yet the 
literal meaning City of Four (arba 
being the Hebrew numeral four), © 
coupled with the fact that Hebron 
means alliance (chap. xii. 18), 
suggests that its building was the 
result of the union of four families ; 
and afterwards, from the name of 
the city, Arba may have been 
often used as a proper name. At 
the conquest of Palestine there 
were descendants of Anak still 
dwelling there, and apparently they 
had restored the old title, but 
were expelled by Caleb (Josh. xv. 
14), who took it as his possession, 
and seems to have given its name 
to a grandchild, as a memorial of 
his victory (1 Chr. ii, 42). It is 
still an important town, with a 
population of 17,000 Moslems and 
about 600 Jews. : 

Abraham came to mourn. 
‘—At this period Abraham was in 
quiet possession of several head- 
quarters, and apparently was him- 
self at Beer-sheba when Sarah died 
at Hebron, where probably he had 
left Isaac in charge of his mother 
and the cattle. 
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©And Abraham stood 
up from before his dead, 
and spake unto the sons of 
Heth, saying, “I am a 
stranger and a sojourner 
with you: give me a pos- 
session of a buryingplace 
with you, that I may bury 
my dead out of my sight. 

©And the children of 
Heth answered Abraham, 
saying unto him, “ Hear 


GENESIS, XXIII. 


1 Heh., a 
prince 


of God. 


Sor a Burying-place. 


us, my lord: thou arta 
mighty prince among us: 
in the choice of our se- 
pulchres bury thy dead; 
none of us shall withhold 
from thee his sepulchre, 
but that thou mayest bury 
thy dead. 

And Abraham stood 
up, and bowed himself to 
the people of the land, even 
to the children of Heth. 


@) Abraham stood up from 
before his dead.—His first care 
on arriving at Hebron had been 
to prostrate himself in Sarah’s 
tent, and give utterance to his grief. 
Only after this he rises to prepare 
for her burial. 

The sons of Heth.—Up to 
this time we have read only of 
Amorites, Mamre and his brothers, 
at Hebron. It now appears that 
it was the property of the Hittites, 
a race who, while the Israelites so- 
journed in Egypt, became so 
powerful as to contend for empire 
with the Egyptians themselves. 
Their capital was Emesa in North- 
ern Syria, and their history is now 
being made known to us not only 
by means of Egyptian records, but 
also of inscriptions in their own 
language. (See Note on chap. x. 
15 ) 

_@ A possession of a bury- 
ingplace.—Whilestrangers might 
pasture their cattle upon the open 
downs, yet the consent of the 
natives seems to have been neces- 
sary before Abraham could occupy 
any spot permanently (chap. xv. 
13; xx. 15).. He now wanted even 
more, and for the actual appropria- 


16 


tion of any portion of the soil a 
public compact and purchase was 
required, which must be ratified 
not merely by the seller, but by 
the consent of all the tribe, con- 
vened in full assembly at the gate 
of the city. Thus, in spite of his 
power and wealth, Abraham, as 
regards his legal position towards 
the inhabitants, was but a stranger 
and sojourner (Heb. xi. 9), and 
could secure a resting-place for his 
dead only by their consent. 

6 A mighty prince.—Heb., 
a prince of God. Comp. “ wind 
of God” (chap. i. 2) ; ‘ wrestlings 
of God” (chap. xxx. 8); ‘ moun- 
tains of God” + (Ps. xxxvi. 6)); 
“cedars of God” (Ps. lxxx. 10). 
So also ‘‘a sleep of Jehovah” for 
a deep sleep (1 Sam. xxvi. 12). 

In the choice of our sepul- 
ehres.—The interview between 
Abraham and the Hittites is 
marked by the utmost courtesy on 
both sides, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that this acceptance of the 
patriarch’s proposal contained the 
idea that he might select a sepul- 
chre without paying for it. The 
payment, in true Oriental fashion, 
is kept in the background, but is 
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of Machpelah. 


© And he communed with for a possession of a bury- 
them, saying, If it be your ingplace amongst you. 

mind that I should bury 2 And Ephron dwelt 
my dead out of my sight; 1 ep. |among the children of 
hear me, and intreat for) ™monev.| Heth: and Ephron the 
me to Ephron the son of Hittite answered Abra- 
Zohar, ® that he may give ham in the “audience of 
me the cave of Machpelah, the children of Heth, even 
which he hath, which is in |” tos’ (of all that went in at the 
the end of his field; for gate of his city, saying, 
‘as much money as it is “) Nay, my lord, hear me: 
worth he shall give it me the field give I thee, and 
pre-supposed on both sides. After | you.—This translation is quite 
the acceptance of his proposal, it | wrong. Abraham had no wish 
was Abraham’s turn to name the|that Sarah should be _ buried 


burying-place he wished, and the 
owner next consents, but while 
treating the purchase-money as a 
matter of small importance, he 
nevertheless asksa very high price, 
to which Abraham at once con- 
sents. 

®) The cave of Machpelah. 
—That is, the double cave, consist- 
ing probably of an outer and an 
inner compartment. As the land 
around is also called “the field of 
Machpelah” (chaps. xlix. 30; 1. 
13), some imagine that it was the 
valley that was double; but more 
probably it took its name from the 
cavern. For a description of the 
Haram, within which the bones of 
Abraham and Sarah probably still 
lie, see Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, p. 897; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 101; and also the 
Appendix to his Sermons in the 
East. 

For as much money as it 
is worth.—Heb., for full silver, 
rendered “the full price” in 1 
Chr. xxi, 22. 

A buryingplace amongst 


amongst the Hittites, but required 
that the sale should be duly attested. 
The Heb. is, Let him give it me in 
the midst of you (thatis, ina general 
assembly of the people), for @ pos- 
session and a buryingplace. 

20) And Ephron dwelt a- 


mong .. .—Again a mistransla- 
tion. The Heb. is, Ephron was 


sitting in the midst of the Hittites. 
At these assemblies held at the 
gate of the city every free-born 
citizen had a right to be present, 
and matters were settled by com- 
mon consent. As Ephron was the 
owner of the cave, his approval 
was necessary, and this Abraham 
treats as a favour, and requests 
that Ephron’s fellow-citizens will 
intercede in his behalf, 

(1) The field give I thee. 
Only the cave had been mentioned, 
but for its quiet possession the 
land around was necessary. In the 
thrice repeated “give I it thee,” 
there is the same courtly idea as in 
verse 6, that they were not buying 
and selling, but making mutual 
presents. 
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the cave that zs therein, I 
give it thee; in the pre- 
sence of the sons of my 
people give I it thee: bury 
thy dead. 

“) And Abraham bowed 
down himself before the 
people ofthe land. “And 
he spake unto Ephron in 
the audience of the people 
of the land, saying, But if 
thou wilt give it, I pray 
thee, hear me: I will give 
thee money for the field ; 
take 7 of me, and I will 
bury my dead there. 

(4) And Ephron answered 
Abraham, saying unto him, 
>) My lord, hearken unto 
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Money. 


me: the land és worth four 
hundred shekels of silver ; 
what ts that betwixt me 
and thee? bury therefore 
thy dead. 

(&) And Abraham heark- 
ened unto Ephron; and 
Abraham weighed to 
Ephron the silver, which 
he had named in the audi- 
ence of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with 
the merchant. ° And the 
field of Ephron, which was 
in Machpelah, which was 
before Mamre, the field, 
and the cave which was 
therein, and all the trees 


(2) Abraham bowed down. 
—This obeisance on the patriarch’s 
part is the Oriental method of re- 
turning thanks for the granting of 
arequest; and so in verse 7. The 
next step is to fix the price. 

(8) But if thou wilt give it, 
I pray thee, hear me.—Heb., 
But if thou wilt, I pray thee, hear 
me. It expresses simply a strong 
desire that Ephron will listen to 
and grant his next request. 

(5) The land is worth . . — 
Our version misses the courtliness 
of Ephron’s answer, who only 
fixes the price indirectly, saying, 
‘‘Tand worth four hundred shekels 
of silver, what is that betwixt me 
and thee?” The money amounts 
to about £50, no mean price, con- 
sidering the high value of silver in 
those days. 

(8) Abraham weighed... 
eurrent money with the mer- 


chant.—Shekel literally means 
weight, and money was not coined 


until long afterwards. In the last 
clause, by inserting money our 
version antedates facts. According 


to the Hebrew, it was the silver 
that was current with the mer- 
chants. The metal was probably 
made into small bars, marked by 
the refiner to indicate their quality: 
and Abraham weighed out to 
Ephron about 200 ounces of silver 
in bars of the quality usual in 
trade, 

(7) Before Mamre.—That is, 
opposite to it. The Haram where- 
in the bodies of Abraham and 
Sarah lie is situated on the eastern 
side of the valley, so that Abra- 
ham’s oak-grove must have been 
on its western slope. The old 
Christian tradition, which places 
it at Ramet-el-Chalil, does not 
agree with this description, and is, 
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that were in the field, that @®) And the field, and the 
were in all the borders cave that 7s therein, were 
round about, were made made sure unto Abraham 
sure “ unto Abraham for) xe. | for a possession of a bury- 
a possession in the pre-|°-—"|ingplace by the sons of 
sence of the children of Heth. 
Heth, before all that went 
in at the gate of his city. CHAPTER XXIV.— 
) And after this, Abra- And Abraham was old, 
ham buried Sarah his wife || 2°?» | and twell stricken in age: 
in the cave of the field of| 4. | and the Lorp had blessed 
Machpelah before Mamre: Abraham in all things. 
the same 7s Hebron in the © And Abraham said unto 
land of Canaan. his eldest servant of his 
moreover, too far away. nee oF XXIV. 
é 0 “6 a oO 
mains pated ont thera as @hose of] Atmsace oP Toso axD Re 


a heathen temple. But it is useless 
to look for any remains of the abode 
of a nomad dwelling in tents, 
especially after the site has been 
occupied by a great city. More- 
over, Hebron itself has changed its 
position. For Benjamin of Tudela, 
who yisited it nearly seven cen- 
turies ago, says that the old Hebron 
was on the heights, but had been 
abandoned, and that the new city 
lay in the valley. 

The field, and the cave... 
—It is interesting to compare this 
document, so legally exact and full, 
with the numerous tablets of terra- 
cotta now in our museums, and 
which record with equal exactness 
the daily business transactions of 
the people of Ur-Chasdim, whence 
Abraham had migrated. 

@*) Were made sure unto 
Abraham.—For the difficulties 
connected with St. Stephen’s ap- 
parent confusion of this transaction 
with that recordedin chap. xxxiii. 
19, see Note or Acts vil. 16 | 


0) Abraham was old.—As 
Isaac was thirty-seven years of age 
when Sarah died (chap. xxiii. 1), and 
forty athis marriage (chap. xxv. 20), 
Abraham, who was a centenarian at 
Isaac’s birth, would now be nearly 
140. As he lived to be 175 (chap. 
xxv. 7), he survived Isaac’s 
marriage thirty-five years, and 
lived to see Esau and Jacob nearly 
grown up. 

?) Unto his eldest servant 
of his house.—Heb., his servant, 
the elder of his house. It is the 
name of an office; and though one 
holding so confidential a post would 
be a man of ripe years, yet it is not 
probable that Abraham would send 
any one who was not still vigorous 
on so distant a journey. Eliezer of 
Damascus had held a similar office 
fifty-five years previously (chap. 
xv. 2), but this was probably a 
younger man. 

Put ... thy hand under 
my thigh.—As Jacob requires 
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Louse, that ruled over all 
that he had, “Put, I pray 
thee, thy hand under my 
thigh: “ and I will make 
thee swear by the Lorp, 
the God of heaven, and 
the God of the earth, that 
thou shalt not take a wife 
unto my son of the daugh- 
ters of the Canaanites, 
among whom I dwell: 
“put thou shalt go unto 
my country, and to my 
kindred, and take a wife 
unto my son Isaac. 
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a ch. 47, 
29. 


of Machpelah. 


© And the servant said 
unto .him, Peradventure 
the woman will not be 
willing to follow me unto 
this land: must I needs 
bring thy son again unto 
the land from whence thou 
camest ? 

And Abraham said un- 
to him, Beware thou that 
thou bring not my son 
thither again. “© The Lorp 
God of heaven, which took 
me from my father’s house, 
and from the land of my 


that Joseph should swear to him in 
the same manner (chap. xlvii. 29), 
this form of oath was evidently re- 
garded as a very solemn one. The 
meaning of it has been much dis- 
cussed, but we find the thigh in 
chap. xlvi, 26, Exod i, 5—in both 
which places it is rendered /oins— 
used as the source of posterity. 
Probably, therefore, as Tuch argues, 
it is an euphemistic manner of 
describing the circumcised member, 
which was to be touched by the 
hand placed beneath the thigh; and 
thus the oath was really by the 
holy covenant between Abraham 
and God, of which circumcision 
was the symbol. 

(6) Beware thou that thou 
bring not my son thither 
again.—The betrothal of Isaac 
and Rebekah is told with the 
utmost exactness of detail, because 
it contained two principles of 
primary importance to Abraham’s 
posterity : the first, that they were 
not to allow themselves to be 
merged among the Canaanites, but 
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remain a distinct people; for this 
intermarriage with women of their 
own race was only a means to an 
end, and not a binding law, to be 
observed for its own sake. And 
secondly, that under no circume 
stances might they return to Meso- 
potamia, but must cling devotedly 
to the land of which God had 
promised them the possession. We 
learn from verse 8 that this second 
point was regarded by Abraham 
as even more important than the 
first; and with reason. For the 
race might remain distinct even if 
Isaac took a woman of Palestine 
to wife, though there would be the 
risk of religious deterioration ; but 
if they returned to Padanaram they 
were certain to be absorbed, and 
could look for no higher lot than 
that attained to by Laban’s de- 
scendants. 

() Land of my kindred,— 
Rather, of my nativity ; and so in 
verse 4. (See Note on chap. xii. 1.) 
It is a different word from that 
rightly translated kindred in. verse 


Abraham’s Servant 
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is sent 


kindred, and which spake the servant put his hand 
unto me, and that sware|, q,32., |under the thigh of Abra- 
unto me, saying, “Unto thy | {4% |ham his master, and sware 
seed will I give this land;| }***|to him concerning that 
he shall send his angel be- matter. 

fore thee, and thou shalt 20 And the servant took 
take a wife unto my son ten camels of the camels of 
from thence. © And if the his master, and departed ; 
woman will not be willing for all the goods of his 
to follow thee, then thou master were in his hand: 
shalt be clear from this my and he arose, and went to 
oath: only bring not my Mesopotamia, unto the city 
son thither again. © And |!0"4"4 of Nahor. @? And he made 


38. Jewish interpreters say that 
by his father’s house here, and by 
his country in verse 4, Abraham 
meant Charran: but by his dirth- 
place he meant Ur of the Chaldees. 
If, therefore, the servant failed in 
obtaining a wife at Charran, he 
was to continue his journey to Ur, 
where Abraham, doubtless, had 
many relatives. 

(02) And the servant.—Why 
did not Isaac go himself in search 
of a wife? We must not conclude 
from his inactivity that the matter 
had not his full concurrence; but 
he was the heir, and according to 
Oriental manners it was fit that 
the choice should be left to a 
trusty deputy. What is peculiar 
in the narrative is the distance to 
which the servant was sent, and 
the limitation of his choice to a 
particular family; but both these 
peculiarities arose from the religious 
considerations involved. Jacob 
subsequently went in person on a 
similar errand, but we must re- 
member that Rebekah was also seek- 
ing for hima place of safety. But 
for this, and had he been the sole 
heir, she would probably have 


sent an embassy to her brother’s 
house to ask for him a wite. . 

For all the goods of his 
master were in his hand.— 
Rather, with every good thing of 
his master’s in his hand. It was 
necessary not only that the servant 
should take with him such a convoy 
as would ensure his safety and that 
of the bride on their return, but 
also such rich presents as would 
adequately represent Abraham’s 
wealth and power. 

Mesopotamia.—Heb., Aram- 
Naharaim: that is, ‘Aram of thetwo 
rivers.” Aram means highland, but 
it became the title of the whole Sy- 
rian race; and here Aram-Naharaim 
means that part of Syria which lies 
between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
It was a mountainless region, ex- 
cept towards the north, For Padan- 
aram, see Note on chap. xxv. 20. 

The city of Nahor.—This 
was Charran (chap. xxvii. 48). 
Nahor had probably migrated 
thither from Ur when Terah was 
growing old, that he might occupy 
the pastures which Abraham was 
about to abandon. 

(1) He made his camels to 
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his camels to kneel down |! #°>. to draw water: “and let 
without the city by a well} iver |it come to pass, that the 
of water at the time of} wav |damsel to whom I shall 
es os: even the time| fn, sk Let nee thy pitcher, 
at women go out to pray thee, that I may 
draw water. ©» And he drink ; and she shall say, 
ree ne wae God = my mee cis oe ahs ley 
raham, I pray camels drink also: let the 
amet send me good speed Pg, | SUE be she that thou hast 
this day, and shew kind-|“~~—"| appointed for thy servant 
ness unto my master A bra- Isaac; and thereby shall 
ham. * Behold, “I stand I know that thou hast 
here by the well of water ; shewed kindness unto my 
and the daughters of the master. 
men of the city come out|ayer.4,| “And it came to pass, 


kneel down.—Camels rest kneel- 
ing, but the servant did not unlade 
them till he knew that God had 
heard his prayer. (See verse 32.) 

By a well of water.—The 
well was the property of the whole 
city, and might be used only at a 
fixed hour; and the servant there- 
fore waits till the women came to 
draw. ‘This duty of fetching water 
is not peculiar to Oriental women, 
but to this day in most parts of 
Europe, wherever the supply comes 
from a public source, women may 
be seen thus occupied. Rebekah 
carried her pitcher upon her 
shoulder; in the south of France 
the Basque women, like the ancient 
Egyptians, carry it on their heads, 
and the habit of thus balancing it 
gives them a peculiarly erect ‘and 
graceful carriage. 

(2-14) O Lord God ...—Heb., 
Jehovah, God of my lord Abr aha. 
The word translated ‘ master” 
throughout this chapter is ’donqi, 
the ordinary word for Jord, and it 
is so rendered in verse 18. As a 
circumcised member of Abraham’s 


household, the servant prays to 
Jehovah, Abraham’s God; and 
though in verse 4 he had suggested 
a difficulty, apparently it was from 
no want of faith, but that he might 
know whether under any circum- 
stances Isaac might return to Aram- 
Naharaim. He now leaves the 
success of his mission to Jehovah ; 
and while he would use his own 
discernment in selecting from the 
troop of advancing maidens one 
whose countenance gave promise 
of goodness of heart, the fulfilment 
of the appointed signal which was 
to mark God’s approval would also 
show that she was no churlish 
woman, but one active, generous, 
and kind. 

Send me good speed this 
day. i | 
day. 

I stand.—This word here, and 
in verse 43, is not the same as that 
used in verse 30, but one that 
means I post myself, or I take my 
station. 

Thereby. by her: a 
her giving the appointed sign 
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before he had done speak- 
ing, that, behold, Rebekah 
came out, who was born to 
Bethuel, son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder. “And 
the damsel was ‘very fair 
to look upon, a virgin, 
neither had any man 
known her: and she went 
down to the well, and filled 
her pitcher, and came up. 
(9) And the servant ran to 
meet her, and said, Let 
me, I pray thee, drink a 
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1 Henh., 
good of 
counte- 
nance. 


meets Rebekah 


little water of thy pitcher. 
48) And she said, Drink, my 
lord: and she hasted, and 
let down her pitcher upon 
her hand, and gave him 
drink. © And when she 
had done giving him drink, 
she said, I will draw water 
for thy camels also, until 
they have done drinking. 
©) And she hasted, and 
emptied her pitcher into 
the trough, and ran again 
unto the well to draw 
water, and drew for all his 
camels. ©? And the man 


shall know that thou hast showed 
kindness to my lord. 

@6) The damsel.—This word 
(Heb., Va’ar) is of the common gen- 
der.in the Pentateuch, except in 
Deut. xxii. 19, where it hasthe femi- 
nine termination. It is used of 
Abraham’s young men in chaps. 
xiv. 24, xviii. 7, &c., but no less than 
twenty-two times of women. In 
the rest of the Bible the gender is 
always marked, and even here it is 
read in the feminine in the Jewish 
synagogues. We have herein 
another of the many linguistic 
proofs of the extreme antiquity of 
the Pentateuch, and it is the more 
interesting because found in a 
Jehovistic section. The same word 
is used again in verses 16 and 28. 
(See Note on chap. xliii. 8.) 

She went down to the 
well.—The water, therefore, was 
reached by a flight of steps, the 
usual rule wherever the well was 
fed by a natural spring. Cisterns, 
ou the contrary, supplied from the 


rains were narrower at the top 
than at the bottom. 

Mr. Malan (Philosophy or Truth, 
p 938), in an interesting account of 
his visit to this well, says that on 
going out from Haran in the 
evening to examine it, he found 
“a group of women filling, no 
longer their pitchers, since the 
steps down which Rebekah went 
to fetch the water are now blocked 
up, but their water-skins by drawing 
water at the well’s mouth. Every- 
thing around that well bears signs 
of age and of the wear of time; 
for as it is the only well of drink- 
able water there, it is much resorted 
to. Other wells are only for water- 
ing the flocks. There we find the 
troughs of various height for 
camels, for sheep and for goats, 
for kids and for lambs; there the 
women wear nose-rings and brace- 
lets on their arms, some of gold or 
of silver, and others of brass, or 
even of glass.” 

?) And the man wondering 


48 


Je gives her 


wondering at her held his 
peace, to wit whether the 
Lorp had made his journey 
prosperous or not. 

©) And it came to pass, 
as the camels had done 
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Jewels. 


in thy father’s house for 
us to lodge int @ And 
she said unto him, I am 
the daughter of Bethuel 
the son of Milcah, which 
she bare unto Nahor. 


“re 10, : : 
drinking, that the man} jee |°She said moreover unto 
1 5 Sor the ° 
took a golden ‘earring of | fore.” |him, We have both straw 
ead. 


half a shekel weight, and 
two bracelets for her hands 
of ten shekels weight of 
gold; © and said, Whose 
daughter art thou? tell me, 
I pray thee: is there room 


and provender enough, and 
room to lodge in. © And 
the man bowed down his 
head, and worshipped the 
Lorp. “ And he said, 
Blessed be the Lorp God 


| 


at her...—The verb is rare, 
and the LXX., Syr., and Vulg., 
followed by Gesenius and First, 
translate, “And the man gazed 
attentively at her, keeping silence, 
that he might know,” &c. The 
servant, we may well believe, was 
astonished at the exactness and 
quickness with which his prayer 
was being answered, but this is 
not the point to which the rest of 
the verse refers; rather, it sets 
him before us as keenly observing 
all she said and did, and carefully 
coming to the conclusion that the 
comely and generous maiden was 
the destined bride of the son of his 
lord. 

2) Harring.—Really nose-ring ; 
for in verse 47 the man places it 
on her nose, wrongly translated 
Jace in our version. The word 
occurs again in Ezek. xvi. 12, 
where it is rendered jewel, and 
again is placed “on the nose ;” 
it is also similarly translated jewel 
in Prov. xi. 22, where it is placed 
in “a swine’s snout.” It was 
hung not from the central cartilage 
of the nose, but from the left 


nostril, the flesh of which was 
pierced for the purpose; and such 
rings are still the usual betrothal 
present in Arabia, and are com- 
monly worn both there and in 
Persia, made not only of gold and 
of silver, but of coral, mother-of- 
pearl, and even cheaper materials. 
(See Quotation in Note on verse 
16.) Its weight, about a quarter 
of an ounce, would make it not 
more disfiguring than many of the 
personal ornaments worn at the . 
present time. 

Bracelets are profusely worn 
at this day by Oriental women, the 
whole arm to the elbow being 
usually covered by them. 

(4) Bethuel the son of Mil- 
cah, which she bare unto 
Wahor.—Rebekah mentions her 
father’s mother to show that she 
was descended from a high-born 
wife; but the servant would wel- 
come it as proving that not only on 
the father’s side, but also on the 
mother’s, she was Isaac’s cousin, 
Mileah being the daughter of 
Haran, Abraham’s brother. And 
when thus he knew that she ful- 
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of my master Abraham, 
who hath not left destitute 
my master of his mercy 
and his truth: I beimg in 
the way, the Lorp led me 
to the house of my master’s 
brethren. 

?) And the damsel ran, 
and told them of her mo- 
ther’s house these things. 
2) And Rebekah had a 
brother, and his name was 
Laban: and Laban ran 
out unto the man, unto 
the well. ©? And it came 
to pass, when he saw the 
earring and bracelets upon 
his sister’s hands, and when 
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him Home. 


he heard the words of 
Rebekah his sister, saying, 
Thus spake the man unto 
me; that he came’ unto 
the man; and, behold, he 
stood by the camels at the 
well. 6D And he said, 
Come in, thou blessed of 
the Lorp ; wherefore stan- 
dest thou without? for I 
have prepared the house, 
and room for the camels. 
®) And the man came into 
the house: and he un- 
girded his camels, and 
gave straw and provender 
for the camels, and water 
to wash his feet, and the 


filled all the conditions, he gave 
her the jewels which he was hold- 
ing in his hand, and bowed the 
head, and gave thanks. 

(3) The damsel ran, and} 
told (them of) her mother’s 
house.—The words inserted in 
italics are worse than useless. The 
wife of a sheik has a separate tent 
(verse 67), and the result of poly- 
gamy is to make each family hold 
closely together. Naturally, too, 
the maiden would first show her 
mother and the women presents of 
so special a meaning. We even find 
Laban, the brother, acting as Re- 
bekah’s representative ; and it is 
only when the final decision has to 
be given that Bethuel is allowed 
to have any voice in the matter 
(verse 50). 

@) Laban ran out unto the 
man.—Not until he had seen Re- 
bekah, as narrated in the next 


'folowed by a more detailed ac- 
count. Milcah had probably sent 
and summoned him to her tent, 
where his sister showed him her 
presents, and told him what had 
happened. He then hurried out to 
offer due hospitality to the gene- 
rous stranger. 

G1) Come in, thou blessed of 
the Lord.—This hospitality was 
in the East almost a matter of 
course, though Laban’s earnestness 
may have been increased by the 
sight of his sister’s golden orna- 
ments. More remarkable is it that 
Laban addresses the servant as 
“blessed of Jehovah;’? for we 
learn in Josh. xxiv. 2 that the mo- 
notheism of Nahor and his family 
was by no means pure. Still, 
neither were they idolaters, and the 
“other gods” whom they served 
were probably teraphim, as cer- 
tainly were the gods of Laban 


verse—this being a brief summary, 


mentioned in chap. xxxi. 30. Even 
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men’s feet that were with 
him. ©) And there was 
set meat before him to eat: 
but he said, I will not eat, 
until I have told mine 
errand. And he said, 
Speak on. 

69 And he said, I am 
Abraham’sservant. © And 
the Lorp hath blessed my 
master greatly ; and he is 
become great: and he 
hath given him flocks, and 
herds, and silver, and gold, 
and menservants, and 
maidservants, and camels, 


» LV, 


tells his Errand. 


and asses. ©? And Sarah 
my master’s wife bare a 
son to my master when 
she was old: and unto 
him hath he given all that 
he hath, ©? And my 
master made me_ swear, 
saying, Thou shalt not 
take a wife to my son of 
the daughters of the Ca- 
naanites, in whose land I 
dwell: “but thou shalt 
go unto my father’s house, 
and to my kindred, and 
take a wife unto my son. 
©) And I said unto my 


to the last these household gods 
seem to have retained a hold upon 
the affections of the nation (Hos. 
iii. 4); and probably most unedu- 
cated minds, even when their reli- 
gion is in the main true, have 
nevertheless a tendency to add on 
to it some superstitions, especially 
in the way of fashioning for them- 
selves some lower mediator, 

83) Twill not eat, until I 
have told mine errand.—Two 
points in Oriental manners are 
~ here brought into view: the first, 
that hospitality, so necessary in a 
country where there are no inns, 
was, and still is, a religion to the 
Bedouin; the second, that ccnse- 
quently he will concede anything 
rather than have his hospitality re- 
fused. Aware of this feeling, 
Abraham’s servant will not par- 
take of Laban’s bread and salt 
until he has told his request. After 
he had become Laban’s guest, La- 
ban would have been free to do as 
he liked; but he must now grant 


what is asked, or the stranger 
would decline to enter his dwelling. 

Mr. Fraser (Historical description 
of Afghanistan, chap. xi. p. 424: 
Edinburgh, 1834) and Ferrier 
(L’ Afghanistan, chap. xi. p. 119: 
ed. 1842) mention a remarkable 
custom connected with Afghan 
hospitality which admirably illus- 
trates the behaviour of Abraham’s 
servant. It is called menawdti, 
from two words signifying [I am 
come in. Any one who has a favour 
to ask goes to the tent or house of 
the person from whom he expects 
it, but refuses to sit on his carpet 
or partake of his food until he has 
granted the required boon. And 
custom makes it a point of honour 
to concede it, if it be in the power 
of the person thus appealed to. 

(33) Kindred.—Not the word so 
translated in verses 4, 7, but that 
rendered family in chaps. viii. 19, 
marg., x. 5, xii. 8, ke. Strictly, it 
signifies a subdivision of a tribe 
(Numb. i. 18). 
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master, Peradventure the 
woman will not follow me. 
«) And he said unto me, 
The Lorp, before whom 
I walk, will send his angel 
with thee, and prosper thy 
way ; and thou shalt take 
a wife for my son of my 
kindred, and of my father’s 
house: “? then shalt thou 
be clear from this my oath, 
when thou comest to my 
kindred ; and if they give 
not thee one, thou shalt be 
clear from my oath. “? And 
I came this day unto the 
well, and said, O Lorp 
God of my master Abra- 
ham, if now thou do pros- 
per my way which I go: 
“) «behold, I stand by the 
well of water ; and it shall 
come to pass, that when 
the virgin cometh forth to 
draw water, and I say to 
her, Give me, I pray thee, 
a little water of thy pit- 
cher to drink ; “ and she 
say to me, Both drink 
thou, and I will also draw 
for thy camels: Jet the 
same be the woman whom 


a ver. 13, 
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the Lorp hath appointed 
out for my master’s son. 
‘®) And before I had done 
speaking in mine heart, 
behold, Rebekah came forth 
with her pitcher on her 
shoulder; and she went 
down unto the well, and 
drew water: and I said 
unto her, Let me drink, I 
pray thee. “And she 
made haste, and let down 
her pitcher from her 
shoulder, and said, Drink, 
and I will give thy camels 
drink also: so I drank, 
and she made the camels 
drink also. “@ And I 
asked her, and said, Whose . 
daughter aré thou? And 
she said, The daughter of 
Bethuel, Nahor’sson, whom 
Mileah bare unto him: 
and I put the earring upon 
her face, and the bracelets 
upon her hands. “ And 
I bowed down my head, 
and worshipped the Lorp, 
and blessed the Lorp God 
of my master Abraham, 
which had 'led me in the 
right way to take my 


(8) The virgin.—Not the word 
used in verse 16, nor that rendered 
damsel there and in verse 14, but 
“alah, a young woman just ripen- 
ing for marriage. It is applied to 


of 
14. 


the Immanuel in Isa. vii. 


() Speaking in mine heart. 
—The 


exact and true: namely, before I 


Heb. idiom is far more 


Miriam in Exod. ii. 8, where it is | had done speaking to my heart. 


rendered maid, and to the mother 


(47) 
£t2 


Upon her face.—Heb., 


Laban and Rebekah 


master’s brother’s daughter 
unto hisson. “) And now 
if ye will deal kindly and 
truly with my master, tell 
me: and if not, tell me; 
that I may turn to the 
right hand, or to the left. 
©) Then Laban and Be- 
thuel answered and said, 
The thing proceedeth from 
the Lorp: we cannot 
speak unto thee bad or 
good. °” Behold, Rebekah 
as before thee, take her, 
and go, and let her be thy 
master’s son’s wife, as the 
Lorp hath spoken. © And 
it came to pass, that, when 
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vessels 


a ver. 56 
& 59. 


approve, 


Abraham’s servant heard 
their words, he worshipped 
the Lorn, bowing himself 
totheearth. © And the ser- 
vant brought forth ‘jewels 
of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment, and 
gave them to Rebekah: he 
gave also to her brother 
and to her mother precious 
things. : 

®) And they did eat and 
drink, he and the men 
that were with him, and 
tarried all night ; and they 
rose up in the morning, 
and he said, “Send me 
away unto my master. 


upon her nose. This mistranslation 
explains “the strange rendering 
jewel for the forehead in the mar- 
gin of verse 22. 

(°) Laban and Bethuel.— 
See Note on verse 28. Even when 
thus tardily mentioned, the father 
is placed after the brother; and of 
this we need look for no further 
explanation than that by polygamy 
the father was estranged from his 
own children, while each separate 
family held very closely together. 
Thus when Dinah was wronged, it 
was two of her mother’s sons, Si- 


meon and Levi, who avenged her’ 


(chap. xxxiv. 13—25); and so it 
was Absalom who avenged Tamar 
(2 Sam. xiii. 22). Still, Bethuel’s 
consent was finally necessary ; but 
as soon as it was given all active 
arrangements were left to the 
mother and Laban (verses 53—45), 
and Bethuel is mentioned no more. 

(83) Jewels of silver, and 


jewels of gold.—Heb., vessels. 
In ancient times a wife had to be 
bought (chap. xxxiy. 12), and the 
presents given were not mere orna- 
ments and jewellery, but articles 
of substantial use and value. 
Quickly, indeed, in a country of 
such ceremonial politeness the pur- 
chase took a more honourable 
form, but Orientals do not let their 
courtesy interfere with their inte- 
rests, and the relatives would take 


‘care that the freewill offerings did 


not fall below the usual standard. 
These went partly to the bride, and 
partly to her relatives: and as they 
are described here as going exclu 
sively to the brother and mother, 
Jewish tradition has invented the 
story that Bethuel was ill at the 
time, and died on the day of the 
servant’s arrival. But the manner 
in which Isaic speaks of him in 
chap. xxviii. 2 does not allow us to 
suppose that he was either dead at 
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6) And her brother and 
her mother said, Let the 
damsel abide with us ‘a 
Jew days, at the least ten ; 
after that she shall go. 
© And he said unto them, 
Hinder me not, seeing the 
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consents to go. 


will go. © And they sent 
away Rebekah their sister, 
and her nurse, and Abra- 
ham’s servant, and _ his 
men. © And they blessed 
Rebekah, and said unto 
her, Thou aré our sister, 


1 Or, @ 
Lorp hath prospered my | {!. | be thou the mother of thou- 
way ; send me away that) jrtis}sands of millions, and let 


I may go to my master. 
©) And they said, We 
will call the damsel, and 
enquire at her mouth. 
6) And they called Re- 
bekah, and said unto her, 
Wilt thou go with this 
man? And she said, I 


thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them. 

6D And Rebekah arose, 
and her damsels, and they 
rode upon the camels, and 
followed the man: and the 
servant took Rebekah, and 
went his way. ©) And 


the time of her departure, or that 
he was a person of no ability or 
importance. Possibly, therefore, 
polygamy had led to the custom of 
the purchase-presents going to the 
mother’s tent. , 

5) A few days, at the least 
ten.—Heb., days or a decade, which 
Onkelos, Saada, Rashi, and others 
translate as inthe margin: ‘‘a year 
or ten months.” But while this 
rendering has high Jewish author- 
ity for it, yet more probably decade 
was the name for the third part of 
amonth. It would be curious thus to 
find that the family of Terah, either 
with or instead of weeks, measured |: 
time by periods of ten days, as was 
certainly the custom of the Egyp- 
tians at one period of their history. 

8%) Wilt thou go with this 
man ?—A woman in the East has 
little choice in the matter of her 
marriage, and here, moreover, 
everything was so plainly provi- 
dential, that Rebekah, like her 


father and brother (verse 640), 
would have felt it wrong to make 
difficulties, and she expressed her 
readiness to go at once, though she 
will never sce her relatives again. 
Of course there would be some 
little delay for preparation, but 
none for leave-taking. 

@) Their sister.—Bethuel may 
have had other sons, though Laban 
only is mentioned. 

Her nurse.—How dear Deb- 
orah was, first to Rebekah, and 
afterwards to Jacob, may be seen 
by the lamentation at her death 
(chap. xxxv. 8). 

(°) Thousands of millions. 
—Heb., thousands of ten thousands. 
A million was a number which at 
this early period the Hebrews had 
no means of expressing. The bless- 
ing contains two parts : the first, the 
hope of fruitfulness founded on the 
primeval command (chap. i. 28) , 
the second, that of victory in war. 
(See chap. xxii. 17.) 
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Isaac came from the way 
of the “well Lahai-roi; for 
he dwelt in the south 
country. “) And Isaac 
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a ch. 


meets her. 


the camel. “) For she had 
said unto the servant, 
What man ds this that 
'walketh in the field to 


16. 


went out !to meditate in| it”) meet us? And the ser- 
the field at the eventide : vant had said, It is my 
and he lifted up his eyes, master : therefore she took 
and saw, and, behold, Fete vail, and covered her- 


the camels were coming. 
“® And Rebekah lifted up 
her eyes, and when she 
saw Isaac, she lighted off 


pray. 


iself. ©) And the servant 
told Isaac all things that 
he had done. © And 
Isaac brought her into his 


() The well Lahai-roi.— 
Hagar’s well (chap. xvi. 14), situ- 
ated in the “south country,” that 
is, the Negeb. (See chap. xii. 9.) 
The oasis round it became Igaac’s 
favourite residence (chap. xxv. 11), 
and was in the neighbourhood of 
Beer-sheba, where Abraham was 
dwelling when Sarah died at Heb- 
ron (chap. xxiii. 2). The journey 
of the servant would take some 
months, and during this time Abra- 
ham’s herds would be shifted from 
station to station, but it would be 
known where he was from the 
period of the year. As Isaac was 
at the station most remote from 
Chartan, Rebekah would have 
visited all his homes before arriving 
at Beer-lahai-roi. 

(63) To meditate.—Many Jew- 
ish commentators translate to pray, 
and derive one of the three Jewish 
forms of prayer from this act of 
Tsaac. But though the verb is 
rare, the substantive is used in Ps. 
civ. 34 of religious meditation ; and 
this sense well agrees with the 
whole character of the calm, peace- 
ful Isaac, already marked out as 
the type of the Lamb dumb before 
His slayers (chap. xxii. 7). 


(4) She lighted off.—Heb., 
fell: descended hastily from her 
camel. It is still the custom in the 
East for an inferior when meeting 
a superior to dismount, and advance 
on foot. Rebekah, therefore, would 
have been thought bold and dis- 
respectful had she not acknowledged 
the superiority of her lord. Be- 
sides beauty, we have already seen 
in her kindliness of heart, activity, 
and courageous submission to the 
guidance of Providence; we now 
see her modesty and courtesy to- 
wards her husband. ; 

(65) She took a vail, and 
covered herself.— Brides are 
usually taken to the bridegroom 
enveloped in a vail, which covers 
the whole body, and is far larger 
than that ordinarily worn. At the 
present time the bride-vail is 
usually red, the ordinary vail blue 
or white. By wrapping herself in 
this vail Rebekah notified that she 
was the bride. After marriage it 
was seldom worn at this early 
period, and so both the Egyptians 
und Abimelech saw Sarah’s beauty. 

(67) Sarah’s tent.—So Leah and 
Rachel had each her own tent (chap. 
xxxi. 33; but see on verse 28). 
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mother Sarah’s tent, and 
took Rebekah, and she be- 
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CHAPTER XXV.— 
©Then again Abraham 


came his wife; and he |g, ron, took a wife, and her name 


loved her: and Isaac was 
comforted after his mo- 
ther’s death. 


I, 32. 


was Keturah. © And “she 
bare him Zimran, and 
Jokshan, and Medan, and 
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ABRAHAM’S MARRIAGE WITH 
KKETURAH. 


Q) Then again Abraham 
took a wife.—This rendering im- 
plies that Abraham’s marriage with 
Keturah did not take place until 
after Sarah’s death; but this, 
though probable, is far from cer- 
tain, as the Hebrew simply says, 
And Abraham added and took a wife. 
This statement is altogether indefi- 
nite; but as Abraham was 137 
years of age at Sarah’s death, and 
lived to be 175, it is quite possible 
that, left solitary by Isaac’s mar- 
riage, he took Keturah to wife, and 
had by her six sons. The sole ob- 
jection is his own statement, in 
chap. xvii. 17, that it was a thing 
beyond nature for a man a hundred 
years old to have a son; how 
much more improbable, then, 
must it have become after fort 
more years had passed by! The 
argument on the other side, which 
would infer that the marriage took 
place in Sarah’s lifetime, from the 
fact that the birth of grandchildren 
is mentioned in verses 8 and 4, has 
little weight, as their names might 
have been subsequently added to 
bring down the genealogy to a 
later date. 

Jewish commentators cut the 
knot by identifying Keturah with 
Hagar, who in the meanwhile had, 
as they say, sct an example of ma- 
tronly virtue in the manner in 


which she had devoted herself to 
the bringing up of Ishmael. But 
in verse 6 there is an evident allu- 
sion to both Hagar and Keturah in 
the mention of Abraham’s ‘“ con- 
cubines” in the plural; and in 
1 Chron. i. 32 the children of Ket- 
urah are distinguishedfrom Hagar’s 
one son, Ishmael. To this we must 
add that as Ishmael was fourtecn 
years old when Isaac was born, he 
would be now about fifty-four years 
of age, and his mother have passed 
the period of life when she could 
bear six sons. 

The position, moreover, of Ket- 
urah was entirely distinct from 
that of Hagar. The latter was 
Sarah’s representative; and her 
son, if Sarah had remained barren, 
would have been the heir. Ket- 
urah was a secondary wife, whose 
children from the first held an 
inferior position in the household. 
So Bilhah and Zilpah became the 
substitutes of Rachel and Leah, 
and therefore their children ranked 
side by side with Reuben and 
Joseph, though not altogether on 
the same level. They were patri- 
archs, and the progenitors of tribes, 
even if the tribes sprung from them 
held a lower rank. 

?) Zimran.—The home of Ket- 
urah’s descendants is placed by 
Josephus and Jerome in Arabia- 
Felix; but the supposed traces of 
their names are untrustworthy. 

Midian is the one son of 
Keturah who had a great future 
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Midian, and Ishbak, and 
Shuah, © And Jokshan 
begat Sheba, and Dedan. 
And the sons of Dedan 
were Asshurim, and Letu- 
shim, and Leummim. 
® And the sons of Midian ; 
Ephah, and Epher, and 
Tianoch, and Abidah, and 
Eldaah. All these were 
the children of Keturah. 
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®And Abraham gave 
all that he had unto Isaac. 
But unto the sons of the 
concubines, which Abra- 
ham had, Abraham gave 
gifts, and sent them away 
from Isaac his son, while 
he yet lived, eastward, un- 
to the east country. 

And these are the days 
of the years of Abraham’s 


before him, for his race became 
famous traders (chap. xxxvii. 28) ; 
and as they are called Jledanites 
there in the Hebrew, in verse 36, it 
is probable that Medan and Midian 
coalesced into one tribe. Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses, belonged 
to them (Exod, ii. 15, 16), and en- 
riched by commerce, they became 
so powerful as to be dangerous 
neighbours to the Israelites (Judges 
vi., vii., vili.). 

Shuah.—From him perhaps 
descended Bildad the Shuhite, Job’s 
friend (Job ii. 11). The name in 
the Hebrew is different from that 
also rendered ‘‘ Shuah”’ in chap. 
XXXVili. 2. 

°) Jokshan begat Sheba, 
and Dedan.—But Shebah and 
Dedan are also described as the 
sons of Cush (chap. x. 7). We have 
here proof that these genealogies 
are to a certain extent geographical, 
and that whereas these districts at 
first were peopled by a Hamitic 
race, they were subsequently con- 
quered by men of the Semitic stock, 
who claimed Abraham for their an- 
cestor. Most probably, therefore, 
we ought not to regard Sheba and 
Dedan as the names here of men. 
As men they were the sons of Raa- 


mah, but when the sons of Jokshan 
wrested these two countries from 
the family of Cush, they called 
them sons of their progenitor, be- 
cause the dominant portion of the 
population had sprung from him. 
They appear as countries in Jer. 
vi. 20, xlix. 8; Ezek. xxv. 18, xxvii. 
16, 22, xxxviil. 13, &e. 

Asshurim, and Letushim, 
and Leummim.—tThese are cer- 
tainly not the names of men, but 
of the three tribes into which the 
Dedanites were divided. 

®) The east country.—By 
this is meant Arabia and South- 
ern Mesopotamia, where, by their 
superior vigour and organisation, 


| the descendants of Abraham were 


able to establish their supremacy 
over the natives. Burckhardt tells 
us that the Bedaween still follow 
Abraham’s practice. When their 
children are grown up, they 
give each of the younger sons 
his share of their goods (Luke 
xv. 12), whereupon they move to 
a distance, and leave the eldest 
brother in quiet possession of the 
home. 

”) An hundred threescore 
and fifteen years.—As Abra- 
ham was seventy-five years of age 
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life which he lived, an\ 


hundred threescore and 
fifteen years. © Then 
Abraham gave up the 


: : a@ ch. 23. 
ghost, and died in a good |’ is. 


old age, an old man, and 
full of years; and was 
gathered to his people. 
® And his sons Isaac and 
Ishmael buried him in the 
cave of Machpelah, in the 
field of Ephron the son of 
Zohar the Hittite, which 
_ as before Mamre ; °° “the 
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field which Abraham pur- 
chased of the sons of 
Heth: there was Abraham 
buried, and Sarah his wife. 
“DAnd it came to pass 
after the death of Abra- 
ham, that God blessed his 
son Isaac ; and Isaac dwelt 
by the ’well Lahai-roi. 

2) Now these are the 
generations of Ishmael, 
Abraham’s son, whom Ha- 
gar the Egyptian, Sarah’s 
handmaid, bare unto Abra. 


when he left Haran (chap. xii. 4), 
his sojourn in Canaan lasted just 
a century, one quarter of which 
was spent in the long trial of his 
faith before Isaac was granted to 
him. As, however, Esau and Jacob 
were born when Isaac was sixty 
years of age (chap. xxv. 26), they 


would be fifteen at Abraham’s | 


death, and probably had often seen 
their grandfather, and received his 
blessing. 

() Abraham .... . was 
gathered to his people.— 
Upon the belief in a future life im- 
plied in these words, see Note on 
chap. xv. 15, and comp. Heb. xi. 
16. 

®) His sons Isaac and Ish- 
mael.—lIsaac was now seventy-five 
years of age, and Ishmael eighty- 
nine, and the two old men, with 
their enmity long over, met as 
friends at their father’s burial. 
While Keturah’s sons were appar- 
ently sent far away into Arabia, 
Ishmael at Paran (chap. xxi. 21) 
would be at no very great distance 
from the well Lahai-roi, which was 
Isaac’s favourite residence, 


() God blessed his son 
Isaae.—With this general sum- 
mary the Yéldéth Terah concludes, 
and no portion of Holy Scripture 
is more interesting or valuable; for 
in it the broad foundation is laid 
for the fulfilment of the protevan- 
gelium contained in chap. iii. 15, 
the progenitor of the chosen race 
is selected and proved on trial, and 
the preparation made for the giving 
of the Law, and for the growing 
light of prophecy, by the nearness 
a Abraham walked with 

od. 


Tuer ToéLpéTu Isumarn. 


@) These are the genera- 
tions of Ishmael.—Following 
the usual rule of this book, Ishmael 
is not dismissed from the Divine 
presence without a short record of 
his history, after which he falls 
into the background, and the his- 
torian proceeds with his main sub- 
ject, which is the preparation for 
the forming of that race and nation 
of whom, according to the flesh, 
Christ came. These brief notices, 
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ham: “and “these are the 
names of the sons of Ish- 
mael, by their names, ac- 
cording to their genera- 
tions: the firstborn of 
Ishmael, Nebajoth; and 
Kedar, and Adbeel, and 
Mibsam, “and Mishma, 
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of Ishmae?. 


and Dumah, and Massa, 
“> Hadar, and Tema, Jetur, 
Naphish, and Kedemah : 
“these are the sons of 
Ishmael, and these are 
their names, by their 
towns, and by their castles; 
twelve princes according 


moreover, of personages not in the 
direct line of Christ’s ancestry 
have their value in God’s great 
purpose that the Jewish Messiah 
should be the Redeemer of the 
Gentiles also (Rom. x. 12); and 
consequently from the first their 
history was not alien from God’s 
counsels. 

(3-15) The sons of Ishmael. 
—Of the Arabian tribes sprung 
from Ishmael we read of Nebajoth 
and Kedar in Isa. lx. 7 as pastoral 
tribes, rich in flocks, Dumah is 
deemed worthy of a special pro- 
phecy (Zd., xxi. 11); while the 
people of Tema are described there 
in verse 14 as generous and hos- 
pitable, and in Job vi. 19 they ap- 
pear as active traders. (See also 
Jer. xxv. 28.) Jetur, Naphish, 
and other Hagarite tribes, were 
conquered by Reuben and his allies 
(1 Chron. v. 19), and Jetur beeame 
the Iturea of Luke iii. 1. For the 
occasional references made to these 
and other sons of Ishmael in classi- 
cal writers, the reader may consult 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, or 
similar works. The abode of the 
twelve tribes sprung from Ishmael 
was the northern part of Arabia, 
whence gradually they extended 
their influence, and apparently 
soon absorbed the Joktanites (chap. 
x. 26—30), themselves a kindred 
Semitic race. These genealogies 


would be inexplicable if we did 
not remember that successive 
waves of people occupied these 
lands, and that while the old names 
remained the dominant race was 
new. So the rapid growth of in- 
dividuals into tribes (as of Midian, 
chap. xxv. 2) was the result of 
races of higher civilisation and 
greater energy subduing feelie 
and less highly-developed tribes. 
Hence in verse 16 the sons of Ish- 
mael are called ‘‘ princes.” We 
gather from this that Ishmael had 
gathered round him a body of men 
of the Semitic race, of whom large 
numbers were constantly on the 
move towards HKgypt (chap. xii. 
15), and by their aid had estab- 
lished his rule in Paran, and 
handed it unto his sons. 

(6) By their towns, and by 
their castles.—Towns and castles 
in the wilderness of Paran there 
were none, but we know for cer- 
tain that the first of these words 
signified an unwalled village. (See 
Lev. xxv. 31, where it is exactly 
described ; also Ps. x. 8; Isa. xlii. 
11.) It was, however, a settled 
and permanent place of dwelling. 
The other word rendered here 
castle, but used as the equivalent 
of tent in Ps, lxix. 25, is really a 
cluster of tents, the encampment of 
a tribe, and movable. It occurs in 
Num, xxxi, 10; 1 Chron. vi. 54; 
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to their nations. -°? And 
these are the years of the 
life of Ishmael, an hun- 
dred and thirty and seven 
years: and he gave up 
the ghost and died; and 
was gathered unto his 
people. “ And they dwelt 
from Havilah unto Shur, 


fell 
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that is before Egypt, as 
thou goest towards Assyria: 
and he ‘died in the pre- 
sence of all his brethren. 
0 And these are the 
generations of Isaac, Abra- 
ham’s son : Abraham begat 
Isaac: “and Isaac was 
forty years old when he 


Ezek. xxv. 4. As is well known, 
the Arabs are divided into two 
«lasses—the dwellers in tents, who 
are ever moving from station to 
station, within certain limits, 
nevertheless, which they seldom 
pass over; and the agricultural 
class, who have fixed habitations, 
ave looked upon as inferiors, and 
probably are the remains of a con- 
quered race. To this day they 
pay a sort of rent, or black-mail, to 
the nobler Arabs. We find, then, 
this distinction already existing 
when this ¢é/déth was drawn up; 
the agricultural Arabs dwelling in 
unwalled villages, while the nomad 
tribes pitched now here, and now 
there, their clusters of black 
camels’-hair tents. And thus we 
have in these words proof that Ish- 
mael and his subjects were not all 
upon the same level; for while he, 
his sons, and his noblest retainers 
would dwell in tents, the inhabi- 
tants of the villages would be men 
of inferior origin, compelled to sub- 
mit themselves to him. 

(8) Havilah was far to the 
south, on the Persian Gulf. (See 
chap. x. 29.) 

Shur.—This was their western 
limit towards Egypt. (See chap. 
xvi. 7.) In 1 Sam. xv. 7 this 
same region is assigned to the 
Amalekites, 
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As thou goest toward 
Assyria.—This does not mean 
that Shur was on the route toward 
Assyria, but gives the eastern 
limit of the country inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishmael. 

He died.—But the Hebrew is, 
he feli—that is, his lot fell; he 
settled there. 

In the presence of.—This 
means to the east of all his brethren. 
Just as Assyria was regarded as 
lying to the north of Palestine, be- 
cause on starting the traveller jour- 
neyed in that direction, so Arabia 
was considered to be onthe east, 
for a similar reason. (But see Note 
on chap. xvi. 12.) 


Tue Téxpédra Isaac (chaps. xxv. 
19—xxxy. 29). 


Tue Brrr or Isaac’s Sons. 


0) Abraham begat Isaac.— 
The ¢éldéth in its original form 
gave probably a complete genealogy 
of Isaac, tracing up his descent to 
Shem, and showing thereby that 
the right of primogeniture belonged 
to him; but the inspired historian 
uses only so much of this as* is 
necessary for tracing the develop- 
ment of the Divine plan of human 
redemption. 

0) The Syrian.—Really, the 
Aramean, or descendant of Aram, 


Isaac prayeth 


took Rebekah to wife, the 
daughter of Bethuel the 
Syrian of Padan-aram, the 
sister to Laban the Syrian. 

0 And Isaac intreated 
the Lorp for his wife, be- 
cause she was barren: and 
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the Lorp was intreated of 
him, and Rebekah his wife 
conceived. ©? And the 
children struggled together 
within her; and she said, 
If a be so, why am I thus ? 
And she went to enquire 


(See chap. x. 22, 23.) The name 
of the district also correctly is 
“ Paddan-Aram,” and so far from 
being identical with Aram-Na- 
haraim, in chap. xxiv. 10, it is 
strictly the designation of the 
region immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charran. ‘The asser- 
tion of Gesenius that it meant 
** Mesopotamia, with the desert to 
the west of the Euphrates, in oppo- 
sition to the mountainous district 
towards the Mediterranean,’ is 
devoid of proof. (See Chwolsohn, 
Die Ssabier, i., p. 304.) In Syriac, 
the language of Charran, padama 
means a plough (1 Sam. xiii. 20), or 
a yoke of oxen (Ibid., xi. 7); and 
this also suggests that it was the 
cultivated district close to the town. 
In Hosea xii. 12 it is said that 
“ Jacob fled to the field of Aram;” 
but this is a very general descrip- 
tion of the country in which he 
found refuge, and affords no basis 
for the assertion that Padan-aram 
was the level region. TF'inally, 
fhe assertion that it is an an- 
cient name used by the Jehovist 
is an assertion only. It is the 
name of a special district, and the 
knowledge of it was the result 
of Jacob’s long-continued stay 
there. Chwolsohn says that traces 
of the name still remain in Faddan 
and Tel Faddan, two places close 
to Charran, mentioned by Yacut, 
the Arabian geographer, who 


flourished in the thirteenth cen- 


tury. 
@!) Isaac intreated the 
Lord.—This barrenness lasted 


twenty years (verse 26), and must 
have greatly troubled Isaac ; but it 
would also compel him to dwell 
much in thought upon the purpose 
for which he had been given to 
Abraham, and afterwards rescued 
from death upon the mount Jeho- 
vah-Jireh. And when offspring 
came, in answer to his earnest 
pleading of the promise, the delay 
would serve to impress upon both 
parents the religious significance of 
their existence as a separate race 
and family, and the necessity of 
training their children worthily. 
The derivation of the verb to in- 
treat, from a noun signifying in- 
cense, 18 uncertain, but rendered 
probable by the natural connection 
of the idea of the ascending fra- 
grance, and that of the prayer 
mounting heavenward (Rev. v. 8. 
vill. 4). 

(2) The children struggled 
together.—T'wo dissimilar nations 
sprang from Abraham, but from 
mothers totally unlike; so, too, 
from the peaceful Isaac two dis- 
tinct races of men were to take 
their origin, but from the same 
mother, and the contest began 
while they were yet unborn. And 
Rebekah, apparently unaware that 
she was pregnant with twins, but 
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of the Lorp. ® And the 
Lorp said unto her, 
Two nations are in thy 


womb, and two manner |, pom. 9. 
12. 


of people shall be sepa- 
rated from thy bowels ; 
And the one people shall 
be stronger than the 
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other people; and “the 

elder shall serve the 

younger. 

®) And when her days 
to be delivered were ful- 
filled, behold, there were 
twins in her womb. “ And 
the first came out red, all 


harassed with the pain of strange 
jostlings and thrusts, grew despon- 
dent, and exclaimed— 

If it be so, why am I thus ? 
—Iuterally, If so, why am I this 2 
Some explain this as meaning 
“Why do I still ive?” but more 
probably she meant, If I have thus 
conceived, in answer to my hus- 
band’s prayers, why do I suffer in 
this strange manner? It thus pre- 
pares for what follows, namely, 
that Rebekah wished to have her 
condition explained to her, and 
thereforewent to enquire of Jehovah. 

She went to enquire of the 
Lord.—Not to Shem, nor Mel- 
chizedek, as many think, nor even 
to Abraham, who was still alive, 
but, as Theodoret suggests, to the 
family altar. Isaac had several 
homes, but probably the altar at 
Bethel, erected when Abraham first 
took possession of the Promised 
Land (chap. xii. 7), and therefore 
especially holy, was the place signi- 
fied; and if Abraham were there, 
he would doubtless join his prayers 
to those of Rebekah. 

3) And the Lord said unto 
her.—Not by the mouth of Abra- 
ham, nor in a dream, but directly, 
as He spake of old to Adam and 
Eve. We read of no appearance, 
as in chap. xvii. 1, nor must we in- 
vent one. The manner in which 
Jehovah thus spake has not been 


revealed, and it is enough for us to 
know that Jehovah did speak of 
old to men. The answer is in the 
form of poetry :— 
“Two nations are in thy womb; 
And two peoples froin thy bowels shall 
be separated ; 
And people shall be mightier than 
people ; 
And the great shall serve the small.” 


The second line shows that even in 
their earliest childhood her sons 
would be unlike in character and 
unfriendly in disposition ; upon 
this follows their development into 
hostile nations, and the prediction 
that the son who started with the 
advantages of the birthright, the 
stronger physical nature, and 
superior strength in men and arms 
(chap. xxxii. 6), would, neverthe- 
less, finally hold the inferior posi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that 
the secondary cause of the vaster 
development of Jacob was his bein 
placed by Joseph in the fruitful 
Delta, where the Israelites were 
constantly joined by a stream of 
Semitic immigrants, whose move- 
ment towards Egypt is a perfectly 
authenticated fact of the history of 
those times. (See chap. xii. 15.) 

(5) Red.—Heb., admoni, a secon- 
dary reason for the name Edom. 
(See verse 30.) 

All over like an hairy gar- 
ment.—Heb., all of him—that is, 
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_ over like an hairy garment; |a Hos.i2| was called Jacob : 


and they called his name 
HKsau. ©) And after that 
came his brother out, and 


Esau’s heel ; and his name 
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a Cunning Hunter. 


and 
Isaac was threescore years 
old when she bare them. 
©? And the boys grew: 
and Esau was a cunning 


hunter, a man of the field ; 


completely—like a garment of hair: 
words rendered ‘‘a rough garment” 
in Zech. xiii. 4, where it is used of 
the jacket of sheepskin worn by 
the prophets. It appears, there- 
fore, that Esau’s body was entirely 
covered with red down, which 
developed in time into hair as 
coarse as that of a kid (chap. xxvii. 
16), and betokened a strong and 
vigorous but sensual nature. 

Esau.—The Jewish commenta- 
tors form this name from the verb 
to make, and render it well-made ; 
but the usual explanation is hairy, 
from a word now extant only in 
Arabic. 

(26) His hand took hold on 
Esau’s heel.—Usually there is a 
considerable interval—an hour or 
more—between the birth of twins; 
but here Jacob appeared without 
delay, followed immediately upon 
his brother. This is expressed by 
the metaphorical phrase that his 
hand had hold on Esau’s heel—that 
is, there was absolutely no interval 
between them. Though very rare, 
yet similar cases have been chroni- 
cled from time to time. 

His name was called Jacob. 
—The name signifies one who fol- 
lows at another’s heels. It was Kisau 
who first put upon it a bad mean- 
ing (chap. xxvii. 36), and this bad 
sense has been riveted to it by 
Jacob’s own unworthy conduct. 
It is constantly so used even in the 
Bible. Thus in Hosea xii. 3—a 
passage quoted in defence of a 


literal explanation of the metaphor 
in this verse by those who are ac- 
quainted only with the English 
Version—the Hebrew has, he Ja- 
cobed, literally, heeled—that i 18, Over- 
reached, got the better by cunning 
of—his ‘brother in the womb. This 
is the very meaning put upon the 
name by Esau, and in Jer. ix. 4 and 
elsewhere ; but it is not well ren- 
dered by our word supplant, which 
contains a different metaphor, the 
planta being the sole of the foot; 
whereas to be at a person’s heel is 
to be his determined pursuer, and 
one who on overtaking throws him 
down. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHARACTERS 
or Esau ann Jacos. Esau sELLSs 
HIS BirTHRIGHT. 


(7) The boys grew. — With 
advancing years came also the for- 
mation of their characters. Hsau 
became a skilful hunter, a ‘‘ man of 
the field”: not a husbandman, but 
one who roamed over the open un- 
cultivated wilderness (see chap. iv. 
8) in search of game; but “ Jacob 
was a plain man.” ‘This is a most 
inadequate rendering of a word 
translated perfect in Job i. 1, 8, 
Ps, xxxvii. 37, &c., though this 
rendering is as much too strong as 
that in this verse is too weak. On 
chap. vi. 9 we have shown that the 
word conveys no idea of perfection | 
or blamelessness, but only of general 
integrity. Both the word there 
and in chap. xvii. 1, and the slightly 
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and Jacob was a plain] ,2%;.|fore was his name called 
man, dwelling in tents.| — | Edom. ©? And Jacob said, 
@) And Isaac loved Esau, |’ tentson| Sell me this day thy birth- 
because "he did eat of his| jis 2 right. ©) And Esau said, 
venison: but Rebekah| ™”“”"| Behold, I am *at the point 
loved Jacob. *inm |to die: and what profit 

© And Jacob sod. pot-| re, | shall this birthright do to 
tage: and Esau came from| tha |me? “And Jacob said, 
the field, and he was faint:| pot. | Swear to me this day : and 
©) and Esau said to Jacob, — he sware unto him: and 
Feed me, I pray thee, * point “he sold his birthright unto 
*with that same red pot-| ““ |Jacob. © Then Jacob 
tage ; for Lam faint: there-|“i21% | gave Esau bread and pot- 


different form of it used here, should 
in all places be translated upright. 

Dwelling in tents.— Esau 
equally had a tent for his abode, 
but Jacob stayed at home, following 
domestic occupations, and busied 
about the flocks and cattle. Hence 
he was the mother’s darling, while 
Isaac preferred his more enterpris- 
ingson. Thus the struggle between 
the twins led also to a divergence 
of feeling on the part of the parents. 
Throughout his history Jacob 
maintains this character, and ap- 
pears as a man whose interests and 
happiness were centred in his home. 

?%) Because he did eat of his 
venison.—Literally, deeause the 
venison—that is, the produce of 
Esau’s hunting—was in his mouth ; 
in our phrase, was to his taste— 
was what he liked. The diet of 
an Arab sheik is very simple (see 
Note on chap. xviii. 6); and Isaac, 
aman wanting in physical vigour 
and adventurousness—as is usually 
the case with the children of people 
far advanced in years—both ad- 
mired the energy which Esau had 
inherited from Rebekah, and re- 
lished the fruits of it, 


(39) Jacob sod pottage.— 
The divers occupations of the two 
youths led, in course of time, to an 
act fatal to Esau’s character and 
well-being. Coming home one day 
weary, and fainting with hunger, 
he found Jacob preparing a pottage 
of lentils. No sooner did the sa- 
voury smell reach him than he cried 
out in haste, ‘‘ Let me swallow, I 
pray, of the red, this red.’’ The 
verb expresses extreme eagerness, 
and he adds no noun whatever, but 
points to the steaming dish. And 
Jacob, seeing his brother’s greedi- 
ness and ravenous hunger, refused 
to give him food until he has parted 
withthe high and sacred prerogative 
which made him the inheritor of 
the Divine promise. 

Therefore was his name 
called Edom.—Esau may have 
been called Edom, that is, Rufus, 
the red one, before, but after this 
act it ceased to be a mere allusive 
by-name, and became his ordinary 
appellation. 

@4) He did eat and drink, 
and rose up, and went his 
way.—tThese words graphically de- 
scribe Ksau’s complete indifference 
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tage of lentiles; and he 
did eat and drink, and 
‘rose up, and went his way: 
thus Esau despised his 
birthright. 


CEUAP TER: XoxXCy f= 
© And there was a famine 
in the land, beside the first 
famine that was in the 
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days of Abraham. And 
Isaac went unto Abime- 
lech king of the Philistines 
unto Gerar. 

© And the Lorpappeared 
unto him, and said, Go not 
down into Egypt; dwell 
in the land which I shall 
tell thee of : “sojourn in 
this land, and I will be 


to the spiritual privileges of which 
he had denuded himself. There is 
no regret, no sad feeling that he 
had prolonged his life at too high 
acost. And if Jacob is cunning, 
and mean in the advantage he took 
of his brother, still he valued these 
privileges, and in the sequel he had 
his reward and his punishment. 
He was confirmed in the possession 
of the birthright, and became the 
progenitor of the chosen race, and 
of the Messiah; but henceforward 
his life was full of danger and diffi- 
culty. He had to flee from his 
brother’s enmity, and was _ per- 
petually the victim of fraud and the 
most cruel deceit. But gradually 
his character ripened for good. He 
ceased to be a scheming, worldly- 
minded Jacob, and became an 
Israel, and in his pious old age we 
see a man full of trust and faith in 
God, unworldly and unselfish, and 
animated by tender and loving 
feeling. Purified by his early in- 
firmities, and with all his better 
nature strengthened and sanctified 
by sorrow, he shows himself worthy 
of his second name, and becomes 
“a prince with God.” 


XXVI. 
ADVENTURES OF IsAac AT GERAR. 
@) Isaac went.... unto 


Gerar.—Following the stream of 
Semitic migration (chap. xii. 15), 
Isaac had originally purposed going 
to Egypt, but is commanded by 
God to abide in the land, and upon 
so doing he receives the assurance 
that he will be confirmed in the 
inheritance of the promises made 
to his father. Isaac was now dwell- 
ing at the well Lahai-Roi, and 
though the exact site of this place 
is unknown, yet it lay too far to the 
south for Isaac to have gone to 
Gerar on his direct way to Egypt. 

?) The Lord appeared unto 
him.—Only once besides does Je- 
hoyah manifest himself to Isaac 
(verse 24), and sixty years had now 
passed since the revelations recorded 
in chap. xxii. Excepting to Abra- 
ham, it was only at rare and distant 
intervals that God spake to the pa- 
triarchs. The greater part of their 
lives was spent under the control 
of the same ordinary Providence as 
that which governs our actions 
now; but on special occasions God 
was pleased to confirm their faith 
in Him in a way not necessary now 
that we have had made known to 
us the whole counsel of God. 

@&4 These countries. — On 
the archaic form of the pronoun 
these, see Note on chap. xix. 8. 
The countries are enumerated in 
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with thee, and will bless 
thee ; for unto thee, and 
unto thy seed, “I will give 
all these countries, and 
I will perform the oath 
which I sware unto Abra- 
ham thy father; “and I 
will make thy seed to 
multiply as the stars of 
heaven, and will give unto 
thy seed all these coun- 
tries; and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed; be- 
cause that Abraham obeyed 
my voice, and kept my 
charge, my commandments, 
my statutes, and my laws. 

®And Isaac dwelt in 
Gerar: and the men of 
the place asked him of his 
wife ; and he said, She is 
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a ch. 13. 
15, & 15. 
18. 


with Wife. 


my sister: for he feared 
to say, She is my wife; 
lest, said he, the men of 
the place should kill me 
for Rebekah ; because she 
was fair to look upon. 
®And it came to pass, 
when he had been there a 
long time, that Abimelech 
king of the Philistines 
looked out at a window, 
and saw, and, behold, Isaac 
was sporting with Rebekah 
his wife. ©And Abime- 
s.| lech called Isaac, and said, 
‘| Behold, of a surety she is 
thy wife: and how saidst 

thou, She is my sister? 

And Isaac said unto him, 

Because I said, Lest I die 

for her. ° And Abime- 

lech said, What is this 


chap. xv. 19—21. For the “oath,” 
see chap. xxii. 16; and for the 
metaphor, “as the stars,’’ see chap. 
xv. 5. 

’) He said, She is my sister. 
—We have already seen that Abra- 
ham at Gerar showed no conscious- 
ness of having done wrong in 
denying his wife (chap. xx. 2); and 
we now find Isaac imitating his 
example with even less reason for 
his conduct. The circumstances 
are, however, different. It is the 
people who inquire about Isaac’s 
relation to Rebekah, and though 
she was “fair to look upon,” yet no 
annoyance followed upon his denial 
of her. The king after “a long 
time”’ detects their intimacy; but 
there are no presents, and no marks 


ofrespect to Rebekah, and no friend- 
ship. It is only after long quarrels, 
during which Isaac is obliged to 
withdraw to a long distance from 
Gerar, that finally peace is mado 
between them. 

(8) Abimelech.— Upon this title 
of the Philistine monarchs see Note 
on chap. xxi. 22. As eighty years 
had elapsed since Abraham’s s0- 
journ in Gerar, it is highly im- 
probable that the same king was 
still reigning ; but both king and 
people maintain on this occasion . 
the good character previously de- 
served. The Philistines, however, 
at this period, were a feeble colony 
of strangers, and were kept in re- 
straint by a sense of their weakness. 
They had received a vast accession 
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thou hast done unto us? 
one of the people might 
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Great. 


that land, and ‘received in 
the same year an hundred- 


lightly have lien with thy |’ jouna. | fold : andthe Lorp blessed 
wife, and thou shouldest him. ¢ And the man 
have brought guiltiness |, yer, | Waxed great, and *went 
upon us. “ And Abime-|° went’ | forward, and grew until he 
lech charged all his people, | “"” | became very great; “ for 
saying, He that toucheth he had possession of flocks, 
this man or his wife shall 3or.tus-| and possession of herds, 


surely be put to death. 
{) Then Isaac sowed in 


of strength from abroad before they 
became formidable enemies of the 
Israelites at the end of the period 
of the Judges. (See chap. x. 14.) 
(?) Isaac sowed in that land. 
—When Abraham planted a tama- 
risk-tree at Beer-sheba (chap. xxi. 
33) it showed that he regarded the 
place as a permanert residence, 
which it was worth his while to 
adorn, and to provide for its in- 
creasing pleasantness. Isaac. and 
Jacob took a still further step in 
advance towards a settled life when 
they began to cultivate plots of 
ground. At first, however, Isaac 
did no more than the Bedaween do 
at present; for they often sow a 
piece of land, wait till the crop is 
ripe, and then resume their roving 
habits. Permanently to till the soil 
is with them a mark of inferiority 
(chap. xxv, 16). But the tendency, 
both with Abraham and Isaac, had 
long been to remain in the region 
about Beer-sheba. Isaac had been 
driven thence by the famine, by 
which he had probably lost much 
of his cattle, and many even of his 
people. Apparently he, was even 
so weakened thereby as to be no 
match for the Philistines of Gerar. 
His large harvest recouped him for 


and great store of *ser- 
vants: and the Philistines 


his losses, and made him once more 
a prosperous man ; and in due time 
Beer-sheba was again his home, 
and with settled habits agriculture 
was sure to begin. 

An hundredfold.—The Heb. 
is, a hundred measures, but the word 
is unknown elsewhere, and the 
LXX. and Syriac read, a hundred 
of barley, measures being under- 
stood, as in Ruth ui. 15. Hero- 
dotus (Book i. 193) mentions two 
—and eyen three—hundredfold as 
possible in Babylonia; but our 
Lord seems to give one hundred- 
fold as the extreme measure of 
productiveness in Palestine (Matt. 
xiii. 8). Such a return, like 
Isaac’s, would be rare and extra- 
ordinary. 

04) Great store of servants. 
—Marg., husbandry. In Job i. 3 
the word is rendered household in 
the text, and husbandry again in 
the margin. Literally it means 
making employment, and answers to 
our word business. But if in a 
man’s life there is much activity 
and plenty to do, there must be 
people to do it, and profits made 
whereby to maintain them. And 
thus the translation, “ great store 
of servants,’’ gives the sense; but 
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envy him. 


envied him, @ For all the | #*?., | death of Abraham: and he 
wells which his father’s called their names after the 
servants had digged in names by which his father 
the days of Abraham his had called them. 
father, the Philistines had 49) And Isaac’s servants 
stopped them, and filled digged in the valley, and 
them with earth. found there a well of 
a) And Abimelech said ‘springing water. ©) And 
unto Isaac, Go from us; the herdmen of Gerar did 
for thou art much mightier |? Tt | strive with Isaac’s herd- 
than we. ° And Isaac de- | tnion.| men, saying, The water zs 
parted thence, and pitched our’s: and he called the 
his tent in the valley of name of the well °Esek ; 
Gerar, and dwelt there. because they strove with 
@) And Isaac digged him. © And they digged 
again the wells of water, another well, and strove 
which they had digged in for that also: and he called 
the days of Abraham his the name of it *Sitnah. 
father ; for the Philistines _|@)And he removed from 
had stopped them after the ' Hutret| thence, and digged another 


we see besides that Isaac kept them 
all actively employed. 

(8) The wells.—In the East 
the digger of a well is regarded as 
a public benefactor ; but the Philis- 
tines stopped those that Abraham 
had digged, probably because they 
regarded his possession of them, 
though confirmed by the covenant 
between him and Abimelech (chap. 
xxi. 32), as an intrusion upon their 
rights as the people of the country. 
Envious, too, at the rapid increase 
of an alien’s wealth, they deter- 
mined to drive Isaac away; and 
for this no expedient would be 
more effectual than the preventing 
him from procuring water for his 
cattle. Following upon this came 
an express command of the king to 
depart, which Isaac obeyed ; for he 
had sought refuge there because of 


the famine, and had no right to 
continue at Gerar, if the people 
refused their hospitality. 

(7) The valley of Gerar.— 
The word xahal, rendered “valley,” 
means a narrow defile through 
which a summer torrent flows. In 
the bed of these streams water can 
generally be found by digging, 
and Isaac hoped that he was far 
enough from the city for the 
enmity to cease. But he was mis- 
taken, though he seems for a short 
period to have been left in peace. 

(8-22) Isaac digged again 
the wells - —This activity 
of Isaac called forth anew the op- 
position of the, Philistines.. His 
first well. was in the wady of 
Gerar, and was. the more valuable 
because it was not the mere 
remains of the water of the 
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well; and for that they 
strove not: and he called 
the name of it ! Rehoboth; 
and he said, For now the 
Lorp hath made room for 
us, and we shall be fruitful 
in the land. 

“) And he went up from 
thence to Beer-sheba. 
©“) And the Lorp appeared 
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1 That is, 
Room. 


' Beer-sheba. 


unto him the same night, 
and said, I am the God of 
Abraham thy father: fear 
not, for I am with thee, 
and will bless thee, and 
multiply thy seed for my 
servant Abraham’s sake. 
©) And he builded an altar 
there, and called upon the 
name of the Lorp, and 


torrent, but was fed by a spring, 
as we learn from its being called 
“a well of living water.” But 
though Isaac had a right to these 
wells by reason of the old covenant 
between his father and the king, 
yet when his claim was resisted he 
abandoned the well, but in token 
of displeasure called it Eselk, con- 
tention. When compelled to resign 
his next well he called it by a 
harsher name—Sitnah, enmity ; 
for their opposition was developing 
into bitter persecution. And now, 
wearied with the strife, he with- 
drew far away, and the Philistines, 
having gained their end, followed 
him no farther. In quiet, there- 
fore he again dug a well, and 
called it Rehoboth, wide open 
spaces. It has been identified with 
one in the wady Ruhaibeh, now 
stopped up, but originally twelve 
feet in diameter and cased with 
hewn stone. It lies to the south 
of Beersheba, at a distance of 83 
leagues, and about forty miles 
away from Gerar. 

(3-2) He went up from 
thence to Beer-sheba.—This 
was a very serious act on Isaac’s 
part. He leaves the solitudes 
where he had found a refuge from 
the enmity of the Philistines, and 
returns to a place scarcely five 


leagues distant from their city. 
Should the old rancour revive, it 
may now take the form of actual 
war. And next, he does not go 
back to the well Lahai-Roi, where 
he had so long resided, but to 
Beer-sheba, his father’s favourite 
home. It was aclaim on his part 
to the rights and inheritance of 
Abraham, and the claim was ad- 
mitted. The same night Jehovah 
appears to him, bids him put away 
his fears, and renews to him the 
promises which were his by the 
right of his birth. 

My servant Abraham.—A 
title of high honour and signifi- 
cance, given to Moses repeatedly, 
to Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 29), to Israel 
(Isa. xli. 8), and to the Messiah 
(Isa. lii. 13). It means God’s 
prime minister and vicegerent. 

He builded an altar.—In 
returning to Beer-sheba, Isaac had 
apparently faced the dangers of his 
position, through confidence in the 
promises made to his father, with 
whom he identified himself by 
taking up his abode at his home. 
And no sooner are the promises 
confirmed to him than he restores 
the public worship of God in the 
very place where Abraham had 
established it (chap. xxi. 33). 

Digged a well.—The word is 
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pitched his tent there: and 
there Isaac’s servants dig- 
ged a well. 
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have sent me away from 
you? And they said, 
‘We saw certainly that the 


1 Heh., 

©) Then Abimelech went | 5”2,| Lorp was with thee: and 
to him from Gerar, and we said, Let there be now 
Ahuzzath oneof his friends, an oath betwixt us, even 
and Phichol the chief cap- |, ye», | betwixt us and thee, and 
tain of hisarmy. ©? And/ 372" |let us make a covenant 
Isaac said unto them,| ** |with thee; © ?’that thou 
Wherefore come ye to me, wilt do us no hurt, as we 


seeing ye hate me, and 


have not touched thee, and 


not that previously used in the 
chapter, but one that signifies the 
re-opening of the well which 
Abraham had dug, but which had 
become stopped by violence or 
neglect. 

(6) Abimeiech went to him. 
—The return of Isaac to Beer- 
sheba was a matter of serious im- 
portance also to Abimelech. The 
Philistines were themselves an 
alien race, and an alliance between 
Isaac and Ishmael, and others of 
the Semitic stock, might end in 
their expulsion from the country. 
Abraham had also heen confederate 
with the Amorites (chap. xiv. 13), 
and on friendly terms with the 
Hittites (chap. xxiii. 6), the two 
most powerful races of Canaan, 
and they might be ready to aid his 
son. When, then, Isaac thus re- 
traced his steps, Abimelech, un- 
certain of Isaac’s purpose, deter- 
mined to offer peace and friendship, 
and to propose the renewal of the 
old covenant which had existed 
between Abraham and the people 
of Gerar. 

Ahuzzath.— This is one of 
several points peculiar to this 
narrative; but it is uncertain 
whether it be a proper name, or 


whether, with the Targum and 
Jerome, we are to understand by it 
a company, that is, an escort of 
friends. If it be a proper name, 
the rendering should be, Ahuzzath, 
his friend, that is, his confidant 
and privy counsellor. 

Phichol.—See Note on chap. 
xxi. 22. 

(7) Wherefore come ye to 
me ?P—Isaac’s return had brought 
matters to a crisis, and the king 
must now decide whether there 
was to be peace or war. 

(8,29) et there be now an 
oath.—The word literally signifies 
a curse. Each side uttered an im- 
precation, with the prayer that it 
might fall upon himself if he broke 
the terms of the covenant. 

Let us make a covenant.— 
Heb., cut. (See Note on chap. xv. 
10, 18; where also see the explana- 
tion of this use of the word curse.) 

The Lord was with thee... 
blessed of the Lord.—This use 
of the word “Lord,” that is, 
Jehovah, is very remarkable. In 
chap. xxi. 22, 28 Abimelech uses 
the term Elohim, God, in accord- 
ance with the careful discrimina- 
tion in the use of the names of the 
Deity often previously referred t>. 
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as we have done unto thee |! 7 
nothing but good, and have 
sent thee away in peace: 
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oath. 


and Tsaae. 


hat 
An 


the same day, that Isaac’s 
servants came, and told 
him concerning the well 


thou art now the blessed which they had digged, 
of the Lorp. “© And he and said unto him, We 
made them a feast, and|,,, | have found water. “ And 
they did eat and drink. | 1s, 7 | he called it'Shebah: there- 
®) And they rose up be-| xe |fore the name of the city 
times in the morning, and "lis *Beer-sheba unto this 
sware one to another: and day. 
Isaac sent them away, and| Bc. | ©) And Esau was forty 
they departed from him in| — ‘| years old when he took to 
peace. wife Judith the daughter 
®) And it came to pass of Beeri the Hittite, and 
By the long residence, first of |Canaan by Joshua (Josh. xv. 28). 


Abraham and then of Isaac, in 
their territory, the Philistines 
would indeed have become better 
acquainted with the religion of the 
patriarchs ; but as Jehovah was not 
their special title for the Deity 
(Exod. vi. 3), we must conclude, 
with Rosenmiiller, that it was 
Moses who wrote Jehovah in the 
place of the word actually em- 
ployed by Abimelech. We gather, 
however, that the king did not use 
any generic or heathen names of 
the Deity, but that whereby the 
patriarchs worshipped their cove- 
nant God, and his so doing was 
probably intended as an act of 
homage to Him. 

32) We have found water. 
—aAs there are two wells at Beer- 
sheba, it is uncertain whether this 
was Abraham’s well, re-opened by 
Isaac (see verse 25), or a new 
one. 

(8) Therefore the name of 
the city is Beer-sheba unto 
this day.—There was no city at 
this time at Beer-sheba, but one 
is mentioned at the conquest of 


This note, as is the case generally 
with those which speak of a thing 
existing “unto this day,” was 
added by Ezra and the men of the 
Great Synagogue, after the return 
from Babylon (comp. chap. xxii. 
14); and its meaning is that, 
whereas Abraham’s name had been 
forgotten while the place lay 
desolate, this remarkable coin- 
cidence of the water being again 
found, just when the covenant had 
been confirmed by the customary | 
sevenfold sacrifice, so impressed the 
minds of the people that the title 
of Beer-sheba never again passed 
into oblivion. 


Esau’s MarriaGE witH CANAAN- 
ITIsH WOMEN. 


(4) Esau was forty years 
old.—He was therefore of exactly 
the same age as Isaac was when, 
sixty years before, he married 
Rebekah, But by thus intermarry- 
ing with idolaters Esau violated 
the great principle laid down by 
Abraham (chap. xxiv. 3), forfeited 
thereby his birthright, and, as such 
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Bashemath the daughter of |*s2-" | and his eyes were dim, so 
Elon the Hittite: © which that he could not see, he 
“were ‘a grief of mind un- |! 7/7 | called Esau his eldest son, 
to Isaac and to Rebekah. | %//|and said unto hin, My 
son: and he said unto him, 

CHAPTER XXVILI.| i2S.| Behold, hereamI. © And 
— And it came to pass,| — | he said, Behold now, I am 


that when Isaac was old, 


old, I know not the day 


marriages were illegal, is even 
called a fornicator in Heb. xii. 16- 
As his conduct was regarded by 
his parents with “grief of mind” 
—Heb., bitterness of spirit: that is, 
with mingled anger and sorrow— 
Esau partially repented, and took 
as a third wife a daughter of 
Ishmael (chap. xxviii. 9). In the 
Téldéth Esau (chap. xxxvi. 2, 3) 
the names are different, and a 
fourth wife, of the inhabitants 
of Seir, takes the place of 
Judith. 

Judith.—The names are re- 
markable, as showing that the 
Hittites spoke a Semitic tongue. 
Judith is the feminine form of 
Judah, and means praised. Beeri 
can scarcely be the original name 
of the father, as it means well-finder, 
but was probably gained by his 
skill in discovering water. We 
find it, however, in the genealogy 
of Hosea (Hos. i. 1). Bashemath 
or Basmath, the fragrant, was the 
name also a daughter of Solomon 
(1 Kings iv. 15); and Elon, oak- 
grove, was the name of a judge 
(Judges xii. 11). 

As this conduct of Esau prepares 
the mind for his final rejection and 
loss of the birthright, the place of 
these two verses would rightly be 
at the beginning of chap. xxvii, 
The Jews arrange them asa separate 
section. 


XXVIII. 
JACOB BY SUBTILTY OBTAINS THE 
Finstporn’s BieEssinc. 


0) It came to pass.—The im- 
portance of this chapter is manifest. 
Just as in Abraham’s life the 
decision had to be made which of 
the two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, 
was to be the heir of the promise, 
so, here again, there is the same 
Divine election (Rom. ix. 10—13): 
but while Abraham obeyed, though 
with heavy heart (chap. xxi. 11), 
Isaac even struggled against God’s 
will, and his assent was obtained 
by human craft working tortuously 
to effect that which God would 
have wrought in His own better 
way. In this casc, however, the 
sons are more closcly allied, being 
twins, born of the same mother, but 
the younger following so closely 
upon the very heels of the elder as 
to secm, even at his birth, as if 
in cager pursuit. They grow up 
strangely unlike—the one brave, 
active, vigorous, but indifferent to 
everything save earthly things. In 
his skill and love of hunting, Esau 
is the very counterpart of Ishmael. 
The other is calm, sedentary, keenly 
alive to business, devoted to domes- 
tic pursuits, but chiefly valuing 
the spiritual privileges for which 
Abraham had left his distant home, 
and become a wanderer in the 
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of my death: ® now there- 
fore take, I pray thee, thy 
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Esau for Venison. 


weapons, thy quiver and 
thy bow, and go out to the 


highlands of Canaan. Thoroughly 
as all honest men must disapprove 
of the mean way in which Jacob 
bought the birthright, yet, at 
least, he valued that which Esau so 
despised as to sell it for the gratifi- 
cation of a hungry appetite. And 
now again the transfer is ratified by 
means of another unworthy artifice, 
but Esau this time is grieved and 
distressed; for at least he loved 
his father, and gave proof of the 
possession of the same warm heart 
that made him afterwards fall so 
lovingly upon his brother’s neck, 
and kiss him with tears of hearty 
affection (chap. xxxiil. 4). 

For Jacob, it must be said that 
he sought no earthly good. It was 
not the elder brother’s share of the 
father’s wealth that he wanted, 
All that was Isaac’s he resigned to 
Esau, and went away to push his 
fortunes elsewhere. Even when 
he returned with the substance he 
had gotten in Padan-aram, he 
was no match for Esau (chap. 
Xxxxilil. 1), though Isaac was still 
living. While, too, Esau violated 
the family law laid: down by 
Abraham, Jacob confoimed to it. 
By marrying Canaanitish women, 
Esau forfeited by his own act the 
birthright which previously he had 
sold; for his children being illegiti- 
mate (Heb. xii. 16), could not 
inherit the promise. What was 
utterly wrong in Rebekah’s and 
- Jacob’s conduct was that they used 
miserable artifices to do that which 
should have been left to God; and 
Isaac was equally wrong in trying 
to make void and annul the clear 
intimation of prophecy (chap. xxv. 
Ws ie. 

18 


Isaac was old.—Isaac was now 
117 years of age, but he lived to 
be 180 (chap. xxxv. 28). (See 
Excursus on Chronology ot Jacob’s 
Life at end of this book.) He had 
thus sixty-three more years to live, 
but not only himself (verse 2), but 
Esau also expected his speedy 
decease (verse 41). Probably, 
therefore, his failing eyesight was 
the result of some acute disorder, 
which so enfeebled his general 
health that he had grown despon- 
dent, and thought his death near. 
But evidently he recovered, and 
attained to a good old age. It 
seems, however, that though the 
lives of the patriarchs were so long 
extended, yet that their bodily 
vigour slowly decayed through the 
latter portion of their days. Jacob 
when but 130 speaks of himself as 
a grey-haired old man, already 
upon the brink of the grave (chaps, 
xlii. 38, xlvii. 9). Moreover, the 
term o/d is used in a very general 
sense in the Old Testament, and 
thus Samuel is described as old in 
1 Sam. viii. 1, when we should have 
spoken of him as at most middle- 
aged. 

®) Thy quiver.—This word 
does not occur elsewhere, and is 
rendered in the Targum and 
Syriac a sword. As it is derived 
from a root signifying to hang, 
it probably means, like our word 
hanger, a sort of knife; but all 
that we can say for certain is that 
it was some sort of hunting im- 
plement. 

Take me some venison.— 
The Heb. is hunt me a hunting. 
“« Venison,” the Latin venatio, means 
anything taking by hunting. 
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field, and ‘take me some 
venison; “ and make me 
savoury meat, such as I 
love, and bring 7 to me, 


that I may eat; that my |! fc» 


soul may bless thee before | 
I die. 

© And Rebekah heard 
when Isaac spake to Esau 
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of Jacob 


his son. And Esau went 
to the field to hunt for 
venison, and to bring %. 
® And Rebekah spake un- 
to Jacob her son, saying, 
Behold, I heard thy father 
speak unto Esau thy bro- 
ther, saying, “” Bring me 
venison, and make me 


(4) Savoury meat.—On therare 
occasions on which an Arab sheik 
tastes flesh, it is flavoured with 
almonds, pistachio nuts, and raisins. 
It would thus-not be easy for Isaac 
to distinguish the taste of the flesh 
of a kid from that of an antelope. 
As the Arabs always spare their own 
tlocks and herbs, the capture of a 
wild animal gives them the greater 
pleasure, and a feast thus provided 
seemed to the patriarch a proper 
occasion for the solemn decision 
which son should inherit the pro- 
mises made to Abraham. 

That my soul may bless 
. thee.—We gather from the solemn 
blessing given to his sons by Jacob 
(chap. xlix.) that this was a 
prophetic act, by which the 
patriarchs, under the influence of 
the Spirit, and in expectation of 
death, decided to which son should 
belong the birthright. Jacob when 
dying bestowed it on Judah (verses 
S—12). But here Isaac resisted the 
Spirit; for the clear warning had 
been given that ‘the elder should 
serve the younger ”’ (chap. xxv. 23). 
Isaac may have been moved to this 
act by indignation at the manner in 
which Esau had been induced to 
sell the birthright, and in annulling 
that sale he would have been within 
his rights; but he was not justi- 
fied in disregarding the voice of 


prophecy, nor in his indifference to 
Esau’s violation of the Abrahamic 
law in marrying heathen women. 
And thus he becomes the victim of 
craft and treachery, while Jacob is 
led on to a deed which was the 
cause of endless grief to him and 
Rebekah, aud has stained his char- 
acter for ever. But had Jacob 
possessed the same high standard 
of honour as distinguished David 
afterwards, he would equally have 
received the blessing, but without 
the sin of deception practised upon 
his own father. 

©) Rebekah heard.—She was 
possibly present when Isaac gave 
the order, and he may even have 
wished her to know his determina- 
tion to give the blessing to his 
favourite son. But the words filled 
her with dismay. She had, no 
doubt, treasured the prophecy of 
Jacob’s ultimate superiority, and 
now it seemed as if the father would 
reverse it. Had her faith been pure 
and exalted, she would have known 
that God would fulfil His word 
without her help; but all alike act 
from unworthy motives, and all 
have their meed of punishment. 
But here the fault began with Isaac, 
and Rebekah probably considered 
that she was preventing a grievous 
wrong. 


\) Before the Lord (Jehovah). 
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savoury meat, that I may 
eat, and bless thee before 
the Lorp before my death. 
© Now therefore, my son, |° 
obey my voice according 
to that which I command 
thee. ©Go now to the 
flock, and fetch me from 
thence good two kids of 
the goats ; and I will make 
them savoury meat for thy 
father, such as he loveth: 
“ and thou shalt bring 2 
to thy father, that he may 
eat, and that he may bless 
thee before his death. 

a And Jacob said to 
Rebekah his mother, Be- 
hold, Esau my brother 7s 
a hairy man, and I am a 
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1 Heh., 
desir- 
able. 


Rebekah. 


smooth man: ©) my father 
peradventure will feel me, 
and I shall seem to him 
as a deceiver; and I shall 
bring a curse upon me, and 
not a blessing. “® And his 
mother said unto him, Up- 
on me be thy curse, my 
son: only obey my voice, 
and go fetch me_ them. 
{9 And he went, and fetch- 
ed, and brought them to 
his mother: and his mother 
made savoury meat, such 
as his father loved. 

©) And Rebekah took 
‘goodly raiment of her 
eldest son Esau, which 
were with her in the house, 
and put them upon Jacob 


Rebekah has been accused of insert- 
ing words which Isaac had not 
used ; but it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that more is recorded of Isaac’s 
address to his son than the main 
sense. Still, these words had a 
meaning to Jacob which they did 
not bear to Esau. The latter cared 
for his fatker’s blessing, partly from 
natural affection, but chiefly be- 
cause of the temporal benefits con- 
nected with it. To Jacob its value 
consisted in the covenant between 
Jehovah and the family of Abra- 
ham. 

) Two good kids.—These 
would be about equal to one antelope 
or animal of the larger game. 
After Isaac had eaten of the flesh, 
so solemn an occasion would doubt- 
less be marked by a feast for those, 
at least, in the foremost tents, if 


not for all the household and fol- 
lowers of Isaac. 

(8) Upon me be thy curse.— 
No curse followed upon their con- 
duct; but, on the contrary, Isaac 
acknowledged the substantial justice 
of the act of Rebekah and her son, 
and confirmed Jacob in the posses- 
sion of the blessing (verse 33). It 
seems strange, nevertheless, that 
neither of them had any scruples 
at the immorality of the deed, but 
apparently thought that as the end 
was right they were justified in 
using falsehood and treachery. 

(5) Goodly raiment.—It has 
been supposed that the elder son 
held a sort of priestly office in the 
household, and as Isaac’s sight was 
growing dim, that Hsau ministered 
for him at sacrifices. Evidently the 
clothing was something special, and 
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her younger son: “and 
she put the skins of the 
kids of the goats upon his 
hands, and upon the smooth 
of his neck: “” and she 
gave the savoury meat and 
the bread, which she had 
prepared, into the hand of 
her son Jacob. 

a8) And he came unto his 
father, and said, My father: 
and he said, Here am I; 
who art thou, my son? 
4) And Jacob said unto his 
father, Iam Esau thy first- 
born ; I have done accord- 
ing as thou badest me: 
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1 Heh., 
before 
me. 


Jacob. 


arise, I pray thee, sit and 
eat of my venison, that 
thy soul may bless me. 
2 And Isaac said unto his 
son, How és ¢ that thou 
hast found 72 so quickly, 
my son? And he said, 
Because the Lorp thy God 
brought 7 !to me. ©? And 
Isaac said unto Jacob, 
Come near, I pray thee, 
that I may feel thee, my 
son, whether thou be my 
very son Esau or not. 
©) And Jacob went near 
unto Isaac his father ; and 
he felt him, and said, The 


such as was peculiar to Esau: for 
ordinary raiment, however hand- 
some, would not have been kept in 
the mother’s tent, but in that of 
‘sau or of one of his wives. 

(6) The skins of the kids.— 
In hot countries the coats of animals 
are far less thick and coarse than in 
cold climates, and some species of 
Oriental goats are famous for their 
soft, silky wool. But in those cases 
in which men have their bodies 
covered with hair, it is by no means 
of a delicate texture. In Cant. iv. 1 
Solomon’s hair is compared to that 
of a flock of goats. 

) Arise ... sit and eat.— 
The Hebrews at this time, and for 
centuries, sat at their meals (1 Sam. 
xx. 25). It was from the Romans 
that they learned to recline at table, 
as we find was their custom in the 
Gospels. It is a mistake, moreover, 
to suppose that Isaac was a bed- 
ridden old man, for Jacob bids him 
arise and seat himself. Nor does 


he help him, though his sight was 
weak. -It is only when com- 
manded to draw near that he lets 
his father touch him. 

0) Because the Lord thy 
God brought it to me.—ZJa- 
cob does not keep up his acting 
well here, for it was not in accord- 
ance with Esau’s character to see 
anything providential in his suc- 
cess in hunting. This may have 
helped to arouse Isaac’s suspicions, 
who immediately proceeds to exa- 
mine him. 

(?) Come near... that I may 
feel thee.—Besides the answer, in 
a style very different from Esau’s 
way of thinking, Isaac was sur- 
prised at the short delay in bring- 
ing the savoury meat; for the game 
had to be sought ata distance away 
from the cattle-pastures. Though, 
too, the voices of the twins had a 
certain degree of similarity, yet 
they would also have their pecu- 
liarities, and Isaac detected | the: 
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voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of 
Esau. “) And he discerned 
him not, because his hands 
were hairy, as his brother 
Esau’s hands: so he blessed 
him. “™ And he said, Art 
thou my very son Esau? 
And he said, lam. “And 
he said, Bring i near to 
me, and I will eat of my 
son’s venison, that my soul 
may bless thee. And he 
brought tz near to him, and 
he did eat : and he brought 
him wine, and he drank. 
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a Heb. 
11. 20. 


Jacob. 


©) And his father Isaac 
said unto him, Come near 
now, and kiss me, my son. 
© And he came near, and 
kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, 
and blessed him, and said, 

See, the smell of my son 
is as the smell of a field 
which the Lorp hath 
blessed : © therefore “God 
give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of 
corn and wine: “ let peo- 
ple serve thee, and nations 


difference. But the artifice of the 
kid-skins fitted, no doubt, cleverly 
to Jacob’s hands and neck saved 
him from detection ; for after Isaac 
had passed his hands over him, his 
doubt entirely vanished. 

6) Come near now, and 
kiss me, my son.—This was the 
solemn preparation for the giving 
of the blessing. Isaac’s suspicions 
had now quite passed away. He 
had eaten and drunk, and the time 
had now come for the decision 
which son was to inherit the pro- 
mise. 

27) As the smell of a field.— 
From the abundance of aromatic 
plants, the pastures of Palestine 
are peculiarly fragrant; but Isaac, 
deceived by the scent of Esau’s own 
garments, intended probably to 
contrast the pure sweetness of one 
whose life was spent in the open 
field with the less pleasant odour 
which Jacob would bring with him 
from the cattle-shed. 

(8) Therefore God give thee. 


—Heb., And the Elohim give thee 

Here, as not unfrequently is the 
case, the name Elohim follows im- 
mediately upon that of Jehovah. 
As the blessings of dew and fertile 
land are the gifts of the God of 
nature, the use of the title Elohim. 
is in accordance with the general 
rule. 

The fatness of the earth.— 
Heb., the fatnesses. that is, the fat 
places. In the countries where 
Esau and Jacob were to have their 
homes, the land varies from dis- 
tricts of extraordinary fertility to 
regions of barren rock and sterile 
sand. It was these rich fields 
which Isaac’s blessing conveyed to 
Jacob. 

Wine.—Not the word used in 
verse 25, but tirosh, the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape. It thus 
goes properly with corn, both being 
the natural produce of the field, 

(29) Tuet people serve thee.— 
Heb., peoples. Up to this point the 
blessing had been general, but now 
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bow down to thee: be lord 
over thy brethren, and let 
thy mother’s sons bow 
down to thee: cursed be 
every one that curseth 
thee, and blessed be he 
that blesseth thee, 

© And it came to pass, 
as soon as Isaac had made 
an end of blessing Jacob, 
and Jacob was yet scarce 
gone out from the presence 
of Isaac his father, that 
Esau his brother came in 
from his hunting. ©? And 
he also had made savoury 
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1 Heb., 
trem- 
bled 
with @ 
great 
trem- 
bling 
greatly. 


2 Heb., 
hunted. 


From Hunting. 


meat, and brought it unto 
his father, and said unto 
his father, Let my father 
arise, and eat of his son’s 
venison, that thy soul may 
bless me. © And Isaac 
his father said unto him, 
Who aré thou? And he 
said, I am thy son, thy 
firstborn Esau. © And 
Isaac ‘trembled very ex- 
ceedingly, and said, Who ? 
where zs he that hath*tak- 
en venison, and brought 7 
me, and I have eaten of 
all before thou camest, and 


Isaac bestows the birthright, carry- 
ing with it widespread dominion, 
precedence over all other members 
of the family, and special blessed- 
ness. The phrases “ thy brethren” 
and “thy mother’s sons” include 
all nations sprung from Abraham, 
and all possible offshoots from 
Tsaac’s own descendants, 

Cursed ... and blessed.— 
This is a special portion of the 
blessing given to Abraham (chap. 
xii. 3); but Isaac stops short with 
this, and does not bestow the 
greater privilege that ‘in him 
should all families of the earth be 
blessed”? (chaps. xii. 3, xxii. 18, 
xxvi. 4). The reason for this may 
be that it was a blessing which God 
must grant, and not man; or he 
may have had misgivings that it 
was more than Esau was worthy to 
receive; or, finally, his whole con- 
duct being wrong, he could see and 
value only the earthly and lower 
prerogatives of the birthright. 
Subsequently he bestows the Abra- 


hamic blessing upon Jacob in gene- 

ral terms (chap. xxviii. 4); but- 
this, its highest privilege, is con- 

firmed to Jacob by Jehovah Him- 

self (iid, verse 14). 

(1) He also had made.—Heb., 
he also made. Esau returned just 
as Jacob was leaving Isaac’s pre- 
sence. ‘There would still be some 
considerable delay before the cap- 
tured game was made into savoury 
meat. 

(33) Isaac trembled very ex- 
ceedingly.—This was not from 
mere vexation at having been so 
deceived, and made to give the 
blessing contrary to his. wishes. 
What Isaac felt was that he had 
been resisting God. In spite of the 
prophecy given to the mother, and 
Ksau’s own irreligious character 
and heathen marriages, he had de- 
termined to bestow on him the 
birthright by an act of his own 
will; and he had failed. But ho 
persists no longer in his sin. Ac- 
knowledging the Divine purpose, 
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have blessed him? yea, and |! Th3t is. 


he shall be blessed. © And 
when Esau heard the words 
of his father, he cried with 
a great and exceeding bit- 
ter cry, and said unto his 
father, Bless me, even me 
also, O my father. “And 
he said, Thy brother came 
with subtilty, and hath 
taken away thy blessing. 
5) And he said, Is not he 
rightly named ‘Jacob? for 
he hath supplanted me 
these two times: he took 
away my birthright ; and, 
behold, now he hath taken 
away my blessing. And 


he said, Hast ‘thou not |“ 


12. 
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plunter 


2 Or, sup- 
ported. 


to Jacob. 


reserved a blessing for 
me ? 

®) And Isaac answered 
and said unto Esau, Be- 
hold, I have made him thy 
lord, and all his brethren 
have I given to him for 
servants; and with corn 
and wine have I *sustained 
him: and what shall I do 
now unto thee, my son ? 

8) And Esau said unto 
his father, Hast thou but 
one blessing, my father ? 
bless me, even me also, 


sup- 


O my father. And Esau 
lifted up his voice, “and 
wept. 


eb. 


17. &) And Isaac his father 


he has no word of blame for Re- 
bekah and Jacob, but confirms to 
him the possession of the birth- 
right, and declares, ‘‘ Yea, he shall 
be blessed.” 

(36) Is not he rightly named 
Jacob ?—In thus playing upon 
his brother’s name, Esau has had a 
lasting revenge ; for the bad sense 
which he for the first time put 
upon the word Jacob has adhered 
to it, no doubt, because Jacob’s own 
conduct made it only too appro- 
priate. Its right meaning is “‘ one 
who follows close upon another’s 
heels.” (See Note on chap. xxv. 
26). 

tis Hast thou but one bles- 
sing ?—Only one son could in- 
herit the spiritual prerogatives of 
the birthright, and the temporal 
lordship which accompanied it. 
And even lower earthly blessings 


would avail little if Esaun’s descen- 
dants were to be subject to the do- 
minion of the other brother’s race. 
With some mitigation, then, of his 
lot Esau must now be content. 

() Isaac his father answer- 
ed.—Unwillingly, and only after 
repeated entreaty and earnest ex- 
postulation, and even tears, upon 
Esau’s side, does Isaac bring him- 
self to the effort to lessen in any 
way the painful consequences to 
his favourite son of his brother 
having robbed him of the blessing. 
Plainly, he felt that he had endea- 
voured to do what was wrong, and 
was afraid lest he should still be 
found resisting God’s will. 

Thy dwelling shall be the 
fatness.—Heb., thy dwelling shall 
be of the fat places of the earth. 
(See Note on verse 28.) But most 
modern expositors consider that the 
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answered and said unto 
hin, 

Behold, “thy dwelling 
shall be 'the fatness of the 
earth, and of the dew of 
heaven from above; “and 
by thy sword shalt thou 
live, and shalt serve thy 
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a ver. 28. 


1 Or, of 
the fat- 
ness. 


on Esau. 


brother ; and it shall come 
to pass when thou shalt 
have the dominion, that 
thou shalt break his yoke 
from off thy neck. 

“) And Esau hated Ja- 
cob because of the blessing 
wherewith his father bless- 


preposition should not be translated 
“of,” but from, that is :— 
“ Behold thy dwelling shall be away from 
the fat places of the earth, 
And away from the dew of heaven from 
above, : 
And by (Heb., wpon—depending upon) 
thy sword thou shalt live,” &c. 


By this rendering the parts of the 
blessing agree together. Those 
who have fertile lands live by agri- 
culture, but the inhabitants of 
sterile regions must look to more 
adventurous enterprises for a 
living. So the Swiss, like the 
Greeks of old, long served as mer- 
cenaries in the armies of other 
states. Idumia, though not desti- 
tute of fruitful tracts, and even 
famous for its orchards, was, as 
a whole, sterile and unproductive, 
and the people were restless and 
unquiet. Moreover, Isaac had al- 
ready given the corn-land and 
vineyards to Jacob (verse 37), and 
had no second gift of them in his 
power, Itis no answer to this to 
say that as the same preposition is 
used in verse 28, it cannot have a 
contrary sense in the two blessings. 
It there follows a verb of giving, 
and necessarily has a partitive sig- 
nification. Here there is nothing 
absolutely to settle its meaning, 
and we are left to the general sense. 
Possibly, Isaac may have purposely 
used an ambiguous word; but the 


meaning as a whole is clear. Esau 
was to inhabit a land which by its 
barrenness would force him to a 
life of adventure, military service, 
and freebooting. 

°) When thou shalt have 
the dominion.—This rendering 
of a rare and difficult Hebrew word 
is scarcely more than a guess made 
by two or three ancient Jewish 
commentators. Its real meaning 
here and in Jer. ii. 31, Hosea xi. 
12, is to toss the yoke—be restless 
and unquiet. The prophecy of 
Edom’s subjection to his brother 
was .literally fulfilled, as Idumea 
was for ages a mere dependency 
upon Judah; but in the days first 
of Joram, and then of Ahaz, it re- 
volted, and recovered its freedom. 
It was again conquered by Hyrca- 
nus, the nephew of Judas Macca- 
beeus ; nor was its subject condition 
altered by the fact that the dynasty 
of the Herods was of Edomite ex- 
traction. In troubled times, then, 
it broke the yoke from its neck; 
but generally Edom served his 
brother. 


JACOB IS SENT AWAY BY Hts Fa- 
THER AND Moruer to Haran. 


() The days of mourning 
for my father are at hand.— 
Esau evidently expected that his 
father’s death was near, and such 
also was Isaac’s own expectation 
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ed him: and Esau said 
in his heart, The days of 
mourning for my father 
are at hand; “then will I 
slay my brother Jacob. 


2) had. 
@) And these words of |“? 


Esau her elder son were 
told to Rebekah: and she 
sent and called Jacob her 
younger son, and said unto 
him, Behold, thy brother |, 
Esau, as touching thee, 
doth comfort himself, pur- 
posing to killthee. “ Now 
therefore, my son, obey my 
voice ; and arise, flee thou 
to Laban my brother to 
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XXVII. to kill Jacob. 
Haran; “and tarry with 
him a few days, until thy 
brother’s fury turn away ; 
“until thy brother’s anger 
turn away from thee, and 
he forget that which thou 
hast done to him: then I 
will send, and fetch thee 
from thence: why should 
I be deprived also of you 
both in one day ? 

“9 And Rebekah said to 
Isaac, ’I am weary of my 
life because of the daugh- 
ters of Heth: if Jacob 
take a wife of the daugh- 
ters of Heth, such as these 


(verse 2); but he recovered, and 
lived for more than half a century. 
Perhaps on this account another 
translation has been suggested, 
namely, “Days of mourning for 
my father are at hand: for I will 
slay Jacob.” But there is no sup- 
port for this in the Hebrew, and it 
represents Hsau as utterly inhuman; 
whereas, with all his faults, he had 
a warm, loving heart. Chap. xxviii. 
ought to have begun here, as the 
break at the end of verse 46 is very 
injurious to the meaning. 

(2) These words of Hsau.— 
Though spoken “in his heart,” 
Esau had evidently made no secret 
of his evil purpose, and Rebekah 
therefore determines to send Jacob 
to her father’s house, not merely 
for safety, but that he might take 
a wife from among his own kin- 
dred. He was now formally ac- 
knowledged as the heir of the birth- 
right and of the promises made to 
Abraham, and must therefore con- 


form to the principle laid down in 
his own father’s case, and marr 

into the family of Nahor. “She 
sends, therefore, and calls him” to 
her tent, and takes secret counsel 
with him; and Jacob consents to 
take this distant journey. Thus the 
separation of mother and son, and 
long and painful travel, are the 
immediate result of their scheming. 

(4) A few days.—Like Esau 
(verse 41), Rebekah expected that 
Isaac’s end was near. Really Jacob 
was absent for forty years, and 
while Isaac lived to see him return, 
Rebekah saw him again no more. 
Yet this was better than for Esau 
to slay him, and then, like another 
Cain, to be banished far away. 

(48) Rebekah said to Isaac.— 
With this begins a new act. In the 
previous five verses we had the 
general results of Rebekah’s guile : 
we havenow the special consequence 
of Jacob’s departure for Haran. 
Upon Rebekah’s communication to 
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which are of the daughters | .;2:%5, |of Bethuel thy mother’s 
of the land, what good| — |father; and take thee a 
shall my life do me? wife from thence of the 
daughters of Laban thy 

CHAPTER XXVIII. mother’s brother. And 
—And Isaac called Ja-|*i°*"*|God Almighty bless thee, 
cob, and blessed him, and and make thee fruitful, 
charged him, and said unto and multiply thee, that 
him, Thou shalt not take thou mayest be 'a multi- 
a wife of the daughters of |: nev, | tude of people; “and give 
Canaan. Arise, go to) Sintiy | thee the blessing of Abra- 
Padan-aram, to the house | jropie | ham, to thee, and to thy 


Isaac follows his decision in the 
next chapter. In the Hebrew there 
is no break from the beginning of 
chap. xxvii. to the end of verse 9 
of chap. xxviil. 


XXVITI. 


@) Isaac called Jacob... .. 
—Though Rebekah’s primary mo- 
tive was her concern for Jacob’s 
safety, yet we must not imagine 
that his marriage was a mere pre- 
text. On the contrary, now that 
he was acknowledged as the first- 
born, both he and she would have 
been abandoning his high position 
had they not arranged for the ful- 
filment of his duty in this respect. 
What is remarkable is the frankness 
of Isaac’s conduct. There is no 
attempt to substitute Esau for Ja- 
cob, nor to lessen the privileges of 
the latter, but with hearty cheer- 
fulness he blesses the younger son, 
and confirms him in the possession 
of the whole Abrahamic blessing. 

() Padan-aram.—Sce Note on 
chap. xxv. 20. Throughout this 
verse Isaac shows a much more in- 
timate acquaintance with the family 
at Haran than was possessed by 
Abraham. (Comp. chap, xxiv. 4.) 


And though we gather from verse 
5 that Bethuel was now dead, yet 
it is evident that he was a person 
of more importance than is supposed 
by the Rabbins, who ascribe to his 
feebleness or death the prominent 
part taken by Laban in his sister’s 
marriage. It was this greater know- 
ledge which made Isaac send Jacob 
in person, and not a deputy. With 
a few trusty attendants he would 
journey till he reached the usual 
caravan route which led through 
Damascus to Haran, and would 
then attach himself to some trading 
company for escort and society. 

© God Almighty.—Heb., #l 
Shaddai. Asit was Isaac’s purpose 
in this blessing to confirm Jacob in 
the possession of the promises made 
to Abraham, he is careful to use 
the same title as that borne by God 
in the coyenant whereby the land 
of Canaan was given to his seed, 
and of which the sacrament of cir- 
cumcision was the seal. (See chap. 
Xvii. 1.) 

A multitude of people— 
Heb., a congregation of peoples. This 
is not the word used in chap. xvii. 4, 
but one that signifies an assembly, 
especially one summoned for re- 
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Esau marries 


seed with thee; that thou 
mayest inherit the land 
‘wherein thou art a stran- 
ger, which God gave unto 
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XXVIII. an Ishmaelite, 
him a charge, saying, Thou 
shalt not take a wife of 
the daughters of Canaan ; | 
and that Jacob obeyed 


Abraham. © And Isaac}! #°%>.°’| his father and his mother, 
sent away Jacob: and he/ #7" |and was gone to Padan- 
went to Padan-aram unto aram; “and Esau seeing 
Laban, son of Bethuel the that the daughters of Ca- 
Syrian, the brother of Re- naan *pleased not Isaac his 
bekah, Jacob’s and Esau’s father ; © then went Esau 
mother. 2 Heb» |unto Ishmael, and took 

© When Esau saw that} ¢? | unto the wives which he 
Isaac had blessed Jacob,| ¢* | had Mahalath the daugh- 
and sent him away to Pa- ter of Ishmael Abra- 
dan-aram, to take him a ham’s son, the sister 
wife from thence; and that of Nebajoth, to be his 
as he blessed him he gave wife. 


ligious purposes. Like the Greek 
word for church, ecclesia, it comes 
from aroot signifying ‘‘to convoke.” 
It subsequently became the regular 
phrase for “the congregation of 
Israel” (Ley. xvi. 17), and implies 
even here that the nations descended 
from Jacob would have a religious 
significance. 

©) Jacob’s and EKsau’s 
mother.—This insertion of par- 
ticulars already well known is in 
exact accordance with the Oriental 
manner of writing, which, more- 
over, is very careful in impressing 
all matters of family relation on the 
mind. (Comp. chap. xxv.12.) It 
is worthy of notice that as Jacob 
has now been confirmed in the 
possession of the birthright by the 
father as well as by the mother, his 
name is placed first. 


Esau Marrizs A DAUGHTER OF 
IsHMAEL. 


(6) When Esau.—The solemn 


transfer of the birthright to Jacob, 
and Isaac’s complete assent thereto, 
must have been the cause of no 
little grief to Esau, and evidently 
it made him feel that he had greatly 
contributed to this result by his 
own illegitimate marriages. When, 
then, he sees Jacob sent away to 
obtain a wife, in accordance with 
the rule established by Abraham, 
he determines also to conform to it, 
and marries a daughter of Ishmael. 
She is called Bashemath in chap. 
xxxvi. 3, and described in both 
places as ‘“‘the sister of Neba- 
joth,” in order to show that as 
Nebajoth “the firstborn” (chap. 
xxy. 13) was ‘undoubtedly the 
son of Ishmael by his first wife, 
“whom Hagar took for him out 
of the land of Egypt” (chap. 
xxi. 21), so also Mahalath shared 
in this precedence, and. was not 
the daughter of any of Ishmael’s 
subsequent wives, or of a concu- 
bine. 
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Jacob’s 


0) And Jacob went out |* Quiet 
2, Chor stones of that place, and 


Tun. 


from Beer-sheba, and went 
_ toward *Haran. “ And 
he lighted upon a certain 
place, and tarried there all 
night, because the sun was 
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BO. 
cir. 1760. | dreamed, and behold a lad- 


XXVIII 


Dream. 
‘set; and he took of the 


put them for his pillows, 
and lay down in that 
place to sleep. “? And he 


Jacosp’s DREAM. 


(0) And Jacob.—Thoungh this 
history is called the Téldéth Isaac, 
yet it is really the history of Jacob, 
just as the 7éldéth Terah was the 
history of Abraham, and the Té/déth 
Jacob, beginning at chap, xxxvil. 2, 
is the history of Joseph. Up to 
this time all had been preparation, 
but now at length Jacob is con- 
firmed in the possession of the birth- 
right, and made the heir of the 
Abrahamic blessing; and hence- 
forward his fortunes solely occupy 
the inspired narrator, though Isaac 
had still sixty-three years to live. 
(See Note on chap. xi. 27.) 

(1) He lighted upon a cer- 
tain place.—Heb., he lighted upon 
the place. The article probably sig- 
nifies that it was the place appointed 
for the revelation, though lighted 
upon by Jacob by chance. As it 
lay twelve miles north of Jerusalem, 
in the mountains of Ephraim, Jacob 
had already been at least four days 
on the route (see Note on chap. 
xxii. 4); and though we are not to 
suppose that Isaac would send away 
the son who was heir of the bless- 
ing without a few trusty servants 
(nor does the expression in chap. 
xxxil. 10 require it), yet Jacob 
would none the less feel the so- 
lemnity of the journey, and the 
difficulties which surrounded him, 
Well may he have asked whether 
El Shaddai would confirm him in 
the possession of that which he had 


defiled by fraud and cunning. And 
thus, meditating much and praying 
much, he had in those four days 
drawn near to God, and is at last 
accepted. The interest in Jacob's 
lite lies in the gradual improvement 
and progress of his character. Re- 
ligion was always a reality to him; 
but at first it was of a low type, 
and marred by duplicity and earthly 
scheming. His schemes succeed, 
but bring with them sorrow and 
trial; and trial purifies him, and 
gradually he advances into a region 
of unselfish and holy piety. Though 
to the last he was a man sagacious, 
and full of expedients, yet the no- 
bler part of his character finally 
had the supremacy. , 

He took of the stones .... 
—Heb., he took one of the stones of 
the place, and put it as his bolster. 
Jewish commentators identify the 
place with Mount Moriah, and say 
that the stone which Jacob placed 
under his head was one of those 
which had formed the altar upon 
which Isaac had been bound for 
sacrifice. The name Beth-el signi- 
fied, they add, the temple, and as 
makém—place—is thrice used in 
this verse, it mysteriously fore- 
shadowed the three temples—Solo- 
mon’s, Zerubbabel’s, and Herod’s— 
which successively occupied the 
site. More probably Beth-el was 
really the town of that name, and 
these explanations are allegorical 
rather than expository. 

(*) Behold a ladder... — 
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God’s Promise GENESIS, XXVIII. to Jacob. 
der set up on the earth, ach. 35. | be as the dust of the earth, 
— oa top - i ee oo zu ae vat 2 ea 
eaven: and beho e abroad ’to the west, an 
angels of God ascending mea | the east, and to the 
Ook di it: | brea | north 
Gs)And, behold; the Lorn| * land in thee, and in thy 
stood above it, and said, I seed shall all the families 
am the Lorp God of Abra-|, peut. | of the earth be blessed. 
ham thy father, and the} ~™ |“ And, behold, I am with 
God of Isaac: the land thee, and will keep thee 
whereon thou liest, to thee |cen.z2/in all places whither thou 
will I give it, and to thy) 1s; | goest, and will bring thee 
seed; “and thy seed shall} 20.4 again into this land; for I 


Isaac had confirmed Jacob in the | 


possession of the blessing before he 
started on his long journey, but it 
was necessary that he should also 
have the Divine ratification of his 
appointment; for the chief privi- 
lege was the covenant with God 
previously confirmed to Isaac, his 
father (chap. xvii. 19—21). Day 
after day, then, he travels forward, 
anxious and oppressed, feeling as 
he went farther from his home the 
responsibilies attending upon that 
birthright which he had coveted 
so eagerly. His lot was now a 
repetition of that of Abraham ; 
but he had travelled from Haran 
with a noble following, and by ex- 
press command. Jacob had at most 
but a few attendants, and no voice 
from God had ever as yet reached 
him. But faith in Him was growing 
strong, and the Divine ratification 
to Him of the Abrahamic covenant 
was at length vouchsafed. In his 
sleep he sees a ladder, or staircase, 
rising from the ground at his side, 
and reaching up to heaven. It tells 
him that heaven and earth are 
united, and that there isa way from 
qne to the other. Upon thes stairs 


“messengers of Elohim are ascend- 
ing and descending,” carrying up 
to God men’s prayers, and the tale 
of their wants and sorrows, of their 
faith and hope and trust; and 
bringing down to them help and 
comfort and blessing. Atthe head 
of the ladder Jehovah himself 
stands. The word is that used in 
chap. xxiv. 13, and signifies that 
the Deity was not thereaccidentally, 
but that He holds there His per- 
manent station. Finally, Jehovah 
from His heavenly post confirms to 
Jacob all the promises made from 
the time when Abraham- left Ur 
of the Chaldees, and assures him of 
His constant presence and pro- 
tection. 

It has been pointed out that each 
of the three stages in the dream 
has emphasis given to it by the 
word dehold, and that this rises to 
a climax at the third repetition, 
when the covenant God is seen 
stationed at the head of this path- 
way between earth and heaven. 
But besides this, the value of 
Jacob in Jehovah’s sight arises 
now from his being the appointed 
ancestor of the Messiah, in whom 
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The House 


will not leave thee, until 
I have done that which I 
have spoken to thee of. 

a6) And Jacob awaked 
out of his sleep, and he 
said, Surely the Lorp is in 
this place; and I knew 2 
not. @? And he was afraid, 
and said, How dreadful is 
this place! this 7s none 
other but the house of 
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1 That 
is, The 
house 


of God, 


of God. 


God, and this is the gate 
of heaven. 

as) And Jacob rose up 
early in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had 
put for his pillows, and 
set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of 
it. And he called the 
name of that place 'Beth- 
el: but the name of that 


all the families of the earth were 
to be blessed (verse 14). Christ, 
too, is the Way symbolised by this 
ladder (John xiv. 6), and the 
bridge of union between the 
material and the spiritual world 
(1 Tim. ii. 5). Our Lord, accor- 
dingly, Himself claims that “the 
angels of God ascend and descend 
upon him” (John i. 41). 

(6) Surely the Lord (Jehovah) 
is in this place.—Jacob was not 
unaware of the omnipresence of 
the Deity: what astonished him 
was that Jehovah should thus 
reveal Himself far away from the 
shrines where he was worshipped. 
Rebekah had gone to one of these 
to inquire of Jehovah (chap. xxy. 
22), and probably to a shrine in 
the very neighbourhood of the 
place where Jacob was sleeping 
(chap. xii. 8). But first Abraham, 
and then Isaac, had for so long 
made Beer-sheba their home, that 
Jacob probably knew little about 
the sanctity of the spot, and felt 
himself far away from all the 
religious associations of his youth, 
and from that “presence of 
Jehovah” which in antediluvian 
times had also been supposed to be 
confined to certain localities (chap. 
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iv. 16). But one great object of 
the dream was to show that 
Jehovah watches over the whole 
earth, and that messengers to and 
fro come from him and return unto 
Him. 

(7) How dreadful.—tThe 
manifestation of God must always 
inspire awe and dread, but not 
fear: for where He reveals Him- 
self, there is ‘‘ the gate of heaven” 
—the appointed entrance for 
prayer now, and for admission to 
the glorified life hereafter. 

a8) Jacob ... took ‘the 
stone... andsetit up fora 
pillar._In so doing, Jacob’s 
object was to mark the spot where 
so important a communication had 
been made to him. But besides its 
use as a memorial, it would enable 
him to identify the place upon his 
return, and pay there his vows. 
And as oil was the symbol of the 
dedication of a thing to holy uses, 
he pours oil upon the top of 
it. 

@°) Beth-el - . GLuz.—tIn 
Josh. xvi. 1, 2, we find that Luz 
and Beth-el were distinct places, 
though near one another; and with 
this agrees the present passage. 
For plainly, Jacob and his atten- 
6 


Jacob's 


city was called Luz at the 
first. “And Jacob vowed 
a vow, saying, If God will 
be with me, and will keep 
me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on, 
®) so that I come again to 
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XXVIII. Vow. 
my father’s house in peace; 
then shall the Lorp be my 
God: ™and this stone, 
which I have set for a 
pillar, shall be God’s house : 
and of all that thou shalt 
give me I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee. 


dants did not go inside the city, 
but slept on the open ground; and 
as they would carry their provi- 
sions with them, they would need 
no supplies from its Canaanite 
inhabitants, Probably at the time 
of Joshua’s conquest Beth-el was 
rather a holy place than a town; 
and when Ephraim seized upon 
Luz and put the people to the 
sword (Judges i. 23—25), the 
victors transferred the name of 
Beth-el to it. Thus the spot where 
Jacob slept would not be the town 
of Beth-el, but some place a mile or 
two away. 

(0-22) Then shall the Lord 
(Jehovah) be my God.—This is 
a false translation, and gives a 
wrong sense. Jacob, in his vow, 
which implies no doubt on his 
part, but is his acceptance of terms 
of the covenant, says; “If Elohim 
will be with me, and will protect 
me on this journey that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat and 
clothing to wear, and if I come 
again in peace to my _ father’s 
house, and Jehovah will be my 
Elohim, then this stone which I 
have set up as a pillar shall be 
Beth-Elohim ; and of all that thou 
shalt give me I willsurely pay thee 
tithes.’? Verses 20 and 21 are a 
recapitulation of the mercies of 
which he was to be the recipient, 
while in verse 22 Jacob states 


what shall be his vow of grati- 
tude. 

But what was a Beth-Elohim ? 
It has been supposed that it was a 
sort of cromlech, set up to be itself 
an object of adoration. Attention 
has also been called to the Baitylia, 
or stones “ possessed of a soul,” 
which the Phoenicians are said by 
Eusebius (Pracp. Evang. i. 10) to 
have worshipped ; and it has been 
thought, with some probability, 
that the word is a corrupt form of 
the Hebrew Beth-Elohim. These 
Baitylia, however, were meteoric 
stones, and their sanctity arose 
from their having fallen from 
heaven, Stones, moreover, set up 
at first simply as memorials may 
in time have been worshipped, and 
hence the prohibition in Lev, 
xxvi. 1, Deut. xvi. 22; but there 
is no trace of any such idolatrous 
tendency here. Jacob apparently 
meant by a Beth-Elohim a place 
where prayer and offerings would 
be acceptable, because God had 
manifested Himself there; and 
His vow signified that if, preserved 
by Jehovah’s care, he was per- 
mitted to visit the place again, he 
would consecrate it to Jehovah’s 
service, and spend there in 
sacrifice, or in some other way to 
His honour, the tithe of whatever 
property he might have ac- 
quired, 
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Jacob comes 


CHAPTER XXIX.— 
® Then Jacob !went on his 
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to Haran. 


the well’s mouth. © And 
thither were all the flocks 


journey, and came into the}, ,,,, | gathered: and they rolled 
land of the *people of the| ‘é ae. the stone from the well’s 
east. And he looked, mouth, and watered the 
and behold a well in the sheep, and ie oer: — 
field, and, lo, there were). again upon e well’s 
three flocks of sheep lying |" aha” mouth in his place. “And 
by it; for out of that well ere | Jacob said unto them, My 
they watered the flocks: brethren, whence be ye! 


anda great stone was upon 


And they said, Of Haran 


XXIX. 


MarriaGE or Jacos with LEAH 
AND RacHEL, 


Q) Jacob went on his jour- 
ney.—Heb., Jacob lifted up his 
feet, that is hastened forward. 
Confirmed in the possession of the 
birthright by God as well as man, 
and encouraged by the promise of 
the Divine presence, and of a safe 
return home, he casts no wistful 
glances back, but pursues his 
journey under the inspiriting 
influence of hope. 

The people of the east.— 
Usually the Arabians are designa- 
ted by this phrase, but it here 
signifies the tribes who inhabited 
northern Mesopotamia, 

@) Behold a well in the 
field._This was not the well 
whence Rebekah drew the water ; 
for it was in the field, the open 
pasture ground, whereas Rebekah’s 
well was just outside the city 
(chap. xxiv. 11), and she  ob- 
tained the water by going down 
the steps which lead to it (édid. 
16). 

A great stone was upon 
the well’s mouth.—The region 
round Haran, though fertile, is 
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very dry, and the chief use of the 
stone was to prevent the well from 
being choked with sand. As the 
proper translation is the stone upon 
the well’s mouth was great, it would 
also serve to prevent the well from 
being used, except at fixed times; 
for it probably required the 
strength of two or three men 
(comp. Robinson, Bibi. Res. ii. 180) 
to remove it; mor does the 
language of verse 10 necessaril 

imply that Jacob rolled it away 
without the aid of others. Besides 
this, the stone may have marked 
that the well was private property ; 
for, as we have seen in the account 
of the covenants of Abraham and 
Isaac with Abimelech, no posses- 
sion was more valued than that of 
wells. And as we find the 
shepherds all waiting for Rachel, 
and that immediately on her 
arrival the stone is rolled away, 
and her sheep watered first, while 
the rest, though they had been 
there long before her, yet have 
to bide their time till her wants 
are supplied, it is probable that 
Laban had at least a first claim 
upon its enjoyment. No such 
courtesy was shown to the 
daughters of Jethro (Exod, ii. 17). 


He meels 


arewe. And he said un- 
to them, Know ye Laban 
the son of Nahor? And 
they said, We know him. 
And he said unto them, 
1Ts he well? And they 
said, He is well: and, be- 
hold, Rachel his daughter 
cometh with the sheep. 
And he said, Lo, *# is 
yet high day, neither is 
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1 Heb., Is 
there 
peace 
to him? 


Rachel. 


they roll the stone from 
the well’s mouth ; then we 
water the sheep. 

® And while ye yet spake 
with them, Rachel came 
with her father’s sheep: 
for she kept them. © And 
it came to pass, when Ja- 
cob saw Rachel the daugh- 
ter of Laban his mother’s 
brother, and the sheep of 


a time that the cattle |2 Hep |Laban his mother’s bro- 
should be gathered toge-| ay is ther, that Jacob went near, 
grew 


ther: water ye the sheep, 
and go and feed them. 
And they said, We can- 
not, until all the flocks be 
gathered together, and ti// 


and rolled the stone from 
the well’s mouth, and 
watered the flock of La- 
ban his mother’s brother. 
“DAnd Jacob kissed Ra- 


) Laban the son of Nahor. 
—tLaban was really the son of 
Bethuel and grandson of Nahor ; 
but Nahor wasfounder of the family, 
as being the original immigrant 
from Ur, who came to supply 
Abraham’s place on his departure. 

(7?) Neither is it time that 
the cattle should be gathered 
together.—Rather, neither is it 
time for folding the cattle. As there 
were still several hours of daylight, 
Jacob is surprised that they do not 
immediately upon their arrival 
give the sheep water, and drive 
them back to the pasture. But if 
the well belonged to Laban, their 
reason for waiting till Rachel came 
is plain. 

®) And till they roll the 
stone ...—More correctly, then 
they roll the stone from the well’s 
mouth, and we water the sheep. As 
soon as the flocks were all collected 
round the well the stone is removed, 


19 


and all in their turn give their 
sheep water. 

() Rachel came with her 
father’s sheep.—Comp. Exod. 
li. 16 ; and so in modern times Mr. 
Malan saw “ the sheik’s daughter, 
the beautiful and well-favoured 
Ladheefeh, drive her flock of tine 
patriarchal sheep” to a well for 
water in this very region (Lhilo- 
sophy and Truth, p. 95). As 
forty years at least elapsed between 
this meeting of Jacob and Rachel 
and the birth of Benjamin, she 
must have been a mere child at 
this time. 

(0) Laban his mother’s bro- 
ther.—The threefold repetition of 
these words has no other reason 
than that given in the Note on 
chap. xxviii. 5. 

(1) Jacob kissed Rachel 

-.-- and wept.—ZJacob first 
made himself useful to Rachel, 
and discloses to her who he is, 
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Laban 


chel, and lifted up his 
voice, and wept. “And 
Jacob told Rachel that he 
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welcomes him. 


{ban said to him, Surely 
thou art my bone and my 
flesh. And he abode with 


was her father’s brother, him ?the space of a month. 
and that he was Rebekah’s |" j{° “) And Laban said unto 
son: and she ran and told| *% |Jacob, Because thou art 
her father. “? And it came my brother, shouldest thou 
to pass, when Laban heard therefore serve me for 
the ‘tidings of Jacob his nought? tell me, what 
sister’s son, that he ran-to |, sy.» ¢| shall thy wages be? “And 
meet him, and embraced| ™?*".| Laban had two daughters: 


him, and kissed him, and 
brought him to his house. 
And he told Laban all 
these things. “And La- 


the name of the elder was 
Leah, and the name of 
the younger was Rachel. 
°? Leah was tender eyed ; 


claims her as a cousin, and kisses 
her. Then, overcome with joy at 
this happy termination of his long 
journey, and at finding himself 
among relatives, he can restrain 
his feelings no longer, but bursts 
into tears. In this outburst of 
emotion we see the commencement 
of his lifelong affection for the 
beautiful child whom he _ thus 
opportunely met. 

(2) Her father’s brother.— 
Really his nephew; but terms of 
relationship are used in a very in- 
definite way in Hebrew. (Comp. 
verses 5, 15, chap. xiii. 8. &c.) 

(8) aban . ran to meet 
him, and embraced him.— 
Rachel told her father, because it 
was a matter simply of the hospit- 
able reception of a relative, and not 
such news as Rebekah had run to 
tell those of her mother’s house. 
And to Laban the tidings must 
have been most welcome, as he 
called to mind how, seventy-seven 
years ago, he had seen his dear 
sister depart to marry the son of 
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the distant sheik. It seems strange, 
however, that the daughters of this 
old man should be so young. Hither 
they must have been the children 
of a wife of his old age, or his 
granddaughters, but regarded as 
his own because their father was 
dead. As Laban’s sons are not 
mentioned till chap. xxxi. 1, pro- 
bably on account of their youth, 
the former is the more probable 
explanation. 

(4) The space of a month. 
—Heb., a month of days, that is, a 
full month. 

(®) What shall thy wages 
be ?—As Jacob had given upon his 
arrival a full account of himself 
(verse 13), Laban probably expected 
the very answer he received ; never- 
theless, the proposal was fair and 
upright. Doubtless he had seen, 
during Jacob’s stay of a month, that 
his services would be very valuable. 

(7) Leah was tender eyed. 
—Leah, whose name signifies dan- 
guor, weariness, had dull, bleared 
eyes. Probably she suffered, as so 


He serves Laban 


but Rachel was beautiful 
and well favoured. “And 
Jacob loved Rachel; and 
said, I will serve thee 
seven years for Rachel thy 
younger daughter. “And 
Laban said, Zt is better 
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Sor Rachel. 


that I give her to thee, 
than that I should give 
her to another man: abide 
with me. ©” And Jacob 
served seven years for 
Rachel ; and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, 


many do in that hot sandy region, 
from some form of ophthalmia. 
Rachel (Heb., the ewe) was, on the 
contrary, ‘beautiful and well 
favoured” (Heb., beautiful in form 
and beautiful in look). Leah’s 
bleared eyes would be regarded in 
the East as a great defect, just as 
bright eyes were much admired. 
(See 1 Sam. xvi. 12, where David 
is described as fair of eyes.) Yet it 
was not Rachel, with her fair face 
- and well-proportioned figure, and 
her husband’s lasting love, that 
was the mother of the progenitor 
of the Messiah, but the weary-eyed 
Leah. 

(8) IT will serve thee seven 
years for Rachel thy 
younger daughter.—Heb., thy 
daughter, the little one, just as Leah, 
in verse 16, is called the great one. 
(See Note on chap. ix. 24.) Soin 
chap. xliv. 20, the phrase “ the 
little one’ simply means the 
youngest. Wives had to be pur- 
chased in the East (chap. xxiv. 53), 
and as Jacob had brought no rich 
presents, such as Abraham had 
sent when seeking a wife for his 
son, he had only his personal ser- 
vices to offer. As the sale was 
usually veiled in true Oriental 
fashion under the specious form of 
freewill gifts, we shall find that 
both Leah and Rachel are offended 
at being thus openly bartered by 
Laban. 


@°) It is better that I give 
her to thee.—lIt is still the cus- 
tom among the Arabs to prefer a 
relative as the husband of a daugh- 
ter, and on giving a moderate 
dowry the elder cousins can claim 
the elder daughters in marriage, 
and the younger the younger. Thus 
Jacob, as the second son, had a 
claim upon Rachel. The Rabbins 
even say that Leah’s eyes were 
weak from weeping, because Esau 
had not come to marry her. This 
absurd idea bears witness, neverthe- 
less, to the custom of the inter- 
marriage of cousins being an estab- 
lished rule, and gives a reason for 
Laban’s acceptance of Jacob as the 
husband of his younger child. As 
Jacob offered seven years’ service 
for Rachel, and gave a second 
seven years’ service for her after 
he had been tricked into taking 
Leah, we may conclude that the 
length of time was not unreason- 
able. 

?) They seemed unto him 
but a few days.—Jacob was at 
least fifty-seven years of age, but 
the late marriages hitherto of the 
patriarchs show that they only 
slowly arrived at manhood. We 
need not be surprised, then, at the 
warmth of his affection, nor was it 
a passing emotion, but lasted all his 
life through. This, however, is the 
last of these late marriages; for 
Jacob’s sons married when young. 
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Laban 


before thy face : every one 
that 7s not speckled and 
spotted among the goats, 
and brown among the 
sheep, that shall be coun- 
ted stolen with me. 

®) And Laban said, Be- 
hold, 1 would it might be 
according to thy word. 
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accepts it. 


©) And he removed that 
day the he goats that were 
ringstraked and _ spotted, 
and all the she goats that 
were speckled and spotted, 
and every one that had 
some white in it, and all the 
brown among the sheep, 
and gave them into the 


By “speckled” those sheep and 
goats that had small spots upon 
their coats, and by “spotted,” those 
that had large patches of another 
colour. Besides these, Jacob is to 
have all “brown cattle,” that is, 
sheep, for the word ‘cattle’? is 
usually now confined to kine, which 
was not the case 200 years ago. 
This translation is taken from 
Rashi, but the word usually signi- 
fies black. Philippsohn says that 
black sheep are seldom seen in the 
East, but that sheep of a blackish- 
red colour are common. In verse 
35 we have another word, “ring- 
straked,” that is, having the 
colours in stripes. This is never 
the case with sheep, but goats 
often have their coats thus 
definitely marked. 

@) And he removed.—The 
question has been asked whether it 
was Jacob or Laban who made the 
division, and whether Jacob was 
to have all such sheep and goats 
as were parti-coloured already, or 
such only as should be born after- 
wards. The authors of the Author- 
ised Version evidently thought that 
Laban himself removed all speckled 
sheep and goats, and kept them; 
but the Hebrew is by no means so 
much in favour of this view as 
their own translation. _ Thus, in 
verse 32 they insert “of such” in 


italics; the Hebrew distinctly says, 
And it shall be my hire: that is, 
every one speckled or spotted shall 
be mine, the singular number being 
used throughout. Next, in verse 


| 33, they translate, in time to come : 


according to this, if the parti- 
coloured sheep and goats at any 
time produced white or black 
lambs, as they generally would, 
such would revert to Laban; the 
Hebrew says, My righteousness 
shall answer for me _ to-morrow. 
Jacob was to make the selection at 
once, but the next day Laban was 
to look over all those put aside, and 
if he found among them any white 
sheep, or black or brown goats, he 
was to regard them as stolen—that 
is, not merely might he take them 
back, but require the usual fine or 
compensation. 

And gave them into the 
hand of his sons.—It has been 
assumed that these were Laban’s 
sons, on the ground that Jacob’s 
sons were not old enough to under- 
take the charge; but as Reuben 
was twenty-six, this was not the 
case. Jacob’s flock would have 
fared but badly if they had been 
entrusted to Laban’s sons, nor 
could he, six years later, have 
escaped, had his property been in 
their keeping, without Laban being 
immediately aware of it. 
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Jacob 


and we will give thee this 
also for the service which 
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marries Rachel. 


maid. ©) And he went in 
also unto Rachel, and he 


thou shalt serve with me loved also Rachel more 
yet seven other years. than Leah, and _ served 
*) And Jacob did so, and} y,. | with him yet seven other 
fulfilled her week: and| 2. | years, 


he gave him Rachel his 
daughter to wife also. 
™ And Laban gave to Ra- 
chel his daughter Bilhah 
his handmaid to be her 


6) And when the Lorp 
saw that Leah was hated, 
he opened her womb: but 
Rachel was barren. ©) And 
Leah conceived, and bare 


to have forsaken Leah during this 
period would have been to offer her 
an insult which her brothers must 
have avenged. Appeased, therefore, 
by the promise of Rachel as soon as 
the seven days are over, Jacob, 
rather than quarrel with the whole 
family, submits to the wrong. The 
Hebrew is remarkable, ‘‘ Fulfil the 
week of this, and we will give to 
thee also the this for the service.” 
But in Hebrew this. . . this means 
the one and the other (chap. xxxi. 
38, 41), and it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the language will allow 
the first this to be understood of 
any one but Leah, and the second 
this of any one but Rachel. 

8) He gave him Rachel 
...to wife also.—After the 
monogamy of Abraham, and the 
stricter monogamy of Isaac, how 
came Jacob to marry two wives? 
Abravanel says that as Esau ought 
to have married Leah, and Jacob 
Rachel, he acted only as his 
brother’s substitute in taking the 
elder, and was still free to marry 
. the younger sister, who was his by 
custom. He thinks also that Jacob, 
recalling the promise of a seed 
numerous as the dust (chap. xxviil. 
14), and seeing how near the family 


had been to total extinction in the 
days of his father and grandfather, 
desired to place it on a more secure 
basis. More probably, even after 
Leah had been forced upon him, 
Jacob regarded Rachel as his own, 
and as polygamy was not actually 
forbidden, considered that he was 
only acting justly by her and him- 
self in marrying her. He had seen 
Esau blamed, not for marrying two 
wives, but for taking Hittites; and 
his love for Rachel would make him 
need but little argument. The 
only other alternative, namely, to 
have divorced Leah, would have 
been worse, and happily divorce 
was not a practice as yet intro- 
duced. 


Brrtu oF JAcon’s Evzven Sons, 
AND His DavuGuTER. 


(31) Leah was hated.—We 
must not soften this down too 
much; for plainly Leah was not 
the object of love at all. It was 
her fruitfulness which gave her 
value in her husband’s eyes, and 
when this ceased, Jacob utterly 
neglected her (chap. xxx. 14). 

(32-38) She called his name 
Reuben.—There is something 
very touching in the history of 
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by Leah. 


a son, and she called his |! 7, |therefore was his name 
name 'Reuben: for she| 4% | called *Levi. “And she 
said, Surely the Lorn hath | “:'*- conceived again, and bare 
looked upon my affliction ; |? 778") a son: and she said, Now 
now therefore my husband| *” | will I praise the Lorp: 
will love me. “And she|,,3%, | therefore she called his 
conceived again, and bare| —— |name “*Judah; and left 
a son; and said, Because |3 Thatis,| bearing. 
Joined. 

the Lorp hath heard that 

I was hated, he hath there-| ,B°,, | CHAPTER XXxX.— 
fore given me this son also:| — |®And when Rachel saw 
and she called his name} ,, |that she bare Jacob no 
*Simeon. © And she con- | cir.1750.| children, Rachel envied 
ceived again, and bare a a Matt, her sister; and said unto 
son; and said, Now this},,,..;.|Jacob, Give me children, 
time will my husband be} Praise.) or else I die. © And Ja- 
joined unto me, because I 5 He? Leon's anger was kindled 
have borne him three sons: | {22ring| against Rachel: and he 


these four births. When the first 
child is born, Leah joyfully calls 
him “ Reuben,” that is, See, a son ! 
and fondly hopes that now she is a 
mother her husband will love her. 
And the mention of her “ affliction ” 
shows that, while she loved Jacob 
tenderly, he was to her more than 
unloving. Her second son’she calls 
“Simeon,” that is, hearing, and, 
disappointed in her first hope, re- 
gards the child as a gift of Jehovah 
to compensate her for the lack of 
the affection for which she so 
longed. Her third son she calls 
“ Levi,” that is, joived, still hoping 
that as in her tent alone there were 
children to play around the father, 
he would be more united to her. 
But her hope remains unfulfilled. 
And when her fourth son is born, 
she calls him “ Judah,” that is, 
praise. Throughout, in the midst 
of her melancholy, there is a tone 
of fervent piety, and that not 


merely to God, but to the covenant 
Jehovah. And now slowly she 
parts with her hope of hnman affec- 
tion, and finds comfort in Jehovah 
alone. This time, she says, I will 
praise Jehovah, And it was this 
son of the despised one whose birth 
called forth from her this hymn 
of simple thanksgiving, who was 
fore-ordained to be the ancestor of 
the promised seed. 
XXX, 

© Give me children, or 
else I die.—There is an Oriental 
proverb that a childless person is 
as good as dead ; and this was pro- 
bably Rachel’s meaning, and not 
that she should die of vexation. 
Great as was the affliction to a 
Hebrew woman of being barren 
(1Sam. i. 10), yet there is a painful 
petulance and peevishness about 
Rachel’s words, in strong contrast 
with Hannah’s patient suffering, 
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by Bilhah. 


a wslioes in Atait stead, a bare Jacob a son. 
6) + 

ae the fruit « siceeoae: cela nif ear cre ee hh 
® And she said, Behold my| '™” oedieay nek 

, Behold my also heard my voice, and 
maid Bilhah, go in unto hath given me ason: there- 
her; and she-shall bear |? By fore called she his name 
upon my knees, that I may ?Dan. © And Bilhah Ra- 
also 'have children by her. chel’s maid conceived 
And she gave him Bilhah |* #*>» | again, and bare Jacob a 
her handmaid to wife: and} 14%,,|second son. © And Ra- 


Jacob went in unto her. 
® And Bilhah conceived, 


chel said, With * great 
wrestlings have I wrestled 


But she was very young, and a 
spoiled wife ; though with qualities 
which riveted Jacob’s love to her 
all life through. 

(3) Behold my maid Bilhah. 
—Rachel had little excuse for this 
action; for there was no religious 
hope involved, as when Sarah gave 
Hagar to Abraham (chap. xvi. 2), 
but solely vexation at her own 
barrenness, and envy of her sister. 
All that can be said in her defence 
is, that the custom existed, and, 
perhaps, because it was distasteful 
to the wife, was looked upon as 
meritorious (verse 18). 

She shall bear upon my 
knees.—So in chap. 1, 23, it is 
said, in the Hebrew, that “the 
children of Machir were born upon 
Joseph’s knees,” not borne, as in 
our margin. It appears there was 
a custom of placing the new-born 
child upon the knees, first of the 
father, who, by accepting it, ac- 
knowledged the infant as his own ; 
and secondly, upon those of the 
mother. In this case, as Bilhah’s 
children were regarded as legally 
born of Rachel, they would be 
placed upon Rachel’s knees. Pro- 
bably, too, the children of Machir, 
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by being placed upon Joseph’s 
knees, were in some way adopted 
by him. 

That I may also have chil- 
dren by her.—Heb., be built by 
her. (See Note on chap. xvi. 2.) 

(8) God hath judged me.— 
Rachel has no misgivings herself 
as to the rectitude of her conduct, 
and by the name she gives the 
child, she affirms that God also had 
given a decision in her favour; for 
“Dan” means judging. While, 
too, Leah had spoken of Jehovah, 
Rachel speaks of Elohim, not 
merely because she could not ex- 
pect a child of Bilhah to be the 
ancestor of the Messiah, but be- 
cause she was herself half an 
idolater (chap. xxxi. 19). When, 
however, she had a child of her 
own, she, too, taught by long trial, 
speaks of Jehovah (verse 24) 

(8) With great wrestlings.— 
Heb., wrestlings of God, but the 
Authorised Version undoubtedly 
gives the right sense. (See Note on 
chap. xxill. 6.) By wrestling, some 
commentators understand prayer, 
but the connection of the two ideas 
of wrestling and prayer is taken 
from chap. xxxii. 24, where an en- 
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with my sister, and I have 
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by Zilpah. 


for the daughters will call 


= My 
prevailed: and she called wrest me blessed: and she called 
his name ' Naphtali. . Fethe Beers a 
® When Leah saw that] 5 nd Reuben went in 
she had left bearing, she | ‘1 | the days of wheat harvest, 
took Zilpah her maid, and |*§f/t"|and found. mandrakes in 
gave her Jacob to. wife.| 42%, | the field, and brought them 
© And Zilpah Leah’s maid| %"/unto his mother Leah 
“Jacoba son, ® And | |'Then Rachel said to Leah, 
b: &;80n, And | oe en Rachel sai e 

ae ex troop com-|*7'**i|Give me, I pray thee! 
eth: and she called his eae a thy son’s mandrakes. 
name *Gad. a ene ae my hap : And she on ie rie 
pah Leah’s maid bare Ja-| 36° | Zs a a small matter tha 
cob a second son. “ And| ‘!“"/¢thou hast taken my hus- 
Leah said, *?Happy am JI, |*37'*')| band? and wouldest thou 


tirely different verb isused. Ra- 
chel’s was a discreditable victory, 
won by making use of a bad cus- 
tom, and it consisted in weaning 
her husband still more completely 
from the unloved Leah. Now that 
Bilhah and children were added to 
the attractiveness of her tent, her 
sister, she boasts, will be thought 
of no more. 

(18) Leah ... took Zilpah. 
... By ceasing to bear, Leah 
had lost her one hold upon her hus- 
band’s affection, and to regain it 
she follows Rachel’s example. The 
struggle of these two women for 
the husband gives us a strange pic- 
ture of manners and morals, but 
must not be judged by our stan- 
dard. Leah herself regards the 
bestowal of her handmaid upon 
Jacob as a deserving act of self- 
sacrifice (verse 18). The names, 
moreover, which she gives to Zil- 
pah’s children show that the hap- 
pier frame of mind to which she 
had attained when she called her 
fourth son, ‘‘ Judah,” praise, re- 


Fortune. 


mained unbroken. On the birth of 
the first, she says, “ With good 
luck!” and calls his name ‘‘ Gad,” 
that is, duck. The Jews read, in 
their synagogue, Lack cometh, 
whence the rendering of the Autho- 
rised Version, “ A troop cometh ; ”’ 
but there is no justification for the 
change. With regard to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ Gad,” all the 
Versions render it prosperity, good 
Nor is the Samaritan, as 
has been alleged, an exception; for 
though the worthless Latin trans- 
lation of it has “a troop cometh,” 
the Samaritan itself has with good 
luck, In Isa. lxv. 11 we find Gad 
used as the name of anidol, Zil- 
pah’s other son is called Asher, that 
1s, happy, in Latin Felix, and Leah 
says, ‘‘ With my happiness,’”’ using 
just the same turn of speech as 
before. The first child came 
bringing her good luck; the second 
brought her happiness. 

(4) Reuben went . . —When 
Leah ceased from bearing, there 
would be a considerable interval 
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take ‘away my son’s man-| 
drakes also? And Rachel 
said, Therefore he shall lie 
with thee to night for thy 
son’s mandrakes. °°? And 
Jacob came out of the field 
in the evening, and Leah 
went out to meet him, and 
said, Thou must come in, 
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Issachar. 


cir i, unto me; for surely I have 


hired thee with my son’s 
mandrakes. And he lay 
with her that night. “? And 

God hearkened unto Leah, ~ 
and she conceived, and 
bare Jacob the fifth son. 
8) And Leah said, God 


B.C. 
cir.1747/ hath given me my hire, 


before she and Jacob gave up all 
expectation of further seed by her. 
Slowly and unwillingly she would 
substitute Zilpah for herself, and 
there would then be a further 
period of three or four years, to 
give time for the birth of Gad and 
Asher; and as Jacob at this time 
utterly neglected Leah, we do not 
know but that even a longer space 
intervened. Moreover, Jacob had 
other daughters besides Dinah 
(chap. xxxvii. 35), and probably by 
these handmaids. We may well 
believe, therefore, that Reuben at 
this time was from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, and might be 
trusted to wander at his will over 
the wild uncultivated waste. 

In the days of wheat har- 
vest.—This is mentioned to fix 
the time, namely, early in May. 
As Laban led a settled life, he may 
have grown wheat, as Jacob did in 
Canaan (chap. xxxvii. 7), but man- 
drakes would most assuredly not 
be found on tilled land. 

Mandrakes. — Heb., /Jove-ap- 
ples.—It is generally agreed that 
the fruit meant is that of the 
Atropa mandragora, which ripens 
in May, and is of the size of a 
small plum, round, yellow, and full 
of soft pulp. The plant belongs 
to the same family (the Solanacece) 


the fruit of which is largely used 
as a vegetable in North America. 
The mandragora has a long car- 
rot-shaped root, from which grows 
a mass of leaves of a greyish 
colour, not unlike those of the 
primrose, but larger, and which lie 
flat upon the ground, and from 
among them rise blossoms, singly, 
of a rich purple colour. Canon 
Tristram (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p. 467) says that the fruit is not 
unpleasant, and that he has often 
eaten of it without experiencing 
any soporific or other bad effect. 
But in the East it has been, and is, 
the subject of many superstitions, 
and its Hebrew name arose from 
the popular belief that it was a 
specific against barrenness. Ra- 
chel, therefore, who still hankered 
after children of her own, was 
anxious to obtain some of the fruit, 
and Leah consents only upon the 
proffered condition that Jacob 
shall spend the night in her tent. 
(8) Issachar.—Heb., there is 
hire. As is so often the case in He- 
brew names, there is a double play 
in the word: for, first, it alluded 
to the strange fact that Jacob had 
been hired of Rachel by the man- 
drakes; but, secondly, Leah gives ° 
it a higher meaning, “for God,” 
she says, ‘‘ hath given me my hire.” 


as the potato, and the egg plant, : In her eyes the birth of her fifth 


Birth of GENESIS, XXX, ‘Zebulun. 
because I have given my | anhire now will my husband dwell 


maiden to my husband: 


lTssachar. 
conceived again, and bare 
Jacob the sixth son. And 


gihatis, with me, because I have 


and she called his name} iv: 
(® And Leah |, cia, | called his name **Zebulun. 
Matt-4 @ And afterwards she bare 
bulon- | a daughter, and called her 


_| born him six sons : and she 


Leah said, God hath en-| | name * Dinah. 


dued me with a good dowry; 


3 Thatis, 
Judgq- 


2) And God remembered 


ment. 


son was a Divine reward for the 
self-sacrifice involved in giving her 
maid to Jacob, and which had been 
followed by years of neglect of 
herself. As, too, it is said ‘that 
“God hearkened unto Leah,’ we 
may feel sure that she prayed for 
God’s blessing upon her re-union 
with her husband ; for Calvin’s ob- 
jection that prayer would scarcely 
accompany such odious courses has 
little weight. Leah and Rachel 
were uneducated and untrained 
country women, whose sole anxiety 
was to have offspring. Leah was 
the most religious and best disci- 
plined of the two; and the shame 
really was that she should have been 
forced thus to buy her husband’s 
attentions. 

() Zebulun.—Leah is more 
than usually obscure in the reasons 
she gave for this name; for she 
plays upon two words, which pro- 
bably both belonged to the Mesopo- 
tamian patois: and as this was a 
Syriac dialect, we must look to that 
language for their explanation. 
The first is zebed; and here there is 
no difficulty. It means such pre- 
sents as a father gives his daughter 
on her marriage, over and above 
those enumerated in the marriage 
contract. Of the second zadal, 
there is no trace. Nor do the 
Syro-Arabie lexicons acknowledge 
in the word “Zebulun” such a 


sense as that of dwelling, given it 
in our margin. Bar-Ali explains 
it as meaning “salvation of the 
night, or a good dowry,” and Bar- 
Bahlul, “‘a dowry of the night,” 
both deriving it from zebed, a dowry, 
and dwn, to pass the night. The 
derivation is wrong as far as con- 
cerns Jun ; for the word Zebulun is 
formed simply from zebed, the final 
d of which is changed into 7 for the 
mere reasons of euphony. The 
Versions take the word zadal as 
meaning, “to be with,” Vulg. ; ‘‘to 
choose,” LXX.; “to cleave to,’’ 
Syriac. It occurs nowhere else, but 
the substantive zedui is not uncom- 
mon, and means dwelling, station. 

As a woman’s value in the East 
rises with each son, Leah now 
hoped for more love from her hus- 
band. Nor does she seem to have’ 
been disappointed. 

@)) Dinah.—That is, judgment. 
(See Note on verse 6.) The birth 
of Dinah is chronicled because it 
led to Simeon and Levi forfeiting 
the birthright. Jacob had other 
daughters (chaps. xxxvii. 35, xlvi. 
7), but the birth of a girl is re- 
garded in the East as a misfortune; 
no feast is made, and no congra- 
tulations offered to the parents. 

22-24) God remembered Ra- 
chel.—Rachel’s long barrenness 
had probably humbled and disci- 
plined her; and, cured of her 
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Rachel, and God hearken- 
ed to her, and opened her 
womb. © And she con- 
ceived, and bare a son; 
and said, God hath taken 
away my reproach: “and 
she called his name 'Jo- 
seph ; and said, The Lorp 
shall add to me another 
son. 

®) And it came to pass, 
when Rachel had born 
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1 That 
is, Add- 
ing. 


Joseph. 


Joseph, that Jacob said 
unto Laban, Send me away, 
that I may go unto mine 
own place, and to my 
country. © Give me my 
wives and my children, for 
whom J have served thee, 
and let me go: for thou 
knowest my service which 
I have done thee. 

©? And Laban said unto 
him, I pray thee, if I have 


former petulance, she trusts no 
longer to ‘‘ love-apples,”’ but looks 
to God for the great blessing of 
children. He hearkens to her 
prayer, and remembers her. (Comp. 
1 Sam. i. 19.) In calling his name 
Joseph, there is again a play upon 
two words, for it may be formed 
from the verb used in verse 23, and 
would then mean he takes away ; or 
it may signify he adds, which is the 
meaning made prominent by Ra- 
chel. And God did add to her 
another son, but the boon cost her 
her life. As Joseph was born six 
or seven years before Jacob left 
Padan-aram, Rachel had _ been 
barren for twenty-six years. We 
must add that in her joy at Joseph’s 
birth there is no trace of the un- 
generous triumph over Leah so 
marked in her rejoicing at the birth 


of the sons of Bilhah; and in her. 


trust that “ Jehovah would add to 
- her another son,” she evidently had 
in mind the covenant promises, 
which a son of her own womb 
might now inherit. As a matter of 
fact, the long struggle for supre- 
macy lay between the houses of 
Joseph and Judah; and Judah 
finally prevailed. 


Jacop Serves Lasan Six Yzars 
FoR WAGES. 


5) Jacob said unto Laban, 
Send me away.—After Jacob 
had served Laban fourteen years 
for his two daughters, he continued 
with him for twenty years without 
any settled hire, receiving merely 
maintenance for himself and 
family. During most of this time 
he would be too encumbered with 
pregnant wives and young children 
to wish to take so long a journey. 
(See “ Excursus on Chronology of 
Jacob’s Life.”) In these thirty- 
four years of service there would 
be time for the vast increase of 
Laban’s wealth referred to in verse 
30. But at length Joseph is born, 
and as his other sons were most of 
them grown to man’s estate, as 
soon as Rachel was fit for the 
journey Jacob desired to return to 
his father, if for no other reason, 
yet because now it was time to 
provide for his children, and at 
Tsaac’s death he was joint heir of 
his property. 

7) I have learned by ex- 
perience.—Heb., I have divined. 
; The verb means, to speak between 
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to Laban. 


found favour in thine eyes, |? 2°, 6D And he said, What 
tarry: for I have learned, ”- |shall [ give thee? And 
by ‘experience that the Jacob said, Thou shalt not 
Lorp hath blessed me for give me any thing: if thou 
thy sake. © And he said, wilt do this thing for me, 
Appoint me thy wages, I will again feed and keep 
and I will give i. thy flock. ©1 will pass 

2) And he said eee ee all a I to 
him, Thou knowest how I', ,,,. | day, removing from thence 
have served thee, and how | any all the speckled and spot- 
thy cattle was with me. ted cattle, and all the 


8) Hor it was little which 
thou hadst before I came, 
and it is now ‘increased 
unto amultitude ; and the 
Lorp hath blessed thee 
*since my coming: and 


now when shall I provide 's He», 


to mor= 


for mine own house also? | row. 


brown cattle among the 
sheep, and the spotted and 
speckled among the goats : 
and of such shall be my 
hire... © So .-shall,.my 
righteousness answer for 
me *in time to come, when 
it shall come for my hire 


the teeth ; to mutter magical formu- 
le. Others wrongly suppose that 
it signifies ‘to divine by omens 
taken from servants;’? and some 
imagine that Laban had consulted 
his teraphim. Words of this sort 
lose, at a very early date, their 
special signification, and all that 
Laban means is—*‘I fancy,” “I 
conjecture.” His answer is, how- 
ever, most Oriental. It is courtly 
and complimentary, but utterly in- 
conclusive. ‘If now I have found 
favour in thine eyes, I have a feel- 
ing that God hath blessed me for 
thy sake.” It, of course, suggests 
that he would be glad if Jacob 
would remain with him. In verse 
28 Laban comes to the point, but 
probably this was reached by many 
circuitous windings. 

6°) Jt was little.—The Rabbins 
see proof of this in Laban’s sheep 


being kept by a young girl like 
Rachel (chap. xxix. 9). 

It is now increased.—Heb., 
broken forth, spread itself abroad 
with irresistible might. (Comp. 
Exod. i. 12.) 

Since my coming.—Heb., at 
my foot. This answers to “ before 
I came” (Heb., before me) in the 
first clause. ‘It was little that 
thou hast before me, and it hath 
broken forth into a multitude, and 
God hath blessed thee behind 
me.” Wherever I have gone, 
prosperity has followed in my 
footsteps. 

(8°) The speckled and spot- 
ted cattle (sheep).—In the East 
sheep are generally white, and 
goats black or brown. ~ Jacob, 
therefore, proposes that all such 
shall belong to Laban, but that the 
parti-coloured should be his hire. 
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for the love he had to 
her. 

©) And Jacob said unto 
Laban, Give me my wife, 
for my days are fulfilled, 
that I may go in unto her. 
©) And Laban gathered to- 
gether all the men of the 
place, and made a feast. 
And it came to pass in 
the evening, that he took 
Leah his daughter, and 
brought her to him; and 
he went in unto her. 
@) And Laban gave unto 


1) My days are fulfilled.— 
That is, the appointed time of ser- 
vice is completed. It was undeni- 
ably at the end of the seven years 
that the marriage took place. 

(2) He took leah his 
daughter.—As the bride is taken 
to the bridegroom’s house closely 
veiled (see Note on chap. xxiv. 64), 
and as probably there was some 
similarity in voice and form be- 
tween the two sisters, this decep- 
tion was quite easy. But Leah 
must have been a party to the 
fraud, and therefore Jacob’s dislike 
of her was not altogether without 
reason, 

@) Laban gave unto his 
daughter Leah Zilpah .. .— 
Bethuel had given Rebekah not 
only Deborah her nurse, but also 
damsels (chap. xxiv. 61); but then 
she had been obtained by presents 
of unusual costlinesss. Still, Laban 
does not seem to have acted very 
liberally by his daughters, and they 
resented his treatment of them 
(chap. xxxi. 16). 
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B.C. 
cir. 1753. 


1 Heb., 
place, 


marries Leah. 


his daughter Leah Zilpah 
his maid for an handmaid. 
© And it came to pass, 
that in the morning, be- 
hold, it was Leah: and he 
said to Laban, What 7s this 
thou hast done unto me? 
did not I serve with thee 
for Rachel? wherefore then 
hast thou beguiled me? 
°°) And Laban said, It must 
not be so done in our 
‘country, to give the 
younger before the first- 
born. ©? Fulfil her week, 


(6) It must not be so done 
in our country.—Heb., Jt is not 
so done in our place, to give, &ec. We 
have seen that it is still customary 
for the elder cousin to take the 
elder daughter, and the younger 
the younger. But Laban affirms 
that if the elder daughter be not 
claimed, it was the rule in Haran 
for her to take precedence over her 
sisters. In India the practice is 
such as Laban describes, but we 
have no proof of the existence of 
any such custom among the Beda- 
ween. Apparently Leah loved 
Jacob (chap. xxx. 15), and Laban 
wanted a continuance of his ser- 
vice, and so this unscrupulous plot 
was arranged between them upon a 
pretext which, if not false, was yet 
overstrained. Jacob plainly had 
no idea of such a custom, and would 
not have given seven years’ service 
for Leah. 

27) Fulfil her week.—The 
marriage festival seems to have 
lasted a week, as was the custom ir. 
alter times (Judges xiv. 12), and 
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Jacob’s 


hand of his sons. And 
he set three days’ journey 
betwixt himself and Jacob: 
and Jacob fed the rest of 
Laban’s flocks. 

8) And Jacob took him 
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Policy, 


rods of green poplar, and 
of the hazel and chesnut 
tree; and pilled white 
strakes in them, and made 
the white appear which 
‘|was in the rods. © And 


86) He set three days’ jour- 
ney betwixt himself and 
Jacob.—This means that Laban 
required that there should be an 
interval of between thirty and 
forty miles between ‘ himself,” 
that is, his flocks, and those of 
Jacob. His wealth in sheep and 
goats must have been enormous to 
require so large a separate feeding- 
ground; and this we learn from 
verse 30 had been the result of 
Jacob’s care. The words ‘‘ and 
Jacob fed,” &c., are added to cor- 
rect the natural supposition that 
he would at least give some part of 
his time and care to his own flocks, 
whereas it was his personal duty 
to attend only to those of Laban. 
The verse, nevertheless, is awk- 
ward, and the Syriac has probably 
preserved the right reading : ‘And 
he set three days’ journey between 
himself and Laban: and Jacob fed 
the flock of Laban that was left.” 
The Samaritan and LXX. read, 
“between them and Jacob.” 

G7) And Jacob took him 
rods ...—Jacob’s plan was to 
place before the ewes and she-goats 
at breeding time objects of a 
speckled colour, and as he put them 
at their watering-place, where 
everything was familiar to them, 
they would, with the usual curiosity 
of these animals, gaze upon them 
intently, with the result, physically 
certain to follow, that many of 
them would bear speckled young. 

Poplar.—Really, the storax- 


tree (styrax officinalis). “ This,” 
says Canon Tristram, “is a very 
beautiful perfumed shrub, which 
grows abundantly on the lower 
hills of Palestine.” The word 
occurs elsewhere only in Hos. iv. 
13, and the idea that it was the 
poplar arises solely from the name 
signifying white ; but this epithet 
is even more deserved by the 
storax, ‘“‘ which in Marchis covered 
with a sheet of white blossom, and 
is the predominant shrub through 
the dells of Carmel and Galilee” 
(Natural History of the Bible, pp. 
395, 396). 

Hazel.—Heb., Jwz (chap. xxviii. 
19), the almond-tree (amygdalus 
communis). Dr. Tristram (Natural 
History of the Bible, p. 358) says 
that he never observed the true 
hazel wild in Southern or Central 
Palestine, nor was it likely to 
occur in Mesopotamia. The almond 
is one of the most common trees in 
Palestine. 

Chesnut tree.—Heb., armon, 
the plane-tree (platanus orientalis). 
“ We never,” says Dr. Tristram, (p. 
345), “saw the chesnut in Palestine, 
excepting planted in orchards in 
Lebanon; while the plane-tree, 
though local, is frequent by the’ 
sides of streams and in plains.” 
The tree is mentioned again in 
Ezek. xxxi. 8. 

68) In the gutters. . —Heb., 
in the troughs at the watering-places. 
So virtually all the versions; and 
see Exod, ii. 16, where the word 
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whereby he 


he set the rods which he 
had pilled before the flocks 
in the gutters in the water- 
ing troughs when the 
flocks came to drink, that 
they should conceive when 
they came to drink. “ And 
the flocks conceived before 
the rods, and brought forth 
cattle ringstraked, speck- 
led, and spotted. “? And 
Jacob did separate the 
lambs, and set the faces of 
the flocks toward the ring- 
straked, and all the brown 
in the flock of Laban ; and 
he put his own flocks by 
themselves, and put them 
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became Rich. 


not unto Laban’s cattle. 
“) And it came to pass, 
whensoever the stronger 
cattle did conceive, that 
Jacob laid the rods before 
the eyes of the cattle in 
the gutters, that they 
might conceive among the 
rods. “ But when the 
cattle were feeble, he put 
them not in: so the feebler 
were lLaban’s, and the 
stronger Jacob’s. “ And 
the man increased exceed- 
ingly, and had much cattle, 
and maidservants, and 
menservants, and camels, 
and asses. 


rendered here “ gutters” is rightly 
translated troughs. The idea that 
there were gutters through which 
to pour the water into the troughs 
is utterly modern, but all travellers 
describe the fixed troughs put for 
the convenience of the cattle round 
the wells. 

(40) Jacob... set the faces 
of the flocks toward. . .—As 
the speckled lambs and kids would 
for some time remain with Laban’s 
flocks, this may perhaps mean that, 
when driving them to water, Jacob 
placed all the striped kids and dark 
lambs together, that, by being in 
a mass, they might work upon 1 the 
imagination of the ewes and she- 
goats. Finally, after these had 
conceived he drove the _parti- 
coloured young away to his own 
flocks. 

4,42) The stronger cattle 
..- when the cattle were 
feeble.—The words for “ strong” 


and “feeble” are literally bound 
and covered, so that evidently we 
have technical terms, which Onke- 
los and the Syriac explain of the 
females at the two breeding seasons, 
The ewes in the spring, after the 
cold season, are Jound, firmly knit 
together, and the lambs strong and 
healthy. The other word, covered, 
seems to mean seeking concealment, 
hiding away (Job. xxiii. 9); and 
therefore faint, its meaning in Pss. 
1xi. 2, cii., title (Authorised Version, 
overwhelmed), and Isa. lvii. 16 
(Authorised Version, fail). The 
autumn-born lambs are of no great 
value, and Jacob left them to the 
course of nature. 

(8) The man increased ex- 
ceedingly.—Heb., broke forth, 
as in verse 30. Wool, as the chief 
material for clothing, is a very 
valuable commodity in the East, 
and by the sale of it Jacob would 
obtain means for the purchase of 
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Laban’ s GENESIS, XXXI. Displeasure. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—|,;3°,| Laban, and, behold, it was 


© And he heard the words 
of Laban’s sons, saying, 
Jacob hath taken away all 


not toward him ‘as before. 
® And the Lorp said 
unto Jacob, Return unto 


that was our father’s ; and the land of thy fathers, 
of that which was our |! (y%s-|and to thy kindred; and I 
father’s hath he gotten all| tna‘tte| will be with thee. 

this glory. ©And Jacob| beire. And Jacob sent and 
beheld the countenance of called Rachel and Leah to 
male and female servants and|narrator’s purpose in this, pro- 


camels. The latter were especially 
valuable for purposes of commerce, 
in which Jacob evidently was ac- 
tively engaged, and whence pro- 
bably came his chief gains. 


XXXT. 


Jacos’s Frrgut.—THE Pursuit oF 
HIM BY LABAN, AND THEIR 
RECONCILIATION. 


@® Laban’s sons.—No men- 
tion hitherto had been made of 
Laban having any other children 
than Leah and Rachel. If his sons 
were by the same wife, they would 
be men about fifty-five or sixty 
years of age. In saying that Jacob 
had taken “all that was their 
father’s”? they were guilty of ex- 
aggeration; for Laban was still 
rich, and probably, upon the whole, 
was a gainer by the presence of 
one so highly gitted as Jacob. 
Their word “ glory” suggests that, 
enriched by cattle and commerce, 
Jacob had now become a person of 
great importance in the eyes of the 
people of Haran, 

°) The Lord said unto 
Jacob.—This is probably the re- 
velation, more exactly described in 
verses 10—13, as given to Jacob in 
a dream. It is there ascribed to 
Elohim, but here to Jehovah, The 


bably, is to show that while Jacob 
regarded the providence that 
watched over him as the act of Elo- 
him, it was really in His character 
of Jehovah, the covenant-God, that 


He thus guarded him. (See Note 
on chap. xxvi. 29.) 
Thy kindred. thy 


birthplace, as in chaps. xii. 1, xxiv. 
4,7, &e. 

@ Jacob sent and called 
Rachel and Leah . . .—Rachel 
is placed first, as the chief wife. 
The field was probably the pas- 
ture where Laban’s flocks fed, as 
they were specially under Jacob’s 
charge; and there, in the open 
ground, the three would run no risk 
of having their conversation over- 
heard. Jacob’s speech to his wives 
consists of three parts: first, he 
tells them of the change in Laban’s 
manner towards him, and his con- 
sequent fear of violence; he next 
justifies his own conduct. towards 
their father, and accuses him of 
repeated injustice; finally, he an- 
nounces-to them that he had re- 
ceived the Divine command to 
return to Canaan. As regards the 
second point, Jacob had undoubt- 
edly used stratagems to increase his 
wages, and of this his wives must 
have been well aware. On the 
other hand, we learn that Laban 
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Jucob confers 


the field. unto his flock, 
and said unto them, I 
see your father’s counte- 
nance, that it zs not to- 
ward me as before; but 
the God of my father hath 
been with me. “And ye 
know that with all my 
power I have served your 
father. © And your father 
hath deceived me, and 
changed my wages ten 
times; but God suffered 


had openly violated the terms of 
the bargain; and, whereas all 
the parti-coloured kids and lambs 
were to belong to Jacob, no sooner 
.did they increase beyond expec- 
tation, than Laban, first, would 
give him only the speckled, the 
most common kind, and finally, 
only the ring-straked, which were 
the most rare. Of course Jacob 
would keep all the sheep and goats 
which he had once made over to 
the charge of his sons ; it would be 
the additions to them from Laban’s 
flocks which were thus diminished. 

As regards the vision, it has been 
thought that Jacob has compressed 
two occurrences into one narrative ; 
but for insufficient reasons. It was 
at the breeding-time (verse 10) that 
Jacob saw the vision, with its two- 
fold lesson: the first, that the mul- 
tiplication of his wages had been 
God’s gift, and not the result of his 
own artifices ; the second, that this 
bestowal of wealth was to enable 
him to return to Canaan. His 
wives heartily concurred in his 
purpose, but it was not till the time 
of sheep-shearing came (verse 19) 
that he effected his escape. But 
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with his Wives. 


him not to hurt me. © If 
he said thus, The speckled 
shall be thy wages; then 
all the cattle bare speckled: 
and if he said thus, The 
ringstraked shall be thy 
hire; then bare all the 
cattle ringstraked. “Thus 
God hath taken away the 
cattle of your father, and 
given themtome. © And 
it came to pass at the time 
that the cattle conceived, 


there is no difficulty in this delay. 
How large the household of Jacob 
had become we learn from the 
greatness of the present he selected 
for Esau (chap. xxxii. 13—15), and 
it could not be removed without 
preparation. The servants and 
camels must be gathered in from 
their trading expeditions, tents 
must be got ready, and camels’ 
furniture and other requisites ob- 
tained; finally, they could not 
start until the ewes were fit for 
their journey, and only at a time 
of year when there would be herb- 
age for the cattle on the march. 
We find that when they reached 
the Jabbok, Jacob’s flocks and 
herds were ‘giving suck” (chap. 
Xxxiii. 13 in the Heb.), but it is not 
easy to calculate the interval be- 
tween this and the time when they 
commenced their journey. 

() Ten times.—That is, a good 
many times. 

(1°) Rams.—Heb., he-goats. The 
Authorised Version has made the 
alteration, because the word ren- 
dered “ cattle” is really sheep (and 
so in verses 8,12, &c.) ; but, like our 
word flock, it also included goats. 


He tells 


that I lifted up mine eyes, 
and saw in a dream, and, 
behold, the 'rams which 
leaped upon the cattle were 
ringstraked, speckled, and 
grisled. “? And the angel 
of God spake unto me in 
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then his Dream. 


and return unto the land 
of thy kindred. 

a And Rachel and Leah 
answered and said unto 
him, Js there yet any por- 
tion or inheritance for us 


x in our father’s house? 


a dream, saying, Jacob:| gods. |) Are we not counted of 
And I said, Here am I. him strangers? for he hath 
“ And he said, Lift up sold us, and hath quite 
now thine eyes, and see, devoured also our money. 
all the rams which leap ® For all the riches which 
upon the cattle are ring-| God hath taken from our 
straked, speckled, and father, that zs our’s, and 
grisled: for I have seen |aer.2s. |our children’s: now then, 


all that Laban doeth unto 
thee. ©?T am the God 
of Beth-el, “where thou 
anointedst the pillar, and 
where thou vowedst a vow! 
unto me: now arise, get| 
thee out from this land, 


whatsoever God hath said 
unto thee, do. 

“Then Jacob rose up, 
and set his sons and his 
wives upon camels ; “and 
he carried away all his 
cattle, and all his goods 


@?) Grisled.—That is, covered 
with spots like hail-stones, the word 
“ ovisled ” being derived from the 
French gréle, hail. Others derive 
the word from gris, grisaille, 

rey. 

(3) IT am the God of Beth- 
el.—The angel of Elohim (verse 
11) was the speaker, but the words 
were those of God (1 Thess, 11. 13 ; 
Heb.i. 1). ‘With this verse com- 
pare chap. xxviil. 13. 

(8) He hath sold us.—There 
is a marked asperity towards their 
father in the answer ef Jacob’s 
wives, and not only the petted 
Rachel but the neglected Leah 
joins init. Now, though his sale 
of them to Jacob had been more 
open than Oriental good manners 


usually allowed, and though he 
seems to have acted meanly in giv- 
ing no portion with them, yet 
these were old sores, long since 
healed and forgiven. Laban must 
have been stingy, grasping, and 
over-reaching in recent times, to 
have kept the memory of old 
wrongs so fresh in the minds of his 
daughters. 

a7,18) Jacob rose up.—This 
was the final result of Jacob’s 
deliberation with his wives, but 
it did not take place till the time 
ef sheep-shearing. Jacob must 
have prepared his plans very care- 
fully to be able to leave none of 
his wealth behind; but he would 
be greatly helped in this by the 
fact that his own head-quarters - 
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Te departs GENESIS, XXXII. secretly with them, 
which he had gotten, the |! #*>» | went to shear his sheep : 
cattle of his getting, which | ”’" | and Rachel had stolen the 
he had gotten in Padan- ‘images that were her fa- 
aram, for to go to Isaac ther’s. ©) And Jacob stole 
his father in the land of 7 ii:”” away “unawares to Laban 
Canaan. And Laban| Tibvan’| the Syrian, in that he told 


were thirty or forty miles distant 
from Haran (chap. xxx. 36). 

(9) Laban went to shear 
his sheep.—The sheep-shearing 
was a joyous time, when the hard 
toil of the shearers was relieved by 
feasting (1 Sam. xxy. 8). Laban’s 
flocks, apparently, were also at 
some distance from Haran, and his 
sons and men-servants would all be 
with him, busily occupied in the 
work. Apparently, too, Laban’s 
wealth wasnot seriously diminished, 
though it had not of late increased, 
and his repeated change of the hire 
proves that he was quite able to 
take care of himself. But why was 
not Jacob present, as he had chief 
charge of Laban’s flocks? Possibly, 
he was expected there, and was 
missed; but, more probably, as the 
result of the growing estrangement 
between them, caused by the too 
rapid increase of Jacob’s riches, 
Laban and his sons had gradually 
taken the management of their 
flocks into their own hands. 

Images.—Heb., teraphim, called 
Laban’s gods in verse 30, and we 
find that their worship continued 
throughout the Old Testament his- 
tory. Micah sets up teraphim, as 
- well asa molten and a graven im- 
age, and an ephod (Judges xviii. 
17). Though in 1 Sam. xv. 23, 
where the Authorised Version has 
idolatry, teraphim are spoken of in 
strong terms of condemnation, yet 
Michal possessed them, and placed 
them in Dayid’s bed. We gather 


from this that they had a head 
shaped like that of a man, but, 
probably, a dwarf trunk, as she 
seems to have put more than one 
in the bed to represent David’s 
body (1 Sam. xix. 13). So, too, 
here Rachel hides them under the 
camel’s furniture (verse 34), which 
proves that they, in this case, were 
of no great size. In the history of 
the thorough reformation carried 
out by King Josiah we find the 
mention of teraphim among the 
things put away (2 Kings xxiil. 24). 
We learn, nevertheless, from Zech. 
x. 2, that they were still used for 
divination; and from Hos. iii. 4 
that both pillars and teraphim 
had long been objects of ordinary 
superstition among the ten tribes. 
As Nebuchadnezzar divines by 
them (Ezek. xxi. 21) they were pos- 
sibly of Chaldzean origin ; and, pro- 
bably, were not so much wor- 
shipped as used for consultation. 
Women seem to have been most 
given to their service, and probably 
regarded them as charms, and told 
fortunes by them ; and here Rachel 
stole them upon the supposition 
that they would bring prosperity to 
her and her husband. 

20) Jacob stole away un- 
awares.—Heb., stole the heart. 


But the heart was regarded by the 


Hebrews as the seat of the intellect, 
and so to steal a man’s understand- 
ing, like the similar phrase in 
Greek, means to elude his observa- 
tion. 
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him not that he fled. ©?So 
he fled with all that he 
had; and he rose up, and 
passed over the river, and 
set his face toward the 
mount Gilead. 
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of Jacob. 


°) And it was told Laban 
on the third day that Jacob 
was fled. © And he took 
his brethren with him, and 
pursued after him seven 
days’ journey; and they 


(1) The river.—The Euphrates. 

Mount Gilead.—Gilead, the 
region of rock, was the mountainous 
frontier between the. Aramean and 
Canaanite races. The form of the 
word is so remote from ordinary 
Hebrew that we have in it, pro- 
bably, avery old appellation of this 
region ; and Jacob apparently plays 
upon it in his name Galeed (verse 
47). 

ty His brethren.—As Jacob, 
who had no relatives with him ex- 
cept his sons, applies this term in 
verse 46 to his followers, it is, pro- 
bably, an honourable way of de- 
scribing retainers, who were free- 
men and of a higher class than 
men-servants. 

Seven days’ journey.—The 
route chosen by Jacob was appar- 
ently the more easterly one, past 
Tadmor, and through the Hauran, 
leaving Damascus to the west. The 
hill, which subsequently was called 
Mount Gilead, lay to the south of 
the Jabbok; but as Mahanaim, 
reached some days after the meet- 
ing with Lalan, is to the north of 
that river, the word Gilead was 
evidently applied to the whole of 
the region of chalk clifts on the east 
of the Jordan. This is made cer- 
tain by the fact that Laban over- 
took Jacob in seven days. But as 
the distance from Haran to the 
most northerly part of this country 
(afterwards assigned to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh) was fully three 


hundred miles, it would require ' 


hard riding on the part of Laban 
and his brethren to enable them to 
overtake Jacob, even on the borders 
of this region. There is no diffi- 
culty about Jacob’s movements. 
His flocks were pastured at so re- 
mote a distance from Haran that it 
would be easy for him to send them 
in detachments to the ford of the 
Euphrates, distant about sixty or 
seventy miles; he would make all 
the arrangements with his four 
elder sons and trusty servants, and, 
probably, even see them across the 
ford himself, and would return to 
Haran to fetch his wives and 
younger children only when all was 
well advanced. Finally, when 
Laban goes to a distance, in another 
direction, for his sheep-shearing, 
Jacob ‘‘ sets his sons and his wives 
upon camels,” and follows with 
the utmost speed. They would have 
remained quietly at Haran to the 
last, to avoid suspicion, and, ex- 
cepting Leah’s four elder sons, the 
rest would have been too young to 
be of much use. When Jacob, with 
his wives, overtook the cattle, they 
would, probably, not travel more 
than ten or twelve miles a day; 
but three days passed before Laban 
learned what had taken place, and 
a couple of days at least must have 
been spent in returning to Haran 
and preparing for the pursuit. 
Thus Jacob had reached Canaanite 
ground—a matter of very consider- 
able importance—hefore his father- 
in-law overtook him. 
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Laban overtakes 


overtook hini in the mount | 
Gilead. © And God came 
to Laban the Syrian ina 
dream by night, and said 
unto him, Take heed that 
thou speak not to Ja- 
cob teither good or bad. 
©)Then Laban overtook 
Jacob. Now Jacob had 
pitched his tent in the 
mount: and Laban with 
his brethren pitched in the 
mount of Gilead. 

?) And Laban said to 
Jacob, What hast thou 
done, that thou hast stolen 
away unawares to me, and 
carried away my daugh- 
ters, as captives taken with 
_ the sword? ©”? Wherefore 

didst thon flee away se- 
cretly, and *steal away 
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1 Heh., 
from 
gond to 
bat. 


Jacob. 


from me; and didst not 
tell me, that I might have 
sent thee away with mirth, 
and with songs, with ta- 
bret, and with harp? 
©) And hast not suffered 
me to kiss my sons and 
my daughters? thou hast 
now done foolishly in so do- 
ing. Tt is in the power 
of my hand to do you hurt: 
but the God of your father 
spake unto me yesternight, 
saying, Take thou heed 
that thou speak not to Ja- 
cob either good or bad. 
@) And now, though thou 
wouldest needs be gone, 
because thou sore longedst 
after thy father’s house, 
yet wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods? 


4) Hither good or bad.— 
Heb., from good to bad: a proverbial 
expression, rightly translated in the 
Authorised Version, but conveying 
the idea of a more absolute pro- 
hibition than the phrase used in 
* chap. xxiv. 50. 

(26—30) Traban said. . .—Laban 
reproaches Jacob, first, for carrying 
away his daughters secretly, which 
was an?affront to them (verse 26) 
and an injury to his own feelings 
(verse 28); secondly, he tells him 
that he should have punished him 
but for the Divine warning; lastly, 
he accuses him of stealing his 
teraphim. 

Captives . .—Heb., captives of 
the sword, women carried off in war 
as spoil. 


(8) My sons.—That is, my 
grandsons. 

?®) It is in the power of my 
hand.—This is the rendering here 
of all the versions, and is confirmed 
by Deut, xxviii. 32; Neh. v. 5; 
Micah ii. 1; but Keil and Knobel 
wish to translate, ‘‘ My hand is for 
God.”’ This comes to the same 
thing in an impious way, as the 
sense would be, ‘My hand is an 
El, a god, for me,” and enables me 
to do what I will. 

The speech of Laban is half true 
and half false. He would have 
wished not to part with Jacob at 
all, but to have recovered from him 
as muchas he could of his property. 
But if he was to go, he would have 
liked outward appearances main- 
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6) And Jacob answered 
and said to Laban, Be- 
cause I was afraid: for I 
said, Peradventure thou 
wouldest take by force 
thy daughters from me. 
®) With whomsoever thou 
findest thy gods, let him 
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Explanation. 


‘them. And Laban ‘search- 
ed all the tent, but found 
‘them not. © And she 
said to her father, Let it 
not displease my lord that 
I cannot rise up _ before 
thee; for the custom of 
women 7s upon me. And 


not live: before our bre-| se” | he searched, but found not 
thren discern thou what is the images. 
thine with me, and take 7 6) And Jacob was wroth, 
to thee. For Jacob knew and chode with Laban: 
not that Rachel had stolen and Jacob answered and 
them. said to Laban, What 7s my 
63) And Laban went into trespass ? what is my sin, 
Jacob’s tent, and into that thou hast so hotly pur- 
Leah’s tent, and into the |2 Hep, |sued after me? ©? Whereas 


two maidservants’ tents ; 
but he found them not. 
Then went he out of Leah’s 
tent, and entered into Ra- 
chel’s tent. “ Now Rachel 
had taken the images, and 
put them in the camel’s 
furniture, and sat upon 


Felt. 


thou hast *searched all my 
stuff, what hast thou found 
of all thy household stuff? 
set zt here before my breth- 
ren and thy brethren, that 
they may judge betwixt us 
both. “ This twenty years 
have I been with thee ; thy — 


tained; and, probably, he had an 
affection for his daughters and 
their children, though not so strong 
as to counterbalance his seltishness. 
His character, like that of all men, 
is a mixture of good and evil. 

(31, 32) Jacob answered.—Ja- 
cob gives the true reason for his 
flight; after which, indignant at 
the charge of theft, he returns, in 
his anger, as rash an answer about 
the teraphim as Joseph’s brethren 
subsequently did about the stolen 
cup (chap. xliv. 9). 

Let him not live.—The Rab- 


fulfilled in Rachel’s premature 
death. Its more simple meaning | 
is, I yield him up to thee even to be 
put to death. 

4 The camel’s furniture.— 
That is, the camel’s saddle. It is 
now made of wicker-work, and is 
protected by curtains and a canopy. 
Probably Rachel’s was far simpler; 
and as the teraphim seemed to have 
had heads shaped like those of a 
man, and dwarf bodies, they would 
easily be crammed under it. 

(3°) Jacob was wroth.—Na- 
turally he regarded the accusation 


bins regard this as a prophecy, | about the teraphim asa mere device 
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Dispute between 


ewes and thy she goats 
have not cast their young, 
and the rams of thy flock 
have I not eaten. © That 
which was torn of beasts I 
brought not unto thee; [| 
bare the loss of it ; of “my | 
hand didst thou require it, | 
whether stolen by day, or 
stolen by night. “ Zhus 
I was; in the day the} 
drought consumed me, and | 
the frost by night; and 
my sleep departed from 
mine eyes. “? Thus have | 
I been twenty years in thy 
house ; I served thee four- } 
teen years for thy two 
daughters, and six years} 
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Jacob and Laban, 


for thy cattle: and thou 
hast changed my wages 
ten times. “) Except the 
God of my father, the God 
of Abraham, and the fear 
of Isaac, had been with 
me, surely thou hadst sent 
me away now empty. God 
hath seen mine atfiliction 
and the labour of my 
hands, and rebuked thee 
yesternight. 

“) And Laban answered 
and said unto Jacob, These 
daughters are my daugh- 
ters, and these children are 
my children, and _ these 
eattle are my cattle, and 
all that thou seest is mine. 


for searching his goods, and when 
nothing was found gave free vent 
to his indignation. 

() The frost by night.— 
From September to May the nights 
in the East are usually cold, and 
the change from great heat by day 
to a freezing temperature as soon 
as the sun sets is very trying to 
health. 


“#) Thus have I been . .—/ 


Heb., This for me twenty years in 
thy house, but taken in connection 
with the preceding this, verse 38, 
the meaning is, ‘* During the one 


twenty years that I was with thee, | 


thy ewes, &c.,” upon which follows 
“During the other twenty years 
that were for me in thy house, I 
_ served thee, &c.” (See Note on 


chap. xxix. 27,and Excursus on the | 


Chronology of Jacob’s Life.) 
(2) The fear of Isaac.—That 
is, the object of Isaac’s worship. 


'The reason given by the Jewish 
commentators for this remarkable 
way of describing the Deity whom 
‘Isaac served is that, as his father 
was still alive, Jacob would have 
' been wanting in reverence, if he had 
spoken of God as “ Isaac’s God,’ 
even though Jehovah had con- 
descended so to call Himself (chap. 
XXvill. 13), 

(#8) Laban answered . . 
| Laban does not attempt any reply 
‘to Jacob’s angry invectives, but 
answers affectionately. Whyshould 
ihe wish to injure Jacob, and send 
/him away empty? All that he had 


iwas still Laban’s in the best of 
senses; for were not Rachel and 
Leah his daughters? And were 
not their childrem his grandsons ? 
How was it possible that he could 
wish to rob them? He proposes, 


therefore, that they should make a 
covenant, by which Jacob should 
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A Covenant 


and what can I do this 
day unto these my daugh- 
ters, or unto their children 
which they have born? 
4“) Now therefore come 
thou, let us make a cove- 
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between them. 


| Therefore was the name of 
it called Galeed; “and 
*Mizpah ; for he said, The 
Lorp watch between me 
and thee, when we are ab- 
sent one from another. 


nant, I and thou; and let |! 2°3,, | ©) Tf thou shalt afflict my 
it be for a witness between | )“?.°’| daughters, or if thou shalt 
me and thee. take other wives beside my 

) And Jacob took a daughters, no man is with 
stone, and set it up jor a us; see, God zs witness 
pillar. ©? And Jacob said betwixt me and_ thee. 
unto his brethren, Gather 6D And Laban said to 
stones; and they took Jacob, Behold this heap, 
stones, and made an heap: |? {| and behold this pillar, which 


and they did eat there 
upon the heap. ©? And 
Laban called it ‘Jegar- 
sahadutha: but Jacob 
called it Galeed. 

49) And Laban said, This 
heap zs a witness between 
me and thee this day. 


§, 
beacon, 


or, 
watch- 
tower. 


I have cast betwixt me 
and thee ; © this heap be 
witness, and this pillar be 
witness, that I will not 
pass over this heap to thee, 
and that thou shalt not 
pass over this heap and 
this pillar unto me, for 


bind himself to deal kindly with 
his daughters, and to take no other 
wife; while he promises for himself 
that he would do Jacob no wrong. 
Jacob therefore sets up a large 
stone, as a pillar and memorial; 
and Laban subsequently does the 
same; while, probably upon the two 
hills on which they had severally 
encamped (verse 25), they collect a 
large mass of other stones, on which 
they feast together, in token of 
friendship (chap. xxvi. 30). 

(47) Jegar-sahadutha.—These 
are two Syriac words of the same 
meaning as Gal-’eed, Heap of Wit- 
ness. A Syriac (or Aramaic) dialect 


language of the people in Mesopo- 
tamia, but it seems plain that 
Laban and his family also spoke 
Hebrew, not merely from his 
calling the place Mizpah, a He- 
brew word, but from the names 
given by his daughters to their 
children. 

(8) Mizpah.—That is, Watch- 
tower. ‘There is, probably, a play 
in this name upon the pillar which 
Laban proceeds to set up, and 
which in Hebrew is Mazebah. In 
the reason given for the name 
Laban calls Jacob’s God Jehovah, 
an appellation which he must have 
learned from Jacob, and which 


was most probably the ordinary | proves not merely that he had some 
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Laban 


harm. © The God of 
Abraham, and the God of 
Nahor, the God of their 
father, judge betwixt us. 
And Jacob: sware by the 
fear of his father Isaac. 

69 Then Jacob ‘offered 
sacrifice upon the mount, 
and called his brethren to 
eat bread: and they did 
eat bread, and tarried all 
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1 Or, 
killed 
beusts. 


departs Home. 


night in the mount. © And 
early in the morning Laban 
rose up, and kissed his 
sons and his daughters, 
and blessed them: and La- 
ban departed, and returned 
unto his place. 


CHAPTER XXXIT.— 
® And Jacob went on his 
way, and the angels of 


knowledge of Hebrew, but that he 
and Jacob had talked together 
upon religious subjects, and that 
he was not a mere idolater, though 
he did call the teraphim his 
gods. 

3) Judge.—The verb is plural, 
“be judges,” and as Laban thus 
joins the name Elohim with a verb 
plural, it seems as if he regarded 
Abraham’s Elohim as _ different 
from the Elohim of Nahor. We 
ought, therefore, to translate the 
gods of their father. Apparently, 
he thought that Abraham took one 
of Terah’s Elohim, and Nahor 
another. His views were thus 
polytheistic; and so, generally, the 
ancients regarded the gods as local 
beings, with powers limited to 
certain districts. Jacob swears by 
the one Being who was the sole 
object of Isaac’s worship. (See 
Note on chap. xx. 13.) 

64) Jacob offered sacrifice. 
—The meaning is, that Jacob 
slaughtered cattle, and made a 
feast: but as animals originally 
were killed only for sacrifice, and 
flesh was eaten on no other occa- 
sion, the Hebrew language has no 
means of distinguishing the two 
acts. 
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XXXII. 


() Jacob went on his way. 
—The meeting of Jacob and Laban 
had been on the dividing line be- 
tween the Aramean and the Ca- 
naanite lands, and consequently at 
a spot where Laban would have 
found no allies in the natives, but 
rather the contrary. Delivered 
thus from danger from behind, 
Jacob now takes his journey 
through the country that was to be 
the heritage of his seed, and doubt- 
less he was harassed by many 
anxious thoughts; for Esau might 
prove a fiercer foe than Laban, It 
was fit therefore that he should 
receive encouragement, and so after 
some days, probably after about a 
week’s journey southward, he has 
a vision of “ angels of God.” 

Angels of God.—Numberless 
conjectures have been hazarded as 
to who were these “messengers of 
Elohim,’’ and how they were seen 
by Jacob. Some, taking the word 
in its lower sense, think they were 
prophets; others, that it was a 
caravan, which gave Jacob timely 
information about Hsau’s presence 
in Seir; others, that it was a body 
| of men sent by Rebekah to aid 


Jacob at 


God met him. ® And 
when Jacob saw them, he 
said, This is God’s host : 
and he called the name of 
that place 'Mahanain. 
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4 That 
is, Fwo 
hosts, 


® And Jacob sent mes-| 0" 


Mahanain. 


sojourned with Laban, and 
stayed there until now: 
®and I have oxen, and 
asses, flocks, and menser- 
vants, and womenservants : 
and I have sent to tell my 


camps. 

sengers before him to Esau x ford, that I may find grace 
his brother unto the land m thy sight. 

of Seir, the *eountry of ®And the messengers 
Edom. “And he com-|,y.,,, | returned to Jacob, saying, 
manded them, saying, Thus} “* | We came to thy brother 
shall ye speak unto my Esau, and also he cometh 
lord Esau; Thy servant | to meet thee, and four 
Jacob saith thus, 1 have hundred men with him. 
Jacob in repelling Esau. More|on chap. xiv. 6, were a miserable 


probably, as Jacob on his road to 
Padan-aram had been assured of 
God’s watchful care over him by 
the vision of the angels ascending 
and descending the stairs, so now 
also ina dream he sees the angels 
encamped on each side of him, to 
assure him of protection against 
his brother. 

2) Mahanaim.—That is, the 
two camps, his own and that of the 
angels ; or, possibly, two camps of 
angels, one on either side of him, 
Mahanaim was in the tribe of Gad, 
and became an important town. 
(See 2 Sam. ii, 8, xvii. 24; 1 Kings 
iv. 14.) 


Jacon’s RECONCILIATION WITH 
Esau. 


(Chap. xxxii. 3—xxxiii. 16.) 


@) Jacob sent messengers. 
—aAs Jacob travelled homewards to 
Hebron the news somehow reached 
him that Esau, at the head of a 
large body of retainers, was en- 
gaged in an expedition against the 
Horites. These, as we have seen 


race of cave-men, utterly unable to 


cope with Esau and his trained ~ 


servants. We learn from chap. 
xxxvi. 6 that Esau’s home was still 
with Isaac at Hebron, and probably 
this was a mere marauding expedi- 
tion, like that against the people of 
Gath, which a century later cost 
Ephraim the lives of so many of 
his sons (1 Chron. vii. 21); but it 
revealed to Esau the weakness of 
the inhabitants, and also that the 
land was admirably adapted for his 
favourite pursuit of hunting. He 
seems also to have taken a Horite 
wife (chap. xxxvi. 5), and being 
thus connected with the country, 
upon Isaac’s death he willingly 
removed into it, and it then became 
“the country,’ Heb., the jield of 
Edom. Its other name, Seir, %.e., 
rough, hairy, shows that it was 
then covered with forests, and the 
term jield that it was an unculti- 
vated region. It was entirely in 
the spirit of theadventurous Esau to 
make this expedition, and on his 
father’s death to prefer this wild 


land to the peaceful pastures of 
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Approach 


Then Jacob was greatly 
afraid and distressed : and 
he divided the people that 
was with him, and the 
flocks, and herds, and the 
camels, into two bands ;| 
“and said, If Esau come} 
to the one company, and 
smite it, then the other 
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@ ch. 31. 
13. 


XXXII. of Esau. 
company which is left shal] 
escape. 

And Jacob said, O 
God of my father Abra- 
ham, and God of my father 
Isaac, the Lorp which 
isaidst unto me, “Return 
unto thy country, and to 
thy kindred, and I will 


Hebron, where he was surrounded 
by powerful tribes of Amorites and 
Hittites. The land of Seir was a 
hundred miles distant from Maha- 
naim, but Esau apparently had 
been moving up through what were 
afterwards the countries of Moab 
and Ammon, and was probably, 
when Jacob sent his messengers, at 
no very great distance. At all 
events, Jacob remained at Maha- 
naim till his brother was near, 
when he crossed the brook Jabbok, 
and went to meet him. 

Jacob was greatly 
afraid.—Jacob’s message to his 
brother had been very humble, for 
he calls Esau his lord, and himself 
a servant. He hopes also to “find 
grace in his sight,” and by enu- 
merating his wealth shows that he 
required no aid, nor need claim 
even a share of Isaac’s property. 
But Esau had given no answer, 
being probably undecided as to the 
manner in which he would receive 
his brother. ‘The “four hundred 
men with him’’ formed probably 
only a part of the little army with 
which he had invaded the Horite 
territory. Some would be left 
with the spoil which he had 
gathered, but he took so many 
with him as to place Jacob com- 
pletely in his power. And Jacob’s 


extreme distress, in spite of the | 


Divine encouragement repeatedly 
given him, shows that his faith was 
very feeble; but it was real, and 
therefore he sought refuge from 
his terror in prayer. 

® Jacob said. — Jacob’s 
prayer, the first recorded in the 
Bible, is remarkable for combining 
great earnestness with simplicity. 
After addressing God as the 
Elohim of his fathers, he draws 
closer to Him as the Jehovah who 
had personally commanded him to 
return to his birthplace (chap. xxxi, 
13). Andnext, while acknowledg- 
ing his own unworthiness, he shows 
that already he had been the re- 
cipient of the Divine favour, and 
prays earnestly for deliverance, 
using the touching words “and 
smite me, mother upon children.” 
His mind does not rest upon his 
own death, but upon the terrible 
picture of the mother, trying with 
alla mother’s love to protect her 
offspring, and slain upon their 
bodies. In Hosea x. 14 this is 
spoken of as the most cruel and 
pitiable of the miseries of war. 
But finally he feels that this sad 
end is impossible; for he has God’s 
promise that his seed shall be 
numerous as the sand of the sea. 
In prayer to man it may be un- 
generous to remind another of 
promises made and favours ex- 
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deal well with thee: %?I 
am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies, and of 
all the truth, which thou 
hast shewed unto thy ser- 
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1 Heh., I 


to pacify him. 


|thou saidst, I will surely 
do thee good, and make 
thy seed as the sand of the 
sea, which cannot be num- 
bered for multitude. 


am less 
vant; for with my staff I) “,,.| © And he lodged there 
passed over this Jordan ; that same night ; and took . 
and now I am become two of that which came to his 
bands. © Deliver me, I hand a present for Esau 
pray thee, from the hand on his brother; °® two hun- 
2 Heb., 


of my brother, from the 
hand of Esau: for I fear 
him, lest he will come and 
smite me, and the mother 
*with the children. “? And 


upon. 


dred she goats, and twenty 
he goats, two hundred 
ewes, and twenty rams, 
©) thirty milch camels with 
their colts, forty kine, and 


pected, but with God each first act 
of grace and mercy is the pledge of 
continued favour. 

(8) He lodged there.—That 
is, at Mahanaim. On the first 
news of Esau’s approach in so 
hostile a manner, Jacob had divided 
his possessions in two main diyi- 
sions, in the hope of saving at least 
one. He now, quieted by his 
prayer, makes more exact arrange- 
ments, selects a present for Esau 
of five hundred and fifty head of 
cattle, sends them forward with 
intervals between, that repeated 
impressions might soften his 
brother’s fierce mood, sees all his 
followers safely across the Jabbok, 
and remains alone behind to pray. 
As he thus placed everything in 
Esau’s power, faith seems to have 
regained the ascendancy over his 
fears, though he still takes every 
prudent measure for the safety of 
those whom he loved. 

Of that which came to his 
hand.—Heb., of that which came 
in his hand. Some Jewish inter- 


preters take the phrase literally, 
and suppose that it was precious 
stones ; more truly it means “‘ what 
he possessed,’’ or what he had with 
him. The phrase ‘‘ which came to 
his hand”? would imply that he 
made no selection, but took what 
first came in his way. 

(4, 15) Goats—ewes— camels 
—kine—asses.—As the kinds of 
cattle are arranged according to 
their value, it is remarkable that 
kine should be prized above camels ; 
for the milk of cows was regarded 
as of little worth. This high esti- 
mation of them, therefore, must 
have arisen from an_ increased 
regard for agriculture, the plough- 
ing being done in the East by 
oxen. Asses, of course, come last, 
as being the animals used by 
chieftains for riding, and there- 
fore prized as matters of luxury. 
(See chaps. xii. 16; Judges v. 10.) 
Jacob selected “milch camels” 
because their milk forms a valu- | 
able part of the daily food of the 
Arabs. 
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ten bulls, twenty she asses, 
and ten foals, ©? And he 
delivered them into the 
hand of his servants, every 
drove by themselves ; and 
‘said unto his servants, 
Pass over before me, and 
put a space betwixt drove 
and drove. © And he 
commanded the foremost, 
saying, When Esau my 
brother meeteth thee, and 
asketh thee, saying, Whose 
art thou? and whither go- 
est thou? and whose are 
these before thee? °° Then 
thou shalt say, Zhey be thy 
servant Jacob’s; it is a 
present sent unto my lord 
Esau: and, behold, also he 
ds behind us. “ And so 
commanded he the second, 
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ny face. 


to Esau. 


and the third, and all that 
followed the droves, say- 
ing, On this manner shall 
ye speak unto Esau, when 
ye find him. © And say 
ye moreover, Behold, thy 
servant Jacob is behind us. 
For he said, I will appease 
him with the present that 
goeth before me, and after- 
ward I will see his face ; 
peradventure he will ac- 
cept ‘of me. 

So went the present 
over before him: and him- 
self lodged that night in 
the company. “™ And he 
rose up that night, and 
took his two wives, and his 
two womenservants, and 
his eleven sons, and passed 
over the ford Jabbok. 


(16) A space.—Heb., a breath- 
ing place. 'The separation of the 
droves would be a matter of course, 
as each kind would travel peaceably 
onward only by itself. But Jacob 
rightly concluded that the repeated 
acknowledgment of Esau as his 
lord, added to the great value of 
the gift, would fill his brother’s 
heart with friendly feelings, and 
perhaps therefore he put a longer 
space than usual between the suc- 
cessive droves. 

(20) I will appease him.—The 
Heb. literally is, he said I will 
cover his face with the offering that 
goeth before my face, and afterwards 
Twill see his face; peradventure he 
will lift up my face. The covering 
of the face of the offended person, 


so that he could no longer see the 
offence, became the usual legal 
word for making an atonement 
(Ley. ix. 7, &c.). For the “ offering” 
(Heb. minchah) see Gen. iv. 3; and 
for “the lifting up of the face,” 
ibid. 7. 

(2) he ford Jabbok.—Heb., 
the ford of the Jabbok. 'This river, 
now called the Wady Zerba or 
Blue Torrent, formed afterwards 
the boundary between the tribes 
of Manesseh and Gad. It flows 
through a deep ravine, with so 
rapid a current as to make the 
crossing of it a matter of difficulty. 
Dr. Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 558) 
says that the water reached his 
horse’s girths when he rode through 
the ford. 
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A Man wrestles 


3) And he took them, and |! 3° 
to pass.| (25) And when he saw that 


1sent them over the brook, 
and sent over that he had. 
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with Jacob. 


>, |*breaking of the 


sed 


day. 


he prevailed not against 


@) And Jacob was left |* fsccie-| him, he touched the hollow 
alone; and there wrestled| i?” | of his thigh; and the hol- 
aman with him until the| iw. |low of Jacob’s thigh was 


@) The brook.—Really, the | 


ravine or valley; Arab., wady. 
Jacob, whose administrative powers 
were of a very high character, sees 
his wives, children, and cattle not 
only through the ford, but across 
the valley on to the high ground 
beyond. Staying himself to the 
very last, he is left alone on the 
south side of the torrent, but still 
in the ravine, across which the 
rest had taken their way. The 
detinite proof that Jacob remained 
on the south side les in the fact 
that Peniel belonged to the tribe of 
Gad; but, besides this, there could 
be no reason why he should recress 
the rapid river when once he had 
gone through it, and probably the 
idea has arisen from taking the 
word ér00k in verse 23 in too nar- 
row a sense. Really it is the word 
translated valley in chap. xxvi. 17, 
but is used only of such valleys 
or ravines as have been formed by 
the action of a mountain torrent. 
When Jacob had seen his wives 
and herds safe on the top of the 
southern ridge, the deep valley 
would be the very place for this 
solitary struggle. This ravine, we 
are told, has a width of from four 
to six miles. 

(4) There wrestled. — This 
verb, abak, occurs only here, and 
without doubt it was chosen be- 
cause of its resemblance to the 
name Jabbok, Its probable deri- 
vation .is from a word signifying 
dust, because wrestlers were quickly 


involved in a cloud of dust, or 
because, as was the custom in 
Greece, they rubbed their bodies 
with it. 

A man.—Such he seemed to be 
to Jacob; but Hosea (chap. xii. 4) 
calls him an angel; and, in verse 
30, Jacob recognises in him a mani- 
festation of the Deity, as Hagar 
had done before, when an angel 
appeared to her (chap. xvi. 13). 
There is no warrant for regarding 
the angel as an incarnation of 
Deity, any more than in the case of 
Manoah (Judges xiii. 22); but it 
was a manifestation of God me- 
diately by His messenger, and was 
one of the many signs indicative 
of a more complete manifestation 
by the coming of the Word in the 
flesh. The opposite idea of many 
modern commentators, that the 
narrative is an allegory, is contra- 
dicted by the attendant circum- 
stances, especially by the change of 
Jacob’s name, and his subsequent 
lameness, to which national testi- 
mony was borne by the customs of 
the Jews. 

@) The hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh was out of joint.—The 
hollow is in the Hebrew the pan or 
socket into which the end of the 
thigh bone is inserted, and the 
verb more probably signifies that 
it was sprained from the over- 
tension of the muscles in the 
wrestling. But, in spite of his 
sprained tendons, Jacob still re- 
sisted, and could not be thrown 
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GENESIS, XXXII. 


of Israel given. 


out of joint, se he wrestled pees. men, and hast prevailed. 
withhim. © And he said, ©) And Jacob asked him, 
a a ee 
; |thee, name. nd he 
“T will not let thee go, ex- said, Ni dato és it that 
Ba wieel t lnacet Ad bo tioned 
: name e- blesse 
ae eee im Nery — He him there. © And Jacob 
acob, © e sal called the name of the 
»Thy name shall be called place ‘Peniel : for I have 
no more J acob, but Israel: pores EC? God face to face, and 
for as a prince hast thou} is, 7ne |my life is preserved. 
power with God and with @2% | © And ashe passed over 


down, and the angel, unable to gain 
any further advantage, at last ac- 
knowledges Jacob’s superiority, and 
at sunrise craves permission to 
depart. 


26) Let me go. .—Heb., send | 
| come ever Jaceb’s character, and he 


me away, for the gleam of morning 
has gone up. The asking of per- 
mission to depart was the acknow- 
ledgment of defeat. The struggle 
must end at daybreak, because 
Jacob must now go to do his duty; 
and the wrestling had been for the 
purpose of giving him courage, and 
enabling him to meet danger and 


difficulty in the power of faith. A! 


curious Jewish idea is that the 


angel was that one whose duty it | 
was to defend and protect Esau. 


By the aid of his own protecting 
angel Jacob, they say, had over- 
powered him, andhad won the birth- 
right and precedence, as “ Israel, 
aprince with God and man.” 
Except thou bless me.—The 
vanquished must yield the spoil to 
the victor; and Jacob, who had 
gradually become aware that the 
being who was wrestling with him 
was something more than man, asks 
of him, as his ransom, a blessing. 


@) IsraeL.—That is, a prince of 
God, or one powerful with God. 
(See Note on chap. xvii. 15.) Esau 
had given a bad meaning to the 
name of Jacob, nor had it been 
undeserved. But a change has now 


is henceforth no longer the crafty 
schemer who was ever plotting for 
his own advantage, but one humble 
and penitent, who can trust himself 
and all he has in God’s hands. 
The last words signify, for thou art 
a prince with God and men; or 
possibly, for thow hast striven with 
God and men. 

@9) Wherefore . .—In much 
the sume manner the angel refuses 
to tell Manoah his name (Judges 
xiii. 18). Probably, however, in 
the blessing which followed there 
was a clear proof that Jacob’s 
opponent was a Divine personage. 

(30) Peniel.—Elsewhere Penuel, 
and so probably it should be read 
here. It means “the face of God.” 
For the rest of the verse see Note 
on chap. xvi. 13. 

(31) As he passed over Pen- 
uel.—Rather, as he passed Penuel. 
'It was the place where he had 
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Penuel the sun rose upon 
him, and he halted upon 
his thigh. © Therefore 
the children of Israel eat 
not of the sinew which 
shrank, which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh, un- 
to this day: because he 
touched the hollow of Ja- 
cob’s thigh in the sinew 
that shrank. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
— And Jacob lifted up 
his eyes, and looked, and, 
behold, Esau came, and 


GENESIS, 


XXXII. with Esatt. 
with him four hundred 
men. And he divided the 
children unto Leah, and 
unto Rachel, and unto the 
two handmaids. © And 
he put the handmaids and 
their children foremost, 
and Leah and her children 
after, and Rachel and Jo- 
seph hindermost. © And 
he passed over before them, 
and bowed himself to the 
ground seven times, until 
he came near to his bro- 
ther. “And Esau ran to 
meet him, and embraced 


wrestled, and as soon as the angel 
left him he proceeded onwards to 
rejoin his wives. It appears, from 
what is here said, that it was not 
till he tried to walk that he found 
out that he was lame. As his 
sinews grew cool, the injury to his 
hip-joint showed itself. 

3) The sinew which 
shrank. — This translation has 
much authority in its favour, as 
the LXX. render the sinew that 
became numb, and the Vulgate the 
sinew that withered. More probably, 


- however, it is the proper name for 


the large tendon which takes its 
origin trom the spinal cord, and 
extends down the thigh unto the 
ankle, Technically it is called 
nervus ischiaticus, and by the 
Greeks was named tendo Achillis, 
because it reaches to the heel. 
Jewish commentators notice that 
this was the second special ordi- 
nance imposed upon the race of 
Abraham, circumcision having been 
enjoined upon them by Ged, while 


this grew out of an historical event 
in the life of their progenitor, to 
the reality of which it bears re- 
markable testimony. 

XXXII. 

@) He passed over before 
them. — While providing some 
small chance of escape for his 
wives and children, arranged ac- 
cording to their rank, Jacob man- 
fully went first and placed himself 
entirely in Ksau’s power. He 
endeavoured, nevertheless, by his 
sevenfold obeisance in acknowledg- 
ment of Esau’s superiority, to 
propitiate him; for the cause of 
the quarrel had been Jacob’s usur- 
pation of Ksau’s right of precedence 
as the first-born, This bowing in 
the East is made by bending the 
body forward with the arms crossed, 
and the right hand held over the 
heart. 

(4) Hsau ran to meet him. 
Whatever may have been Esau’s 
intention when he started, no 
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XXXII. Jacob and Esau. 


him, and fell on his neck, |! #%s, | children came near, and 
and kissed him: and they bowed themselves: and 
wept. © And he lifted up after came Joseph near and 
his eyes, and saw the wo- Rachel, and they bowed 
men ‘and the children; and |, ,.,_ | themselves. 

said, Who are those 'with | What ® And he said, ?What 
thee? And he said, The| %s)| meanest thou by all this 
children which God hath} ee? | drove which I met? And 
graciously given thy ser- he said, These are to find 
vant. “Then the hand- grace in the sight of my 
maidens came near, they lord. © And Esau said, I 
and their children, and |s Hep, | have enough, my brother ; 
they “bowed themselves. | tie |*keep that thou hast unto 
And Leah also with her} thin: | thyself. © And Jacob 


sooner does he see his brother than 
the old times of their childhood 
return to his heart, and he is over- 
come with love; nor does he ever 
seem afterward to have wavered in 
his fraternal affection. We have 
had a proof before (in chap. xxvii. 
88) of Esau being a man of warm 
feelings, and similarly now he is 
overmastered by his loving im- 
pulses. It is curious that the 
Hebrew word for “he kissed him ”” 
has had what are called extraor- 
dinary vowels attached to it, and 
the Masorites are supposed to 
signify thereby that Hsau’s kiss 
was nota sign of genuine love. 
For such an ill-natured supposition 
there is no warrant whatsoever. 

) Who are those with thee? 
—Heb., to thee, that is, Who are 
these belonging to thee? Esau 
noticed that they were Jacob’s 
family, and asked for fuller in- 
formation concerning them. 

8) What meanest thou by 
all this drove mses Fleb., 
What is all this camp of thine that 
I met? From the time of Jacob’s 
coming to Mahanaim, the word 

21 


mahaneh, ‘camp,’ is used in a 
very remarkable way. It is the 
word translated bands in chap. 
xxxli. 7, and company in verses 
8, 21. It is the proper word for 
an encampment of pastoral people 
with their flocks, and might be 
used not unnaturally of the five 
droves; for they would remind 
Esau of the cattle driven in at 
evening to the place where they 
were to pass the night. 

0°) For therefore I have 
seen thy face.—The latter half 
of the verse would more correctly 
be translated, inasmuch as I have 
seen thy face as one seeth the fuce of 
Elohim, and thou hast recewed me 
graciously. To the Hebrew the 
thought of God was not terrifying, 
and so the vision of God’s face was 
the sight of something good and 
glorious, There is much of Ori- 
ental hyperbole in comparing the 
sight of Esau to the beholding of 
the face of Deity, but it clearly 
conveyed the idea that Hsau was 
using his power as génerously and 
lovingly as is the wont of God; 
and God was so much nearer to the 
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Esau accepts 


said, Nay, I pray thee, if 
now I have found grace in 
thy sight, then receive my 
present at my hand: for 
therefore I have seen thy 


the face of God, and thou 
wast pleased with me. 
“Take, I pray thee, my 
blessing that is brought to 
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1 Heb., 
accord- 
HG a 
the foo 

face, as though I had seen | oft 


cording 
to the 
foot of 
the 
chil- 


Jacob's Gifts. 


thee. “ And he said unto 
him, My lord knoweth that 
the children are tender, 
and the flocks and herds 
with young are with me: 
e |and if men should over- 
_|drive them one day, all 
‘| the flock will die. Let 
my lord, I pray thee, pass 


over before his servant : 


thee; because God hath ae | and I will lead on softly, 
dealt graciously with me, ‘according as the cattle 
and because I have enough. that goeth before me and 
And he urged him, and he |2 nen, |the children be able to 
took 2t. piace. | endure, until I come unto 


“) And he said, Let us 
take our journey, and let 
us go, and I will go before 


my lord unto Seir. © And 
Esau said, Let me now 
“leave with thee some of 


Hebrew in those simple days than 
he is to men now that science has 
revealed to them the immensity of 
His attributes, that there was no 
irreverence in the comparison. 

The behayiour of Esau is very 
generous. He wished to spare his 
brother so large a present, and 
therefore leads the conversation to 
it, knowing, of course, what was 
the meaning of the five herds, as 
their drivers had delivered to him 
Jacob’s message. ‘To have refused 
it, however, would have been a 
mark of hostility, especially as 
Jacob represented it as the gift of 
an inferior for the purpose of ob- 
taining the favour of one from 
whom he had feared danger. But 
HKsau expostulates with his brother. 
He too was rich, and Jacob should 
keep what was hisown. But Jacob 
still urges its acceptance as the 
proof of goodwill, magnifies the 
value of Esau’s favour, and de- 


clares that by God’s goodness he 
has still abundance, even after 
giving his brother so princely a 
present. It is called a “ blessing ” 
because it was considered lucky to 
receive a gift, and of all good-luck 
God was the giver. (Comp. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 27, xxx. 26.) 

(3) Flocks and herds with 
young. — Heb., that give suck. 
Thompson (Land and Book, p. 205) 
infers from this that it was now 
winter, and thinks that this is con- 
firmed by Jacob making folds for 
his cattle at Succoth. Jf so, more 
than six months would have elapsed 
since Jacob’s flight from Haran ; 
but the conclusion is uncertain, and 
Jacob probably halted at Succoth 
because of his lameness. 

(4 According as the cattle 
- . —Rather, according to the pace 
—Heb., foot—of the cattle that is 
before me, and according to the pace 
of the children. Joseph was only 
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Jacob jowrneys GENESIS, XXXII. to Saccoth, 
the folk that are with me. |! #4», | ©? And Jacob journeyed 
Sore is 


And he said, }What need- 
eth it? let me find grace 
in the sight of my lord. 
“8 So Esau returned that 
day on his way unto Seir. 


this? 


2 Thatis, 
Booths. 


to Succoth, and built him 
an house, and made booths 
for his cattle: therefore 
the name of the place is 
called ?Succoth. 


six or seven years old; and Leah’s 
two younger sons, and probably 
Zilpah’s, were too tender to endure 
much fatigue. E 

Unto Seir.—This implies a 
purpose of visiting Esau in his new 
acquisition, not carried out pro- 
bably because Ksau did not as yet 
settle there, but returned to Hebron 
to his father, 


JAcop’s SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN. 
—Dryan’s WronG, AND THE 
Frerce VENGEANCE OF SIMEON 
anp Leuyr (chap. xxxiil. 17— 
XXxXiv.). 

7) Sueccoth.—That is, booths. 

There are two claimants for iden- 

tification with Jacob’s Succoth, of 


which the one is in the tribe of | 


Gad, on the east of the Jordan, in 
the corner formed by that river 
and the Jabbok; the other is the 
place still called Sakat, on the west 
of the Jordan, but as it lies ten 
miles to the north of the junction 
of the Jordan and Jabbok, it is not 
likely that Jacob would go so far 
out of his way. 

Jacob .. built him an 
house, and made booths for 
his cattle.—This is something 
quite unusual, as the cattle in 
Palestine remain in the open air 
all the year round, and the fact 
that the place retained the name of 
the booths shows that it was noticed 
as remarkable. But the fact, 
coupled with the right translation 
of verse 18, is a strong but unde- 


signed testimony to the truth of 
the narrative. Jacob had been 
pursued by Laban, and suffered 
much from anxiety and the labour 
attendant upon the hurried re- 
moval of so large a household. 
Delivered from danger in the rear, 
he has to face a greater danger in 
front, and passes many days and 
nights in terror. At last Esau is 
close at hand, and having done all 
that man could do, he stays behind 
to recover himself, and prepare for 
the dreaded meeting next day. 
But instead of a few calm, restful 
hours he has to wrestle fiercely all 
night, and when at sunrise he 
moves forward he finds that he has 
sprained his hip. He gets through 
the interview with Esau with much 
feeling, agitated alternately by 
fear, and hope, and joy, enduring 
all the while his bodily pain as 


/best he can, and then, delivered 


from all danger, he breaks down. 
The word “journeyed” simply 
means that he broke up his camp 
from the high ground where he 
had met his brother, and went into 
the corner close by, where the two 
rivers would both protect him and 
provide his cattle with water and 
herbage. And there he not only 
put up some protection, probably 
wattled enclosures made with 
branches of trees, for his cattle, 
but built a house for himself— 
something, that is, more solid than 
a tent; and there he lay until he 
was healed of his lameness. The 
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a’ And Jacob came to |! Qucd: 


Acts 7. 


Shalem, a city of ‘Shechem, | 3" 


chem. 


which tis in the land of | canea, 


GENESIS, X XXIII. 


a Parcel of Land. 


city. © And he bought a 
parcel of a field, where he 
had spread his tent, at the 


Canaan, when he came} {'‘mx.| hand of the children of 
from Padan-aram; and| ”’ |?Hamor, Shechem’s father, 


pitched his tent before the \° lands. 


for an hundred *pieces of 


strained sinew would require some 
months of perfect rest before Jacob 
could move about; but it was 
healed, for “Jacob came whole 
and sound to the city of Shechem.”’ 
(See next verse.) 

@8) Jacob came to Shalem, 
a city of Shechem.—tThe Sam. 
Pent. has shalom, “ safe;’’? but 
shalem is right, and means whole, 
sound. Onkelos, however, followed 
by most modern commentators, 
renders it in peace; but this too 
would not mean peaceably, but that 
his troubles were now at an end, 
and his lameness cured. Philipp- 
sohn’s rendering, however, is more 
exact, namely, wohlbehalten, in 
good condition. Rashi also, no 
mean authority, sees in it an allu- 
sion to the cure of Jacob’s lame- 
ness. As Shechem was a man, his 
city would not be Shalem, ‘but that 
called after his own name. In 
chap, xii. 6 it is called ‘‘Sichem,”’ 
where see Note. Sichem was pro- 
bably the old name, but after the 
cruel fate. brought upon it by 
Shechem’s misconduct the spelling 
was modified to suit the history. 

In the land of Canaan.— 
Jacob therefore had now crossed 
-the river Jordan, and so far com- 
pleted his homeward journey. Pro- 
bably as soon as he had recovered 
from his lameness he visited his 
father, but,as his possessions were 
large, and Ksau was the chief at 
Hebron, there was no room at pre- 
sent for him to dwell there, nor in 


fact was this possible until Isaac’s 
death. But as we find Deborah 
with them soon afterwards, it is 
plain that he had gone to visit 
Isaac, and, finding his mother 
dead, had brought away with him 
her beloved nurse. 

Q) He bought ...—Abraham 
had been obliged to buy land for a 
burial-place, and we find even then 
that the field he wanted had an 
owner who could give him a title 
to its possession. Jacob a century 
later finds it necessary to buy even 
the ground on which to pitch his 
tent, though his cattle might still 
roam freely about for pasture. 
This, 
not have been required except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a 
town. As he had now recovered 
from his sprain, he returns to his 
habits as a nomad, and dwells in a 
tent. In this, the first parcel of 
ground possessed by Jacob, the em- 
balmed body of Joseph was buried 
(Josh, xxiv. 32; see also John iv. 
5); and it is remarkable that the 
possession of it was secure, even 
when the owners were far away in 
Egypt. 

An hundred pieces of 
money.—Heb., a hundred kesitas. 
It is plain that the kesita was an 
ingot of metal of some considerable 
value, from what is said in the 
Book of Job (chap. xlii, 11), that 
each of his friends gave the patri- 
arch “one kesita and a nose-ring 
of gold.” ‘The etymology of the 
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Dinah’s GENESIS, XOXSX Vs Wrong, 
money. © And he erected |} ™3tis|land. © And when She- 
there an altar, and called} ¢°"*/ |chem the son of Hamor 
it ’ El-elohe-Israel. the Hivite, prince of the 
country, saw her, he took 

CHAPTER 2.6. OG B39 aa her, and lay with her, and 
a oy aides in ee — |?defiled her. ®And his 
er oO eah, which she}, soul clave unto Dinah the 
bare unto Jacob, went out |" hee” daughter of Jacob, and he 
to see the daughters of the ner. | loved the damsel, andspake 


word is uncertain, and apparently 
all knowledge of its meaning had 
at an early period passed away, in- 
asmuch as Onkelos and some of 
the versions translate it lambs, for 
which rendering there is no sup- 
port. 

20) He erected there an 
altar.—Abraham had already built 
an altar in this neighbourhood 
(chap. xii. 7), and Jacob now fol- 
lowed his example—partly as a 
thank-offering for his safe return, 
partly also as taking possession of 
the country ; but chiefly as a pro- 
fession of faith, and public recog- 
nition of the new relation in which 
he stood to God. This especially 
appears in his calling the altar 
“El, the Elohim of Israel.” Of 
course the title of Jehovah could 
not be used here, as the altar had a 
special reference to the change of 
Jacob’s name, and was an acknow- 
ledgment on his own part of his 
now being El, that is, with God. 


XXXIV. 


@ Dinah ... went out 
to see the daughters of the 
land.—Those commentators who 
imagine that Jacob sojourned only, 
twenty years at Haran are obliged, 


event happened, leaving only one 
more year for the interval between 
Dinah’s dishonour and the sale of 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites, But 
even so, if Dinah was now not 
more than fourteen, there would 
be left a period of only nine years, 
in which Leah has to bear six sons 
and a daughter, with a long in- 
terval of barrenness, during which 
Zilpah was given to Jacob and 
bears two sons. But besides this 
impossibility, Jacob evidently re- 
mained at Succoth only until he 
was shalem, sound and whole from 
his sprain, and Dinah’s visit was 
one of curiosity, for she went “to 
see the daughters of the land,” 
that is, she wanted, as Abravanel 
says, to see what the native women 
were like, and how they dressed 
themselves. Josephus says that she 
took the opportunity of a festival 
at Shechem; but as neither her 
father nor brothers knew of her 
going, but were with their cattle 
as usual, it is probable that with 
one.or two women only she slipped 
away from her father’s camp and 
paid the penalty of her girlish 
curiosity. But she would feel no 
such curiosity after being a year 
or two at Shechem, so that it is 


to suppose that he remained two’/ probable that her dishonour took 
or more years at Succoth, and some{| place within a few weeks after 


eight years at Shechem, before thist! Jacob’s arrival there. 


So, too, 
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‘kindly unto the damsel. 
-® And Shechem spake unto 
his father Hamor, saying, 
Get me this damsel to 
wife. © And Jacob heard 
that he had defiled Dinah 
his daughter: now his 
sons were with his cattle 
in the field: and Jacob 
held his peace until they 
were come. 

© And Hamor the fa- 
ther of Shechem went out 
unto Jacob to commune 
with him. © And the sons 
vf Jacob came out of the 
field when they heard 7: 
and the men were grieved, 
and they were very wroth, 
because he had wrought 
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1 Heh., 
to her 
heart. 


XXXIV. Dinah in Marriage. 
folly in Israel in lying 
with Jacob’s daughter ; 
which thing ought not to 
be done. © And Hamor 
communed with them, say- 
ing, The soul of my son 
Shechem longeth for your 
daughter : I pray you give 
her him to wife. And 
make ye marriages with 
us, and give your daugh- 
ters unto us, and take 
our daughters unto you. 
a And ye shall dwell with 
us: and the land shall 
be before you; dwell and 
trade ye therein, and get 
you possessions therein. 
QD) And Shechem said unto 
her father and unto her 


Hamor’s words in verses 21 and 22 
plainly show that Jacob was a new- 
comer; for he proposes that the 
people should “let them dwell in 
the land,” and therefore consents 
to the condition required by them 
that the Hivites should be circum- 
cised. It would have been absurd 
thus to speak if Jacob had already 
dwelt there eight years with no 
apparent intention of going away. 

© Jacob heard.—<As Dinah 
did not return home (verse 26) her 
father probably learned her .dis- 
honour from the maid-servants who 
had gone out with her. But “he 
held his peace,” chiefly from his 
usual cautiousness, as being no 
match for the Hivites, but partly 
because Leah’s sons had the right 
to be the upholders of their sister’s 
honour, 


He had wrought folly in 
Israel.—The great anger of Jacob’s 
sons agrees as completely with the 
general harshness of their charac- 
ters as the silence of the father 
with his habitual thoughtfulness ; 
but it was aroused by a great 
wrong. The use, however, of the 
term Israel to signify the family of 
Jacob as distinguished from his 
person belongs to the age of Moses, 
and is one of the proofs of the 
arrangement of these records having 
been his work. In selecting them, 
and weaving them together into one 
history, he would add whatever was 
necessary, and in the latter half of 
this verse we apparently have one 
such addition. 

(0) ‘Ye shall dwell with us. 
—Hamor proposes that Jacob’s 
family shall abandon their nomad 
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The Craft 


brethren, Let me find grace 
in your eyes, and what ye 
shall say unto me I will 
give. “» Ask me never so 
much dowry and gift, and 
I will give according as ye 
shall say unto me: but 
give me the damsel to 
wife. 

“3) And the sons of Jacob 
answered Shechem and 
Hamor his father deceit- 
fully, and said, because he 
had defiled Dinah their 
sister; “and they said 
unto them, We cannot do 
this thing, to give our 
sister to one that is un- 
circumcised ; for that were 
a reproach unto us: °° but 
in this will we consent 
unto you: If ye will be 
as we be, that every male 
of you be circumcised ; 
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XXXIV. of her Brothers. 
“* then will we give our 
daughters unto you, and 
we will take your daugh- 
ters to us, and we will 
dwell with you, and we 
will become one people. 
a> But if ye will not 
hearken unto us, to be 
circumcised ; then will we 
take our daughter, and we 
will be gone. 

“8 And their words pleas- 
ed Hamor, and Shechem 
Hamor’s son. “® And the 
young man deferred not 
to do the thing, because 
he had delight in Jacob’s 
daughter: and he was 
more honourable than all 
the house of his father. 
” And Hamor and She- 
chem his son came unto 
the gate of their city, and 
communed with the men 


life, and settle among the Hivites, 
and trade with them, and get pos- 
sessions, not merely of cattle and 
movable goods, but of immovable 
property. He wished the two 
clans to coalesce into one com- 
munity. 

22) Dowry and gift.— The 
word -rendered dowry (mohar) is 
the price paid to the parents and 
relatives of the bride, though tak- 
ing the form of a present. The 
gift (matthan). was the present 
made by the bridegroom to the 
bride herself. Besides this, her 
relatives were expected to give her 
presents, and with some tribes of 


Arabs it is usual even to make 
over to her the dowry. 

(3,14) And said...and they 
said.— These are two different 
verbs in the Hebrew, and should be 
translated and spake (because he had 
defiled Dinah their sister), and said. 
The intermediate words are paren- 
thetical, and there is no reason for 
translating spake by plotted, laid a 
snare, as Gesenius and others have 
done. 

(8) Their words pleased 
Hamor.—We gather from this 
that circumcision was a rite not 
only well known, but regarded as 
something honourable; for other- 
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of their city, saying, 
?) These men are peace- 
able with us ; therefore let 
them dwell in the land, 
and trade therein ; for the 
land, behold, 2 zs large 
enough for them; let us 
take their daughters to 
us for wives, and let us 
give them our daughters. 
“) Only herein will the 
men consent unto us for 
to dwell with us, to be 
one people, if every male 
among us be circumcised, 
as they are circumcised. 
3) Shall not their cattle 
and their substance and 
every beast of their's be 
our’s? only let us consent 


GENESIS, XXXIV. 


@ ch. 49.6. 


1 Hehb., 
mouth. 


on Shechem. 


unto them, and they will 
dwell with us. © And un- 
to Hamor and unto She- 
chem his son hearkened 
all that went out of the 
gate of his city ; and every 
male was circumcised, all 
that went out of the gate 
of his city. 

©) And it came to pass 
on the third day, when 
they were sore, that two 
of the sons of Jacob, Sim- 
eon and Levi, Dinah’s bre- 
thren, took each man his 
sword, and came upon the 
city boldly, and “slew all 
the males. © And they 
slew Hamor and Shechem 
his son with the tedge of 


wise they would not so readily 
have submitted to a thing so 
painful. 

(1) Let us take their daugh- 
ters . . .—In a young commu- 
nity, such as this of the Hivites at 
Shechem appears to have been, 
the addition of a large number of 
women was a valuable increase of 
their strength, and one that brought 
the promise also of future exten- 
sion. Jacob’s men were also chiefly 
of the Semitic stock, and there- 
fore possessed of high physical and 
mental endowments; and as they 
were rich in cattle and other wealth, 
their incorporation with the people 
of Shechem would raise it to a high 
rank among the petty states of Ca- 
naan. There was much plausibility, 
therefore, in Hamor’s proposal and 
arguments, 


5) Simeon and Levi, Di- 
nah’s brethren.—As born of the 
same mother, they, with Reuben 
and Judah, were especially. bound 
to espouse their sister’s cause, but 
the method they took was cruel in 
the extreme. And it seems that 
these two were the leaders in the 
plot, having probably excluded Reu- 
ben from it,as a man of feeble 
character and opposed to bloodshed 
(chap. xxxvii. 22); and Judah, as 
one too honourable to take part in 
so nefarious a transaction. Long 
afterwards Jacob speaks of it in 
terms of the strongest reprobation 
(chap. xlix. 5—7). In executing 
their cruel deed, they would com- 
mand the services of the more 
active and fierce portion of Jacob’s 
servants; but they must have been 
not boys, but men of ripe man- 
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the sword, and took Dinah 
out of Shechem’s house, 
and went out. © The sons 
of Jacob came upon the 
slain, and spoiled the city, 
because they had defiled 
their sister, ©) They took 
their sheep, and their oxen, 
and their asses, and that 
which was in the city, and 
that which was in the field, 
©) and all their wealth, and 
all their little ones, and 
their wives took they cap- 
tive, and spoiled even all 
that was in the house. 


GENESIS, 


XXXTV. against his Sons. 

8 And Jacob said to 
Simeon and Levi, Ye 
have troubled me to make 
me to stink among the 
inhabitants of the land, 
among the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites: and 
I being few in number, 
they shall gather them- 
selves together against me, 
and slay me; and [ 
shall be destroyed, I and 
my house. And they 
said, Should he deal with 
our sister as with an 
harlot? 


hood, before they could have had 


influence or power enough for so, 


terrible an exploit. 

7) The sons of Jacob.—After 
slaying Hamor and Shechem, the 
two brothers “took Dinah and 
went out.’’ It was after this that 
Jacob’s sons generally—though not | 
without exceptions, for several of | 
them were still very young — 
joined in seizing the spoil. 

2) Their little ones.—Heb., 
their taf. (See Note on chap. 
xvii. 13.) How erroneous is the 
translation “little ones” may be 
seen from Num. xxxi. 17, 18, which } 
in the Heb. is, ‘‘ Now, therefore, | 
kill every male in the taf. . . and 
all the taf of women that are un- 
married.” 
to suppose that boys were to be 
put to death, and men escape, nor 
would little girls be likely to be 
married. In 2 Chron. xxxi. 18 the 
taf is distinguished both from the 
sons and daughters; and so also in 
chap. xx. 13, where we read “ their 


It would be monstrous | 


tafs and their children.”” The LXX. 
have altered the order here, but 
| otherwise translate correctly their 
| persons, that is, their property in 
_men-servants and maid-servants, as 
opposed to their cattle and their 
wealth in goods. In chap. 1. 8 the 
LXX. translate clan, and in verse 
21 household. The slaves thus seized 
| would form the most valuable part 
probably of the spoil. 

(3) Ye have troubled me.— 
Jacob's timidity led him to think 
first of the danger that would re- 
sult from the conduct of his sons, 
and only afterwards of the cruelty 
and treacherousness of their deed, 
| He commented upon this on his 
dying bed in words of fitting re- 
probation, but his reproof now is 
singularly weak, and the retort of 
| his sons just. If the danger were 
all, this could have no weight when 
a shameful wrong had been done ; 
but in avenging this wrong they 
had committed a crime of a deeper 
dye. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.— 
And God said unto Ja- 
cob, Arise, go up to Beth- 
el, and dwell there: and |*{ 
make there an altar unto 
God, that appeared unto 
thee “when thou fleddest 


GENESIS, 


XXXV. to Bethel 
from the face of Esau thy 
brother. © Then Jacob 
said unto his household, 

7 /and to all that were with 
him, Put away the strange 
gods that are among you, 
and be clean, and change 


XOEKV. 


JACOB RETURNS TO BETH-EL AND 
Hepron.—Deatu or Isaac. 


@® Arise, goup to Beth-el.— 
The position of Jacob at Shechem 
had become dangerous; for though 
the first result of the high- 
handed proceeding of Simeon and 
Levi was to strike the natives with 
terror (verse 5), yet reprisals might 
follow if they had time to learn 
the comparatively small number of 
Jacob’s followers. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to remove; but 


besides this, Beth-el was the goal 
of the patriarch’s journeyings. He 
had made a solemn vow there on his 
journey to Padan-aram, and though- 
forty-two years had elapsed, it had 
not been forgotten (see chap, xxx1. 
13); and the Divine command to 
go thither was the outward author- 
isation of what his own conscience 
dictated. On this account we can- 
not believe that he had remained 
long at Shechem. Nomadsare sin- 
gularly leisurely in their move- 
ments. There is nothing of the 
rush and hurry of city life in their 
doings or purposes. They are ca- 
pable of a great effort occasionally, 
but then relapse into their usual 
slowness. And so, when Jacob 
found good pasture and plenty of 
room for his cattle at Shechem, he 
remained there for awhile; but he 
did not abandon his purpose of 


going first to Beth-el, and finally to 
Hebron. 

’ @ Strange gods. — Besides 
Rachel's teraphim, many, probably, 
of the persons acquired by Jacob 
at Haran were idolaters, and had 
brought their gods with them. 
Besides these, the numerous men 
and women who formed the “ tafs”’ 
of the Shechemites were certainly 
worshippers of false deities. The 
object, then, of this reformation 
was not merely to raise Jacob’s 
own family to a higher spiritual 
state, but also to initiate the many 
heathen belonging to their house- 
holds into the true religion. Out- 
ward rites of purification and 
changes of garment were to accom- 
pany the religious teaching given, 
because of their symbolical value ; 
and we can well believe that much 
deep and earnest religious feeling 
would be evoked by the solemnities 
which accompanied this drawing 
near of the whole tribe to God. 
This reformation is also interesting 
as being the first of a long series 
of such acts constantly recurring 
in the history of Israel; and 
especially it is* parallel to the 
sanctification of the people at 
Sinai. There, also, was the in- 
itiation not merely of the lineal 
Israel, but also of the mixed multi- 
tude, into the true religion—for 
Jacob’s family had then grown into 
a nation; and there, also, sym- 
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your garments: ®and let 
us arise, and go up to 
Beth-el ; and I will make 
there an altar unto God, 
who answered me in the 
day of my distress, and 
was with me in the way 
which I went. “And 
they gave unto Jacob all 
the strange gods which 
were in their hand, and 
all their earrings which 
were in their ears; and 
Jacob hid them under the 
oak which was by Shechem, 
© And they journeyed: and 
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1 That 
is, The 
God of 
Beth-el. 


an Altar to God. 


the terror of God was upon 
the cities that were round 
about them, and they did 
not pursue after the sons 
of Jacob. 

So Jacob came to Luz, 
which is in the land of 
Canaan, that is, Beth-el, 
he and all the people that 
were with him. “And he 
built there an altar, and 
“ealled the place ' El-beth- 
el: because there God 
appeared unto him, when 
he fled from the face of his 
brother. 


bolical washings were enjoined 
‘(Exod. xix. 10—14). These sub- 
sequently were still practised under 
the Law, and grew into the bap- 
tism by which we are now admit- 
ted into the Church of Christ. 

3) Who answered me .. 
—The narrative of Jacob’s life, 
and the detail of God’s providential 
care of him, would doubtless affect 
strongly the minds of his followers, 
and make them ready to abandon 
their idols, ‘“‘and worship the God 
that was Israel’s God” (chap. 
Xxxill. 20). 

4) Harrings. — Earrings seem 
to have been worn not so much for 
ornament as for superstitious pur- 
poses, being regarded as talismans 
or amulets. Hence it was from 
their earrings that Aaron made the 
golden calf (Exod. xxxii. 2—4), 

The oak.—Not Abraham’s oak- 
grove (chap. xii. 6), referred to 
probably in Judges ix. 6, 37—the 
Hebrew word in these three places 
being é/6n—but that under which 


Joshua set up his pillar of witness 
(Josh, xxiv, 26), the tree being in 
both these places called alldh, or 
éllah, a terebinth, 

) The terror -—Heb., 
a terror of God, that is, a very 
great terror (see chaps. xxiii. 6, 
xxx. 8). But to the deeply re- 
ligious mind of the Hebrew every- 
thing that was great and wonder- 
ful was the result of the direct 
working of the Deity. (But see 
Note on chap. xlviii. 22.) 

(7) E1- beth - el.—That is, the 
God of the house of God: the God 
into whose house he had been 
admitted, and seen there the won- 
ders of His providence. 

God appeared. — The verb 
here, contrary to rule, is plural 
(see Note on chap. xx. 13), but the 
Samaritan Pentateuch has the 
singular. No argument can be 
drawn either way from the ver- 
sions, as the word for God is 
singular in them all, and the verb 
necessarily singular also. In no 
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® But Deborah Rebe-| 
kah’s nurse died, and she 
was buried beneath Beth-el 


GENESIS, XXXV. 


to him 


|more Jacob, “but Israel 
shall be thy name: and he 
icalled his name Israel. 


under an oak: and the|iqnatis,“” And God said unto him, 
name of it was called} ¢/iw«p. I am God Almighty: be 
1 Allon-bachuth. “ ‘fruitful and multiply; a 


® And God appeared 
unto Jacob again, when he 
came out of Padan-aram, 
and blessed him. © And} 2 
God said unto him, Thy 
name is Jacob: thy name 
shall not be called any 


a ch. 32. 


‘nation and a company of 
‘nations shall be of thee, 
-and kings shall come out 
‘of thy loins; “and the 
‘land which I gave Abra- 
|ham and Isaac, to thee 
ji will give it, and to thy 


other language but Hebrew is the 
name of God plural, but joined 
with verbs and adjectives in the 
singular. 

(8) Deborah.—As she was at 
Hebron with Rebekah when Jacob 
journeyed to Haran, he must have 
somehow gone thither before this, 
have seen his father, and told him 
of his fortunes. Apparently Re- 
bekah was then dead, and Jacob 
brought back Deborah with him. 
(See Note on chap. xxxili. 18.) 
How dear she was to them is shown 
by their calling the tree under 
which she was buried the oak of 
weeping. This oak was ‘ beneath 
Beth-el,’’ that is, in the valley 
below it. Deborah must have died 
at a great age, for she gave Re- 
bekah suck, and must therefore 
have been grown up at her birth. 
Now Jacob, when he returned from 
Padan-aram, was  ninety-seven 
years of age; and as he was born 
twenty years after his mother’s 
marriage—if we allow the shortest 
possible space for the interval 
spent at Succoth and Shechem— 
Deborah must have been nearly 
one hundred and sixty years of age. 


This again confirms the conclusion 
that Dinah’s dishonour occurred 
very soon after the arrival of Jacob 
at Shechem. (See Note on chap. 
xxxiv. 1.) 

®) When he came out of 
Padan-aram.—tThe word “out” 
is not in the Hebrew, which says, 
on his coming from—that is, on his 
arrival at Beth-el from Padan- 
aram. The insertion of the word 
“out” leads to a confusion with 
the revelation recorded in chap. 
xxxi 38. At Beth-el Jacob, when 
going forth, had seen the dream 
which assured him of Divine pro- 
tection; at Beth-el, on his return, 
God renews the covenant, confirms 
to him the name of Israel, and 
transfers to him the promises of a 
numerous seed and of the posses- 
sion of the land. It was the rati- 
fication to him of the inheritance 
of all the hopes and assurances 
given to Abraham. 

) God Almighty.— Heb., 
El-shaddai, the name by which 
God had entered into the covenant 
with Abraham (chap. xvii. 1). 

A company.—Heb., a congre- 
gation of nations. (See chap. xxviii. 
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seed after thee will I give 
the land. | 

“) And God went up 
from him in the place 
where he talked with him. 
“ And Jacob set up a 
pillar in the place where 
he talked with him, even 
a pillar of stone: and he! 
poured a drink offering! 
thereon, and he poured oil 
thereon. °° And Jacob 
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ground, 


the Promise. 


called the name of the 
place where God spake 
with him, Beth-el. 

“® And they journeyed 
from Beth-el; and there 
was but ‘a little way to 
come to Ephrath: and 
Rachel travailed, and she 
had hard labour. ©? And 
it came to pass, when she 
was in hard labour, that 
the midwife said unto her, 


3, where it is “a congregation,” or 
church, ‘‘ of peoples.’’) 

(3) God went up from him. 
—This formula, used before in 
.chaps. xvil. 22, xviii. 33, shows 
that this manifestation of God’s 
presence was more solemn than 
any of those previous occasions 
upon which the Deity had re- 
vealed Himself to Jacob. It was, 
in fact, the acknowledgment of the 
patriarch as the heir of the Abra- 
- hamic covenant. 

4) Jacob set up a pillar.— 
Tn doing this Jacob was imitating 
his previous action when God 
manifested Himself to him in his 
journey to Haran (chap. xxviii. 18). 
This consecration of it by pouring 
on it oil, and offering to God a 
drink-offering, was in itself natural 
and right. But as these memorial 
pillars were subsequently worship- 
ped, they were expressly forbidden 
by the Mosaic Law, the word cor- 
rectly rendered ‘pillar’? in this 
place being translated — standing 
image in Lev. xxvi, 1, and wage in 
Deut. xvi. 22. 

5) Jacob called . . .—See 
chap. xxviii. 19. The name had, 
of course remained unknown and 


unused, as what then passed had 
been confined to Jacob’s own in- 
ward consciousness. He now 
teaches the name to his family, 
explains the reason why he. first 
gave it, and requires them to em- 
ploy it. But with so grand a 
beginning the town was debased 
to unholy uses, and from being 
Beth-el, the house of God, it became 
Beth-aven, the house of imiquity 
(Hos. x, 5). 

06) But a little way.—Heb., 
and there was still a “‘chibrath” of 
land to come to Ephrath. This 
word occurs four times in the Old 
Testament : here, in chap. xlviii. 7, 
in 2 Kings v. 19, and in Amos ix. 
9, where it is used in the sense of a 
sieve. Many of the Rabbins, there- 
fore, translate “in the spring- 
time,” because the earth is then 
riddled by the plough like a sieve ; 
and the 'l'argum and Vulgate adopt 
this rendering. The real meaning 
of the word is lost, but probably it 
was a measure of distance; and the 
Jewish interpreters generally think 
that if meant a mile, because 
Rachel’s traditional tomb was about 
that distance from Bethlehem. 

Ephrath (the fruitful) and 
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Fear not ; thou shalt have |! 772%i;| 7s Beth-lehem. co) And 
this son also. @ And it| | Jacob set a pillar upon her 


came to pass, as her soul 


grave: that is the pillar 


was in departing, (for she |» matis,| of Rachel’s grave unto this 
died) that she called his| o/ie”| day. 
name !Ben-oni: but his} yénd. 2D And Israel journeyed, 


father called him ?Ben- 
jamin. © And Rachel 
died, and was buried in 
the way to Ephrath, which 


and spread his tent beyond 


eigen, | the tower of Edar. 


*) And it came to pass, 
when Israel dwelt in that 


Beth-lehem (the house of bread) 
have virtually the same meaning, 
but the latter name would be given 
to the town only when its pastures 
had given place to arable lands, 
where corn was sown for bread. 

(8) Ben-oni .. . Benja- 
min.—Rachel, in her dying mo- 
ments, names her child the son of 
my sorrow; for though én has a 
double meaning, and is translated 
strength in chap. xlix. 3, yet, doubt- 
less, her feeling was that the life 
of her offspring was purchased by 
her own pain and death. Jacob’s 
name, ‘son of the right hand,” 
was probably given not merely that 
the child might bear no ill-omened 
title, but to mark his sense of the 
value and preciousness of his last 
born son. Abravanel well remarks 
that earthly happiness is never 
perfect, and that the receiving of 
Divine revelations made no differ- 
ence to Jacob’s earthly lot. God 
had just sohemnly appeared to him, 
and he is on his last journey, 
within two days’ march of Hebron, 
when he loses the wife whom he 
so loved. For more than forty 
years he had been an exile from his 
home; he was now close to it, but 
may never welcome there the one 
for whom he had so deep and 
lasting an affection, 


@) That is the pillar of 
Rachel’s grave unto this day. 
—This is a later addition, but 
whether inserted by Moses or Ezra 
we cannottell. Its site was known 
in the days of Samuel (1 Sam. x. 
2); and as the pillar would be a 
mass of unwrought stone, with 
which the natives would have no ob- 
ject in interfering, its identification 
upon the conquest of Canaan would 
not be difficult. : 

@l) The tower of Hdar.— 
Heb., Eder. Micah (chap. iv. 8) 
calls it “ the hill of the daughter of 
Zion;”’ but the word used often ~ 
means a beacon-hill, a hill on which 
a tower for observation is erected, 
wrongly translated in the Author- 
ised Version @ stronghold. The 
tower may, therefore, have been a 
few miles south of Jerusalem; and 
as the word “beyond” includes the 
idea of wp to, as far as, the mean- 
ing is that Jacob now occupied this 
region permanently with his cattle, 
Until Esau, with his possessions, 
withdrew to Seir, there would be 
no room for Jacob and his flocks 
and herdsat Hebron, but he would 
at Eder be so nearhis father as to 
be able often to visit him, And 
thus his exile was now over, and he 
was at last at home. 

@2) Reuben. — Again another 
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land, that Reuben went 
and “lay with Bilhah his 
father’s concubine: and 
Israel heard 7¢. 

Now the sons of Jacob 
were twelve: °) The sons 
of Leah; Reuben, Jacob’s 


firstborn, and Simeon, and |? ch. *. 


Levi, and Judah, and 
Issachar, and Zebulun: 
©) the sons of Rachel; 
Joseph, and Benjamin: 
and the sons of Bilhah, 
Rachel’s handmaid; Dan, 
and Naphtali: ©? and the 
sons of Zilpah, Leah’s 
handmaid ; Gad, and 
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of Isaae. 


Asher: these are the 
sons of Jacob, which were 
born to hin in Padan- 
aram. 

°) And Jacob came unto 
Isaac his father unto Mam- 
re, unto the city of Arbah, 
which ts Hebron, where 
Abraham and Isaac so- 
journed. © And the days 
of Isaac were an hun- 
dred and fourscore years. 
“And Isaac gave up 
the ghost, and died, and 
’was gathered unto his 
people, being old and full 
of days: and his sons 


grief for Jacob to mar his return 
home, and this time it arises from 
the sin of his firstborn, who there- 
by forfeits his birthright. It was 
the thought of these miseries, fol- 
lowing upon his long years of exile, 
which made Jacob speak so sorrow- 
fully of his experience of life before 
Pharaoh (chap. xlvii. 9). 

And Israel heard it.—The 
Masora notes that some words have 
here fallen out of the text, which 
the LXX. fill up by adding, “ And 
it was evil in his sight.” 

6) In Padan-aram.—The 

“words are to be takenonly generally, 
as Benjamin was born in Canaan. 

7) The city of Arbah, which 
is Hebron. Better rendered 
Kirjuth-arba in chap, xxiii. 2, where 
see Note. 

8) The days of Isaac were 
an hundred and fourscore 
years.—As Isaac was sixty when 
his sons were born, Jacob was one 
hundred and twenty years of age 


at his father’s death, and one hun- 
dred and thirty when he appeared 
before Pharaoh (chap, xlvii. 9). 
Now, as Joseph was seventeen when 
sold into Egypt (chap. xxxvii. 2), 
and thirty when raised to power 
(chap. xli. 46), and as the seven 
years of plenty and two of the years 
of famine had passed before Jacob 
went down into Egypt, it follows 
that the cruel deed, whereby he 
was robbed of his favourite child, 
was committed about twelve years 
before the death of Isaac. 

29) Esau and Jacob buried 
him.—Esau, who apparently still 
dwelt at Hebron until his father’s 
death, takes here the precedence as 
his natural right. But having in 
previous expeditions learnt the 
physical advantages of the land of 
Seir, and the powerlessness of the 
Horites to resist him, he gives up 
Hebron to his brother, and migrates 
with his large wealth to that 
country. 
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Esau and Jacob buried 
him. 
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of Esau. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
—YNow these are the 


XXXVI. 
Tue Toipd6TH Esav. 


Q) The generations of Esau. 
—This téldéth, consisting of chaps. 
XXXVi—xxxvii. 1, is very remark- 
able, if it were only for the diffi- 
culties with which it abounds, and 
which have too often been aggra- 
vated by the determination of 
commentators to make Holy Scrip- 
ture bend to their preconceived 
ideas as to what it ought to be, 
instead of dutifully accepting it as 
itis. It begins with an enumera- 
tion of Esau’s wives, in which the 
pames are different from those 
given in chaps. xxvi. 34, xxviii. 9. 
Next we have the genealogy of 
Esau, upon the same principle as 
that whereby the té/déth Ishmael 
* was Inserted immediately after the 
history of Abraham’s death (chap. 
xxv. 12—18) ; but this is followed, 
in verses 20—30, by a genealogy of 
the Horite inhabitants of Mount 
Seir. Among these Esau dwelt as 
the predominant power, but never- 
theless on friendly terms, for a 
reason which we shall see hereafter. 
We next have a list of kings 
who are said to have reigned in 
Edom ‘before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel.” 
This is not a prophetical portion of 
the Bible, but a dry genealogical 
table, and the attempts made to 
evade the plain meaning of the 
words, namely, that at the time 
when this list of kings was written 
there were kings in Israel, are 
painful to read, and can have no 
other effect than to harden sceptics 
in unbelief. Of these Edomite 
kings, it is remarkable that they 


do not succeed one another by 
hereditary succession, nor have 
they the same capital, but seem to 
belong to a time of anarchy, like 
that which existed in Israel under 
the Judges. During this period, 
the Edomites and Horites were 
fused together, chiefly by conquest 
(Deut. ii. 12, 22), but partly also 
by the gradual dying out of the 
inferior race, just as the red man 
is fading away in North America, 
and the Maori in New Zealand. 
Finally, we have a list of the 
eleven dukes of Edom, “ after their 
places.” As these dukes repre- 
sented tribes or clans, this catalogue 
is geographical, and as such it is 
described. in verse 43, and was 
intended to give the political ar- 
rangement of the land at the later 
date when this addition was made, 
and when considerable changes had 
taken place since the time of the 
first settlement. 

These last two documents, form- 
ing verses 31—48, were probably 
added at the time when the Books 
of Samuel were composed; but as 
we find the list of the kings given 
also in 1 Chron. i. 43—40, and as 
at that date great activity existed 
in completing the canon of Holy 
Scripture, some suppose that the 
lists in both places are by the same 
hand. It is entirely wrong to 
describe them as interpolations; 
for it was the rule to add to and 
complete genealogies; and besides 
there existed in the Jewish Church 
a living authority in the prophets 
who had the right and power to 
make necessary additions to the 
Divine record. It is to the “schools 
of the prophets’? that we owe, 
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Adah the daugh- 


Canaan ; 


® Esau took his | cir.17 1760. | ter of Elon the Hittite, ane 


Aholibamah the daughter 


under God’s providence, the exist- 
ence of most of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and the preservation of 
all of them; and they did not 
preserve them for the sake of the 
authors, but for the sake of what 
was written. And there is nothing 
derogatory to the authority or 
inspiration of Holy Scripture in 
believing that the prophets were 
from time to time moved by the 
Spirit to add to what had been 
written. ‘The contents of the Old 
Testament bear witness everywhere 
to the scrupulous fidelity with 
which men guarded in the pro- 
phetic schools the sacred deposit 
entrusted to their care; but it is 
. equally certain that we find notes 
inserted from time to time, .as 
in chap. xxxv. 20. No one can 
doubt but that the remark that 
the pillar standing on Rachel’s 
grave “unto this day” was the 
same stone which Jacob had set 
up, was inserted at a later date, 
and apparently after the con- 
quest of Canaan. So in chap 
xiv. 17 we have a note inserted 
subsequently to the establishment 
of the kingly office. Why should 
there be any difficulty in beliey- 
ing that these two lists of kings 
and dukes added to complete a 
genealogy, belonged also to a 
time when there were kings in 
' Israel? 

- It is probable, however, that the 
list of kings given here is of an 
earlier date than that in the first 
chapter of Chronicles, for Hadar 
(more correctly, in Chronicles, 
Hadad) seems to have been living 

22 


when this document was composed, 
and hence the full information 
about his wife. In Chronicles 
(chap. i. 51) there isadded “‘ Hadad 
died also.”” And if he really were 
alive when this catalogue was 
written, he had by that time been 
dead for centuries; for its date 
would then be one comparatively 
early. 

?) Adah the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite.—In chap. 
xxvi. 34, she is called ‘‘ Bashemath 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite,’ 
and is placed second. Here she is 
everywhere placed first. We do 
not often elsewhere find women 
possessed of two names, but it 
has not been sufficiently borne in 
mind that she was a Hittite, 
and her own name in her own 
language neither Adah nor Bashe- 
math, As Adah means ornament, 
and Bashemath sweet - scented, 
both may possibly have been 
terms ot endearment, arising 
from modifications of her Hittite 
name. 

Aholibamah the daughter 
of Anah the daughter of 
Zibeon the Hivite.—She is 
supposed to answer to Judith the 
daughter of ‘‘ Beeri the Hittite,” 
in chap. xxvi. 34. But in verses 
24, 25, we find her genealogy given 
again, and Zibeon, the father of 
Anah, the father of Aholibamah, is 
there described as a Horite. Now, 
as Hivi (Hivite) and Hori (Horite) 
differ in Hebrew only in the length 
of the top of the middle letter, and 
as mistakes in the transcription of 
Biblical names are of constant 
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joth. “And *Adah bare 
to Esau Eliphaz; and Ba- 
|shemath bare Reuel; © and 
Aholibamah bare J eush, 


occurrence, it seems certain that 
Aholibamah was a Horite, and 
therefore, entirely distinct from 
Judith. Judith, the first wife, 
apparently had no children, and 
hence arose the temptation to 
Esau to marry some one besides. 
Hence, too, Adah comes in her 
proper order, as being the first 
wife who had sons; and Eliphaz, 
as the son of the first wife who 
had children, has the right of 
primogeniture. Hence, too, Aholi- 
bamah in genealogy is always 
placed third. She was the fourth 
and last wife taken, and her 
children are placed after those of 
Bashemath. And this was a matter 
of far too great importance in a 
genealogy for there to be any mis- 
take made in it. And now we see 
the reason for giving the genealogy 
of the Horites, and also why Esau 
took the Horite land for a posses- 
sion. In some expedition into the 
country of Scir, Esau had married 
the daughter of one of the dukes 
there, and through her had ac- 
quired a right to ducal rank. 
Through her family, moreover, he 
had friendly relations with one 
portion at least of the Horite 
people. Our knowledge of the 
princely Hittites has of late been 
too largely increased for us to be 
* able to connect a Horite race with 
them, and Rebekah distinctly 
calls Judith and Adah-Bashemath 
daughters of Heth. Excepting 
the Semites, no race in Palestine 
stands so high as the Hittites, and 
no race so low as the Horites. 


But their rulers were probably of 
a higher breed; and Esau’s inva- 
sions of their country, his final 
settlement there, and the introduc- 
tion of the genealogy of “ Seir the 
Horite,” together with Aholi- 
bamah’s place as the last of Esau’s 
wives, all are facts which strongly 
confirm the supposition of his 
having contracted a Horite mar- 
riage during Jacob’s absence in 
Padan-aram. 

The meanness of the Horites is 
a deduction merely from their 
having dwelt in caves, for the 
country is so admirably adapted 
to this mode of living that it 
still exists there; but they are 
omitted from the table of nations 
in chap. x., and seem generally 
to have been a feeble aboriginal 
race, 

6) Bashemath Ishmael’s 
daughter, sister of Nebajoth. 
—The Samaritan text reads Maha- 
lath here, and in verses 4, 10, 17, 
as in chap. xxviil. 9. There can 
be little doubt that Mahalath is 
the right reading, but the versions, 
nevertheless, agree with the Maso- 
retic Hebrew text, so that the error 
must have been of very ancient 
date. As Mahalath was of a 
Semitic stock, she would have her 
own Semitic name, and there 
would be no double translation of 
it, as in the case of the daughter 
of ee 

) In the land of Canaan.— 
We find Esau with a band of 
armed men in Seir on Jacob’s re- 
turn from Padan-aram, but he still 
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and Jaalam, and Korah:|' 2°)» jin the land of Canaan; 
these are the sons of and went into the country 


Esau, which were born 
unto him in the land of 
Canaan. 


from the face of his bro- 
ther Jacob. © For their 
riches were more than that 


And Esau took his | .i°\% | they might dwell together; 
wives, and his sons, and} — _ |and the land wherein they 
his daughters, and all the were strangers could not 
‘persons of his house, and bear them because of their 
his cattle, and all his cattle. © Thus dwelt Esau 
beasts, and all his sub- in “mount Seir: Esau is 
stance, which he had got|*2?t" | Edom. 
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had his home at Hebron with his 
father until Isaac’s death, twenty- 
two years afterwards. Evidently 
he had taken Aholibamah home 
thither, and she had borne him 
three sons. After Isaac’s death 
the land of Seir had so great 
attractions for him that he migrated 
thither with his share of Isaac’s 
wealth, and left Hebron to Jacob, 
who now moved down thither from 
the town of Eder, and took posses- 
sion of the homestead of his fathers. 
And thus the inheritance of the 
birthright came finally to Jacob 
by Esau’s own act, and would 
doubtless have so come to him; 
only his father’s blessing and the 
transference to him of the Abra- 
hamic promises would have been 
given him, not at the time of Isaac’s 
temporary illness, but on his death- 

bed. 
' (8) Into the country from the 
face.—Heb., into a land away from 
the face, ke. 

() The land wherein they 
were strangers. — The large 
growth of their wealth made the 
separation of Esau and Jacob as 
inevitable as had been that of 
Abraham and Lot. It is a usual 
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incident in the life of Nomads, and 
a tribe can multiply only to the 
extent of the capabilities of their 
district to support them. When 
this is reached, one portion of the 
tribe must seek a new home. This 
necessity was in the present case 
aggravated by Esau and Jacob 
being only sojourners in Canaan, 
surrounded by tribes who claimed 
to be owners of the soil; and this 
may have helped in determining 
Esau’s choice; for in right of 
Aholibamah, he was in her country 
a duke. Maimonides also observes, 
that though Esau had gone on 
hunting expeditions to Seir, and 
even possibly for plunder, yet that 
he was not sufficiently powerful 
to take possession of the country 
until by Isaac’s death the number 
of his retainers was largely multi- 
plied. 

8) Mount Seir.—The land of 
Idumea extends from the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea to the 
Gulf of Elath, and consists of a 
chain of mountains running paral- 
lel to the Akaba, or continuation 
of the deep depression through 
which the Jordan flows till it loses 
itself in the dead Sea, The hills 
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she bare to Eliphaz Ama- 


generations of Esau the lek: these were the sons of 
father of ‘the Edomites in Adah Esau’s wife. ° And 
mount Seir: “these are Pe these are the sons of Reuel ; 
the names of Esau’s sons ;|' Zao. | Nahath, and Zerah, Sham- 
“Eliphaz the son of ‘dal mah, aad Mitzah: these 
the wife of Esau, Reuel were the sons of Bashe- 
the son of Bashemath the math Esau’s wife. “And 
wife of Esau. @) And the ginecs these were the sons of 
sons of Eliphaz were Te-| 1%. | Aholibamah, the daughter 
man, Omar, Zepho, and of Anah the daughter of 


Gatam, and Kenaz. “© And 
Timna was concubine to 
Eliphaz Esau’s son; and 


Zibeon, Esau’s wife: and 
she bare to Esau Jeush, 
and Jaalam, and Korah. 


are of limestone, with masses here 
and there of basalt; and though 
large portions are so covered with 
stones as to be barren, the rest is 
moderately fertile, not indeed in 
corn, but im figs, pomegranates, and 
other fruits. The climate is pleas- 
ant, the heat in summer being 
moderated by cool winds, but the 
winters are cold. The border of it 
was distant only some fifty or sixty 
miles from Hebron, so that Esau’s 
transference of himself thither was 
an easy matter. (Comp. Note on 
chap. xxvii. 39. 

) The father of the Edo- 
mites.—Heb., the father of Edom. 
He was himself the man of 
Edom, but the word here means 
the country of which he was the 
colonizer. 

(“) Amalek.—We have already 
read of the “field of the Amale- 
lite” in chap. xiv. 7. As Balaam 
describes Amalek as “‘ the beginning 
of nations” (so the Heb. Num. 
xxiv. 20), the race can scarcely 
have had so ignoble an origin as to 
have sprung from a concubine of 
Eliphaz; for we gather from Amos 
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vi. 1, that the phrase used by 
Balaam implied precedence and 
nobility. It was, moreover, one of 
the most widely spread races of 
antiquity, occupying the whole 
country from Shur, on the borders 
of Egypt, to Havilah, in Arabia 
Felix. But probably there was a 
fusion of some of the Horites with 
the Amalekites, just as the Kene- 
zites, under Caleb, were fused into 
the tribe of Judah. Forin 1 Chron. 
iv. 42, 43, we find the Simeonites 
invading Mount Seir, and smiting 
Amalekites there. Of these Amale- 
kites in Seir, Amalek, the grandson 
of Esau, was probably the founder; 
for in verse 16 he is called a duke, 
and therefore one district of the 
country would belong to his de- 
scendants, in the same manner as 
each son of Jacob had a territory 
called after his name. In this dis- 
trict the chiefs would be Semites 
of the race of Esau; the mass of 
people a blended race of Horites 
and Amalekites. There is no 
difficulty in the absence of their 
names from chap. x. Though 
Balaam magnified them, they 


Dukes descended 
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a) These were dukes of | ,,2:°,,|the sons of Aholibamah 


the sons of Esau: the sons 
of Eliphaz the firstborn son 
of Esau; duke Teman, duke 
Oraar, duke Zepho, duke 
Kenna. {8 duke Korah, 
duke ‘Gatam, and duke 
Amalek: these are the 
dukes that came of Eliphaz 


Esau’s wife; duke Jeush, 
duke Jaalam, duke Korah : 
these were the dukes that 
came of Aholibamah the 
daughter of Anah, Esau’s 
wife. © These are tke 
sons of Esau, who 7s Edom, 
and these are their dukes. 


in the land of Edem ; these| xo. 2) «These are the sons 
were the sons of Adah.|“2**|of Seir the Horite, who 
“?) And these are the sons inhabited the land ; Lotan, 
of Reuel Esau’s sons; duke and Shobal, and Zibeon, 
Nahath, duke Zerah, duke and Anah, ©? and Dishon, 
Shammah, duke Mizzah: and Ezer, and Dishan: 
these are the dukes that these are the dukes of the 
came of Reuel in the land Horites, the children of 
of Edom; these are the Seir in the land of Edom. 
sons of Bashemath Esau’s aon, ©) And the children of Lo- 


wife. © And these are 


tan were Hori and He- 


were regarded by Israel, not as 
a nation, but as a hateful horde of 
lunderers. 

(4) Dukes.—Duke is the Latin 
word duz,aleader; but the Hebrew 
word alluph signifies a tribal prince. 
It is derived from eleph, a thousand, 
used in much the same way as the 
word hundred with us for a division 
of the country. Probably it was 
one large enough to have in it a 
thousand grown men, whereas a 
hundred in Saxon times was a dis- 
trict in which there were a hundred 
homesteads. For this use of it, 
see Micah v. 2. Each alluph, there- 
fore, would be the prince of one of 
these districts, assigned to him as 
the possession of himself and his 
seed. 

(8) Duke Korah.—The Sama- 


name. He was a son of the Horite 
wife, Aholibamah. 

(8) Duke Jeush .. . —Aholi- 
bamah’s three sons are dukes, but 
only the grandsons of the other 
wives. The reason of this proba- 
bly is that she belonged to the 
dominant family of Seir, and her 
sons took the command of districts 
and tribes of the Horite people in 
her right. 

2) The sons of Seir the 
Horite.—This genealogy is given 
partly because it contains that of 
Aholibamah, but chiefly because 
the Horites were in time fused with 
the descendants of Esau, and to- 
gether formed the Edomites. 

(2) Timna.— Not the Timna 
mentioned in verse 12; for she is 
|here described as sister of Lotan 


ritan Pentateuch rightly omits this ‘the brother of Zibeon, who was 
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man; and Lotan’s sister 
was Timna. ©) And the 
children of Shobal were 
these; Alvan, and Mana- 
hath, and Ebal, Shepho, 
and Onam. “And these 
are the children of Zibeon ; 
both Ajah, and Anah: this 
was that Anah that found 
the mules in the wilder- 
ness, as he fed the asses of 
Zibeon his father. © And 
the children of Anah were 
these ; Dishon, and Aholi- 
bamah the daughter ° of 
Anah. © And these are 
the children of Dishon ; 
Hemdan, and Eshban, and 
Ithran, and Cheran. ©? The 
children of Ezer are these ; 
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Bilhan, and Zaavan, and 
Akan. The children of 
Dishan are these ; Uz, and 
Aran. ©) These are the 
dukes that came of the Ho- 
rites; duke Lotan, duke 
Shobal, duke Zibeon, duke 
Anah, ©) duke Dishon, 
duke Ezer, duke Dishan: 
these are the dukes that 
came of Hori, among their 
dukes in the land of Seir. 
8) And these are the 
kings that reigned in the 
land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the 
children of Israel. ©? And 
Bela the son of Beor 
reigned in Edom: and the 
name of his city was Din- 


grandfather of Aholibamah, Esau’s 
wife. But the Timna mentioned 
there was the concubine of Esau’s 
grandson, and junior by four gene- 
rations. 

C4) Anah that found the 
mules.—Mules is the traditional 
rendering of the Jews; but as 
horses were at this date unknown 
in Palestine, Anah could not have 
discovered the art of crossing them 
with asses, and so producing mules. 
Jerome, moreover, says that “the 
word in Punic, a language allied to 
Hebrew, means hot springs ;”’ and 
this translation is now generally 
adopted. Lange gives a list of hot 
springs in the Edomite region, of 
which those of Calirrhoe, “the 
stream of beauty,” in the Wady 
Zerka Maion, are probably those 
found by Anah, 


@!) The kings.— In the tri- 
umphal song of Moses on the Red 
Sea we still read of ‘‘Dukes of 
Edom” (Exod. xy. 15); but when 
Israel had reached the borders of 
their land, we find that Edom had 
then a king (Num. xx. 14). But 
in the list given here, no king suc- 
ceeds his father, and probably these 
were petty monarchs, who sprang 
up in various parts of the country 
during a long period of civil war, 
in which the Horites were finally 
as completely conquered as wére 
the Canaanites in Palestine under 
the heavy hands of Saul and Solo- 
mon. In the time of the dukes, 
there were also Horite dukes of the 
race of Seir, ruling districts mixed 
up apparently with those governed 
by the descendants of Esau. But 
all these now disappear. 
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habah. “And Bela died, 
and Jobab the son of Zerah 
of Bozrah reigned in his 
stead. © And Jobab died, 
and Husham of the land 
of Temani reigned in his 
stead. ©) And Husham 
died, and Hadad the son of 
Bedad, who smote Midian 
in the field of Moab, reign- 
ed in his stead: and the 
name of his city was Avith. 
6) And Hadad died, and 
Samlah of Masrekah reign- 
ed in his stead. °? And 
Samlah died, and Saul of 
Rehoboth by the river 
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XXX Vi, of Edom: 
reigned in his stead. 
8S) And Saul died, and Baal- 
hanan the son of Achbor 
reigned in his stead. 
) And Baal-hanan the son 
of Achbor died, and Hadar 
reigned in his stead: and 
the name of his city wus 
Pau; and his wife’s name 
was Mehetabel, the daugh- 
ter of Matred, the daughter 
of Mezahab. 

“) And these are the 
names of the dukes that 
came of Esau, according to 
their families, after their 
places, by their names; 


3) Jobab.—The LXX. iden- 
tify him with Job, but on no 
probable grounds. 

() Who smote Midian... 
—All memory of this exploit has 
passed away, and the complete 
silence of the Bible regarding every 
one of these kings, makes it proba- 
ble that they belonged to an early 
date prior to the time in Israel 
when historical events were care- 
fully recorded. 

7) Rehoboth by the river. 
Heb., Rehoboth hannahar, Reho- 
both-of-the-river, so called, per- 
haps, to distinguish it from Reho- 
both-ir (chap. x. 11). If the river 
is the Euphrates, this city was not 
on Edomite ground, and Saul pro- 
bably reigned in Idumea by right 
of conquest. 

69) Hadar.—He is more cor- 
rectly called Hadad in the Sama- 
ritan text here, and in the Hebrew 
also in 1 Chron. i. 50. The two 
letters » and d are in Hebrew so 


much alike, that they are repeatedly 
confused with oneanother. As we 
have already observed (see Note on 
verse 1) he was probably alive when 
this catalogue of kings was drawn 
up. 

(0) According to their fami- 
lies, after their places.—The 
final list of the dukes is said, both 
here and in verse 438, to be terri- 
torial, by which is meant, not that 
the persons mentioned were not 
real men, but that Mdom finally 
settled down into eleven “ thou- 
sands’ named atter these chieftains, 
So in Canaan the names of the sons 
of Jacob became those also of terri- 
torial divisions, two of which, how- 
ever, were given to Joseph and his 
sons, while no district was called 
after Levi. What is remarkable 
here is the vast amount of change. 
No Horite duke gives his name to 
any of these divisions of the land 
of Edom. Omitting Korah from 
verse 16, there were originally thir- 
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duke Timnah, duke Al-|! $7. CHAPTER XXXVI. 
vah, duke Jetheth, “? duke —™And Jacob dwelt in 
Aholibamah, duke Elah, the land *wherein his fa- 
duke Pinon, “duke Ke- ther was a stranger, in the 
naz, duke Teman, duke land of Canaan. 

eee @) oe ora oie ieee : ® ne oc the genera- 
duke Iram: these be the| — | tions of Jacob. 

dukes of Edom, according Joseph, being seventeen 
to their habitations in the mon, | Yeats old, was feeding the 
land of their possession: he |’ nis | flock with his brethren ; 
is Esau the father of !the| 4"“"*|and the lad was with the 
Edomites. tus |sons of Bilhah, and with 


teen of these tribal princes, each | 
with his own territory, but with no | 
central government; just as the 
children of Israel dwelt for cen- 

turies in Canaan, each tribe inde- 
pendently in its own district, and 
with nothing to bind them together 
except their religion. In verses 40 
—43 we find eleven tribes, of 
which only two, those of Teman 
and Kenaz retain the names of the 
sons of Esau, while of the rest we 
know nothing. We may, however, 
safely conclude that these nine per- 
sons, who gave their names to dis- 
tricts of Edom, were all men who 
rose to power during the troubled 
times when king after king seized 
the crown only to be displaced by 
some one else. Probably many 

such men arose, but these were all 
who consolidated their power sufti- 
ciently to leave their names behind 
them. Amidst this anarchy, the 
two districts of TTeman and Kenaz 
alone remained unbroken, and con- 
tinued to beruled by princes of the 
same family. 'Vhis word “family” 
has in Hebrew a meaning different 
from that which it has with us; 


for it signifies one of the larger 
divisions of a tribe, of which the 


subdivisions are called ‘fathers’ 
houses,’”” which again are subdi- 
vided into households (Num. i. 2, 
&e.). In verse 43 “habitations” 
would be better rendered settle- 
ments. 


XXXVII. 
@) And Jacob .. .—This 


verse is not the beginning of a new 
section, but the conclusion of the — 
Téldéth Esau, In chap. xxxvi. 6, 
we read that Esau went into a land 
away from Jacob. Upon this fol- 
lows in verse 8, “and Esau dwelt 
in Mount Seir;” and now the 
necessary information concerning 
the other brother is given to us, 
“And Jacob dwelt in the land 

> of Canaan.’ In the He- 
brew the conjunctions are the 
same. 

Tur ToLpétH Jacon. 


JOSEPH Is SoLD BY HIS BRETIREN 
Into Eeypr. 


@) The generations of 
Jacob.—This Téldéth, according 
to the undeviating rule, is the 
history of Jacob ’s descendants, and 
specially of Ti oseph. So the 
Toldéth of the heayen and earth 


Sit 


Joseph's GENESIS, 
the sons of Zilpah, his 
father’s wives: and Jo- 
seph brought unto his fa- 
ther their evil report. 
® Now Israel loved Joseph 
more than all his children, 


1 Or, 
pieces. 


XXXVI. Coat. 
because he was the son of 
his old age: and he made 
him a coat of many !co- 
lours. ™ And when _ his 


BC.172.| brethren saw that their 


' | father loved him more than 


(chap. ii. 4) gives the history of 
the creation and fall of man. So 
the Téldéth Adam _ was the history 
of the flood ; and, not to multiply 
instances, that of Terah was the 
history of Abraham. (See Note on 
chap. xxviii. 10.) This Zéldéth, 
therefore, extends to the end of 
Genesis, and is the history of the 
removal, through Joseph’s instru- 
mentality, of the family of Jacob 
from Canaan into Egypt, as a step 


preparatory to its growth into a 


nation. 

Joseph being seventeen 
years old.—He was born about 
seven years before Jacob left 
Haran, and as the journey home 
probably occupied two full years, 
he would have dwelt in Isaac’s 
neighbourhood for seven or eight 
years. Isaac’s life, as we have 
seen, was prolonged for about 
twelve years after the sale of 
Joseph by his brethren. 

And the lad was with the 
sons of Bilhah, and with the 
sons of Zilpah.—Heb., and he 
was lad with the sons of Bithah, &c. 
The probable meaning of this is, 
that as the youngest son it was his 
duty to wait upon his brothers, just 
as David had to look after the sheep, 
while his brothers went to the festi- 
val; and was also sent to the camp 
to attend to them (1 Sam. xvi. 11, 
xvii. 17, 18). The sons of Jacob were 
dispersed in detachments over the 
large extent of country occupied by 
Jacob’s cattle, and Joseph probably 


after his mother’s death, when he 
was about nine years’ old, would 
be brought up in the tent of Bil- 
hah, his mother’s handmaid. He 
would naturally, therefore, go with 
her sons, with whom were also the 
sons of the other handmaid. They 
do not seem to have taken any 
special part in Joseph’s sale. 

Joseph brought unto his 
father their evil report.— 
Heb., Joseph brought an evil report 
of them unto their father. 

8) He was the son of his 
old age.—Jacob was ninety-one 
when Joseph was born; but at 
Benjamin’s birth he was eight or 
nine years older; and according to 
the common belief that Jacob was 
only twenty years in Padan-aram, 
the four sons of the handmaids 
must have been about Joseph’s age, 
and Leah’s last two sons even 
younger. But the epithet is in- 
telligible if Jacob had waited 
twenty-seven years after his mar- 
riage with Rachel, before Joseph 
was born. There would then bea 
considerable interval between him 
and the other sons; and though 
Rachel had a second son some 
years afterwards, yet Joseph 
would continue to be the son long 
looked for, whose birth had given 
him so great happiness; whereas 
his joy at Benjamin’s coming was 
bought at the terrible price of the 
mother’s death. 

A coat of many colours.— 
Two explanations are given of this 
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Joseph's GENESIS, 
all his brethren, they hated 
him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him. 

® And Joseph dreamed 
a dream, and he told 7 his 
brethren : and they hated 
him yet the more. © And 
he said unto them, Hear, 
I pray you, this dream 

which I have dreamed : 
' © for, behold, we were 
binding sheaves in the 
field, and, lo, my sheaf 


XXX VII. Dreams. 
arose, and also stood up- 
right ; and, behold, your 
sheaves stood round about, 
and made obeisance to my 
sheaf. © And his brethren 
said to him, Shalt thou 
indeed reign over us? or 
shalt thou indeed have 
dominion over us? And 
they hated him yet the 
more for his dreams, and 
for his words. © And he 
dreamed yetanother dream, 


phrase ; the first, that it was a long 
garment with sleeves or fringes ; 
the other, that it was composed 


of patchwork of various colours. | 


The latter is the more probable in- 
terpretation; for from the tomb at 
Beni-Hassan we learn that such 
dresses were worn in Palestine, as 
a train of captive Jebusites is re- 
presented upon it clad in rich robes, 
the patterns of which seem to have 
produced by sewing together small 
pieces of different colours. So 
also in India beautiful dresses are 
made by sewing together strips of 
crimson, purple, and other colours. 
(Roberts’ Oriental Illustrations,. p. 
43.) Some have thought that Jacob 
by this dress marked out Joseph as 
the future head of the family, in 
the place of Reuben, supposing it 
to indicate the priestly office borne 
by the firstborn; but this is doubt- 
ful, and it was Judah to whom 
Jacob gave the right of primo- 
geniture. 

®) Joseph dreamed a dream. 
—Though dreams as a rule do but 
arise from the mind being wearied 
with overmuch business (Eccles. v. 
3), or other trivial causes; yet as 


being from time to time used by 
God for providential purposes, they 
are occasionally described as a lower 
kind of prophecy (Num. xii. 6—8 ; 
Deut. xiii. 1: 1 Sam. xxviii. 15). 
In the life of Joseph they form the 
turning-point in his history, and it 
is to be noticed that while revela- 
tions were frequently made to 
Jacob, we have henceforward no 
record of any such direct communi- 
cation from God to man until the 
time of Moses. The utmost granted 
to Joseph was to dream dreams; and 
after this the children of Israel in 
Egypt were left entirely to natural 
laavs and influences. (Comp. Note 
on chap. xxvi. 2.) 

() Stood upright.—Heb., took 
its station. It is the verb used in 
chap. xxiv. 13, where see Note. It 
implies that the sheaf took the 
position of chief. We gather from 
this dream that Jacob practised 
agriculture, not occasionally, as had 
been the case with Isaac (chap. 
Xxvi. 12), but regularly, as seems 
to have been usual also at Haran 
(chap. xxx. 14). : 

() He dreamed yet another 
dream.—In Joseph’s history the 
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and told it his brethren, 
and said, Behold, I have 
dreamed a dream more ; 
and, behold, the sun and 
the moon and the eleven 
stars made obeisance to 
me. “ And he told z¢ to 
his father, and to his 
brethren: and his father 
rebuked him, and said unto 
him, What is this dream 
that thou hast dreamed ? 
Shall I and thy mother 
and thy brethren indeed 
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XOXO LE to his Brethren. 
come to bow down our- 
selves to thee to the earth? 
©) And his brethren envied 
him; but his father ob- 
served the saying. 

0) And his’ brethren 
went to feed their father’s 
flock in Shechem. “® And 
Israel said unto Joseph, 
Do not thy brethren feed 
the flock in Shechem ? come, 
and I will send thee unto 
them, And he said to him, 
Here am I, “And he 


dreams are always double, though 
in the case of those of the chief 
butlerand baker, the interpretation 
was diverse, 

@°) His father rebuked 
him.—In making the sun and 
~ moon bow downbefore him, Joseph’s 
dream seemed to violate the respect 
due to parents. As Jacob probably 
regarded his son’s dreams as the 
result of his letting his fancy dwell 
pon ideas of self-exaltation, he 
rightly rebuked him ; while, never- 
theless, ‘‘observing his saying.” 
(Comp. Luke ii. 51.) 

Thy mother.—Rachel was cer- 
tainly dead, as Joseph had at this 
time eleven brethren. Nor did 
Leah ever bow down before him ; 
for she died at Hebron (chap. xlix. 
81). The enumeration of ‘sun, 
moon, and stars,’’? means Jacob, his 
wives, and his children, that is, the 
whole family, elders and juniors, 
were to make obeisance to Joseph. 
It is a general phrase, like that in 
chap. xxxy. 26, and is not to be 
too literally interpreted. But as 
the handmaids were both of them 
younger than either Rachel or 


Leah, they may have gone down 
with Jacob into Egypt; and pro- 
bably Bilhah had done a mother’s 
part by Joseph after Rachel's death. 

@) She chem.—Jacob’s sons 
seemed to have retained Shechem, 
by right of their high-handed pro- 
ceedings related in chap. xxxiv. 27 
—29. By seizing the “tafs” of 
the Shechemites, Simeon and’ Levi 
must have added large numbers of 
grown men to the roll of their re- 
tainers; and after accustoming them 
to their service, they would have 
become powerful enough to resist 
any attacks of the natives. (See 
chap. xxxiy. 29, and Note on chap. 
xvil. 13). But it gives us a great 
idea of Jacob’s wealth and power, 
that while dwelling a little to the 
north of Hebron, he should send 
part of his cattle so far away as 
Shechem, a distance of sixty miles. 

(4) Whether it be well with 
thy brethren.—Jacob might well 
fear lest the natives should form a 
confederacy against his sons, and 
take vengeance upon them for their 
cruelty. They were too fierce them- 
selves to have any such alarm, but 
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said to him, Go, I pray 
thee, ‘see whether it be 
well with thy brethren, 


and. bring me word again. 
So he sent him out of the 
vale of Hebron, and he 
‘came to Shechem. 

4) And a certain man 
found him, and, behold, he 


1 Heb., 
see the 
peace 
of thy 
bre- 
thrven, 


and well with the flocks;| ©* 


XXXVIL against him, 
And Joseph went after 
his brethren, and found 
them in Dothan. ° And 
when they saw him afar 
off, even before he came 
near unto them, they con- 
spired against him to slay 
him. © And they said 
one to another, Behold, 
this ?"dreamer cometh. 


was wandering in the field: |2 He», |? Come now mares 
and the man asked him,| # {and let us slay him, an 
saying, What seekest thou? wees) cast him into some pit, 
a8) And he said, I seek my and we will say, Some evil 
brethren : tell me, I pray | beast hath devoured him : 
thee, where they feed their and we shall see what will 
flock. © And. th d Sees 

ocks, % And the man ecome 0 is dreams. 
said, they are departed CD And “Reuben heard 2, 
hence ; for I heard them ay and he delivered him out 
say, Let us go to Dothan.| 2. of their hands ; and said, 


Jacob was of a far more timid dis- 
position. 

The vale of Hebron.—The 
flocks and herds which formed the 
portion of Jacob’s cattle which pas- 
tured nearest home, occupied the 
country immediately to the north 
of Hebron as far as the tower of 
Eder ; but he would no doubt pitch 
his own tent as near as possible to 
that of his father. 

(7) Dothan.—This town was 
twelve miles north of Shechem, and 
is famous for being the place where 
Elisha struck the Syrian army with 
blindness (2 Kings vi. 13—23). It 
is situated in a small but fertile 
valley, and Jacob’s sons, having 
exhausted the produce of the larger 
plain round Shechem, had moved 
northward thither. Not having 
found them at Shechem, Joseph did 


not know where to go, but wan- 
dered about “in the field’’—the 
open downs—till he met some one 
who could give him information. 
Had he been a practised hunter, 
like Esau, he would have fol- 
lowed them by the tracks of the 
cattle. 

(°) This dreamer.—Heb., this 
lord of dreams, a phrase expressive 
of contempt. 

°°) Into some pit.—Heb., into 
one of the pits, that is, cisterns dug 
to catch and preserve the rain 
water. In summer they are dry, 
and a man thrown into one of them 
would. have very little chance of 
escape, as they are not only deep, 
but narrow atthe top. The Jewish 
interpreters accuse Simeon of being 
the prime mover in the plot, and 
say that this was the reason why 
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Let us not kill him. @ And 
Reuben said unto them, 
Shed no blood, but cast 
him into this pit that zs in 
the wilderness, and lay no 
hand upon him; that he 
might rid him out of their 
hands, to deliver him to 
his father again. 

3) And it came to pass, 


GENESIS, 


1 Or, 
pieces, 


XXXVILI. to Save him. 
when Joseph was come un- 
to his brethren, that they 
stript Joseph out of his 
coat, his coat of many 
‘colours that was on him ; 
“and they took him, and 
cast him into a pit: and 
the pit was empty, there 
was no water init. © And 
they sat down to eat bread: 


Joseph cast him into prison (chap. 
xlii. 24). : 

(2) Into this pit that is in 
the wilderness.—Reuben appa- 
rently pointed to some cistern in 
the desolate region which girds the 
little valley of Dothan around. 
We learn from chap. xlii. 21 that 
Joseph begged hard for mercy, and 
to be spared so painful a death, but 
that his brothers would not hear. 

Though never represented in the 
Scriptures as a type of Christ, yet 
the whole of the Old Testament 
is so full of events and histories, 
which reappear in the Gospel 
narrative, that the Fathers have 
never hesitated in regarding Jo- 
seph, the innocent delivered to 
death, but raised thence to glory, 
as especially typifying to us our 
Lord. Pascal (Pensées, ii. 9. 2) 
sums up the points of resemblance 
—in his father’s love for him, his 
being sent to see after the peace 
of his brethren, their conspiring 
against him, his being sold for 
twenty pieces of silver, his rising 
from his humiliation to be the 
lord and saviour of those who had 
wronged him; and with them 
the saviour also of the world. As, 
too, he was in prison with two 
malefactors, so was our Lord cruci- 
ficd between two thieves; and as 


,one of these was saved and one 
| left to his condemnation, so Joseph 
gave deliverance to the chief butler, 
but to the chief baker punishment. 
It would be easy to point out other 
resemblances, but, leaving these, it 
is important also to notice that 
Joseph’s history is likewise a vindi- 
cation of God’s providential deal- 
ings with men. He is innocent, 
and pure in life, but wronged again 
and again; yet every wrong was 
but a step in.the pathway of his 
exaltation. And like the histories 
of all great lives, Joseph’s adven- 
tures do not begin and end in him- 
self. Upon him depended a great 
future. Noble minds care little 
for personal suffering, if from their 
pain springs amelioration for the 
world. Now Joseph’s descent into 
Egypt was not only for the good 
and preservation of the people 
there, but was also an essential 
condition for the formation of the 
Jewish Church. In. Egypt alone 
could Israel have multiplied into a 
nation fit to be the depositaries of 
God’s law, and to grow into a 
church of prophets. 

(®) A company of Ishmee- 
lites.—Dothan was situated on the 
great caravan line by which the 
products of India and Western Asia 
were brought to Egypt. As the 
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He is sold 


and they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and, be- 
hold, a company of Ish- 
meelites came from Gilead 
with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and 
myrrh, going to carry 7 
down to Egypt. © And 
Judah said unto his breth- 
ren, What profit is 7 if 
we slay our brother, and 


GENESIS, 


1 Heb., 
hearl- 
ene. 


a@ Ps. 105. 
a 
Wisd. 
10. 13; 
Acts 
7.9. 


XXXVIL. to Ishmeelites. 
conceal his blood? ¢? Come, 
and let us sell him to the 
Ishmeelites, and let not 
our hand be upon him; for 
he zs our brother and our © 
flesh. And his brethren 
lIwere content. ©) Then 
there passed by Midianites 
merchantmen ; and they 
drew and lifted up Joseph 
out of the pit, “and sold 


eastern side of Canaan is covered 
by the great Arabian desert, the 
caravans had to travel in a north- 
westerly direction until, having 
forded the Euphrates, they could 
strike across from Tadmor to 
Gilead. The route thence led 
them over the Jordan at Beisan, 
and so southward to Egypt. For 
“ Tshmeelites,” we have ‘* Midian- 
ites,’ Heb., Wedyanim, in verse 28, 
and Medanites, Heb., Medanim, in 
verse 36; but the Targum and the 
Syriac, instead of Ishmeelites, read 
drabs. Midian was a son of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, and Ishmael was 
his son by Hagar. But probably 
these merchants were descended 
from neither by blood, but belonged 
to some branch of the Canaanites, 
who were the’ great traders of 
ancient times, and which Ishmael 
and Midian had compelled to sub- 
mit to their sway. (But see Note 
on chap. xxv. 2.) The Jewish 
interpreters are reduced to great 
straitsin reconciling these names, 
and even assert that Joseph was 
sold three times. Really Ishmee- 
lites, Midianites, and Medanites 
are all one anid the same, if we 
regard them as bearing the names 
only politically. 


It is remarkable that the Egyp- 
tians never took part in the carry- 
ing trade. Even the navigation of 
the Red Sea they left to the Phoe- 
nicians, Israelites, and Syrians, 
though Psammetichus, Pharaoh- 
Necho, and Apries tried to induce 
the Egyptians to take to maritime 
pursuits. Their products were 
corn, stuffs of byssus and other 
materials, and carpets; but the ex- 
portation of these goods they left 
to foreign traders. 

Spicery, and balm, and 
myrrh.—tThe first was probably 
gum tragacanth, though some think 
that it was storax, the gum of the 
styrax tree (see chap. xxx. 37). 
‘“* Balm,” that is, balsam, was pro- 
bably the resin of the balsamoden- 
dron Gileadense, a tree which grows 
abundantly in Gilead, and of which 
the gum was greatly in use for 
healing wounds. ‘ Myrrh” was 
certainly ladanum, the gum of-the 
cistus rose (ciséws ereticus). As all 
these were products of Palestine 
valued in Egypt, Jacob included 
them in his present to the governor 
there (chap. xliii. 11). 

(8) Twenty pieces of silver. 
—Twenty shekels of silver were 
computed, in Ley. xxvii. 5, as the 
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Joseph to the Ishmeelites| ,, |the coat in the blood; 
for twenty pieces of silver :| cir-17./@) and they sent the coat 
and they brought Joseph of many colours, and they 
into Egypt. brought 7 to their father ; 

© And Reuben returned and said, This have we 
unto the pit; and, behold, found : know now whether 
Joseph was not in the pit ; it be thy son’s coat or no. 
and he rent his clothes. ®) And he knew it, and 
®) And he returned unto said, /t is my son’s coat ; 
his brethren, and said, The an “evil beast hath de- 
child ts not ; and I, whither voured him; Joseph is 
shall I go? without doubt rent in 

8) And they took Jo- pieces. © And Jacob rent 
seph’s coat, and killed a/“s"“*|his clothes, and put sack- 
kid of the goats, and dipped cloth upon his loins, and 


average worth of a male slave 
under twenty. It would be about 
£2 10s. of our money, but silver 
was of far greater value then than 
it is now. 

9) Reuben returned.—KHvi- 
dently he was not present when 
Joseph was sold to the Midianites. 
This has been made into a diffi- 
culty, but really it confirms the 
truth of the narrative. For the 
difficulty arises solely from the 
supposition that Joseph’s brethren 
immediately after casting him into 
the pit “sat down to eat bread,” 
an act well described as most cold- 
blooded. But they were not actu- 
ally guilty of it; for what the 
narrative says is that they were 
having their evening meal when 
the caravan came in sight. Reuben, 
between the casting of Joseph into 
the pit and the evening meal, had 
apparently gone a long round to 
fetch in the more distant cattle, 
and probably had remained away 
-as long as possible, in order to feel 
sure that his brethren would on 


his return be at their dinner. He 
hoped thus to be able to go alone 
to the cistern, and rescue Joseph, 
and send him away home before 
the rest could interfere. Thus 
rightly understood, it is a proof of 
the trustworthiness of the history. 

@1) A kid of the goats.— 
Heb., a a full-grown he-goat. Mai- 
monides thinks that the reason why 
he-goats were so often used as sin- 
offerings under the Levitical law 
was to remind the Israelites of this 
great sin committed by their patri- 
archs. 

(2) They brought it.—Heb., 
they caused it to go, that is, sent it 
by the hand of amessenger. They 
were unwilling to see the first burst 
of their father’s agony. 

And said.—These were the 
words that were to be spoken by 
the messenger who was charged to 
bear the coat to Jacob. 

G4) Many days. — Jacob 
mourned for Joseph not merely 
during the usual period, but so 
long as to move even the hearts of 
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XXXVIITI. 


unto Potiphar. 


mourned for his son many |! Heb. 85 And the Midianites 

days. © And all his sons | *ve; | sold him into Egypt unto 

and all his daughters rose | yord | Potiphar, an_ ‘ofiicer of 

up to comfort him ; but he | sisi} Pharaoh’s, and *Scaptain of 

refused to be comforted ;| lve) the guard. 

and he said, For I will go} Dxt ’ 

down into the grave unto | wr CHAPTER TXeX.XaV) Mlls 

my son mourning. Thus] ‘is. |— And it came to pass at 

his father wept for him. vers, | that time, that Judah went 
Offieers.____ eee 


2 Heb., chief of the slaughtermen, or, executioners, 3 Or, chief marshal. 


those who had wronged him. For 
not only his daughters, but ‘all 
his sons rose up to comfort him.” 
Probably he had several daughters 
by Leah and the two handmaidens, 
Dinah alone having been men- 
tioned by name, because two of 
her brothers forfeited the birth- 
right by the cruelty with which 
they avenged her wrong. We 
learn how long and intense Jacob’s 
sorrow was from chap. xlv. 26— 
21. His daughters are mentioned 
also in chap. xlvi. 7. 

>) Into the grave.— Heb., 
Sheol, which, like Hades in Greek, 
means the place of departed spirits. 
Jacob supposed that Joseph had 
been devoured by wild beasts, and 
as he was not buried, the father 
could not have “gone down into 
the grave unto his son.” (Comp. 
Note on chap. xv. 15.) , : 

(6) Midianites.—Heb., Me- 
danites. (See Note on verse 26.) 

Potiphar.—Three chief inter- 
pretations are given of this name. 
The first explains it by two Coptic 
words, according to which it would 
signify “father of the king.” This 
would make it an official name 
equivalent to prime minister or 
vizier. Gesenius considers it to 
be the same name as Potipherah 
(chap, xli. 50), and explains it as 


meaning ‘consecrated to Ra,” 
that is, the sun-god. Thirdly, 
Canon Cook, in the “ Excursus on 
Egyptian Words,” at the end of 
Vol. I. of The Speaker's Commen- 
tary, argues with much cogency, 
that it means “father of the 
palace.” This again would be an 
official name. 

An officer.—Though this word 
literally in Hebrew signifies an 
eunuch, yet either, as seems pro- 
bable from other places, it had 
come to mean any officer of the 
palace, or Potiphar was chief of 
the eunuchs, and therefore is him- 
self numbered among them. 

Captain of the guard.— 
Heb., chief of the slaughterers, by 
which the J,.XX. understand the 
slaughterers of animals for food, 
and translate “ chief cook.”? The 
other versions understand by it the 
commander of the king’s body- 
guard, whose business it would be 
to execute condemned criminals. 
A comparison with 2 Kings xxv. 8, 
where the same title is given to 
Nebuzar-adan, proves that this in- 
terpretation is correct. 


XXXVIII. 
Famity History or Jupan. 


This episode is no interruption 
‘of the narrative, for, as we have 
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down from his brethren, 


and turned in to a certain |aichron. 


Adullamite, whose name 
was Hirah, © And Judah 
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Sons. 


name was “Shuah ; and he 
took her, and went in unto 
her. © And she conceived, 
and bare a son; and he 


6 Num. . 
saw there a daughter of a!’ 2.19: |called hisname Er. “?And 
certain Canaanite, whose she conceived again, and 
seen, the éldith Jacob is the| famous cave, has been clearly 


history generally of Jacob’s pos- 
terity, and especially of the next 
great event in their development 
into a nation, namely the descent 
into Egypt. Two main reasons 
may be assigned therefore for 
giving this history of Judah’s life; 
the first, that it shows the great 
risk of utter contamination in- 
curred by the patriarchs in living 
among the Canaanites; the second. 
and moré important, that Judah 
was invested by his father with the 
rights of primogeniture, and there- 
fore that this history belongs to 
the genealogy of the Messiah. 

() At that time.—This does not 
mean at the time of Joseph’s sale ; 
for as there was only an interval of 
twenty-two years between that 
event and the descent into Egypt, 
this period is scarcely long enough 
for the events recorded in this 
chapter. According to the usual 
chronology, Judah, Leah’s fourth 
son, would. not have been more 
than eight years old when he left 
Padan-aram, and only one year at 
most older than Joseph, the son of 
Jacob’s old age. But the more 
true chronology which we have 
followed gives time for him to 
_ have been Joseph’s senior by 
twenty years, and the events re- 
corded here probably began soon 
after his father’s arrival at the 
tower of Eder. 

Adullamite.— The town of 
Adullam, near which was David’s 
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identified by Lieut. Conder (Tent- 
work, 11. 168). It lay in the great 
valley of Elah, which formed the 
highway from Hebron to the conn- 
try of the Philistines some two or 


‘three miles south of Shochoh, and 


fifteen or sixteen miles west by 
north from Hebron. Judah “went 
down” thither, not as Aben Ezra 
and others have supposed, because 
it was to the south, but because it 
was towards the sea, and the road 
is an actual descent from the hill 
country of Judah into the Shep- 
helah, or lowland,in which Adullam 
was situated. The sons of Jacob 
often, probably, with a few re- 
tainers, made expeditions in search 
of pastures for their cattle; and 
Hirah, apparently, had shown 
Judah hospitality on some such 
journey, and finally a friendship 
had grown up _ between them. 
“Turned in to,” however, literally 
means pitched (his tent) close by ; 
and the friendship between Judah 
and Hirah, thus accidentally formed, 
seems to have ended in Hirah 
taking the charge of Judah’s cattle. 

?) Canaanite.—This is render- 
ed in the Targum merchant, and so 
the Authorised Version translates 
Canaanite in Prov. xxxi. 24. In 
favour of this view is the fact, that 
the marriage of Simeon with a 
Canaanitish woman is regarded as 
an act so exceptional, as to be worth 
recording (chap. xlvi. 10). But we 
may well doubt whether, at so 
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bare a son; and she called |*X°™- {brother’s wife, and marry 
his name Onan. © And her, and raise up seed to 
she yet again conceived, thy brother. © And Onan 
and bare ason ; and called knew that the seed should 
his name Shelah: and he not be his; and it came to 
was at Chezib, when she], g., | pass, when he went in un- 
bare him. was |to his brother’s wife, that 

® And Judah took a wife| ‘4,2 he spilled 7 on the ground, 


for Er his firstborn, whose 
name was Tamar. “And 
“Er, Judah’s firstborn, was 
wicked in the sight of the 
Lorp ; and the Lorp slew 
him. ©And Judah said 
unto Onan, Go in unto thy 


LORD. Jest that he should 


give 
seed to his brother. ©And 
the thing which he did ‘dis- 
pleased the Lorp: where- 
fore he slew him also. 


civina, |"? Then said Judah to Ta- 


— | 


mar his daughter in law, 


early an age, the terms Canaanite 
and merchant had become synony- 
mous. ‘Shuah” was the name of 
the woman’s father, as appears 


plainly in the Hebrew. (See also 
verse 12.) 
) Chezib.— Mr. Conder has 


found traces of this place at Ain 
Kezbeh, near Beit Nettif, a little to 
the north of Adullam (Handbook, 
p. 408). In Micah i. 14, 15, it is 
called Achzib, and is there also 
placed near Adullam. 

(8) Go in unto thy brother’s 
wife.—We learn from this that 
the law of the Levirate, by which 
the brother of the dead husband 
was required to marry the widow, 
was of far more ancient date than 
the law of Moses. Its object, first 
of all, was to prevent the extinc- 
tion of any line of descent, a matter 
of great importance in those genea- 
logical days; and, secondly, it was 
an obstacle to the accumulation of 
landed property in few hands, as 
the son first born after the Levirate 
marriage inherited the property of 


his deceased uncle, while the second 
son was the representative of the 
real father, A similar custom 
existed in parts of India, Persia, 
&e., and prevails now among the . 
Mongols. The Mosaic Law did 
not institute, but regulated the 
custom, confining such marriages 
to cases where the deceased brother 
had died without children, and per- 
mitting the brother to refuse to 
marry the widow, under a penalty, 
nevertheless, of disgrace. Onan, 
by refusing to take Tamar, may 
have been actuated by the selfish 
motive of obtaining for himself 
the rights of primogeniture, which 
would otherwise have gone to his 
eldest son, as the heir of his uncle Er. 

@) For he said, Lest perad- 
venture he die also.—lIt is 
evident from this that Judah, for 
reasons which, in verse 26, hoe 
acknowledged to be insufficient, 
wished to evade the duty of 
giving a third son to Tamar. It 
does not follow that he blamed her 
for their deaths; for the loss of two 
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Tamar waits 


i 


Remain a widow at thy 
father’s house, till Shelah 
my son be grown: for he 
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Sor Shelah. 


Adullamite. And it was 
told Tamar, saying, Behold 
thy father in law goeth up 


said, Lest peradventure he ‘the to Timnath to shear his 
die also, as his brethren wore | sheep. @® And she put her 
did. And _ Tamar went} pied. | widow’s garments off from 
and dwelt in her father’s her, and covered her with 
Bete, é a vail, and wrapped her- 
_© And Vin process of |, 7, | self, and sat in an “open 
time the daughter of Shu-| //”,,,| place, which is by the way 
ean wife died ; and ote af to Timnath; for she saw 
udah was comforted, and | #u~ \that Shelah was grown, 
went up unto his sheep- and she was not given un- 
shearers to Timnath, he to him to wife. ° When 
and his friend Hirah the Judah saw her, he thought 


sons in succession might well 
frighten him. Philippsohn says 
| that it became the rule, that if a 
woman lost two husbands, the third 
brother was not bound to marry 
her, and she was even called Kat- 
lannith, the murderess. (But see 
St. Matt. xxii. 25, 26, where no 
such custom is acknowledged.) 

(?) Timnath—There were two 
places of this name (Josh. xv. 10, 
57). One was a little to the west 

_ of Bethlehem, the other upon the 
Philistine border, beyond SBeth- 
shemesh. As it lay, however, only 
about seven miles beyond Adullam, 
and as the flocks there were Judah’s 
private property (verse 13), and 

_ under the charge of Hirah, this re- 
moter place, now called Tibneh, is 
probably the Timnath meant, as at 

- Bethlehem the pastures were occu- 
pied by his father. (See also verse 
14.) For the sheep-shearing, see 
chap. xxxi. 19. Instead of “his 
friend Hirah,” the LXX. and Vulg. 
render jis shepherd Hirah. This 
would require no change in the 


consonants, but only in the vowels. 
Most of the other authorities agree 
with the Authorised Version; but 
even so, there was most probably 
some partnership between Judah 
and Hirah in these flocks, and they 
would be under Hirah’s charge 
whenever Judah was absent, tend- 
ing the flocks of his father. 

(4) In an open place.—Heb.. 
in the gate of Enajim. Enajim 
means ‘the two fountains,’ and 
we learn from verse 21 that it was 
the town where Tamar’s father 
dwelt, and where Tamar was living 
with him in her widowhood. In 
the exploration of Palestine, Enajim 
has been identified with a place 
called Allin, Anin, or Anaim, three 
miles east of Tibneh, and situated 
upon an ancient road coming from 
Adullam. This makes the con- 
clusion come to for other reasons 
certain, that the Timnath on the 
Philistine border was the town 
meant. 

(5) Because she had covered 
her face.—The Jewish commen- 
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She deceives GENESIS, 
her to be an harlot; be- 
cause she had covered her 
face. “%°? And he turned 
unto her by the way, and 
said, Go to, I pray thee, 
let me come in unto thee ; 
(for he knew not that she 


XXXVITI. Judah, 
What pledge shall I give 
thee? And she said, Thy 
signet, and thy bracelets, 
and thy staff that 7s in 
thine hand. And he gave 
it her, and came in unto 
her, and she conceived by 


was his daughter in law). |} #é?; |him. ©? And she arose, 
And she said, What wilt} %%¢ | and went away, and laid 


thou give me, that thou 
mayest come in unto me? 
“92 And he said, I will send 
thee 1a kid from the flock. 
And she said, Wilt thou 
give me a pledge, till thou 
send 2? “And he said, 


by her vail from her, and 
put on the garments of her 
widowhood. “™ And Ju- 
dah sent the kid by the 
hand of his friend the 
Adullamite, to receive his 
pledge from the woman’s 


tators all agree that this was not 
the custom of harlots; and as 
Judah, in verse 21, calls her kede- 
shah, one consecrated, he probably 
thought that she was a woman 
performing the vow required of 
every female votary of the Phce- 
nician Venus (Astarte), once in her 
lifetime (Herod. i. 199). Hence the 
hire was a kid to be sacrificed to 
the goddess. As for Tamar, her 
object was to assert her claim to 
the inheritance of Er. Lange con- 
siders that the wickedness of Er 
had caused him, equally with Onan, 
to neglect her, and that conse- 
quently there was no real incest. 
This is made probable by her im- 
mediate conception. 

@8) Thy bracelets.—Heb., thy 
cord. 'The art of engraving was 
probably not advanced enough 
among these nomads to permit 
them to engrave gems small enough 
to wear ina ring. Judah evidently 
suspended his signet round his neck 
by a cord; and this custom still 
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exists among the Arabs, of whom 
some wear signet rings, while others 
hang them round their necks. 
Probably each man of distinction 
had his emblem, and in chap. 
xlix. Jacob seems to refer to them. 
Thus Judah’s emblem was a lion, 
Zebulun’s a ship, Issachar’s an 
ass, &e. 

Thy staffi—The staff in ancient 
times was elaborately adorned. 
Herodotus (i. 195.) describes the 
staves carried by the Babylonians, 
as having on them carvings of fruit, 
or of some flower or bird; and 
Homer perpetually makes mention 
of the “sceptres,”’ that is, walking- 
sticks, of the kings, as carved 
so magnificently as to be worthy 
of being ascribed to Hephaestus, 
and handed down as emblems of 
authority from father to son. 
(See Jhad, ii. 101— 107.) It 
is from these staves that the 
sceptres of kings, and the 
batons of field-marshals, &c.. are 
derived. ; 


a 


ie) 


Tamar’s 


hand: but he found her 
not. ©» Then he asked the 
men of that place, saying, 
Where is the harlot, that 
was ‘openly by the way 
siae ? And they said, There 
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Twin Sons, 


harlot ; and also, behold, 
she zs with child by whore- 
dom. And Judah said, 
Bring her forth, and let 
her be burnt. © When 
she was brought forth, she 


was no harlot in this place. |1 or,in |sent to her father in law, 
®) And he returned to Ju-| jim |saying, By the man, whose 
dah, and said, I cannot find these are, am I with child: 
her; and also the men of and she said, Discern, I 
the place said, that there pray thee, whose are these, 
was no harlot in this place. the signet, and bracelets, 
©) And Judah said, Let and staff ©) And Judah 
her take zt to her, lest we acknowledged them, and 
*be shamed: behold, I sent |? Be>», | said, She hath been more 
this kid, and thou hast not | ¢°" | righteous than I ; because 


found her. 

©) And it came to pass 
about three months after, 
that it was told Judah, 
saying, Tamar thy daughter 
in law hath played the 


that I gave her not to 
Shelah my son. And he 
knew her again no more. 
@) And it came to pass 
in the time of her trayail, 
that, behold, twins were in 


(1) Where is the harlot...? 
—Heb., Where is the kedeshah (see 
verse 15) that was at Enajim by the 
wayside? ‘‘Enajim (the two founts) 
by-the-wayside,” seems to have 
been the full name of the village. 
(See verse 14.) 

@3) Lest we be shamed.— 
Maimonides asserts that Judah had 
committed no breach of the Law, 
the utmost therein commanded 
being that no Jewish woman should 
become a kedeshah (Deut. xxiii. 17). 

‘But Judah evidently regards what 
he had done as shameful, and 
haying his friend’s testimony, if. 
needed, to prove that he had per- 
formed what he promised, he bears 
with the loss of his signet and 
staff, rather than let the people 


know that he had been guilty of 
an act which they too would con- 
demn. 

(4) Let her be burnt.— As 
being by law the wife of Shelah, 
Tamar was condemned by Judah 
in right of his position, as head of 
the family, to the punishment usual 
for adultery. Insubsequent times, 
this penalty was limited to one who 
had married mother and daughter 
(Lev. xx. 14); or to the daughter 
of a priest guilty of unchastity 
(ibid. xxi. 9). On this account, the 
Jewish expositors argue that Tamar 
belonged to a priestly family, and 
some even think that she was de- 
scended from Melchizedek. 

(2,26) She sent . —The 
Talmud praises Tamar for so acting, 
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Joseph and 
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Potiphar. 


her womb. @ And it came |! ";.,-.| brother, that had the scar- 
to pass, when she travailed, | {7 | let thread upon his hand : 
that the one put out his| fet, |and his name was called 
hand: and the midwife} j72;., | Zarah. 

took and bound upon his| {07 

hand a scarlet thread, say-|Bc.172.) CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ing, This came out first. —® And Joseph was 
°) And it came to pass, as brought down to Egypt; 
he drew back his hand, and Potiphar, an officer of 
that, behold, his brother Pharaoh, captain of the 
came out: and she said, |2 mat | guard, an Egyptian, bought 
1How hast thou broken| treack.| him of the hands of the 
forth ? this breach be upon Ishmeelites, which had 
thee: therefore his name ee brought him down thither. 
was called ?* Pharez, ° And } 245 ‘|@ And the Lorp was with 
afterward came out his| 13° | Joseph, and he was a 


as to bring no public disgrace upon 
Judah; and he acknowledges that 
he was most to blame, because the 
cause of her crime was his own 
failure to act justly by her. 

(@°) Zarah.—Heb., the rising, 
especially of the sun. There is in 
the name an allusion to the red 
streak placed upon the child’s 
hand. 

XXXIX. 


JosEpH’s ForTUNES IN THE HovusE 
or PorrPHAR. 


@) Potiphar bought 
him.—Having given the gene- 
alogy of Judah’s house, which, 
owing to the sins of Reuben, Si- 
meon, and Levi, was now to be the 
Messianic line, and invested with 
the inheritance of the Abrahamic 
promises, the history reverts to 
Joseph, because it was through him 
that Israel was to be transplanted 
into Egypt. His life there is di- 
vided into two main portions, dur- 
ing the first of which, for thirteen 


years, he was a slave; while during 
the second, for seventy years, he 
was governor over all the land of 
Egypt. In his former capacity he 
is falsely accused by his mistress, 
and cast into prison. But this un- 
just treatment was the necessary 
pathway to his elevation, because it 
was in the prison that he inter- 
preted the dreams of Pharaoh’s 
two officers, and so, in the king’s 
emergency, was summoned, upon 
the testimony of the chief butler, 
to appear before him. 

?) The Lord.—Heb., Jehovah. 
In the history of Joseph there 
is the greatest possible precision 
in the use of the divine names.- 
Wherever, as here, the writer 
speaks in his own person, he uses 
the name Jehovah, which is a 
strong argument for the Mosaic 
authorship of this narrative, as 
while the whole colour of this 7é/- 
déth is strongly Egyptian, the word 
Jehovah was not specifically the 
name, in the family of Abraham, 
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Joseph's 


prosperous man; and he 
was in the house of 
his master the Egyptian. 
‘ And his master saw that 
the Lorp was with him, 
and that the Lorp made 
all that he did to prosper 
in his hand. “And Jo- 
seph found grace in his 
sight, and he served him: 
and he made him overseer 
over his house, and all that 
he had he put into his 
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XX XIX; Advancement. 
hand. ©And it came to 
pass from the time that he 
had made him overseer in 
his house, and over all that 
be had, that the Lorp 
blessed the LEgyptian’s 
house for Joseph’s sake ; 
and the blessing of the 
Lorp was upon all that he 
had in the house, and in 
the field. © And he left 
all that he had in Joseph’s 
hand; and he knew not 


for God in covenant with man until 
the time of the Exodus (Exod. vi. 
3). Once Jacob uses it in the bless- 
ing of Dan (chap. xlix. 18), in an 
ejaculation marked by deep re- 
ligious feeling, but the passage re- 
ferred to in Exodus does not mean 
that the-patriarchs did not use the 
name of Jehovah at all, but that it 
was a name with no particular ful- 
ness of meaning. Lxcepting this 
one place, the name of the Deity 
everywhere is either El or Elohim, 
with the article prefixed only on 
special occasions (see Notes on 
chaps. xlv. 8, xlvi. 3). Very pro- 
bably Joseph had left memorials of 
his life behind him, in which natu- 
rally he used only the general term 
God. In framing these into a 
history, the writer carefully shows 
that it was the covenant Jehovah 
who guarded and kept his innocent 
worshipper. 

Prosperous.—Heb., causing to 
prosper. Joseph brought a blessing 
with him to his master’s house. 
(See verse 8, where the same word 
is translated made to prosper.) 

In the house.—Slaves gener- 
ally were bought for the hard work 


of the field, but Potiphar assioned 
to Joseph the lighter home service, 
because perhaps of his youth and 
comeliness, 

@) He served him.—Rather he 
ministered to him (Num, iii. 6), as 
the word is used not so much of 
work as of office. So in chap. xl. 
4, it is used of the attendance of 
Joseph upon the chief butler and 
baker in prison. His office is ex- 
plained more exactly in the next 
verse, where we read that ‘he 
made him overseer,” or his deputy. 
In the Egyptian monuments we 
often find an overseer with writing 
materials keeping an account of 
all expenditure and of the labour 
done. 

(6) Save the bread .. .—Aben 
Ezra connects this with the first 
clause in the verse, and says that 
Potiphar did not leave his food in 
Joseph’s hand, because asan Egyp- 
tian he could not eat victuals pre- 
pared by a Hebrew. (See chap. 
xliii. 32.) But in any case the 
meaning would be, that Potiphar 
did not care to know about any- 
thing except the food prepared for 
his own use. 
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Joseph is 


ought he had, save the 
bread which he did eat. 
And Joseph was a goodly 
person, and well favoured. 

And it came to pass 
after these things, that his 
master’s wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph; and she 
said, Lie with me. © But 
he refused, and said unto 
his master’s wife, Behold, 
my master wotteth not 
what ¢s with me in the 
house, and he hath com- 
mitted all that he hath to 
my hand; “there ws none 
greater in this house than 
1; neither hath he kept 
back any thing from me 
but thee, because thou art 
his wife: how then can I 
do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God? 
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XX XIX. falsely accused. 
a And it came to pass, as 
she spake to Joseph day 
by day, that he hearkened 
not unto her, to lie by her, 
or to be with her. 

{) And it came to pass 
about this time, that Joseph 
went into the house to 
do his business; and there 
was none of the men of 
the house there within. 
“2 And she caught him by 
his garment, saying, Lie 
with me: and he left his 
garment in her hand, and 
fled, and got him out. 
°) And it came to pass, 
when she saw that he had 
left his garment in her 
hand, and was fled forth, 
“that she called unto the 
men of her house, and 
spake unto them, saying, 


A goodly person and well 
favoured.—These are the words 
used of Rachel in chap. xxix. 17, 
where see Note. 

() His master’s wife.—Egyp- 
tian women did not live in seclu- 
sion, nor did they go veiled. See 
chap. xii. 18; Rawlinson, Hisé. 
Ancient Egypt, i. 552.) The story 
of an innocent youth calumniated 
by an unchaste woman whom he 
has repulsed became a favourite 
subject with classical authors, as in 
the myths of Bellerophon and An- 
teia, Hippolytus and Phaedra, and 
others. The Egyptians had a 
favourite popular romance of this 
lind, called “'The Two Brothers,” 


in which the wife of the elder bro- 
ther Anpu behaves towards Bata, 
the younger, in exactly the same 
way as Potiphar’s wite towards 
Joseph. See Records of the Past, ii. 
1389—152. 

@) Todo his business. —That 
is, to attend to his ordinary duties 
as steward. The absence of all 
men from the house is explained by 
the supposition that it was a fes- 
tival; but as she called to them 
(verse 14) it seems as if they were 
engaged in their several depart- 
ments close by. 

(4) He hath brought in.— 
The wife ascribes it as a fault to 
Potiphar, that, by buying a foreign 
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He is put 


See, he’ hath brought in 
an Hebrew unto us to 
mock us; he came in unto 
me to lie with me, and I 
cried with a !loud voice: 
“and it came to pass, 
when he heard that I lifted 
up my voice and cried, that 
he left his garment with 
me, and fled, and got him 
out. “And she laid up. 
his garment by her, un- 
til his lord came home. 
“? And she spake unto him 
according to these words, 
saying, The Hebrew ser- 
vant, which 
brought unto us, came in 
unto me to mock me. 
(8s) And it came to pass, as 
I lifted up my voice and 
cried, that he left his gar- 
ment with me, and fled 
out. “And it came to 
pass, when his master 
heard the words of his 
wife, which she spake unto 
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1 Heb., 
great 


thou hast | e- 


XXXIX. into Prison. 
him, saying, After this 
manner did thy servant to 
me; that his wrath was 
kindled. ©? And Joseph’s 
master took him, and put 
him into the prison, a place 
where the king’s prisoners 
were bound: and he was 
there in the prison. 

©) But the Lorp was 
with Joseph, and *shewed 
him mercy, and gave him 
favour in the sight of 
the keeper of the prison. 
©) And the keeper of the 
prison committed to Jo- 
seph’s hand all the prison- 
ers that were in the prison ; 
and whatsoever they did 
there, he was the doer of 
it. ©)The keeper of the 
prison looked not to any 
thing that was under his 
hand; because. the Lorp 
was with him, and that 
which he did, the Lorp 
made it to prosper. 


slave, he had exposed her to insult. 
And so in verse 17. i 

(20) Prison.—Heb., sohar. This 
word occurs in the Bible only in 
this and the next chapter, but in 
the Talmud it is used for a walled 
prison, It is supposed to mean a 
round or arched tower. As the 
king’s prisoners were confined 
there, it was a portion of Poti- 
phar’s official residence, as he was 
captain of the royal bodyguard 
(see chap. xl. 3) ; but we learn that 
it had its own keeper, though Poti- 


phar was the chief in command 
(chap. xl. 4) The Jewish com- 
mentators consider that Potiphar 
did not really believe the accusa- 
tion, or he would certainly have 
put Joseph to death. We learn, 
however, from Ps. cv. 18, that his 
treatment in prison at first was 
very severe; but as Potiphar, in 
chap. xl. 4, is said to have en- 
trusted Joseph with the charge of 
the chief butler and baker, he must 
soon have been convinced of his 
innocence, 
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The Chief Butler 


CHAPTER —XiL.— 
© And it. came to pass after 
these things, that the but- 
ler of the king of Egypt 
and his baker had offended 
their lord the king of 
Egypt. ©®And Pharaoh 
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and the Chief Baker 


was wroth against two of 
his officers, against the chief 
of the butlers, and against 
the chief of the bakers. 
® And he put them in ward 
in the house of the captain 
of the guard, into the 
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JOSEPH INTERPRETS THE DREAMS OF 
THE CHIEF BuTLER AND BakeER. 


() Butler.—Heb., one who gives 
to drink, cup-bearer. As we learn 
in verse 11 that it was grape wine 
which he gave the king to drink, 
this chapter has been the main 
dependence of the new critics for 
their proof that the Book of Genesis 
was not written by Moses. For 
Herod. (ii. 77) says, “The Egyptians 
make use of wine prepared from 
barley, because there are no vine- 
yards in their country.” As 
Herodotus was thirteen centuries 
later than the time of Joseph, they 
argue not only that the vine could 
not have been introduced into 
Egypt at so early a date, but that 
the records of Joseph’s life could 
not have been put together by any- 
one acquainted with Egypt, in 
spite of their exact knowledge in 
all other respects of Egyptian 
customs. But when we turn to 
Herodotus himself, we find the 
most complete refutation of the 
previous statement. For, in Book 
i. 37, speaking of the liberal treat- 
ment of the priests, he says, that 
they had an allowance of “ grape 
wine.’ Again, in chap. 39, he tells 
us that it was the custom to pour 
wine on a victim about to be sacri- 
ficed. To one used to the extensive 
vineyards of Greece and Asia Minor, 
the comparative scarcity of the 


vine, and the use of another ordin- 
ary drink in its place, would be 
striking ; but that he was guilty of 
gross exaggeration in his statement 
is proved by evidence far more 
trustworthy than his own writings. 
For, on the tombs at Beni-hassan, 
which are anterior to the time of 
Joseph, on those at Thebes, and on 
the Pyramids, are representations 
of vines grown in every way, ex- 
cept that usual in Italy, festooned 
on trees; there is every process of 
the vintage, grapes in baskets, men 
trampling them in vats, various 
forms of presses for squeezing out 
the juice, jars for storing it, and 
various processes, even of the fer- 
mentation, noticed. Numerous en- 
gravings of the sculptures and 
paintings on these ancient monu- 
ments may be seen in Wilkinson’s 
Egypt ; and most abundant evidence 
of the culture of the vine in ancient 
Egypt has been collected, and an ac- 
count of the vines grown there given 
in Malan’s Philosophy or Truth, pp. 
31—39. It neither is nor ever was 
a great wine-producing country, 
but the vine existed from one end 
of the country to the other, as it 
does at this day. 

Baker.— Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians, ii. 38, 39, gives proof 
from the monuments, that they had 
carried the art of making con- 
fectionery to very great perfection. 

G4) In the house of the 
captain of the guard.—That is, 
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of Pharaoh 


prison, the place where 
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dream Dreans, 


his lord’s house, saying, 


Joseph was bound. “And |! HP» | Wherefore ‘look ye so 
the captain of the guard} 4" | sadly today? © And they 
charged Joseph with them,} ’ | said unto him, We have 
and he served them: and dreamed a dream, and 
they continued a season in there is no interpreter of 
ward. it. And Joseph said unto 

And they dreamed a} ci itis| them, Do not interpreta- 


dream both of them, each 
man his. dream in one 
night, each man according 
to the interpretation of his 
dream, the butler and the 
baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were bound in the 
prison. © And Joseph 
came in unto them in the 
morning, and looked upon 
them, and, behold, they 
were sad. “™ And he asked 
Pharaoh’s officers that were 
with him in the ward of 


tions belong to God? tell 
me then, I pray you. 
And the chief butler 
told his dream to Joseph, 
and said to him, In my 
dream, behold, a vine was 
before me; “? and in the 
vine were three branches : 
and it was as though it 
budded, and her blossoms 
shot forth ; and the clusters 
thereof brought forth ripe 
grapes: “Y and Pharaoh’s 
cup was in my hand: and 


of Potiphar. As he is-said to have 
charged Joseph with the care of 
these two high officials, he must, 
ere this, have become aware of his 
innocence. But as the wife in 
ancient times in Egypt was en- 
dowed with all the husband’s 
property, and was a formidable 
person, as we learn from many of 
the records now being translated 
and published, Potiphar may not 
have wished to offend her. 

He served them.—Used only 
of light service. (See Note on chap. 
Xxxix. 4.) 

() There is no interpreter. 
—In Egypt it was the business of 
men trained for the purpose, called 
in chap. xli. 8, magicians and wise 
men, to interpret dreams, and to such 


the butler and baker.could have no 
access from their prison. But 
Joseph denies that art and training 
can really avail, and claims that 
the interpretation belongs to God. 
@) And pressed them.— 
Plutarch, Js. et Osir. § 6, says that 
before the time of Psammetichus 
the Egyptians did not drink wine, 
nor make libations of it to the gods. 
This statement has been abundantly 
disproved, and probably arose from 
the writer supposing that the 
custom of, possibly, one district 
was the universal rule. Neverthe- 
less, the king’s drink here does not 
seem to have been fermented wine, 
but a sort of sherbet made of fresh 
grape-juice and water. It is a 


| pleasant beverage, still much used 
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I took the grapes, and 
pressed them into Pha- 
raoh’s cup, and I gave the 
cup into Pharaoh’s hand. 
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his butler. © But ?think 
on me when it shall be 
well with thee, and shew 
kindness, I pray thee, unto 


“2 And Joseph said unto ‘yeckon |me, and make mention of 
him, This is the interpre- me unto Pharaoh, and 
tation of it: The three bring me out of this house. 
branches are three days: “S) For indeed I was stolen 
“8 Yet within three days|,,,.,. |away out of the land of 
shall Pharaoh "lift up thine| 7e”e-|the Hebrews : and. here 
head, and restore thee unto} w” |also have I done nothing 
thy place: and thou shalt that they should put me 


deliver Pharaoh’s cup into | 
his hand, after the former 
manner when thou wast 


into the dungeon. 
©) When the chief baker 
saw that the interpretation 


in the East, but sometimes the 
grape-juice is left till fermentation 
has just begun, when it acquires a 
pleasant briskness, and is less cloy- 


ing. 

Into Pharaoh’s hand.—Heb., 
I placed the cup upon Pharaoh's 
palm. The word is used in chap. 
xxxli. 26 of the hollow of Jacob's 
thigh (see Note there). Here it 
means the hollow produced by 
bending the fingers inwards. Now 
the Hebrews alwaysspoke of placing 
the cup in a person’s hand (Ezek, 
xxiii. 31, and see Ps. lxxv. 8; Jer. 
li. 7); and even here Joseph, though 
probably speaking the Egyptian 
language, nevertheless used the 
Hebrew idiom, saying, thow wilt 
give Pharaoh's cup into his hand. 
It is the Egyptian cup-bearer, who, 
using the idiom of his own country, 
speaks of placing the cup upon 
Pharaoh’s palm, the reason being 
that Egyptian cups had no stems, 
but were flat bowls or saucers, held 
in the very way which the cup- 
bearer describes. 


(4) I was stolen.—Joseph here 
speaks only generally, as his pur- 
pose was to arouse the sympathy 
of the Egyptian by making him 
know that he was free born, and 
reduced to slavery by fraud. It 
would have done him harm rather 
than good to have said that his sale 
was owing to family feuds; and, 
moreover, noble-minded men do not 
willingly reveal that which is to 
the discredit of their relatives. 

Land of the Hebrews.— 
Jacob and his race had settled 
possessions in Canaan at Hebron, 
Shechem, Beer-sheba, &c. The 
term Hebrew, moreover, was an 
old one; for in the ancient record 
of the invasion of Palestine by 
Chedorlaomer, we saw that Abram 
was described as “the Hebrew” 
(chap. xiv. 13). But Joseph did 
not mean that the land of Canaan 
belonged to them, but that he was 
stolen from the settlements of these 
“immigrants,” and from the land 
wherein they sojourned. 

061) Three white baskets. 
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was good, he said unto/'9 4") the third day, which was 


of holes. 


Joseph, I also was in my 
dream, and, behold, Z had 


three ‘white baskets on |? Bc, all his servants : 
rie, |*lifted up the head of the 
uppermost basket there was| ™.,, 


my head: “and in the 


Pharaoh’s birthday, that 
he made a feast unto 
and he 


chief butler and of the 


of all manner *of bake-| (2) chief baker among his ser- 


meats for Pharaoh; and 
the birds did eat them out 
of the basket upon my], o, 
head. “ And Joseph 


answered and said, This is} 2"4, 
the interpretation thereof:| ‘y 
The three baskets are three | {70 


days : “ Yet within three 
days shall Pharaoh *hift up 


thy head from off thee, and |* 0; 


shall hang thee on a tree ;| “ 


and the birds shall eat thy ad 


flesh from off thee. — 


2) And it came to pass 


cook. |vants.’ @) And he restored 


the chief butler unto. his 
butlership again ; and he 
gave the cup into Pharaoh’s 
hand: © but he hanged 
the chief baker : as Joseph 
had interpreted to them. 
*) Yet did not the chief 
butler remember Joseph, 
but forgat him. 


CHAPTER XLI— 
®And it came to pass at 
the end of two full years, 


—Rashi explains the phrase of 
baskets of wicker-work, but most 
commentators agree in rendering 
it “baskets of white bread.” 
“Dakemeats” were all preparation 
of pastry and confectionery, as 
throughout the Bible meat does not 
mean flesh, but food. (Comp. 
Luke xxiv. 41; John xxi. 5.) 

On my head.—The Egyptian 


‘men carried burdens on their heads; 


the women on their shoulders 
(Herod. ii. 35). 

Bakemeats.—Heb., All sorts of 
work for Pharaoh the work of a 
baker. 

@9) Shall Pharaoh lift up 
thy head from off thee.—In 
verse 13 the lifting up of the 
pbutler’s head meant his elevation 
to his former rank. Here there is 


the significant addition ‘‘from off 
thee,” implying that he would be 
beheaded, and his body publicly 


(0°) He lifted up the head.— 
From its use in this verse some 
have supposed that the phrase must 
mean “to put them on their trial,” 
or “take account of them” (whence 
the margin reckon). More probably 
the words are used to point out the 
exact fulfilment of Joseph’s inter- 
pretation of their dreams. 


XLI. 


JOSEPH INTERPRETS PHARAOH’S 
DreaMs; HE IS MADE GOVERNOR 
or Ecyrt, AnD Marries THERE, 


@) Pharaoh dreamed.—After 
two years spent in the prison, the 


ion eo) to ignominy. 
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that Pharaoh dreamed: 
and, behold, he stood by 
the river. © And, behold, 
there came up out of the 
river seven well favoured 
kine and fatfleshed; and 
they fed in a meadow. 
®) And, behold, seven other 
kine came up after them 
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out of the river, ill favour- 
ed and leanfleshed; and 
stood by the other kine up- 
on the brink of the river. 
® And the ill favoured and 
leanfleshed kine did eat up 
the seven well favoured 
and fat kine. So Pharaoh 
awoke. © And he slept 


time has now come for Joseph’s 
elevation to power; and it is to be 
noticed that this was not brought 
about by those arts by which men 
usually attain to greatness, such as 
statesmanship, or military skill; 
nor was it by accident, but accord- 
ing to the Biblical rule by the 
direct intervention of Providence. 
Just as centuries afterwards, Daniel 
rose to high office at Babylon by 
God making known to him the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar ; so here, 
the transplantation of Israel into 
Egypt is brought about by the 
revelation to Joseph of ‘ what was 
to be hereafter.” 

The river.—Heb., Yeor, the 
Egyptian word for “ great river.” 
It is the usual name in the Bible 
for the Nile, but is used for the 
Tigris in Dan. xii. 5, 6, and for any 
large river in Job xxvii. 10. The 

_Pharaoh in whose reign Joseph 
became governor of Egypt is 
generally supposed to have been 
Apophis, the most famous of the 
shepherd kings. But Canon Cook, 
in his Essay, On the bearings of 
Egyptian History upon the Penta- 
teuch, after carefully reviewing the 
whole subject, decides in favour of 
King Amenemha III., the greatest 
monarch of the noble twelfth 
dynasty, and the last king of all 
Egypt. 


@) Kine.—The cow was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as the 
symbol of the earth, and of agri- 
culture; and naturally both the 
kine and the ears of wheat rose out 
of the river, because as no rain falls 
in Egypt, its fertility entirely de- 
pends upon the overflow of the Nile. 
The cows sacred to Isis were seven 
in number, and in a copy of the 
Ritual of the Dead, Mr. Malan (p. 
192) found a picture of the seven 
sacred cows, with the divine bull. 

In a meadow.—Heb., in the 
marsh-grass. The word occurs 
only in this chapter and in Job 
viii. 11, where it 1s translated lag. 
It is the name of the rank herbage 
which grows luxuriantly along the 
banks of the Nile; or, as some 
think, of one special kind of 
marsh-grass, called by botanists 
cyperus esculentus. 

®) Seven ears ... uponone 
stalk.—The wheat cultivated in 
Kgypt is called triticwm compositum, 
because it produces several ears 
upon the same stalk. The state- 
ment of Herodotus (ii. 36), that the 
Egyptians regarded it as disgrace- 
ful to feed upon wheat or barley, is 
disproved by the paintings in the 
temples, especially in the district of 
Thebes, which show that it was 
the main crop there, and its culti- 
vation held in high honour. Mas- 
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and dreamed the second 
time: and, behold, seven 
ears of corn came up upon 
one stalk, ‘rank and good. 
© And, behold, seven thin 
ears and blasted with the 
east wind sprung up after 
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XLI sent for. 

Then spake thé chief 
butler unto Pharaoh, say- 
ing, I do remember my 
faults this day: °°? Pharaoh 
was wroth with his ser- 
vants, and put me in 
ward in the captain of the 


them. And the seven] ju.” | guard’s house, both me and 
thin ears devoured the the chief baker: “) and we 
seven rank and full ears. dreamed a dream in one 
And Pharaoh awoke, and, night, I and he; we dream- 
behold, ¢¢ was a dream. ed each man according to 

® And it came to pass the interpretation of his 
in the morning that his dream. “) And there was 
spirit was troubled; and |a ch. 40 there with us a young man, 


he sent and called for all 
the magicians of Egypt, 
and all the wise men there- 
of: and Pharaoh told them 
his dream ; but there was 
none that could interpret 
them unto Pharaoh. 


an Hebrew, servant to the 
captain of the guard; and 
we told him, and he “inter- 
preted to us our dreams ; 
to each man according to 
his dream he did interpret. 
“) And it came to pass, as 


pero, Hist. Ancienne, -p. 9, says, 
“In spite of Herodotus, the usual 
food of the people was wheat and 
other cereals, which the soil of 
Eeypt produces in abundance.” 

6) East wind.—In Palestine 
the prevalent winds are _ those 
which blow from the west or east, 
and the latter, coming across arid 
deserts, is injurious to vegetation. 
In Egypt the winds generally are 
from the north or south, but the 
south-east wind, called Chamsin, 
blowing from the deserts of Arabia, 
has even more disastrous effects 
upon plants than the east wind in 
Palestine, and from the small dust 
with which it is laden is baleful 
also to human life. As there are 
no words in Hebrew for any except 


the four principal winds, this 
south-eastern wind may be meant ; 
or as kédim, east wind, became the 
usual name of every wind that 
burned up vegetation, the term may 
be employed in a general sense. 

(8) Magicians.—The word used 
here probably means the “ sacred 
scribes,’’ who wereskilled in writing 
and reading hieroglyphics. But in 
ancient times the possession of real 
knowledge was generally accom- 
panied by a claim to an occult and 
mysterious acquaintance with the 
secrets of the gods and of nature. 
And as the people regarded the 
knowledge which such scribes really 
possessed as more than human, the 
claim was easily maintained, or, 
rather, grew naturally out of the 
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he interpreted to us, so it |*£*!%|stand a dream to inter- 
was; me he restored unto pret it. 
mine office, and him he a8) And Joseph answered 
hanged. Pharaoh, saying, /¢ 7s not 
“9¢Then Pharaoh sent in me: God shall give 
and called Joseph, and ,y.,, | Pharaoh an answer of 
they ‘brought him hastily | 7" | peace. . 
out of the dungeon: and| ™™ @” And Pharaoh said un- 
he shaved himself, and to Joseph, In my dream, 
changed his raiment, and behold, I stood upon the 
came in unto Pharaoh. bank of the river: ° and, 
“) And Pharaoh said unto behold, there came up out 
Joseph, I have dreamed a)” Nien | of the river seven kine, 
dream, and there is none| fear | fatfleshed and well favour- 
that can interpret it: and| G@ream,|ed; and they fed in a 
I have heard say of thee,| tins |meadow: “and, behold, 
that *thou canst under-| pri | seven other kine came up 
superstition of the multitude. So, | low condition are represented with 


too, the ‘‘wise men’? were men 


educated and trained, but probably 
the profession of magic, of divina- 
tion, and astrology was that which 
gained for them wealth and honour, 
and not the possession of whatever 
real science existed at that time in 
Egypt. We find, subsequently, 
even Joseph claiming the power of 
divination. 

There was none that could 
interpret ...—Probably many 
of the wise men made the attempt, 
but in such an imperfect manner as 
not to be able to satisfy Pharaoh’s 
mind, or allay the excitement of his 
spirit. 

(4) He shaved himself 
Herodotus (ii. 36) mentions that 
the Egyptians suffered their hair 
and beards to grow only when in 
mourning; whereas in Palestine 
the beard was regarded as a manly 
ornament. On Egyptian monu- 
ments only captives and men of 


beards. In the prison, therefore, 
Joseph would leave his beard un- 
trimmed, dbut when summoned into 
the king’s presence he would shave 
it off. Abravanel notices that for 
each suffering of Joseph there was 
an exact recompense. It was for 
dreams that his brethren hated him, 
and by help of dreams he was 
exalted in Egypt. They stripped 
him of his many-coloured coat ; the 
Egyptians clothed him in byssus. 
They cast him into a pit, and from 
the pit of the prison he was drawn 
forth by Pharaoh. They sold him 
into slavery; in Egypt he was 
made lord, 

(8) In a meadow.—Heb., in 
the marsh-grass, as in verse 2. 

@9) Poor and very ill fa- 
voured and leanfleshed.— 
Pharaoh, in his recital, describes 
his dreams at greater length than is 
the case in the narrative (verses 2 
—7), and also mentions the im. 
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after them, poor and very 
ill favoured and leanflesh- 
ed, such as I never saw in 
all the land of Egypt for 
badness: “and the lean 
and the ill favoured kine 
did eat up the first seven 
fat kine: “and when 
they had ‘eaten them up, 
it could not be known that 
they had eaten them; but 
they were still ill favoured, 
as at the beginning. So I 
awoke. ©) And I saw in 
my dream, and, behold, 
seven ears came up in 
one stalk, full and good: 
®@) and, behold, seven ears, 
?withered, thin, and blast- 
ed with the east wind, 
sprung up after them: 
©) and the thin ears de- 
voured the seven good 
ears: and I told this unto 
the magicians; but there 
was none that could de- 
clare 7 to me. 

@) And Joseph said unto 
Pharaoh, The dream of 
Pharaoh 7s one: God hath 
shewed Pharaoh what he 
as about to do. “™ The 
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seven good kine are Seven 
years ; and the seven good 
ears are seven years: the 
dream is one. © And the 
seven thin and ill favoured 
kine that came up after 
them are seven years; 
and the seven empty ears 
blasted with the east wind 
shall be seven years of 
famine. ©) This ts the 
thing which I have spoken 
unto Pharaoh: What God 
is about to do he sheweth 
unto Pharaoh. © Behold, 
there come seven years of 
great plenty throughout 
all the land of Egypt: 
and there shall arise 
after them seven years of 
famine ; and all the plenty 
shall be forgotten in the 
land of Egypt; and the 
famine shall consume the 
land; “and the plenty 
shall not be known in the 
land by reason of that 
famine following; for it 
shall be very *grievous. 
®) And.for that the dream 
was doubled unto Pharaoh 
twice; «wz is because the 


pressions made upon his imagina- 
tion by what he had seen, as, for 
instance, that he had never beheld 
such lean cattle, and that they were 
as wretched in look after eating 
There 
is also a slight difference in his 


up the fat kine as before. 


24 


and 
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description of the kine. 
they are called ‘‘ evil in appearance, 
and lean of flesh; ’’ but the words 
here are “lean, and evil in shape, 


In verse 3 


thin of flesh.” 


3) Withered.—This word oc- 
curs only in this place. 


Its mean- 


Joseph 
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thing# is established by |} 0""|seven years of famine, 
God, and God will shortly | %°* | which shall be in the land 
bring it to pass. ° Now of Egypt; that the land 
therefore let Pharaoh look ’perish not through the 
out a man discreet and famine. 

wise, and set him over the 8° And the thing was 
land of Egypt. © Let|? 2. | good in the eyes of Pha- 
Pharaoh do this, and let| “’* |raoh, and in the eyes of 
him appoint ’officers over all his servants. © And 
the land, and take up the Pharaoh said unto his ser- 
fifth part of the land of vants, Can we find such a 
Egypt in the seven plen- one as this is, a man in 
teous years. © And let |* inc: | whom the Spirit of God 
them gather all the food| “““|is? And Pharaoh said 
of those good years that unto Joseph, Forasmuch 
come, and lay up corn as God hath shewed thee 
under the hand of Pha- all this, there is none so 
raoh, and let them keep discreet and wise as thou 
food in the cities. © And |“58' | art: “thou shalt be over 
that food shall be for store) 33:°"|my house, and according 
to the land against the} i*“|unto thy word shall all 


ing is stony, that is, the grains 
were shrivelled and hard like bits 
of grit. 

4) Take up the fifth part 
of the land.—Heb., let him fifth 
the land, that is, exact a fifth part 
of the produce. It has been sup- 
posed that it had been usual in 
Egypt to pay to the king a tithe 
of the crop, and the doubling of 
the impost would not press very 
heavily on the people in these years 
of extraordinary abundance. As 
the reason of the enactment would 
be made known, it would also in- 
duce all careful people to store up 
a portion of their own superabun- 
dance for future need. Subse- 
quently, a fifth of the produce was 
fixed by Joseph permanently as the 
king’s rent. 


88) In whom the Spirit of 
God is.—Joseph from the first de- 
clared that he neither claimed for 
himself, nor possessed any art of 
divination, but that ‘*‘ Elohim would 
answer (that which would be for) 
the peace of Pharaoh” (verse 16). 
And not only does Pharaoh now 
recognise the truth of Joseph’s 
words, but sees also in him the in- 
strument by which -Elohim had ~ 
spoken. But besides the interpre- 
tation of the dreams, Joseph had 
given the king wise and prudent 
advice, and he justly felt that one 
so gifted by God, and go intelligent 
in counsel, was the person best 
fitted to carry Egypt through the - 
years of trouble in store for her. 

() Over my house. — The 
chief over the palace was in ancient 
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my people *be ruled : only |! ¥e.e|) And Pharaoh took off 
in the throne will I be| ™"*|his ring from his hand, 
greater than thou. “ And and put it upon Joseph’s 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, hand, and arrayed him in 
See, I have set thee over vestures of *fine linen, and 
all the land of Egypt. |: or,six.) put a.gold chain about his 


times next in power to the sove- 
reign, and under the Frankish 
kings the “ major domi,’’ or mayor 
of the palace, first usurped the 
whole royal power, and finally 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, 
took the name of king as well as 
the reality. 

According unto thy word 
shall all my people be ruled. 
—The general sense is easy, namely, 
that all the people of Egypt should 
obey Joseph’s orders, but the trans- 
lation of the phrase is difficult. 
The ordinary meaning of the verb 
is to kiss, and the translation would 
then be, And on thy mouth shall all 
my people kiss, that is, they shall 
do thee homage (1 Sam. x. 1; Ps. 
ii. 12). The versions seem to have 
taken this sense, though they trans- 
late very loosely ‘‘ shall obey thee ;” 
or “shall receive judgment at thy 
mouth ;” or ‘‘ shall be governed by 
thee.’? As, however, in 1 Chron. 
Sdije2s. Yerobron, xyit, 17; Pe. 
Ixxviii. 9, the verb is used of bear- 
ing arms, Aben-Ezra_ translates 
“shall arm themselves,” and sup- 
poses that Joseph was made com- 
mander-in-chief. Others, again, 
form the verb used here from the 
same root as that which would give 
meshek in chap. xv. 2 the meaning 
of ‘‘running about,” and translate 
at thy mouth, that is, according to 
thy command, shall all my people 
busy themselves. The first is the 
most natural and probable render- 


ing. 


In the throne.—Heb., as to 
the throne, in all that concerns my 
royal rank, dignity, and rights. 

\“) His ring.—Heb., his signet 
ving. As decrees became law when 
stamped with the royal signet, it 
was naturally the symbol of autho- 
rity ; and so with us, at the forma- 
tion of a ministry the great seal 
is formally delivered into the hands 
of the highest legal personage in 
the realm, who is thus invested 
with power. 

Vestures of fine linen,— 
The word used here is Egyptian, 
shesh, and signifies a kind of flax 
from which linen of great fineness 
and whiteness was made. Much 
of the dress of the Levitical priests 
was to be made of this flax, called 
in Hebrew byssus (Exod. xxxix. 
28, &c.). In the East it is usual 
on all occasions of showing the 
royal favour, to give changes of 
raiment: but there is here the 
further signification, that as this 
fine white linen was the special 
dress of the king and the priests, 
the bestowal of it indicated J oseph’s 
admission into the ruling classes of 
Egypt. Probably, as he married a 
priest’s daughter, he was himself 
also previously enrolled among the 
ranks of the priesthood. 

A gold chain.—This also ap- 
pears upon the monuments as one 
of the royal insignia. Ancient 
necklaces of such exquisite work- 
manship have been discovered in 
Egypt, that patterns copied from 
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neck ; “® and he made him 
to ride in the second cha- 
riot which he had; and 
they cried before him, 
12Bow the knee: and he 
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Or, 
Tender | 


juther. | the land of Egypt. ® And 


}2 Heb., 


Joseph to Wife. 
up his hand or foot in all 


Pharaoh called Joseph's 
name Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
and he gave him to wife 


made him ruler over all| Avrecn.| Asenath the daughter of 
the land of Egypt. “? And Poti-pherah *priest of On. 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, And Joseph went out over 
Iam Pharaoh, and with- all the land of Egypt. 

out thee shall no man lift|*princ.| ¢ And Joseph was 


them are common now at the chief 
jewellers. 

(3) In the second chariot.— 
The object of this procession was 
to display Joseph to the people as 
Jheir new governor. The Pharaoh, 
probably, took the chief part in 
this parade, riding in the first 
chariot of state. 

Bow the knee.—Heb., abrech. 
Canon Cook explains this as mean- 
ing rejoice, be happy. It is in the 
imperative singular, and is ad- 
dressed by the people to Joseph; 
for it is said ‘‘they cried before 
him,” that is, the multitude, and 
nota herald. Naturally, therefore, 
it is in the singular, as the vivat 
yex of the Middle Ages, or vive le 
yoinow. The similarity of sound 
with hadbrech, bow the knee, is a 
mere chance, and as this word also 
is singular, it must be addressed to 
Joseph, and not to the people. 

4) Zaphnath-paaneah,— 
This word also is Egyptian, and, 
fortunately, there is no Hebrew 
word of similar sound to suggest 
a false meaning. Canon Cook 
shows that it means “food of 
life,’ or “food of the living.” 
The LXX. have Psonthom-phanek, 
which Jerome, on the authority 
of the Jews in Egypt, translates 
“saviour of the world.” By “the 


world ’’ would be meant the living, 
as in Canon Cook’s explanation, 
which, in the sense of ‘“‘he who 
feeds the world,” or “the living,” 
is the best exposition yet given. 
There is no authority for the sup- 
position that the name means “ re- 
vealer of secrets,” 

Asenath.—An Egyptian word 
signifying the ‘favourite of Neith,” 
the Egyptian Minerva. 

Poti-pherah.— See Note on 
chap. xxxix, 1: 

On.—This is also an Egyptian 
word, signifying the sun, whence 
in Hebrew the name of this city 
was Beth-shemesh, house of the sun ; 
in Greek, Heliopolis; and in Latin, 
Oppidum Solis: It was famous for 
its temple of Ra, the sun, destroyed 
at an early period by the Persians, 
but still remarkable for its ruins, 
among which is an obelisk covered 
with hieroglyphics of extreme anti- 
quity. Several of the obelisks now 
at Rome were brought by the Em- 
peror Caligula from this spot. It is 
situated about six miles north-east 
of Cairo. 

A difhiculty has been felt by some 
in a Hebrew shepherd being thus 
described as marrying the daughter 
of a priest of the sun; and also 
that Joseph, a worshipper of the 
One God, should ally himself with 
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The Years 


thirty years old when he 
stood before Pharaoh king 
of Egypt. And Joseph 
went out from the presence 
of Pharaoh, and went 
throughout all the land of 
Egypt. 
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of Plenty 


“) And in the seven 
plenteous years the earth 
brought forth by handfuls. 
“ And he gathered up all 
the food of the seven years, 
which were in the land 
of Egypt, and laid up the 


an idolater. But the elevation of 
a slave to high rank is not an un- 
common occurrence in the East, 
especially as he might be of as 
good birth and education as his 
owner, slaves being obtained either 
by kidnapping or by war. Anda 
slave so raised to power would not 
be likely to oppose his benefactor, 
nor would even a high priest re- 
fuse a daughter to the king’s 
favourite, especially if, as appears 
to have been the case, he had first 
been raised to the priesthood. 
Joseph, too, would rightly regard 
-the whole matter as providential, 
and though he might not know for 
what exact purpose, as regards his 
race, he was thus exalted, there 
was noble work for him to do in 
saving Egypt from perishing by 
famine. ‘The narrative throughout 
represents him as remaining true 
to the religion of his family (chaps. 
xli. 61, 52; xiii. 18; xliii. 29; xlv. 
5, 7, 8, 9; xlviii. 9; 1. 19, 20, 24), 
but probably on public occasions he 
would be required to attend at the 
religious solemnities of the Egyp- 
tian gods. We must remember, 
however, that their worship had 
not degenerated as yet into the 
miserable idolatry of later times, 
and that the Egyptian creed con- 
tained much primeval truth, 
though in a corrupted form. Pha- 
raoh himself, in verses 38, 39, 
speaks as one that acknowledged a 


supreme God, and Joseph through- 
out freely used to him the name of 
Elohim, As for Asenath, no doubt 
Joseph would teach her higher 
views of the Deity, and make her 
acquainted with the religious hopes 
and destinies of the Abrahamic 
race. 

The possibility, however, of a 
foreigner attaining to high rank 
in Egypt is demonstrated by the 
story of Saneha, translated in 
Records of the Past, vol. vi., pp. 131 
—150. It belongs to the reign of 
Amenemha I., a king of the twelfth 
dynasty, and represents Saneha as 
entering Egypt in the dress of a 
herbseller, but in time he marries 
there the eldest daughter of a local 
king, has a large landed estate 
given him, “which abounded in 
wines more than in water,” and, 
finally, is sent for by King Amen- 
emha, and raised to such high rank, 
as to be clad in “‘ garments of kingly 
attire,” and on his going to the 
royal palace “the king’s children 
attend him, proceeding even unto 
the great gates.” This curious ev1- 
dence, which is even a little older 
than the time of Joseph, proves 
that there is nothing unusual or 
improbable in his exaltation. 

(8) All the food. — Probably 
besides the fifth paid as tax to the 
king, and out of which all the cur- 
rent expenses of the realm would 
have to be provided. Joseph bought 
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food in the cities: the |*s"{° |caused me to be fruitful 
food of the field, which| “* |in the land of my afflic- 
was round about every tion. 
city, laid he up in the oe 63) And the seven years 
same. © And Joseph) — |of plenteousness, that was 
gathered corn as the sand|,,, | in the land of Egypt, were 
of the sea, very much,| Prince |ended. ©”? And the seven 
until he left numbering ; years of dearth began to 
for it was without number. |?7'*}5| come, according as Joseph 
©¢And unto Joseph| %” | had said: and the dearth 
were born two sons before Pe Bk in all lands; but in 
the years of famine came, fruit all the land of Egypt there 
which Asenath the daugh-| ~~ | was bread. © And when 
ter of Poti-pherah 'priest |, Ps. 105 all the land of Egypt was 


of On bare unto him. 


©) And Joseph called the oe 


name of the firstborn * Ma- 
nasseh : For God, said he, 
hath made me forget all 


4 Heh., 
all 


famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread : and 
Pharaoh said unto all the 
Egyptians, Go unto Jo- 
seph; what he saith to 


my toil, and all my father’s | {"%s,| you, do. © And _ the 

house. © And the name famine was over all the 

of the second called he Be. face of the earth: and 
cir. 1711. 


®Ephraim ; For God hath 


Joseph opened ‘all the 


corn largely during these years 
when it was at its cheapest. 

(1) Manasseh.—That is, caws- 
ing to forget. Joseph has been 
blamed for forgetting “his father’s 
house,”’ but the phrase means that 
now that he was married and had 
a child, he ceased to suffer from 
home-sickness, and became con- 
tented with his lot. He pined no 
longer for the open downs of 
Canaan as he had done in the 
prison, but his love for his father 
Was as warm as ever. 

©) Ephraim.—tThat is, frwit- 


fulness. The dual ending probably’ 


intensifies the meaning. 
(4) The dearth.—As the Nile 


at this early period was not assisted 
and regulated in its overflow by 
dams and canals, famines were 
much more common in Egypt than 
when subsequently the kings had 
done so much to provide against 
this danger. As, too, this dearth 
was “in all lands,” in~Arabia, 
Palestine, Ethiopia, &c., there was 
evidently a long period of excessive 
drought. Still Egypt is always 
liable to famine, and Bar-Hebreeus 
(Chronicon, p. 260) gives terrible 
details of the sufferings of Egypt 
in the year of the Hej’ra 462, when 
so great was the loss of life, that 
whereas in the city of Tanis (Zoan) 
300,000 men paid poll-tax in tho 
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Jacob sends 


storehouses, and sold unto 
the Egyptians; and the 
famine waxed sore in the 
land of Egypt. © And all 
countries came into Egypt 
to Joseph for to buy corn; 
because that the ns 
was so sore in all lands. 


ORAS P TE RexXd TT 
© Now when “Jacob saw 
that there was corn in 
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“ Acts 7. 
12, 


B.C. 
clr. 1707. 


his Sons to Eqypt. 


Egypt, Jacob said unto 
his sons, Why do ye look 
one upon another? ® And 
he said, Behold, I have 
heard that there is corn 
in Egypt: get you down 
thither, and buy for us 
from thence ; that we may 
live, and not die. © And 
Joseph’s ten brethren went 
down to buy corn in Egypt. 


® But Benjamin, Joseph’s 
t 


previous year, there remained in it 
less than a hundred souls at the 
end of the dearth. 

One argument adduced by Canon 
Cook, Exeursus on the Bearings of 
Egyptian History on the Pentateuch, 
p. 451, for placing the descent of 
the Israelites into Egypt in the 
reign of Amenemha IIL., is that it 
was this monarch who “ first estab- 
lished a complete system of dykes, 
canals, locks, and reservoirs, by 
which the inundations of the Nile 
were henceforth regulated.” The 
artificial lake of Moeris was also 
made by his orders, and other 
works of extraordinary vastness. 
Now not only would such works 
be suggested by a dearth of un- 
usually long continuance, but the 
measures taken by Joseph during 
the seven years of famine would 
place the whole resources of the 
country at the Pharaoh’s disposal. 


XLII. 


Finst Visit oF JosEPH’s BRETHREN 
to Heyer. 


@) When Jacob saw.—That 
is, learned, understood, that there 
was corn in Egypt. As we have 


seen (chap. xxxvii. 25), there was 
a large caravan trade between 
Palestine and Egypt, and the re- 
port would gradually get abroad 
that food might be purchased 
there. 

Why do ye look . . .—_In the 
second rainless season not only 
would the flocks and herds begin 
to languish, but the numerous re- 
tainers of Jacob and his sons would 
also become enfeebled from insufti- 
cient nourishment, and begin to 
die of low fever and those other 
diseases which follow in the train 
of famine. Jacob’s words, there- 
fore, mean, Why are you irreso- 
lute, and uncertain what to do? 
And then he encourages them to 
take this as a possible means of 
providing for the wants of their 
households. 

(8) Joseph’s ten brethren.— 
Either their cattle and households 
had been already greatly reduced 
by the mortality caused by the 
famine, or each patriarch must 
have taken a number of servants 
with him, if the corn carried home 
was to be enough to be of any real 
use. We learn, however, that 
they still possessed flocks and herds 
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Joseph’s First 


brother, Jacob sent not 
with his brethren; for he 
said, Lest peradventure 
mischief befall him. 
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Interview 


the land: and Joseph’s 
brethren came, and bowed 
down themselves before 
him with their faces to the 


® And the sons of Israel earth. ©And Joseph saw 
came to buy corn among |’ hard’ | his brethren, and he knew 
those that came: for the| wi* |them, but made himself 


famine was in the land of 
Canaan. ©®And Joseph 
was the governor over the 
land, and he i was that 
sold to all the people of 


them. 


strange unto them, and 
spake 'roughly unto them; 
and he said unto them, 
Whence come ye? And 
they said, From the land 


when they went down into Egypt 
(chap. xlvii. 1), and also households 
of servants (chap. xlvi. 5, where 
see Note). Joseph, moreover, be- 
sides the wagons and their contents, 
sends twenty loads of provisions 
for the use of his father by the 
way (chap. xlv. 21—23), showing 
thereby that there were very many 
mouths to feed. Probably, there- 
fore, there was some small amount 
of rain in Palestine, though not 
enough for the support of crops of 
corn. There would be, however, 
supplies of milk and flesh, but not 
much more. 

(8) Joseph’s brethren came, 
and bowed down themselves 
before him.—Throughout the 
land of Egypt Joseph would sell 
by deputy, and only give general 
directions; but the arrival of so 
large a party as Joseph’s ten breth- 
ren, each probably with several 
attendants, would be reported to 
the governor in person, as cer- 
tainly was the case with Abraham 
when he went into Egypt (chap. 
xii. 14, 15), Such visits would 
happen only occasionally, and the 
arrival of foreigners was always a 
matter looked upon with suspicion, 


especially upon the Arabian fron- 
tier. 

7) Joseph... spake roughly 
unto them.—Joseph has been 
accused of harshness in his treat- 
ment of his brethren, and still 
more so of his father in forcing 
him to send away Benjamin. The 
latter was, no doubt, the result of 
his great longing to see his only 
brother, and he may not have 
known how dear he was to Jacob, 
or have reflected upon the pain 
which his father would feel in 
parting with him. Still it was 
but a temporary separation, to pre- 
pare for a happy re-union. As 
regards his half-brethren, Joseph 
was obliged to prove them, and he 
did nothing to them which they 
did not richly deserve. From the 
first he probably wished to have 
his father and Benjamin to dwell 
with him, and share his good for- 
tune; but if his brethren were 
still the cruel and heartless wretches 
which they had shown themselves 
to have been in their conduct to 
him twenty years before, we may 
well suppose that he would justly 
have left them to their fate. Pos- 
sibly his first emotion towards 
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with his 


of Canaan to buy food. 
®And Joseph knew his 
brethren, but they knew 
not him. And Joseph 
“remembered the dreams 
which he dreamed of them, 
and said unto them, Ye 
are spies; to see the naked- 
ness of the land ye are 
come. © And they said 
unto him, Nay, my lord, 
but to buy food are thy 


them was one of indignation, but 
it melted away, when, even in but 
one of them, he saw proof that 
they were not entirely destitute of 
better feeling (see verses 22, 24). 

(8) Joseph knew.—As this is 
twice repeated, some suppose that 
Joseph (in verse 7) had only a sus- 
picion, from their dress and appear- 
ance, that these Canaanites were 
his brethren; but that when they 
spake the Hebrew tongue (comp. 
verse 23), every doubt was re- 
moved. They would not recognise 
him, as he used the Egyptian lan- 
guage, was clad in a white linen 
dress, and being but seventeen 
when sold, had during the twenty 
years of separation changed in 
appearance much more than they 
had. 

) Ye are spies.—This is the 
suspicion under which every tra- 
veller labours in the East; but in 
those days the whole Semitic race 
was especially looked upon in 
Egypt with distrust, and, as we 
saw in chap. xii. 15, a chain of 
fortresses had been built to protect 
the land from their incursions. 
Such an arrival, therefore, as that 
of Joseph’s brethren would be a 
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a ch. 37.5. 


Brethren. 


servants come. © We are 
all one man’s sons; we are 
true men, thy servants are 
no spies. “And he said 
unto them, Nay, but to 
see the nakedness of the 
land ye arecome. © And 
they said, Thy servants 
are twelve brethren, the 
sons of one man in the 
land of Canaan ; and, be- 
hold, the youngest zs this 


matter of state, worthy of the 
attention of the highest officials; 
and probably they had themselves 
come prepared to be assailed with 
the accusation of having political 
objects in view in their visit. 

‘The nakedness of the land. 
—That is, its defenceless condition, 
from the want of fortresses and 
garrisons. Egypt was chiefly as- 
sailable on the side of Palestine, 
and was often at war with the 
Hittites there. So also the Hyksos, 
who subdued Egypt, were Semites 
from Palestine, and thus there was 
reason for looking closely at-visitors 
from that quarter. 

(@) We are all one man’s 
sons.—Joseph’s brethren had pro- 
bably expected this accusation, and 
their answer, as Abravanel points 
out, is a sound one: for no man 
would send his whole family on so 
dangerous an errand. And thus 
they press their family relations 
as a proof of their being trwe, that 
is, honest, just men, with no evil 
designs ; and J oseph, who was glad 
in this way to obtain intelligence 
of his father and Benjamin, finally, 
after persisting in the accusation 
until he had learned all he had 
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IIe bids them bring 


day with our father, and 
oneisnot. “ And Joseph 
said unto them, That is 2¢ 
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Benjamin te him. 


surely yeare spies. ©? And 
he *put them all together 
into ward three days. 


that I spake unto you, say-|' juny, |C? And Joseph said unto 

ing, Ye are spies: “” here- them the third day, This 

by ye shall be proved: by do, and live; for I fear 

the life of Pharaoh ye God: “if ye be true men, 

shall not go forth hence, let one of your brethren be 
|2 Hehb., 


except your youngest bro- 
ther come hither. 
one of you, and let him 
fetch your brother, and ye 
shall be ‘kept in prison, 
that your words may be 
proved, whether there be 
any truth in you: or else 
by the life of Pharaoh 


gather- 


@6)Send| & 


@ ch.43.5 


bound in the house of your 
prison: go ye, carry corn 
for the famine of your 
houses: © but “bring your 
youngest brother unto me; 
‘so shall your words be 
verified, and ye shall not 
die. And they did so. 

@D And they said one to 


wished to know, accepts their argu- 
ment as valid. 

(4) That isit . . .—Joseph per- 
sists in his charge, because, be- 
sides the information which he 
gained, he also wished to get Ben- 
jamin into his power, that - he 
might have him with him. As 
for his brethren, he had probably 
as yet no settled purpose, but 
naturally he would feel great 
indignation at the treatment he 
had experienced at their hands, 
and might not be unwilling to give 
them some degree of punishment. 

(6) By the life of Pharaoh. 
—It was common in ancient times 
to swear by the king’s life (see 1 
Sam. xvii. 55; 2 Sam. xiv. 19), and 
even by the life of Jehovah (ibid. xv. 
21; 2 Kings il. 2, 4, 6). It is only 
in the stricter morality of the Gos- 
pel that such oaths are forbidden 
(Matt. v. 33—37). 

(8) I fear God (Elohim).—By 
the use of the name Elohim they 


would understand that he wor- 
shipped the same God as they did. 
For though he may himself have 
used the Egyptian word for the 
supreme Deity, yet doubtless he 
would take care that the inter- 
preter used the word Elohim. 

@) Bring your youngest 
brother.—Besides his desire to 
be re-united to his brother, Joseph 
reasonably felt that the possession 
of. Benjamin would be the best 
means of inducing his father also 
to come to him. While substi- 
tuting a much milder proposal for 
his former one, that nine should 
remain in prison, and the tenth go 
to fetch Benjamin, Joseph never- 
theless takes care to make his 
brethren feel that he was in earnest. 

C() We are verily guilty.— 
They had evidently expected that 
whatever suspicions might be 
aroused by their first appearance, 
all such ideas would disappear upon 
their explanation of themselves 
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. 


Simeon is 


another, We are verily 
guilty concerning our bro- 
ther, in that we saw the 
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XLII. put in Prison. 
not that Joseph understood 
them; for the spake unto 
them by an interpreter. 


anguish of his soul, when |a cn.3, | And he turned himself 
he besought us, and we} |about from them, and 
would not hear; therefore wept; and returned to 
is this distress come up- them again, and commun- 
on us. © And Reuben ed with them, and took 
answered them, saying,|' i” |from them Simeon, and 
“Spake I not unto you, preter bound him before their 


saying, Do not sin against 
the child; and ye would 
not hear? therefore, be- 
hold, also his blood is re- 
quired. © And they knew 


| eyes. 

®) Then Joseph com- 
manded to fill their sacks 
with corn, and to restore 
every man’s money into 


and their purpose. Instead of this 
they are thrown into prison, aban- 


’ doned to their reflections for three 


days, and dismissed only upon the 
condition of their leaving one 
brother as a hostage for their com- 
ing again accompanied by Ben- 
jamin: and as they knew no rea- 
son for this, it would fill their 
minds with fear. But though 
they were now suffering unjustly, 
it brought back to their mind their 
former sin; and the fact that it 
was so fresh in their memories is a 
sign of the reality of their repent- 
ance. 

) His blood.—Evidently they 
thought that Joseph was dead, 
so that the accusation brought 
against them of falsehood for 
saying in verse 13 “one is not” is 
groundless. Moreover, Jacob uses 
the same words of Simeon (chap. 
xlii. 36), meaning by it only that 
he was lost to him. 

(4) He turned ... and wept. 


word of regret he melted. But 
lest he should lose Benjamin he 
overcame his feelings, and com- 
manded that Simeon should be 
bound, choosing him, probably, as 
the one chiefly guilty of the wrong 
done him. As soon as the rest had 
departed, he would probably make 
his imprisonment as easy as pos- 
sible, especially as he was detained, 
not as an evil-doer, but as a hostage, 

(5) To fill their sacks.—Heb., 
their vessels. 'The word includes all 
their means of transport, and pro- 
bably they had come with materials 
sufficient for the removal of a large 
quantity of corn. They had sacks 
as well. So in verse 19, Joseph 
had commanded them to “ carry 
corn for the famine of their 
houses.”” And as their households 
were numerous, what would nine 
sacks of corn avail for their main- 
tenance? 

To restore every man’s 
money into his sack.—It is 


—There was no _ bitterness - evident that each one had made his 
Joseph’s heart, and at their first | own separate purchase for his own 
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Their Money 


his sack, and to give them 
provision for the way : and 
thus did he unto them. 
0) And they laded their 
asses with the corn, and 
departed thence. ©? And 
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given back, 


as one of them opened his 
sack to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied 
his money ; for, behold, it 
was in his sack’s mouth. 
@) And he said unto his 


household. The restoration of the 
money frightened Joseph’s breth- 
ren, as they saw in it a pretext for 
their detention on their next visit. 
But Joseph could not have meant 
thus to alarm them, as their fear 
would act as an obstacle to their 
coming again accompanied by Ben- 
jamin. It is more lkely that he 
intended it as an encouragement 
and sign of secret goodwill. 

27) In the inn.—Heb., lodging- 
place, literally, place to pass the 
night. It is quite possible that on 
a route frequented by numerous 
caravans there were places where a 
certain amount of protection for 
the beasts of burden and their 
attendants had been provided, either 
by the rulers or by benevolent 
people. But Joseph’s brethren 
would find there at most only walls 
and water. ‘The one” who opened 
his sack is said by tradition to have 
been Levi. At the end of the verse 
this sack is called by another name, 
signifying a travelling-bag, or 
wallet for forage. The translation 
of these three different words, 
vessel, wallet, and sack, indif- 
ferently by the last of them, has 
led to the absurd view, common 
among commentators, that Joseph’s 
brethren went down into Egypt, 
each one with an ass and one sack. 
Hence their astonishment that such 
an insignificant knot of men should 
be brought before the governor of 
Egypt. But the word used in 
verse 26 signifies everything into 


which corn should be put; and the 
word at the end of this verse is 
the travelling-bag, which each of 
the patriarchs carried behind him 
on hisriding ass. Their men would 
go on foot at the side of the beasts 
of burden laden with the corn. 

It is said here that one only found 
his money at the lodging-place, 
and that the rest did not find their 
money until they emptied their 
sacks on reaching home. The sacks 
mentioned here (in verse 35) were 
the same as the travelling-bags, for 
they are expressly so called in chap. 
xliii. 21, 22,23. In chap. xiii. 21, 
however, they tell Joseph’s steward 
that they all found their money in 
the mouth of their sacks on open- 
ing them at the lodging-place. This 
was not strictly accurate, but it 
would have been wearisome and 
useless to enter into such details. 
Two things it was necessary to 
show: the first, that all had found 
their money; the second, that they 
had gone too far on their journey 
homewards to be able to return and 
give the money back. Probably 
what is said in chap: xlili. 21 was 
literally true only of one, and he 
found his money because it had 
been put in last, and was therefore 
at the mouth of the wallet. In all 
the other sacks it had been put in 
first, under the corn, and so they 
did not find it until “they had 
emptied their sacks.” 

(8) Their heart failed them. 
—This verse is far more poetical in 
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Their Return 


brethren, My money is re- 
stored ; and, lo, z¢ 7s even 
in my sack: and their 
heart ‘failed them, and 
they were afraid, saying 
one to another, What zs 
this that God hath done 
unto us 4 

©) And they came unto 
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Home. 


here with me, and take 
Jood for the famine of your 
households, and be gone: 
®and bring your youngest 
brother unto me: then 
shall I know that ye are 
no spies, but that ye are 
true men. so will I deliver 
you your brother, and ye 


l Heh., 
Jacob their father unto| #/' | shall traffick in the land. 
the land of Canaan, and ® And it came to pass 
told him all that befell as they emptied their sacks, 
unto them ; saying, © The that, behold, every man’s 
man, who is the lord of bundle of money was in 
the land, spake *roughly his sack: and when both 
to us, and took us for spies they and their father saw 
of the country. And the bundles of money, they 
we said unto him, We are were afraid. ©)And Ja- 
_ true men ; we are nO spies: |y yep, | cob their father said unto 
®)we be twelve brethren, | ///"",“*| them, Me have ye bereaved 


sons of our father ; one is 
not, and the youngest 1s 
this day with our father 
in the land of Canaan. 
‘) And the man, the lord 
of the country, said unto 
us, Hereby shall I know 
that ye are true men; 
leave one of your brethren 


things. 


of my children: Joseph is 
not, and Simeon 7s not, 
and ye will take Benjamin 
away; all these things are 
against me, %? And Reu- 
ben spake unto his father, 
saying, Slay my two sons, 
if I bring him not to thee: 
deliver him into my hand, 


the Hebrew, where, literally, it is, 
And their heart went forth, and they 
trembled each to his brother. Their 
courage left them, and they stood 
~ looking at one another in terror. 
°@) Leave one of your 
brethren.— While acknowledging 


that the lord of Egypt had spoken: 


“hard things’? with them, they do 
not mention that Simeon was left in 
bonds, nor even the harsher part of 


the treatment which they met with, 
lest Jacob should be afraid to send 
Benjamin on their next visit. 

(6) All these things are 
against me.—Heb., are upon me, 
are burdens which I have to bear. 

(7) Slay my two sons.—Reu- 
ben does not suppose that Jacob 
would really put his grandchildren 
to death, but simply means to offer 
his father a strong assurance that 
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and I will bring him to 
thee again. And he 
said, My son shall not go 
down with you; for his 
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continues. 


buy us a little food. © And 
Judah spake unto him, 
saying, The man ‘did 
solemnly protest unto us, 


brother is dead, and he is|, yu, |saying, Ye shall not see 
left alone: if mischief be-| 27";s*| my face, except your “bro- 
fall him by the way in the| ?%%4 {ther de with you. “If 
which ye go, then shall thou wilt send our brother 
ye bring down my gray with us, we will go down 
hairs with sorrow to the and buy thee food: “but 
grave. if thou wilt not send him, 

nw {We will not go down: for 

@ ch, 42. 


CHAPTER XLITI— 
© And the famine was sore 
in the land. © And it 
came to pass, when they 
had eaten up the corn 
which they had brought 
out of Egypt, their father 
said unto them, Go again, 


the man said unto us, Ye 
shall not see my face, 
except your brother be with 
you. 

@©And. Israel said, 
Wherefore dealt ye so ill 
with me, as to tell the man 
whether ye had yet a bro- 


Benjamin would run no danger. 
He regarded the risk as so slight 
that he was willing to stake the life 
of two of his children, perhaps all 
he then had, upon Benjamin’s safe 
return. To take sucha proposal as 
meant literally is irrational. But 
it was but feeble talk, in agreement 
with the general weakness of Reu- 
ben’s character. 

8) Then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.—Heb., to 
Sheol. (See Note on chap. xxxvii. 
35.) Jacob, both here and in chap. 
xlvii. 9, speaks as one on whom 
sorrow had pressed very heavily. 
Always of a timid and affectionate 
disposition, he looks onward now 
without hope, and sees in the future 
only dangers and ill-fortune. Pro- 
bably by tnis time he had lost Leah 


as well as Rachel, but the blow 
that had struck him utterly down 
had evidently been the loss of 
Joseph, in whom Rachel had still 
seemed to live on for him. And 
therefore now he clung the more 
warmly to Benjamin, and itis plain 
that the father’s deep sorrow for 
the loss of the petted son had 
softened the hearts of his brethren. 
They have no grudge against Ben- 
jamin because he had taken Joseph’s 
place, but rather seem to share in 
their father’s feelings, and their 
hearts were in accordance with what 
Judah says in chap. xliv. 18—84, 
that any personal suffering would ~ 
be cheerfully borne by them, rather 


‘than to have to undergo the sight 


of the repetition of such grief as 
they previously had themselves in- 
flicted. 
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The Second 


ther? And they said, |1 He». |lad with me, and we will 
Bhs man ‘asked us straitly | 4 «s'- | arise and go ; that we may 
‘* pe state, mos our phe re not die, both we, 
<indred, saying 
father vet alive? : ier meen Tittl a oe ae Se 
Ki = ce te YO mouth. | li - cia . a ey be 
another brother? and we surety for him; of my 
told him according to the hand shalt thou require 
are of these <4 bi ioe. | him: if I bring him not’ 
could we certainly know] cia |unto thee, and set him 
that he would say, Bring) iow. | before thee, then let me 
eg brother down 4 bear the blame for ever: 
© And Judah said unto 0 for except we had 
Israel his father, Send the |"s:"“* |lingered, surely now we 
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Visit co Egypt. 


XLITI. 
Tue Seconp Visit To Ecypt. 


() The man asked us 
straitly.—tIn chap. xlii. 13 they 
appear rather as volunteering a 
statement of their family relations 
than as having it wrung from them 
by cross-examination. But really 
this history must be taken as ex- 
plaining and supplementing the 
former. Accused of being spies, 
they would naturally give an ac- 
count of themselves, and Joseph, 
anxious to know about his father 
and brother, would certainly put 
numerous questions to them con- 
_ cerning their home and family. 

And they would answer them fully 
and frankly, little suspecting who 
was the questioner, and what was 
his real reason for exacting Ben- 
jamin’s presence in proof of their 
trustworthiness. 

Of our state, and of our 
kindred.—Heb., concerning our- 
selves and our birthplace (see chaps. 
xii. 1, xxiv. 4, 7, xxxi. 3), that is, 
our home. Questions about our- 
selves would be such as those given: 
“Ts your father yet aliveP Have 


ye a brother ?”’ And besides these, 
Joseph would interrogate them 
closely concerning the place whence 
they came, and the state of things 
there. 

®) The lad. — Benjamin was 
now between twenty and thirty 
years of age. The term “Jad” in 
Judah’s mouth is one of affection, 
but even in itself it suits very well 
toa youth of this age. Rebekah 
(in chap, xxiv. 16) is called in the 
Hebrew a Jad (see Note there), and 
so is Shechem in chap. xxxiv. 19. 
The assertion, therefore, that Ben- 
jamin is here represented as a mere 
boy is disproved by the use of the 
word in the Hebrew. 

Our little ones.—Heb., our 
“tafs,” that is, our houscholds, 
(See Note on chap. xxxiv. 29.) 

() Then let me bear the 
blame for ever.—This is much 
more manly and therefore more 
persuasive than Reuben’s talk about 
pledging the lives of his children. 
For it was real, nor would it be 
a slight matter to stand in his 
father’s presence all the rest of 
his life as one guilty of a grievous 
crime, 
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Jacob is persuaded 
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to let Benjamin go, 


had returned 1this second again in the mouth of your 
time. sacks, carry @# again 1n 
OD And their father Is- your “hand 3 peradventure 
rael said unto them, If 7/1 Or it was an oversight: “take 
must be so now, do this;| tyinis.|also your brother, and 
take of the best fruits in arise, go again unto the 
the land in your vessels, man: “and aera 
‘and carry down the man a give you mercy before the 
Se little balm, and |? 9",47 soiaid that te may send 
a little honey, spices, and| } |away your other brother, 
myrrh, nuts, and almonds:| ** |and Benjamin. *If I be 


“2 and take double money 
in your hand; and the 
money that was brought 


bereaved of my children, I 
am bereaved. 


@) And the men took 


1) The best fruits. — Heb., 
the song, that is, whatever in the 
land is most celebrated in song. 

In your vessels.—The word 
used in chap. xlii. 25, where see 
Note. Concerning this present two 
remarks must be made: the first, 
that it proves that though there 
was not rain enough in Palestine 
to bring the corn to perfection, 
yet that there was some small 
supply, sufficient to maintain a 
certain amount of vegetation ; and 
but for this Jacob could not 
have kept his cattle alive (chap. 
xlvil. 1). And next, the smallness 
of the present does not so much 
show that Jacob had very simple 
ideas respecting the greatness of 
the king of Egypt, as that there 
was a scarcity even of these fruits. 
Probably the trade in them had 
ceased, and therefore even a mode- 
rate quantity would be welcome. 
For the words rendered balm, spices, 
and myrrh (really balsam, gum- 
tragacanth and ladanum), see Note 
on chap, xxxvil. 25. 

Honey.—As both the honey 
made by bees and date honsy were | 


common in Egypt, many suppose 
that this was grape-honey, prepared 
by boiling down the juice of ripe. 
grapes to a third of its original 
quantity. Hebron is famous for its 
preparation, and even in modern 
times three hundred camel loads 
used to be exported thence annually 
into Egypt. Diluted with water it 
forms a very grateful drink, and it 
is also largely eaten with bread, as 
we eat butter. 

Nuts.—That is, pistachio nuts, 
the fruit of the pistachia vera. As 
the tree delights in dry, rocky 
situations, it will not grow in 
Egypt. It has an oily kernel, both 
palatable in itself and also much 
used for making savoury meats. 
These and the almonds, which also 
do not grow well in Egypt, would 
be acceptable gifts. 

(2) Double money.—So Rashi; 
but others render it literally, second 
money, that is, a second sum of 
money. This agrees with the phrase 
“other money ”’ in verse 22. 

(4) God Almighty.—Heb., El 
Shaddai, the name by which Abra- 
ham’s covenant (chap. xvii. 1) 
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Joseph’s House. 


that present, and they took |! 2s» |in our sacks at the first 
double money in their) “| time are we brought in; 


hand, and Benjamin; and 
rose up, and went down 
to Egypt, and stood be-}. 


fore Joseph. ©? And when | «a. 


Joseph saw Benjamin with 
them, he said to the ruler 
of his house, Bring these 


that he may *seek occasion 
against us, and fall upon 
us, and take us for bond- 
men, and our asses. 2” And 
they came near to the 
steward of Joseph’s house, 
and they communed with 


men home, and ‘slay, and ° rot — him at the door of the 
make ready; for these men upon house, © and said, O sir, 
shall *dine with me at| | “we came indeed down at 
noon. “? And the man the first time to buy food : 
did as Joseph bade; and “DY and it came to pass, 
the man brought the men |ach.423| when we came to the inn, 
intoJoseph’s house. “* And that we opened our sacks, 
the men were afraid, be- and, behold, every man’s 
cause they were brought money was in the mouth 
into Joseph’s house; and |* toming| of his sack, our money in 
they said, Because of the} ww” | full weight: and we have 
money that was returned} down. | brought it again in our 


was renewed to Jacob (chap. xxxyv. 
11). 

If I be bereaved . . .—An 
expression of pious resignation, 
united with heartfelt anguish. The 
inserted words of my children lessen 
the pathos of the patriarch’s ejacu- 
lation, which literally is “and I, if 
I am bereaved, I am bereaved.” 

@6) Slay.—The charge of in- 
accuracy brought against the nar- 
rator, upon the supposition that the 
higher classes in Kgypt, especially 
the priests, did nut eat flesh, has 
' been abundantly disproved, as the 
representations of feasts belonging 
to this period show that an abund- 
ance of animal food was consumed. 
Animals, moreover, sacred in one 
district were freely eaten in another. 


Generally the priests might eat the | 
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25. 


flesh of oxen and geese, but not 
mutton, pork, or fish. (Rawlinson’s 
Egypt, i. 438.) 

(%) At the door of the house. 
—Alarmed at a thing so unexpected 
as being taken to the house of the 
governor, they can see nothing but 
danger, and will not enter until 
they receive the assurance of safety 
from the officer ‘‘ who was over 
Joseph’s house.’ (See Note on 
verse 25.) 

(1) The inn.— The lodying-place. 
(See Note on chap. xli. 27.) 

Our sacks.—Heb., owr travel- 
ling or forage bags. It is the word 
used at the end of chap. xlii. 27. 
So immediately afterwards the 
silver was found “in the mouth of 
the travelling bag.” And so again 
in verses 22 and 23, This is accu- 


Joseph GENESIS, XLIII. receives them. 
hand. © And other money |! BP» |came at noon: for they 
have we brought down in} fine’ Kas ue they should eat 
our hands to buy food: we} “™* |bread there. 
cannot tell who put our @) And when Joseph 
money in our sacks. “) And came home, they brought 
he said, Peace be to ae a cha ae abies eee ee 
fear not: your God, and| 3) in eir hand into e 
the God of your father, house, and bowed them- 
hath given you treasure in selves to him to the pore: 
your sacks: ‘I had your *) And he asked them o 
money. And he brought |’ fac |their *welfare, and said, 
Simeon out unto them. 37s your father well, the 
©) And the man brought — — = Nene Nee roe 
i 6 e : 
iaoaoad oa aries pment heirs Thy ser- 
water, and they washed | jeace |vant our father is in good 
their feet; and he eats vadher? Hae = . hes ee 
their asses provender. they bowe own 
°) And they made ready their heads and made obei- 
the present against Joseph sance. ©) And he lifted 


rate, as the silver was placed in the 
private bag of each one, and not in 
the corn sacks; but as we have 
seen in chap. xlii, 27, 35, only one 
of them found his money at the 
lodging-place. ‘This, however, was 
a matter of no importance, while it 
was necessary to show that they 
were a full day’s journey on the 
route homewards before the mis- 
take was discovered. 

(3) Your God . . .—Hither 
Joseph had instructed his steward 
what to say, or he had trained his 
household generally in the truths 
of his religion. (See Note on chap. 
xlii. 18.) The word for ‘‘ treasure ’’ 
means hidden treasure, or as we call 
it a ‘‘windfall.”” By bringing out 
Simeon he would remove their 
worst fears, and so at last they con- 
sent to go in, 
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@) For they heard .. .—As 
Joseph in verse 16 gives his orders 
in the Egyptian language, his 
brethren would not understand why 
they were taken to the governor’s 
palace; but probably the steward 
now tells them that they were to 
feast with the governor, in order to 
allay their fears, as the rights of 
hospitality were too sacred to per- 
mit of perfidy to a guest. 

(8) They bowed down.—This 
was the literal fulfilment of the 
first dream concerning the eleven 
sheaves making obeisance. As their 
business in Egypt was to buy corn, 
there was a fitness also in their 
being represented as sheaves. 

@) Is this your younger 
brother ?—Rather, your youngest 
brother. Joseph’s question was one 
of surprise. Can this young man, 


Benjamin’s 


up his eyes, and saw his 
brother Benjamin, his 
mother’s son, and said, Zs 
this your younger brother, 
of whom ye spake unto 
me? And he said, God be 
gracious unto thee, my son. 
°°) And Joseph made haste; 
for his bowels did yearn 
upon his brother: and he 
sought where to weep; 
and he entered into his 
chamber, and wept there. 
D And he washed his face, 
and went out, and refrain- 
ed himself, and said, Set 
on bread. ©) And they set 
on for him by himself, and 
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Mess. 


for them by themselves, 
and for the Egyptians, 
which did eat with hin, 
by themselves: because the 
Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews ; 
for that ts an abomina- 
tion unto the Egyptians. 
©) And they sat before 
him, the firstborn accord- 
ing to his birthright, and 
the youngest according to 
his youth: and the men 
marvelled one at another. 
°) And he took and sent 
messes unto them from be- 
fore him: but Benjamin’s 
mess was five times so 


now nearly thirty, be the little 
Benjamin, who was but a child of 
eight or nine when last I saw him! 

31) He washed his face.— 
This was done to remove all traces 
of his tears. ; 

(2) By himself ... by 
themselves.—These caste distinc- 
tions were common in ancient times, 
and still exist in India. Joseph 
probably had his food served sepa- 
rately because of his high rank; 
but the word ‘‘ abomination ” shows 
that eating with foreigners was 
shunned by the Egyptians for reli- 
gious considerations. Herodotus 
(ii. 41) says that the Greeks were 
equally the objects of their dislike, 
and that the use even of a Greek 
knife would render food, otherwise 
clean, polluted in the eyes of the 
Egyptians. 

(8) They sat.—The Egyptians 
are always represented on the 
monuments as sitting at their meals. 


For the Hebrew custom see Note 
on chap. xxv. 19. The brethren, 
on finding themselves placed ac- 
cording to their age, must have 
supposed that Joseph possessed 
powers of divination, especially as 
the giving of due precedence was 
and is looked upon in the Hast as 
a matter of high importance. 

(34) Messes.—A portion of food 
from that prepared for the chief 
is regarded in the East as a mark 
both of honour and friendship, and 
the largeness of Benjamin’s mess 
marked him out as the especial 
object of Joseph’s regard. The 
words literally are, ‘‘ And the por- 
tion of Benjamin was great above 
the portions of all of them five 
hands,” that is, five times. It has 
been supposed that Joseph intended 
to try his brethren by this prefer- 
ence, and see if they were still 
envious. More probably it was 
dictated simply by his love. 
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in Benjamin’s Sack. 


much as any of theirs. | they @As soon as the morn- 
And they drank, and!were| {iyéiy.| mg was light, the men 
merry with him, were sent away, they and 
their asses. “© And when 

CHAPTER ee they ae an aga = 

© And he commanded *the city, and not yet far off, 
steward of his house, say- Joseph said unto 5 ei 
i ‘ill the men’s sacks |, ard, Up, follow after the 
apith rae as much as they 5 him” men ; a when thou dost 
can carry, and put every| }25;is) overtake them, say unto 

7 7 7 ? house. Wh fi h 

man’s money in his sack’s them, erefore have ye 


mouth, ©And put my 
cup, the silver cup, in the 
sack’s mouth of the young- 
est, and his corn money. 
And he did according to 
the word that Joseph had 's or, 
spoken. 


maketh 
trial. 


rewarded evil for good? 
®©7Zs not this 7% m which 
my lord drinketh, and 
whereby indeed he *divin- 
eth? ye have done evil in 
so doing. “And he over- 
took them, and he spake 


They drank, and were 
merry with him.—Heb., They 
drank, and were drunken with him. 
The verb is that used of Noah in 
chap. ix. 21, but probably the ren- 
dering in Haggai i. 6, “‘ and were 
filled with drink,’ would give the 
right meaning. ‘They lost all fear 
and suspicion, and gave themselves 
up to enjoyment. 


XLIV. 


Tue Cup IS PLACED IN Benza- 
mIn’s Ripinc-Bac. 


?) Put my cup . . .—Rather 
bowl, as it signifies a large round 
vessel from which the wine was 
poured into the drinking-cups. 
Joseph’s purpose apparently was to 
detaim no one but Benjamin, and it 
was only when Judah spake so very 
nobly, and pointed out that Jacob’s 
heart would be broken with grief 
if he lost the one remaining son of 


Rachel, made more dear to him by 
his brother’s fate, that he deter- 
mined to give a home to them all. 
He naturally supposed that his 
father had long since ceased to 
grieve for himself, and probably 
even hoped to prevail upon him 
subsequently to join him in Egypt. 
But when Judah offered himself for 
slavery rather than that his father 
should suffer the grief of seeing 
them return without Benjamin, 
Joseph understood that Jacob’s an- 
guish would be great beyond en- 
durance, and he also became aware 
that his brethren were no longer as 
heartless as they had shown them- 
selves of old. 

(°) Whereby indeed he di- 
vineth.—Cup divination was com- 
mon in Egypt in ancient times, and 
was a kind of clairvoyance, the bowl 
being partly filled with water, and 
the eye of the diviner fixed upon 
some one point in it till, wearied 
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unto them these same 
words. “And they said 
unto him, Wherefore saith 
my lord these words? God 
forbid that thy servants 
should do according to this 
thing: © behold, the money, 
which we found in our 
sacks’ mouths, we brought 
again unto thee out of the 
land of Canaan: how then |, ,. 
should we steal out of thy] m« 
lord’s house silver or gold! 
With whomsoever of thy 
servants it be found, both 
let him die, and we also 
will be my lord’s bondmen. 
2 And he said, Now also 
let it be according unto 
your words: he with whom 
it is found shall be my 
servant; and ye shall be 
blameless. © Then they 


on their Journey. 


speedily took down every 
man his sack to the ground, 
and opened every man his 
sack. ) And he searched, 
and began at the eldest, 
and left at the youngest : 
and the cup was found in 
Benjamin’s sack. 

“8 Then they rent their 
clothes, and laded every 
man his ass, and returned 

ke |tothecity. © And Judah 
and his brethren came to 
Joseph’s house ; for he was 
yet there: and they fell 
before him on the ground. 
“% And Joseph said unto 
them, What deed 7s this 
that ye have done? wot ye 
not that such a man as 
I can certainly ‘divine? 
0) And Judah said, What 
shall we say unto my lord! 


trial. 


with gazing, a state of half stupor 
was induced, during which the 
mind, freed from the control of 
reason, acted in a manner parallel 
to its operation in dreams. ‘The 
same effect can be produced by 
gazing intently on a globe of glass, 
and other such things. In verse 
15, Joseph asserts that he practised 
this art, and innocently. Though 
used now generally for imposture, 
there is in clairvoyance a real phy- 
sical basis, which would be inex- 
plicable in an unscientific age; and 
the genuine piety and goodness of 
Joseph would not raise him above 
the reach of the superstitions of his 
time. 


() God forbid.—Heb., far be it 
From thy servants to do, &e. 

® Let him die. —Joseph’s 
brethren, conscious of their inno- 
cence, deny the theft, and, like 
Jacob when accused of stealing the 
teraphim (chap. xxxi. 32), declare 
that the guilty person shall die, 
and the rest be made slaves; readily 
too they consent to be searched, 
and take their travelling-bags from 
off the asses on which they were 
riding. The steward, who knew 
where the bowl was, answers that 
only the man in whose bag it is 
found shall be punished, and that 
not by death but by slavery. Be- 
ginning with Reuben’s bag, the 
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Judah pleads 


what shall we speak? or 
how shall we clear our- 
selves? God hath found 
out the iniquity of thy 
servants: behold, we are 
my lord’s servants, both 
we, and he also with whom 
the cup is found. “? And 
he said, God forbid that I 
should do so: but the man 
in whose hand the cup is 
found, he shall be my ser- 
vant; and as for you, get 
you up in peace unto your 
father. 

a8) Then Judah came near 
unto him, and said, Oh, 
my lord, let thy servant, I 
pray thee, speak a word in 
my lord’s ears, and let not 


money is found, but this the steward 
makes light of; he then takes the 
next, and as each brother sees that 
he has with him more than he 
knew of, their minds must have 
been filled with confusion and ter- 
ror. They would be liable to 
slavery for taking the money, but 
when the bowl was found in Ben- 
jamin’s possession all hope was 
gone, and they rent their clothes in 
uncontrollable grief. 

(7) God forbid.—Heb., far be 
it from me to do so, Joseph passes 
over the money found in their 
sacks, and which he had intended 
as a gift to help them in the re- 
maining years of famine, but ex- 
presses his determination to keep 
Benjamin as a slave. Had they 
been as hardhearted as when they 
sold him into slavery, they would 
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the Cause 


thine anger burn against 
thy servant: for thou art 
even as Pharaoh. © My 
lord asked his servants, 
saying, Have ye a father, 
or a brother? ©) And. we 
said unto my lord, We 
have a father, an old man, 
and a child of his old age, 
a little one; and his bro- 
ther is dead, and he alone 
is left of his mother, and 
his father loveth him. 
CD And thou saidst unto 
thy servants, Bring him 
down unto me, that I may 
set mine eyes upon him. 
@) And we said unto my 
lord, The lad cannot leave 
his father: for if he should 


readily have gone away, leaving 
their brother to his fate. But they 
had changed, and therefore they 
earnestly exerted themselves for his 
deliverance, though they must have 
felt it to be an almost hopeless 
task. They would feel sure of 
Benjamin’s innocence, but they 
would also remember that the pre- 
vious day Joseph had shown him 
the utmost honour: and this would 
be a proof to them that for some 
reason or other the Egyptian gov- 
ernor had taken a fancy to him, 
and determined to have him in his 
service; and that therefore he had 
contrived this wicked scheme. 

(8) Then Judah came near. 
—The power of Judah’s speech lies 
in the facts themselves, which gain 
in pathos from being simply told; 
but the ending is grand because of 
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of his Brother 


leave his father, his father 
would die. © And thou 
saidst unto thy servants, 
“Except your youngest 
brother come down with 
you, ye shall see my face 
no more, “) And it came 
to pass when we came up 
unto thy servant my fa- 
ther, we told him the 
words of my lord. “ And 
our father said, Go again, 
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@ ch. 43.3. 


Benjamin. 


the one went out from me, 
and I said, ’Surely he is 
torn in pieces ; and I saw 
him not since: ™and if 
ye take this also from me, 
and mischief befall him, ye 
shall bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. ©) Now therefore 
when I come to thy ser- 
vant my father, and the 
lad de not with us; seeing 


6 ch. 37. 
and buy us a little food.| * that his life is bound up 
@8), And we said, We in the lad’s life; © it shall 
cannot go down: if our come to pass, when he 
youngest brother be. with seeth that the lad is not 
us, then will we go down: with us, that he will die : 
for we may not see the and thy servants shall 
man’s face, except our bring down the gray hairs 
youngest brother be with |ccn.s.9.)of thy servant our father 


us. © And thy servant 
my father said unto us, 
Ye know that my wife 
bare me two sons: “and 


the speaker’s magnanimity. He 
offers to give up all that a man 
holds dearest in order that his 
father may be spared a grief too 
heavy to bear. ‘There is, however, 
very considerable skill in the man- 
ner in which Judah shows that it 
was at Joseph’s repeated urgency 
that they had brought Benjamin 
with them, while omitting all men- 
tion of the fact that they had been 
falsely charged by him with being 
spies. 

(8) The one wentout.. . 
—The mention of the disappearance 
of the one son, which Jacob could 


account for only by supposing him 
39. 


with sorrow to the grave. 
®) For thy servant became 
surety for the lad unto my 
father, saying, “If I bring 


to be dead, is made in order to give 
the reason for the intense love of 
the father to the son still remaining. 
The allusion also to his mother 
would move Joseph’s feelings, 
though of this Judah would not be 
aware. 

@) To the grave.—Heb., to 
Sheol. (See Note on chap. xxxvii. 
35. 

iy Thy servant became 
surety.—Judah first gives the 
reason why he was especially bound 
to see to Benjamin’s welfare, but 
he adds to it the more affecting 
argument that he could not bear 
to look upon his father’s anguish, 


Joseph 


him not unto thee, then I 
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reveals himself 


man to go out from me. 


shall bear the blame to my |! #°?;,,| And there stood no man 
father for ever. © Now| “| with him, while Joseph 
therefore, I pray thee, let made himself known unto 
thy servant abide instead his brethren. © And he 
of the lad a bondman to *wept aloud: and _ the 
my lord; and let the lad |, ye, | Egyptians and the house 
go up with his brethren. | #'%;, |of Pharaoh heard. © And 
® For how shall I go up} }i%.cin| Joseph said unto his breth- 
to my father, and the lad| {jj? |rven, “I am Joseph; doth 
be not with me? lest per- my father yet live? And 
adventure I see the eyil his brethren could not 
that shall ‘come on my answer him; for they 
father. were *troubled at his pre- 
& eee 7. sence. 

CHAPTER XLV.— ® And Joseph said unto 
Then Joseph could not his brethren, Come near 
refrain himself before all to me, I pray you. And 
them that stood by him ; they came near. And he 
and he cried, Cause every |* pyiz” said, I am Joseph your 


And with these moving words he 
ends his appeal, which to Joseph’s 
mind had carried the conviction, 
first, that to separate Benjamin, 
even for a time from Jacob, would 
be an act of extreme unkindness; 
and secondly, that his brethren 
were deserving not only of pardon, 
but of love. 


XLV. 
JOSEPH IS RECONCILED TO HIS BrE- 
THREN, AND ENCOURAGES THEM 


AND HIS FarHER TO MAKE Eoyrpr 
THEIR Home. 


(@) Joseph could not refrain 
himself.—The picture which Ju- 
dah had drawn of his father’s 
love for Benjamin, the thought 
that by separating them he might 
have made his father die of grief, 
and the sight of his brethren, and 


especially of Judah offering to 
endure a life of slavery in order 
that Benjamin might go free, over- 
powered Joseph’s feelings, and he 
commanded all his attendants to 
quit the apartment in order that 
there might be no restraint upon 
himself or his brethren when he 
made known to them that he was 
the brother whom they had so 
cruelly years ago condemned to be 
a slave. 

?) And the Egyptians and 
the house of Pharaoh heard. 
—Not the sound of Joseph’s weep- 
ing, but the news that his brethren 
had come, as in verse 16. 

@ I am Joseph your bro- 
ther.—There is much force in the 
assurance that he was still their 
brother. For they stood speechless 
in terrified surprise at finding that 
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brother, whom ye sold into |! #*p.| your lives by a great de- 
Egypt. © Now therefore| ¥..,,| liverance. © So now it 
be not grieved, ‘nor angry| {%2,,/ was not you that sent me 
with yourselves, that ye| “* | hither, but God: and he 
sold me hither: “for God hath made me a father to 
did send me before you to Pharaoh, and lord of all 
preserve life. For these| ., |his house, and a ruler 
two years hath the famine | cir.17%. | throughout all the land of 
been in the land: and yet} —‘| Egypt. “Haste ye, and 
there are five years, in the jah. |go up to my father, and 
which there shall neither be| ~~ say unto him, Thus saith 
earing nor harvest, “© And thy son Joseph, God hath 
God sent me before you |2 nev, | made me lord of all Egypt: 
*to preserve you a posterity | joryo.| come down unto me, tarry 
in the earth, and to save} nant |not: “and thou shalt 


the hated dreamer, upon the anguish 
of whose soul they had looked un- 
moved, was now the ruler of a 
mighty empire. But with mag- 
nanimous gentleness he bids them 
neither to grieve nor be angry with 
themselves; for behind their acts 
there had been a watchful Pro- 
vidence guiding all things for 
ood. 

(6) Baring.—An old English 
word for ploughing, derived trom 
the Latin arare, Anglo-Saxon erian, 
to plough. 

(7) To preserve you a pos- 
terity in the earth.—Heb., to 
put for you a remnant in the land, 
that is, to preserve a remainder for 
you, as the word is translated in 2 
Sam. xiv. 7. During the seven 
years’ famine many races probably 
dwindled away, and the Hebrews, 
as mere sojourners in Canaan, 
would have been in danger of total 
extinction. 

By a great deliverance.— 
That is, by a signal interference on 
your behalf. But the word ren- 


| dered ‘‘ deliverance” more exactly 


signifies that which escapes (see 2 
Kings xix. 31, where, as here, it is 
joined with the word remnant, and 
verse 30, where it is itself rendered 
remnant). The two nouns really 
signify the same thing ; but where- 
as in the first clause the words 
seem to forbode that only few would 
escape, in the second there is the 
assurance of their surviving in such 
numbers as to be able to grow into 
a great nation. 

8) But God.—Heb., but the 
God. The article is rarely found 
with Elohim in the history of 
Joseph, but wherever it is added 
it isa sign of deep feeling on the 
speaker’s part. (Comp. chap. xlviii. 
15.) It was the Elohim, who had 
been the object of the worship of 
their race, that had now interposed 
to save them. 

A father.—This was a not un- 
common title of the chief minister 
or vizier of Oriental kings. 

() The land of Goshen.— 
This land, also called “the land of 
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They are sent 


dwell in the land of Go- 
shen, and thou shalt be 
near unto me, thou, and 
thy children, and thy chil- 
dren’s children, and thy 
flocks, and thy herds, and 
all that thou hast: “? And 
there will I nourish thee ; | 
for yet there are five years 
of famine; lest thou, and 
thy household, and all that 
thou hast, come to poverty. 
(2) And, behold, your eyes 
see, and the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin, that 
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to fetch 


is my mouth that speaketh 
unto you. “ And ye shall 
tell my father of all my 
glory in Egypt, and of all 
that ye have seen ; and ye 
shall haste and bring down 
my father hither. 

{9 And he fell upon his 
brother Benjamin’s neck, 
and wept; and Benjamin 
wept upon his neck. 
®) Moreover, he kissed all 
his brethren, and wept up- 
on them: and after that his 
brethren talked with him. 


Rameses” (chap. xlvii. 11), pro- 
bably from the city ‘‘ Raamses,” 
which the Israelites were com- 
pelled to build there (Exod. i. 
11), was situated on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, and appar- 
ently commencing a little to the 
north of Memphis, extended to 
the Mediterranean, and to the 
borders of the Philistines’ land 
(Exod. xiii. 17). In Ps. lxxviii. 
12, 48, it is called the “ field of 
Zoan,” or Tanis. It probably was 
an unsettled district, but rich in 
pastures, and belonged in a ver 
loose way to Egypt. In the LXX. 
it is called ‘‘Gesem of Arabia,” to 
which country both Herodotus and 
Strabo reckoned all the district on 
the east of the Nile towards the 
Isthmus of Suez as belonging. 
And here the Israelites were con- 
stantly joined by large numbers of 
Semitic immigrants, who were en- 
rolled in their “ tafs,’? and swelled 
the rapidly increasing number of 
their dependants. For, as we 
have seen before, not merely the 
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lineal descendants of Abraham 
were circumcised, but all his 
household and his slaves; and 
being thus admitted into the 
covenant became members of the 
Jewish church and nation (chap. 
XvVii. 23). 

@) Thy household.—As the 
famine had lasted only two years, 
and as Jacob had preserved - his 
flocks and herds, so probably he 
had lost few or none of the large 
number of men-servants and wo- 
men-servants who belonged to 
him. He would thus go down 
to Egypt as head of a_ large 
tribe, who would be called Israel- 
ites after him, just as the Ishmael- 
ites, to whom Joseph was sold 
(chap. xxxvii. 25), bore Ishmael’s 
name, not because they were lineally 
descended from him, but because 
he had made them subject to his 
authority and that of his race. 
In verse 18 Joseph speaks of 
“their households,” showing that 
each of the patriarchs had now 
his own body of dependants, besides 
BI 


Jacob 


a6) And the fame thereof 
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into Egypt. 


out of the land of Egypt 


was heard in Pharaoh’s|: nev, |for your little ones, and 
house, saying, Joseph’s goo in| for your wives, and bring 
brethren are come: and it| o pu-|your father, and come. 
peed Pharaoh veel ne m |@ Also *regard not your 
ah seh mies B ee : a- ee pee ey Bod is all 
aid unto Joseph, Say e land o gypt is 
unto thy brethren, This do our’s. ‘ 
ye; lade your beasts, and DY And the children of 
8°. ae you Spore the land * teen Israel did so: and Joseph 
to) anaan ; and take we | gave them wagons, accord- 
your father and your! gc” |ing to the *commandment 
households, and come unto of Pharaoh, and gave them 
me: and I will give you provision for the way. 
the good of the land of “) To all of them he gave 
Egypt, and ye shall eat the each man changes of rai- 
fat of the land. “ Now|, q,,, |ment; but to Benjamin he 
mouth. 


thou art commanded, this 
do ye; take you wagons 


the still larger clan which belonged 
to Jacob. 

(6) It pleased Pharaoh... 
—It was of great importance, as 
regards the future position of the 
Israclites in Egypt, that they should 
go thither, not as men who had 
forced themselves on the country, 
but as invited guests. Hence the 
information that the arrival of 
Joseph’s brethren was a thing pleas- 
ing to Pharaoh, and hence also the 
fulness with which his commands 
are recorded. 

@%) Wagons.—Egypt being a 
flat country and carefully cultivated 
was adapted for the use of vehicles, 
and consequently they were brought 
into use there at an early period. 
Those depicted on the monuments 
had two wheels, and were drawn 
by oxen. The chariots of Pharaoh 
and Joseph were probably drawn by 


gave three hundred pieces 
of silver, and five changes 


horses, which had about this time 
been introduced into Egypt. 

Your little ones.—Heb., your 
“taf.’ (See Note on chap. xxxiv. 
29.) The “taf” included the 
whole mass of dependants; and 
while “the household” (verse 18) 
would have reference chiefly to the 
men, the “ taf,’ in opposition to it, 
would consist of the female slaves 
and the children. 

0) Regard not your stuff.— 
Heb., and let not your eye have pity 
(Jonah iv. 10) upon your vessels, 
that is, upon your implements and 
household furniture, 

(2) Changes of raiment.— 
Gifts of clothing were marks of 
special favour in the East (chap. 
xli. 42). Joseph’s brethren would 
thus show by their very apparel 
how honourable had been their 
treatment. 
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of raiment. ©) And to his 
father he sent after this 
manner; ten asses ‘laden 
with the good things of 
Egypt, and ten she asses 
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XLV. of the Israelites 
told him, saying, Joseph is 
yet alive, and he zs gover- 
nor over all the land of 
Egypt. And *Jacob’s 
heart fainted, for he be- 


laden with corn and bread |’ carry lieved them not. ©? And 
and meat for his father by| “” | they told him all the words 
the way. So he sent of Joseph, which he had 
his brethren away, and said unto them: and when 
they departed: and he he saw the wagons which 
said unto them, See that Joseph had sent to carry 
ye fall not out by the|? He |him, the spirit of Jacob 


way. 

°) And they went up out 
of Egypt, and came into 
the land of Canaan unto 
Jacob their father, °° and 


his. 


their father revived: ° and 
Israel said, /¢ is enough ; 
Joseph my son és yet alive: 
I will go and see him be- 
fore I die. 


(3) Meat.—Heb., food, victual, 
the usual meaning of meat in our 
version. 

(4) See that ye fall not out 
by the way.—Heb., do not get an- 
gry on the journey. Joseph feared 
that they might reproach one 
another for their treatment of him, 
and try to throw the blame on the 
one or two chiefly guilty, and that 
so quarrels might ensue. This is 
the meaning given to the passage 
in all the versions, and agrees with 
Joseph’s efforts to quiet their feurs, 
and convince them of his good 
intentions. Several modern com- 
mentators, however, translate ‘“ Be 
not afraid of the journey,” but on 
insufficient grounds. 

(6) Jacob’s heart fainted.— 
Heb., grew cold. This was not the 
effect of incredulity or suspicion, 
but of surprise. Jacob, crushed by 
the loss of the child who had taken 
the place of his beloved Rachel in 
his heart, had nothing left to inter- 


est him except Benjamin. When, 
therefore, the news come that 
Joseph still lives, his mind cannot 
open itself to receive the joyful 
tidings, and their first effect is to 
chill him with a renewed sense of 
his loss. It is only when he sees 
the wagons, and other clear proofs 
of the fact, that life returns to his 
benumbed faculties, and he becomes 
capable of joy. 

(8) And Israel said.—We 
must not lay too much stress upon 
this change of name, as though 
it were a title appropriate to the 
patriarch only in his happier and 
triumphant hours; for in chap. xlv. 
6 it is given him in the midst of 
his distress. It rather shows that 
the names were long both in use as 
regards the patriarch personally, 
but as the title of Israel was alone 
given to Jacob’s family, it is plain 
that a high significance was at- 
tached to it, and that the inherit- 
ance of the Abrahamic promises 
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anto the Land 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
—%And Israel took his 
journey with all that he 
had, and came to Beer- 
sheba, and offered sacri- 
fices unto the God of his 
father Isaac. © And God 
spake unto Israel in the 
visions of the night, and 
said, Jacob, Jacob. And 
he said, HereamI. © And 
he said, I am God, the God 
of thy father: fear not to 
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of Egypt. 


go down into Egypt; for I 
will there make of thee a 
great nation: “TI will go 
down with thee into Egypt; 
and I will also surely bring 
thee up again: and Jo- 
seph shall put his hand 
upon thine eyes. © And 
Jacob rose up from Beer- 
sheba: and the sons of 
Israel carried Jacob their 
father, and their little 
ones, and their wives, in 


was at an early date connected 
therewith. 


XLVI. 


Ewicration or ISRAEL AND HIS 
Sons into Eeyrpr. 


@) Israel . .. came to 
Beer-sheba.—Though Jacob, in 
the first tumult of his joy, had de- 
termined upon hastening to Egypt, 
yet many second thoughts must 
have made him hesitate. He 
would call up to mind the boding 
prophecy in chap. xv. 13, that the 
descendants of Abraham were to 
be reduced to slavery, and suffer 
affliction in a foreign land for four 
hundred years. It might even be 
a sin, involving the loss of the 
Abrahamic covenant, to quit the 
land of Canaan, which Abraham had 
expressly forbidden Isaac to abandon 
(chap. xxiv. 8). Isaac, too, when 
going into Egypt, had been com- 
~ manded toremainin Palestine (chap. 
xxvi. 2). Jacob, therefore, deter- 
mines solemnly to consult God be- 
fore finally taking so important a 
step, and no place could be more 
suitable than Beer-sheba, as both 
Abrabam and Isaac had built altars 


there for Jehovah’s worship (chaps. 
xxi. 33, xxvi. 25), and, moreover 
it lay upon the route from Hebron 
to Egypt. 

8) IT am God, the God of 
thy father.—Heb., I am the Ei, 
the Elohim of thy father. This is 
the last revelation given to Jacob, 
nor is any other supernatural event 
recorded until the vision of the 
burning bush (Exod. iii. 4). It is 
brief, clear, and decisive, and every 
clause is weighty. Jacob is to 
migrate into Egypt, his race is to 
grow there into a nation, so that 
the stay there would be long; God’s 
presence and blessings will accom- 
pany and remain with them, and 
finally will bring them back to the 
promised Jand. For himself, too, 
there is the promise that Joseph 
will tend his sick bed and be with 
him at his death. 

¢) Joseph shall put his 
hand upon thine eyes.—Both 
among the Jews and Greeks it was 
the duty of those nearest in blood 
to close the eyes of a deceased re- 
lative. ‘The promise conveyed 
the assurance that Jacob would 
die peacefully surrounded by his 
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arrive in Egypt. 


the wagons which Pharaoh |*2)9 him, his daughters, and his 
had sent to carry him.) }°#%.| sons’ daughters, and all his 


© And they took their cat-) ** 


tle, and their goods, which 


seed brought he with him 
into Egypt: 


they had gotten in the land ” Gata; ®And ?these are the 
of Canaan, and came into} %.s;1|names of the children of 


Egypt, “Jacob, and all his 
seed with him: “ his sons, 
and his sons’ sons with 


Israel, which came into 
Egypt, Jacob and his sons: 
¢ Reuben, Jacob’s firstborn. 


friends. For the fulfilment see 
chap. 1. 1. 

(6) Their goods.— These are 
not the vessels spoken of contemp- 
tuously by Pharaoh (chap. xlv. 20), 
but their personal property, of 
which they would naturally have 
much which they would not be 
willing to leave behind. Abraham 
had brought large wealth with him 
from Haran (chap. xii. 5), some of 
which may have even come from 
Ur-Chasdim, and much had been 
gathered since. The patriarchs 
would leave their household stuff 
behind, but all valuables, and the 
records of their house, and their 
téldéth, they would carefully carry 
with them. 

They ... cameinto Kgypt. 
—For a full account of the scene 
depicted on the tomb of Khnum- 
hotep at Beni-hassan, and which at 
one time was identified with the 
arrival of the sons of Jacob, see 
Tomkins, Times of Abraham, 110— 
114. 

(7) His daughters.—See Note 
on chap. xxxvii. 35. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE 
IskakLIrrs. 


() These are the names of 
the children of Israel which 
came into Egypt.—This docu- 
ment, consisting of verses 8—27, is 


OF THE 


one that would be of the highest 
importance to the Israelites, when 
taking possession of Canaan, being 
as it were their title-deed to the 
land. Accordingly we find that it 
is drawn up in a legal manner re- 
presenting as sons some who were 
really grandsons, but who took as 
heads of families the place usually 
held by sons, We next find that 
it represents them as all born in 
Canaan, not in a natural sense, but 
as the rightful heirs of the country. 
Technically every head of a family 
was born in Canaan, and thus the 
danger was obviated of an objection 
to the possession of this rank being 
accorded to one born in Egypt. 
As a matter of fact Pharez (verse 
12) was an infant when taken down 
into Egypt. (See chap. xxxviii. 29, 
and Excursus on Chronology of 
Jacob’s life.) It is difficult enough 
to find time suflicient for his birth 
in the interval between the return 
from Padan-aram, and the descent 
into Egypt; for the birth of his 
two sons, Hezron and Hamul, there 
is no space whatsoever. In verse 
21 Benjamin has ten sons assigned 
him, but he was at most about 
thirty years of age when he went 
into Egypt, and some of these sons 
are expressly said elsewhere to 
have been his grandsons. Com- 
mentators have indeed endeavoured 
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The Families GENESIS, XLVI. of the Israelites, 
® And the sons of Reuben; |*2** |°Judah; Er, and Onan, 
eee es 
: a n and Zarah: but Er an 
“the sons of Simeon ; Je-|, cnr, | Onan died in the land of 
inuel, and J amin, and| 6&1 |Canaan. And the sons of 
Ohad, and Jachin, and Zo- Pharez were Hezron and 
har, and Shaul the son |e: chy2.| Hamul. © And the sons 
ee es ra 
: ob, an 
Gershon, Kohath, and Me- Shimron, © And the 
rari. ©) And the sons of /77,{'" |sons of Zebulun; Sered, 


to show that Benjamin might have 
been a few years older, but they do 
this by upsetting their own con- 
clusions previously arrived at; and 
there is no process which so legiti- 
mately produces scepticism as the 
re-statement by commentators of 
the facts so marshalled on each 
occasion as to suit the apparent exi- 
gencies of the passage before them, 
but in a manner irreconcilable with 
previous difficulties. 

The genealogical table of the 
twelve patriarchs is thrice given in 
Holy Scripture: here, in Num. 
xxvi., and in 1 Chron.i.—viii. See 
also Exod. vi. 14—16, where only 
Reuben, Simeon, and Levi are 
given. 

(9) Reuben has four sons: Ha- 
noch, Phallu, Hezron, Carmi. In 
these the genealogies all agree. 

@0) Simeon has six sons, namely, 

Num. xxvi. 12, 1Chron. 


13. iv. 24, 
Jemuel, Nemuel, Nemuel, 
Jamin, Jamin, Jamin, 
Ohad, (omitted) (omitted) 
Jachin, Jachin, Jarib, 
Zohar, Zerah, Zerah, 
Shaul. Shaul. Shaul. 


Jewish tradition represents Shaul 
as being really the son of Dinah by 


a Canaanite father, Shechem, but 
as adopted by Simeon to save his 
sister’s honour, yet with a note that 
he was of half Canaanitish blood. 

(4) nevi has three sons: Ger- 
shon, Kohath, and Merari. 

(2) Judah has five sons, of whom 
Er and Onan die prematurely. The 
names of the other three are 
Shelah, Pharez, and Zarah (spelt 
correctly Zerah in Num, xxvi. 20; 
1 Chron, ii. 4). So also the right 
spelling is Pherez, and not Pharez. 
In 1 Chron. iv. 1 Judah has five 
sons: Pharez, Hezron, Carmi, Hur, 
and Shobal, and Shelah is also 
mentioned there in verse 21, but 
see Note there. 

(8) Issachar has four sons: 


Num, xxvi. 23, 24, 1 Chron. vii. 1. 


Tola, | Tola, Tola, 
Phuvah, Pua, Puah, 
Job, Jashub, Jashub, 
Shimron. Shimron,  Shimrom. 


(4) Zebulun has three sons: 
Num. xxvi. 26, 


Sered, Sered, 
Elon, Elon, 
Jahleel. Jahleel, 


No genealogy of the tribe of Zebu- 
lun is given in the Book of 
Chronicles. 
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and Elon, and Jahleel. |*}92" | Malchiel. “These are the 
“) These be the sons of sons of Zilpah, whom La- 
Leah, which she bare unto ban gave to Leah his 
Jacob in Padan-aram, with daughter, and these she 
his daughter Danie all | bare unto Jacob, even six- 
the souls of his sons and|’St“"|teen souls. ® The sons 
his daughters were thirty of Rachel Jacob’s wife ; 
and three. © And the Joseph, and Benjamin. 
sons of Gad ; Ziphion, and ©? And unto Joseph in the 
Haggi, Shuni, and Ezbon,|,5, |land of Egypt were born 
Eri, and Arodi, and Areli.| 2" |Manasseh and Ephraim, 
a7) @And the sons of Asher; >which Asenath the daugh- 
Jimnah, and Ishuah, and ter of Poti-pherah ‘priest 
Tsui, and Beriah, and Se- of On bare unto him. 
rah their sister: and the /cicnr, |© “And the sons of Ben- 
sons of Beriah; Heber, and| &%“ |jamin were Belah, and Be- 


@5) All the souls... were 
thirty and three.—That is, six 
sons, twenty-three grandsons, two 
great-grandsons, Dinah, and Jacob 
himself. The other daughters and 

anddaughters are omitted. 

6) Gad, the eldest of the sons 


of Zilpah, has seven sons: 
Num, xxvi. 15—17. 


Ziphion, Zephon, 
Haggi, Haggi, 
Shuni, Shuni, 
Ezbon, Ozni, 
Eri, Eni, 
Arodi, Ayrod, 
Areli, Areli. 


In 1 Chron. vy. 11—15 only the 
registration of the Gadites is given 
in the time of King Jotham, 

(7) Asher has four sons: 


Num. xxvi. 44, 1 Chron. 

45. vii. 30. 
Jimnah, Jimna, Imnah, 

Tshuah, (omitted) Isuah, 
Tsui, Jesuit, Ishuai, 
Beriah, Beriah, Beriah. 


The sister is everywhere Serach, 


though called Serah here, and Sarah 
in Numbers. The three documents 
all agree in the names of Heber 
and Malchiel, sons of Beriah. 

08) Sixteen souls.— That is, 
Gad and his seven sons, Asher and 
his four sons, the two grandsons 
and Serach. 

?°) Manasseh and Ephraim. 
—In these names all the documents 
agree, 


@) Benjamin has ten sons: 


Num. xxvi. 1Chron. 1 Chron. 
38—40. vii. 6, viii. 1—5. 
Belah, Bela, Bela, Bela, 
Becher, (omitted) Becher, (omitted) 
Ashbel, Ashbel,  Jediael, Ashbel, 
Gera, (omitted) (given as 
grandson) 
Naaman, (given as do, 
grandson) 
Ehi, Ahiram, Aharch, 
Nohah, 
Rosh, (omitted) Rapha (?) 
Muppim, Shupham, (given as 
grandson) 
rei e Hupham, do. 
Ard (given as 
grandson) do. 


Thus in Numbers Benjamin has 
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cher, and Ashbel, Gera, 
and Naaman, Ehi, and 
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XLVI. of the Israelites. 


lem. ©) These are the 
sons of Bilhah, which La- 


Rosh, Muppim, and Hup- ban gave unto Rachel his 
pim, and Ard. ©) These |*Peut | daughter, and she bare 
are the sons of Rachel, these unto Jacob: all the 
which were born to Jacob: souls were seven. © “All 
all the souls were fourteen. the souls that came with 
© And the sons of Dan ;|' fi); | Jacob into Egypt, which 
Hushim. © And the sons came out of his !loins, be- 


of Naphtali; Jahzeel, and 
Guni, and Jezer, and Shil- 


sides Jacob’s sons’ wives, 
all the souls were three- 


only five sons, but Naaman and 
Ard are also heads of families, and 
are described as sons of Bela. 
In Chronicles Benjamin is first 
described as having three sons, 
among whom appears Becher with 
numerous descendants, though 
omitted elsewhere, and then as 
having five sons, one of whom, 
Nohah, has a name completely dif- 
ferent from any of those in the 
other three documents. And not 
only is Bela described as the father 
of Gera, Naaman, Muppim (called 
Shephuphan), Huppim (called Hu- 
yam), and Ard (called Addar) ; but 
also of Abihud, Abishua, Ahoah, 
and another Gera. 

(2) All the souls were four- 
teen.—Made up of Joseph and 
two sons, and Benjamin and ten 
sons. 

3) Dan has one son, Hushim, 
called Shuham in Num. xxvi. 42. 
No genealogy of this tribe is given 
in Chronicles. 

(4) Waphtali has four sons: 


(>) All the souls were seven. 
—WMade up of Dan and one son, and 
Naphtali and four sons, 

Excepting Benjamin, the other 
genealogies do not offer any great 
difficulties; for variations in the 
spelling of names are too common 
to cause surprise, and names would 
be omitted whenever in later times 
the family had ceased to have a 
representative. Thus, probably, 
no member of the tribe of Dan re- 
turned from the Captivity with an 
authenticated genealogy, and there 
fore no mention is made of them in 
the book of Chronicles. The utter 
confusion in the genealogy of Ben- 
jamin is the natural result of the 
ruinous war narrated in Judges 
xx., xxi. ; but when that tribe pro- 
duced a king, the utmost care would 
be taken to remedy, as far as pos- 
sible, the destruction of documents 
caused by that struggle; and the 
genealogy in 1 Chron. viii, is the 
royal pedigree of King Saul. 

(+6) All the souls were three- 
seore and six.—This total is ob- 


Num. xxvi. 48, 1Chron. 
49. vii. 13. | tained by omitting Jacob, Joseph, 
Jahzeel, Jahzeel, Jahziel, | and Joseph’s two sons. If we in- 
Guni, Guni, Guni, clude these, the whole number be- 
Jezer, Jezer, Jezer, comes threescore and ten, as in 
Shillem. Shillem. Shallum. | verse 27. In the LXX. the names 
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Joseph goes up 


score and six; ©? and the 
sons of Joseph, which were 
born him in Egypt, were 
two souls: all the souls of 
the house of Jacob, which 
came into Egypt, were 
threescore and ten. 

3) And he sent Judah 
before him unto Joseph, 
to direct his face unto 
Goshen ; and they came 
into the land of Goshen. 
°°) And Joseph made ready 
his chariot, and went up 
to meet Israel his father, 
to Goshen, and presented 
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to meet Israel. 


himself unto him; and he 
fell on his neck, and wept 
on his neck a good while. 
8) And Israel said unto 
Joseph, Now let me die, 
since I have seen thy face, 
because thou art yet alive. 
8) And Joseph said unto 
his brethren, and unto his 
father’s house, I will go 
up, and shew Pharaoh, and 
say unto him, My brethren, 
and my father’s house, 
which were in the land of 
Canaan, are come unto 
me; “and the men are 


of five grandsons are added to verse 
20, and thus the total is made 
seventy-five, as quoted by St. 
Stephen in Acts vii. 14. 


ARRIVAL OF JACOB IN Ecypt. 


8) To direct his face unto 
Goshen.—Joseph does net bring 
his brethren into the narrow and 
populous Nile Valley which formed 
Egypt proper, because they could 
not have maintained there an iso- 
lated mode of life. But this was 
indispensable for them if they were 
to multiply into a nation fit to be 
the guardians and depositories of 
a growing revelation, until the 
fulness of the time should come, 
when the world would be ready to 
receive the perfect knowledge of 
God’s will. As the Egyptians were 
an agricultural people, and hated 
sheep and shepherds (verse 34), the 
Israelites would run no danger of 
being absorbed by them so long as 
they continued to devote themselves 
to their old pursuits, As Goshen 


was admirably suited for a pastoral 
life, they would remain there as 
distinct and separate from the rest of 
mankind as they had beenin Canaan. 

@°) He fell on his neck.— 
Most of the versions and commen- 
tators understand this of Joseph 
throwing himself on Jacob’s neck, 
but Maimonides says that a son 
would not take so great a liberty 
with his father. The Authorised 
Version seems to understand it of 
Jacob, and this gives the best and 
most natural sense. The preceding 
words literally are, and he appeared 
unto him: that is, came into his 
presence ; whereupon Jacob fell on 
his neck, and wept there “again 
and again.” 

@°) Now let me die.—Heb., 
I would die this time (chap. ii. 23), 
after I have seen thy face, &e. 
Calmly will Jacob wait for death 
now that the great longing of his 
soul has been satisfied. 

@*) The men are shepherds. 
—As Joseph’s object was to keep 
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The Israelites 


shepherds, for 'their trade 
hath been to feed cattle ; 
and they have brought 
their flocks, and theirherds, 
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settle in Goshen. 


about cattle from our youth 
even until now, both we, 
and also our fathers: that 
ye may dwell in the land 


and all that they have. |1 Heb, | of Goshen ; for every shep- 
®) And it shall come to we j,| nerd ts an abomination 
pass, when Pharaoh shall| cat | unto the Egyptians. 


call you, and shall say, 
What is your occupation 4 
°° That he shall say, Thy 
servants’ trade hath been 


CHAPTER XLVII.— 
© Then Joseph came and 
told Pharaoh, and said, 


his brethren isolated in Goshen, he 
instructs them not to conceal their 
occupation, because Pharaoh on 
knowing it would not wish them 
to dwell in Egypt itself. 

@4) For every shepherd is 
an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.—This is probably a 
remark of the narrator, and if is 
confirmed by the monuments, which 
generally represent shepherds as 
unshaven and ill-dressed. Neces- 
sarily the Egyptians had sheep and 
cattle (chap. xlvii. 16,17), and even 
Pharaoh had herds (chap. xlvii. 6) ; 
but the care of them was probably 
left by the peasantry to the women 
and children, while the men busied 
themselves with the cultivation of 
their fields. We need not go far 
to seek for the cause of this dislike, 
The word “ abomination,” first of 
all, suggests a religious ground of 
difference; and not only did shep- 
herds probably kill animals wor- 
shipped in different Egyptian dis- 
tricts, but their religion generally 
was diverse from that of the fixed 
population. But next, men who 
lead a settled life always dislike 
wandering clans, whose cattle are 
too likely to prey upon their en- 
closed land (see Note on chap. iv. 


8), and who, moving from place to 
place, are usually not very scrupu- 
lous as to the rights of property. 
Such nomades, too, are generally 
lower in civilisation, and more 
rude and rough, than men who 
have fixed homes. The subjuga- 
tion of Egypt by the Hyksos was 
possibly subsequent to the era of 
Joseph; but we now Imow from 
Egyptian sources that there was 
perpetual war between Egypt and 
the Hittites, and probably raids 
were often made upon the rich 
fields on the banks of the Nile by 
other Semitic tribes dwelling upon 
its eastern frontier ; and as all these 
were regarded as shepherds, there 
was ground enough for the dislike 
of all nomades as a class, even 
though the Egyptians did not dis- 
dain to have cattle themselves. 
But as the land in the Nile Valley 
was arable, the cattle kept would 
only be such as were useful for 
agriculture, whereas they formed 
the main wealth of the Israelites. 


XLVI. 
JosEPpH PRESENTS HIS FATHER AND 
BRETHREN TO PHARAOH. 


@) Behcld, they are in the 
land of Goshen, — Though 
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Josepl’s Father 


My father and my breth- 
ren, and their flocks, and 
their herds, and all that 
they have, are come out of 
the land of Canaan ; and, 
behold, they are in the 
land of Goshen. © And 
he took some of his breth- 
ren, even five men, and 
presented them unto Pha- 
yaoh. “ And Pharaoh said 
unto his brethren, What 
ds your occupation? And 
they said unto Pharaoh, 
‘Thy servants are shep- 
herds, both we, and also 
our fathers. “They said 
moreover unto Pharaoh, 
For to sojourn in the land 
are we come ; for thy ser- 
vants have no pasture for 
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and Brethren 


their flocks ; for the famine 
is sore in the land of 
Canaan: now therefore, 
we pray thee, let thy ser- 
vants dwell in the land of 
Goshen. 

© And Pharaoh spake 
unto Joseph, saying, Thy 
father and thy brethren 
are come unto thee: “the 
land of Egypt zs before 
thee ; in the best of the 
land make thy father and 
brethren to dwell; in the 
land of Goshen let them 
dwell: andif thou knowest 
any men of activity among 
them, then make them 
rulers over my cattle. 

And Joseph brought 
in Jacob his father, and 


Joseph had all along wished this 
to be: the dwelling-place of his 
brethren, yet it was necessary to 
obtain Pharaoh’s permission; and 


at present Joseph only mentions | 


that they had halted there. In 
verse 4 they ask for the necessary 
consent. 

@) Even five men.—As the 
number ‘five’ appears again and 
again in this narrative (chaps. xliii. 
34, xlv. 22), it may have had some 
special importance among the 
Egyptians, like the number seven 
among the Jews. 

3) Also our fathers.—Joseph 
had instructed them to add this 
(chap. xlvi. 84), because occupations 
were hereditary among the Egypt- 
ians, and thus Pharaoh would con- 
clude that in their case also no 


change was possible in their mode 
of lite. 

@) To sojourn.—Joseph’s breth- 
ren ask for permission only for a 
temporary stay. Apparently, too, 
in spite of the famine, there was 
pasture for cattle in Goshen. 
They had been able hitherto to 
keep them alive even in Canaan ; 
and probably the Nile, though it 
did not overflow, yet on reaching 
the delta lost itself in swamps, 
which produced a great quantity 
of the marsh grass described in 
chap. xli. 2. We find in this 
chapter that not only were 
Pharaoh’s herds intact, but also 
those of the people. 

(7) Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 
—The presentation of Jacob to 
Pharaoh seems to have been a much 
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Pharaoh. 


set him before Pharaoh :|! #¢?» | of the years of my pilgrim- 
how y y P c=) 
and J ae blessed Pha- are the @ge are an hundred and 
raoh, & | Pharaoh said} 4s, | thirty years: few and evil 
unto J ao How old art ap thy have the days of the years 
thou? And Jacob said| '*’ | of my life been, and have 


Heb. 
unto Pharaoh, “The days |u. 9. 13. 


not attained unto the days 


more solemn matter than that of 
Joseph’s brethren. Pharaoh looks 
upon them with interest as the 
brothers of his vizier, grants their 
request for leave to dwell in 
Goshen, and even empowers Joseph 
to make the ablest of them chief 
herdsmen over the royal cattle. 
But Jacob had attained to an age 
which gave him great dignity: for 
to an Egyptian 120 was the utmost 
limit of longevity. Jacob was now 
130, and Pharaoh treats him with 
the greatest honour, and twice 
accepts his blessing. More must 
be meant by this than the usual 
salutation, in which each one pre- 
sented to the king prayed for the 
prolongation of his life. Pharaoh 
probably bowed before Jacob as a 
saintly personage, and received a 
formal benediction. 

®) My pilgrimage.—Heb., my 
sojournings ; and so at end of verse. 
The idea of a pilgrimage is a 
modern one. Even in 1 Peter ii. 
11 “pilgrim” means in the Greek 
a stranger who has settled in a 
country of which he is not a native. 
So, too, here Jacob was nota pil- 
grim, for he was no traveller bound 
for religious motives to some distant 
shrine, but he was a sojourner, be- 
cause Canaan was not the native 
land of his race. 

Few and evil.—Evil certainly: 
for from the time when he deceived 
his father, Jacob’s life had been 
one of great anxiety and care, in 
addition to his many sorrows. If 


he had gained wealth in Haran, 
it had been by great industry 
and personal toil, aggravated by 
Laban’s injustice. On his return, 
there was the double terror of 
Laban’s pursuit behind and Esau’s 
menacing attitude in front. He 
had then long lain ill at Succoth, 
waiting till time healed his sprained 
hip. His entry into the promised 
land had been made miserable by 
his daughter’s dishonour and the 
fierce conduct of his sons. And 
when his home was in sight, he 
had lost his beloved Rachel; and 
finally, been compelled to remain 
at a distance from his father be- 
cause Esau was there chief and 
paramount. His father dies, and 
Esau goes away; but the ten years 
between Isaac’s death and the 
descent into Egypt had been years 
of mourning for Joseph’s loss. All 
these troubles had fallen upon him, 
and made his days evil; but they 
were few only in comparison with 
those of his father and grandfather. 
In Pharaoh’s eyes Jacob had lived 
beyond the usual span of human 
existence ; but to himself he seemed 
prematurely old. His end came 
after seventeen years of peaceful 
decay spent under Joseph’s loving 
care. 

The Land of Rameses.—See 
Note on chap. xlv. 10. Though 
the LXX. take “land of Rameses’’ 
as equivalent to Goshen, it was 
more probably some special district 
of it, for, as we have seen, Goshen 
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Continuance 


of the years of the life of 
my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage. ©? And 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh, 


and went out from before 
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of the Famine. 


the famine was very sore, 
so that the land of Egypt 
and all the land of Canaan 
fainted by reason of the 
famine. “ And Joseph 


Pharaoh. 1 or. “, | gathered up all the money 
@ And Joseph placed| ¢\""_ | that was found in the land 
rished. 


his father and his breth- 
ren, and gave them a 
possession in the land of 
Egypt, in the best of the 
land, in the land of Ra- 


of Egypt, and in the land 
of Canaan, for the corn 
which they bought: and 
Joseph brought the money 
into Pharaoh’s house. 


meses, as Pharaoh had], 4, |°° And when money failed 
commanded. “ And Jo-| "| in the land of Egypt, and 


seph nourished his father, 
and his brethren, and all 
his father’s household, with 
bread, 1*according to thew 
families. 

(3) And there was no 
bread in all the land; for 


in the land of Canaan, all 
the Egyptians came unto 
Joseph, and said, Give us 
bread : for why should we 
die in thy presence? for 
the money faileth, °° And 
Joseph said, Give your 


was a territory of vast extent. 
Raamses (Exod. i. 11) is the same 
word, though the Masorites have 
given it different vowels; but 
whether such a town already 
existed, or whether when built it 
took its name from the district, we 
cannot tell, If there were such a 
place, it would at this period be a 
poor village, consisting of a few 
shepherds’ huts; but long after- 
wards, in the days of King Ram- 
eses II., “‘it was the centre of a 
rich, fertile, and beautiful land, 
described as the abode of happiness, 
where all alike, rich and poor, lived 
in peace and plenty.” —Canon 
Cook, Excursus on Egyptian Words, 
p: 487. It deserved therefore its 
description as “the best of the 
land.” 


(2) According to their fami- 
lies.—-Heb., according to the “ taf.” 
This, as we have seen above, means 
“according to the clan or body of 
dependants possessed by each one.” 
Dan, with his one child, would 
have been starved to death if the 
allowance of his houshold had de- 
pended upon. the number of his 
“little ones,” which is the usual 
translation of this word in the 
Authorised Version. (See margin.) 


Josepn’s Poricy 1n Eeyrr. 


(6) Give your cattle. — As 
the people were in want of food, and 
their land incapable of cultivation 
as long as the Nile ceased to over- 
flow, this was a merciful arrange- 


‘ment, by which the owners were - 


delivered from a burden, and also 
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Joseph buys 


cattle ; and I will give you 
for your cattle, if money 
fail. ©” And they brought 
their cattle unto Joseph : 
and Joseph gave them 
bread in exchange for 
horses, and for the flocks, 
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ALVIN; the Land. 
hide it from my lord, how 
that our money is spent ; 
my lord also hath our 
herds of cattle; there is 
not ought left in the sight 
of my lord, but our bodies, 
and our lands: °? where- 


and for the cattle of the|: #™», |fore shall we die before 
herds, and for the asses ;| «em. |thine eyes, both we and 
and he ‘fed them with our land? buy us and our 
bread for all their cattle land for bread, and we and 
for that year. our land will be servants 

“8 When that year was unto Pharaoh: and give 
ended, they came unto him us seed, that we may live, 
the second year, and said and not die, that the land 
unto him, We will not be not desolate. © And 
a portion of the cattle saved for the | pp. 11, 12). The horse was intro- 


time when they would be needed 
again for agricultural purposes. As 
the charge of so many cattle in time 
of dearth would be a very serious 
matter (1 Kings xvii. 5, 6), we 
now see the reason why Pharaoh 
wished the ablest of Joseph’s breth- 
ren to be employed in the task; 
and probably while there was no 
food for them in the Nile Valley, 
there would still be grass in the 
alluvial soil of the delta, which 
men used to move about with cattle 
would be able to find. 

@7) Horses... flocks .. . 
herds. .. asses.—The mention 
of horses is a most important fact 
in settling the much-debated ques- 
tion as to the dynasty under which 
Joseph became governor of Egypt. 
When Abram went there, horses do 
not seem as yet to have been known 
(see Note on chap. xii. 16), but 
oxen and asses were common, and 
the former indigenous in the coun- 


try (Maspero, Histoire -Ancienne, 


duced by the Hyksos, according to 
Lencrmant, Les Prem. Civilisations, 
i., 306 ff.; Rawlinson, Zyypt, i., 
74; and the first representation of 
one is drawing the war-chariot of 
the king who expelled them. The 
“ flocks” are expressly said in the 
Hebrew to be sheep. ‘This, too, is 
important ; for while goats were 
indigenous in Egypt, sheep do not 
appear in the most ancient monu- 
ments, though they were intro- 
duced at an earher date than 
horses. 

(83) The second year.—Not 
the second year of the famine, but 
the year following that in which 
they had given up their cattle, 

) So the land became 
Pharaoh’s.—Joseph has been 
accused of reducing a free people 
to slavery by his policy. Un- 
doubtedly he did vastly increase 
the royal power; but from what 
we read of the vassalage under 
which the Egyptians lived to a 
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Joseph bought all the land 
of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for 
the Egyptians sold every 
man his field, because the 
famine prevailed over 
them: so the land became 
Pharaoh’s. ©? And as for 
the people, he removed 
them to cities from one 
end of the borders of Egypt 
even to the other end there- 
of. © Only the land of 


\1 Or, 
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princes. 


XLVILI. distributes secd.. 
the 'priests bought he not ; 
for the priests had a por- 
tion assigned them of Pha- 
raoh, and did eat their 
portion which Pharaoh 
gave them : wherefore they 
sold not their lands. 

°) Then Joseph said un- 
to the people, Behold, I 
have bought you this day 
and your land for Pharaoh: 
lo, here is seed for you, 


multitude of petty sovereigns, and 
also to their wives, their priests, 
and their embalmers, an increase 
in the power of the king, so as to 
make it predominant, would be to 
their advantage. The statement 
made here that the landin Egypt 
belonged entirely to the king is 
confirmed by Herodotus and other 
Greek authorities. The same is 
the case in India at this day; only, 
instead of the rent being a fifth 
part of the produce, it is in India a 
tixed annual sum, which is settled 
at comparatively distant intervals. 
In Burmah the agriculturists hold 
their land directly from the Crown. 

(1) He removed them to 
cities.—Joseph’s object in this 
measure was most merciful. As the 
corn was stored up in the cities, the 
people would be sure of nourishment 
only if they were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the food. As a 
consequence, possibly, of Joseph’s 
policy, the number of cities in the 
Valley of the Nile became so enor- 
mous that Herodotus computes 
them at 20,000. Thus the people 
would not dwell at any distance 
from their lands, while it would 
be impossible for them to reside 


actually on their plots of ground, 
as these every year are overflowed 
by the Nile. 

@?) The priests had a por- 
tion assigned to them of 
Pharaoh. — Herodotus (ii. 37) 
mentions that it was still the cus- 
tom in Egypt for the priests to 
have a daily allowance of cooked 
food. Very probably this usage 
began in Joseph’s time; but it is 
not here ascribed to him, but to the 
king himself. Being thus supplied 
with food, they did not sell their 
lands; and with this, again the 
Greek accounts tally, as they re- 
present the king, the priests, and 
the warriors as the only land- 
holders in Egypt. The last class, 
however, held their land from the 
king. 

(3) Lo, here is seed for you. 
—As Joseph would give them seed 
wherewith to sow their fields only 
when the famine was nearly over, 
these arrangements seem to have 
been completed shortly before the 
end of the seventh year; and then, 
with seed it would be necessary 
also to supply them with oxen to 
plough the soil, and swine where- 
with to trample in the seed (Raw- 
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and ye shall sow the land. 
©) And it shall come to 
pass in the increase, that 
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tm Goshen. 


have the fifth part; except 
the land of the 'priests 
only, which became not 


ye shall give the fifth part Pharaoh’s, 

unto Pharaoh, and four |, o;, ©) And Israel dwelt in 
parts shall -be your own,| ””"*|the land of Egypt, in the 
for seed of the field, and country of Goshen; and 
for your food, and for them they had possessions there- 
of your households, and for in, and grew, and multi- 
food for your little ones. plied exceedingly. ©) And 
©) And they said, Thou}? }¥?» | Jacob lived in the land 
hast saved our lives: let| “#5, | of Egypt seventeen years : 
us find grace in the sight| #/“’5 | so *the whole age of Jacob 
of my lord, and we will be} “* | was an hundred forty and 
Pharaoh’s servants. °? And seven years, “And the 
Joseph made it a law over time drew nigh that Israel 
the land of Egypt unto this must die: and he called 
day, that Pharaoh should his son Joseph, and said 
linson, Egypt, i. 76). A fifth part | years Jacob lived in Egypt, and 


of the produce would he a very 
moderate rent, especially as there 
were no rates or taxes to be paid, 
The whole expenses of the State 
had to be defrayed from this rent. 
@) Thou hast saved our 
lives.— The people .were more 
than satisfied with Joseph's regu- 
lations; and if he had made them 
dependent upon the Pharaoh, ap- 
parently he had broken the yoke of 
the smaller lords, the hereditary 
princes of the districts into which 
Egypt was parcelled out ; and they 
were more likely to be treated by 
the ruler of the whole land than 
by men of inferior rank. On these 
hereditary principalities at the 
period of the twelfth dynasty, see 
Maspero, Hist. Ane., p. 121. 


IsRAEL IN Eoypt. 


9) The time drew nigh that 
Israel must die,—For seventeen 


saw the growing prosperity of his 
race under the fostering hand of 
Joseph. Placed at the entrance of 
Egypt, on the side of Arabia and 
Palestine, the clans of his sons 
would daily grow in number by 
the addition of Semitic immigrants, 
by whose aid they would make the 
vast and fertile region assigned 
them, and which had previously 
had but a scanty population, a 
well-cultivated and thriving land. 
But at last Jacob feels his end 
approaching, though apparently he 
was not as yetin immediate danger 
of death. But there was a wish 
over which he had long pondered ; 
and desiring to have his mind set 
at rest, he sends for Joseph, and 
makes him promise that he will 
bury him in the cave at Machpelah. 
We find him again charging all 
his sons to grant him this request 
(chap. xlix. 29—32); nor nved wo 
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unto him, If now I have 
found grace in thy sight, 
“put, I pray thee, thy 
hand under my thigh, and 
deal kindly and truly with 
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@ ch. 24. 
2. 


6 Heb. 


to Jacob. 


me in their burying-place. 
And he said, I will do as 
thou hast said. © And he 
said, Swear untome. And 
he sware unto him. And 


il. 21, 
me; bury me not, I pray > Tsrael bowed himself upon 
thee, in Egypt: but I the bed’s head. 
will lie with my fathers, 

B.C. 1689 


and thou shalt carry me 
out of Egypt, and bury 


CHAPTER XELVILE 
— And it came to pass 


seek for any remote reason for it. 
Jacob’s whole nature was a loving 
one, and strongly influenced by 
home and domestic feelings; and 
at Machpelah his nearest relatives 
were buried. In the next chapter 
he dwells upon Rachel’s death, and 
his burial of her apart from the 
rest at Ephrath ; and this seems 
to have increased his grief at her 
loss. At Machpelah, Abraham, 
whom he had known as a boy, his 
beloved father and mother, and 
Leah, who had evidently at last 
won his affections, all lay; and 
there, naturally, he too wished to 
lie among his own. 

Put ... thy hand under 
my thigh.—See Note on chap. 
xxiv. 2. 

@1) Israel bowed himself 
upon the bed’s head.—The 
LXX., followed by the Epistle to 
Hebrews (chap. xi. 21) and the 
Syraic, read, ‘‘on the top of his 
staff’ The word in the Hebrew, 
without vowels, may mean either 
bed or staff, and as we have men- 
tioned above (chap. xxii. 14), the 
points indicating the vowels were 
added in later times, and while 
valuable as representing a very 
ancient tradition, are nevertheless 
not of final authority. The ren- 
dering, however, of the Authorised 


Version is the most satisfactory. 
It was scarcely worth mentioning 
that Jacob bowed before Joseph, 
leaning on his staff; but the pic- 
ture of the aged patriarch leaning 
back upon his bed, content and 
happy in his son’s promise, and 
giving thanks to God for the peace 
of his approaching end, is one full 
of pathos and dignity. 


XVI 


Tuer Briesstnc or ManasstuH AND 
EPuraAIM, AND THE RECOGNITION 
OF THEM By JACOB AS Heaps or 
TRIBES. 


() His two sons.—We have 
already seen that the purpose of 
the genealogy given in chap. xlvi. 
was not the enumeration of Jacob’s 
children and grandchildren, but the 
recognition of those of his descen- 
dants who were to hold the high 
position of heads of “ families.”? “In 
this chapter a still more important 
matter is settled ; for Jacob, exer- 
cising to the full his rights as the 
father and head of the Israelite 
race, and movel thereto both by 
his love for Rachel, the high rank 
of Joseph, and also by the spirit of 
prophecy, bestows upon Joseph two 
tribes. No authority less than that 
of Jacob would have sufficed for 
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after these things, that one 
told Joseph, Behold, thy 
father is sick: and he took 
with him his two sons,| } 
Manasseh and Ephraim. | 

® And one told Jacob, and | 
said, Behold, thy son Jo- 
seph cometh unto thee:|’ {) 
and Israel strengthened 
himself, and sat upon the | 
bed. 


® And Jacob said unto} 


GENESIS, 


@ ch. 28. 
13 & 3. 


6 ch. 41. 


XLVITI. of Jacob 
Joseph, God Almighty ap- 
peared unto me at “Luz in 
the land of Canaan, and 
blessed me, and said un- 
to me, Behold, I will make 
thee fruitful, and multiply 
ithee, and I will make of 
thee a multitude of people; 
and will give this land to 
‘thy seed after thee for 
an everlasting possession. 
| And now thy ’two sons, 


this, and therefore the grant is 
carefully recorded, and holds its 
right place immediately before the 
solemn blessing given by the dying 
patriarch to his sons. The oc- 
casion of Joseph’s visit was the 
sickness of his father, who not 
merely felt generally that his death 
was near, as in chap. xlvii. 29, but 
was now suffering from some 
malady ; and Joseph naturally took 
with him his two sons, that they 
might see and be blessed by their 
grandfather before his death. 

?) Strengthened himself.— 
Jacob thus prepared himself not 
merely because he wished to receive 
Joseph in a manner suitable to his 
rank, but chiefly because he was 
about himself to perform a sacred 
act, under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit. 

Sat upon the bed.— We learn 
that he left his bed, and placed 
himself upon it in a sitting posture, 
from what is recorded in verse 12. 

8) God Almighty.—Heb., £7 
Shaddai, The act recorded in this 
chapter is grounded by Jacob upon 
the promise made to him at Bethel 
on his return from Padan-aram ; 
and it was under the old covenant 


name by which God had revealed 
Himself to Abram (chap. xvii. 1) 
that he was there made the heir of 
the Abrahamic promises. (See 
Note on chap. xxxv. 11.) 

Luz.—tThis use of the old name 
shows how very slowly the new 
titles of places, derived from inci- 
dents in the history of a small 
tribe, took the place of their native 
and original appellations. In a 
similar manner, in the recent ex- 
ploration of Palestine, it has been 
found that the high-sounding titles 
given by the Seleucidze and Romans 
to towns there have never been 
adopted by the peasantry, who still 
call them by their old names. 

¢) A multitude of people.— 
In chap. xxxv. 11 the words are 
“a congregation (or church) of 
nations;’’ here “a congregation 
(same word) of peoples.” (See 
Note there. ) 

6) As Reuben and Simeon, 
they shall be mine.—That is, 
Ephraim shall be regarded. as my 
firstborn, and Mannaseh as my 
second son. ‘This was undoubtedly 
the case; for though ‘‘ Judah pre- 
vailed above his brethren, and of 
him came the prince (and of him 
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Jacob’s 


Ephraim and Manasseh, 
which were born unto thee 
in the land of Egypt be- 
fore I came unto thee 
into Egypt, are mine; as 
Reuben and Simeon, they 
shall be mine. ©And thy 
issue, which thou begettest 
after them, shall be thine, 
and shall be called after 
the name of their brethren 
in their inheritance. “And 
as for me, when I came 
from Padan, “Rachel died 
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a@ ch. 35. 
ly. 


Blessing 


by me in the land of Ca- 
naan in the way, when yet 
there was but a little way 
to come unto Ephrath : and 
I buried her there in the 
way of Ephrath ; the same 
is Bethlehem. 

® And Israel beheld Jo- 
seph’s sons, and said, Who 
are these? And Joseph 
said unto his father, They 
are my sons, whom God 
hath given me in this place. 
And he said, Bring them, 


the Messiah), yet the birthright 
was Joseph’s” (1 Chron. v. 2), 
The legal right of the first-born 
was a double share of the father’s 
goods. This was bestowed upon 
Joseph in giving him two tribes, 
and to the other sons but one. It 
was in a spiritual sense, and with 
reference to the promise that all 
mankind should be blessed in 
Jacob’s seed, that the birthright 
was Judah’s. As Joseph was the 
son of the chief and best-beloved 
wife he had a sort of claim to the 
birthright; but in agreement with 
the law afterwards specially en- 
acted (Deut. xxi. 15—17), Jacob 
acknowledges that the right had 
belonged to Reuben, but excludes 
him from the possession of it as the 
penalty of his great and terrible 
sin. Simeon and Levi are next 
passed over, because of their cruelty, 
and so Judah takes Reuben’s place. 

6) Thy issue, which thou 
begettest after them.— We 
gather from chap. 1.23 that Joseph 
probably had no other sons. But 
if such were born to him, they 
were not to count as heads of tribes, 


but be regarded as the children of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and take 
rank only as heads of families. 

”) Rachel died by me.—Heb., 
died upon me, or, a8 we should say, 
“died in my arms.” The mention 
of Rachel is to account for an act 
so authoritative as the bestowal of 
the double portion of the firstborn 
upon Joseph. Jacob grounds the 
justification of his act, not upon 
her being the chief wife, but upon 
her untimely death, which pre- 
vented her bearing other sons. 
Even now Leah, if we count Levi, 
had six tribes, each handmaid two, 
and Rachel three. 

The same is Beth-lehem.— 
A note added subsequently, when 
the place was famous as the birth- 
place of David. It would not be 
called Beth-lehem until corn was 
cultivated there. 

() Who are_ these ?— This - 
question is asked as the solemn 
turning of the discourse to the 
young men who were now to be 
invested with the patriarchal rank. 
They were at this time about eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age. 
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on Ephraim 


I pray thee, unto me, and 
I will bless them. ° Now 
the eyes of Israel were 
‘dim for age, so that he 
could not see. And he 
- brought them near unto 
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XLVITL. and Manasseh. 
hand toward Israel’s right 
hand, and brought them 

{near unto him. © And 
Israel stretched out his 
right hand, and laid 2 up- 
on Ephraim’s head, who 


him ; and he kissed them, 1 ne»., | was the younger, and his 
and embraced them.) ““™ | left hand upon Manasseh’s 
@) And Israel said unto head, guiding his hands 
_ Joseph, I had not thought wittingly ; for Manasseh 
to see thy face: and, lo, was the firstborn. 
God hath shewed me also % And “he blessed Jo- 
thy seed. © And Joseph seph, and said, God, before 
brought them out from be-|,.,.,, | whom my fathers Abra- 
tween his knees, and he} 4-21 |ham and Isaac did walk, 


bowed himself with his 
face to the earth. “®? And 
Joseph took them both, 
Ephraim in his right hand 
toward Israel’s left hand, 
and Manasseh in his left 


the God which fed me all 
my life long unto this day, 
“the Angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads ; and let my 
name be named on them, 


(2) He bowed himself.—The 
Samaritan, Syriac, and LXX. 
Versions regard the Hebrew verb 
as a contracted plural, and many 
modern commentators adopt this 
view. It would thus be Manasseh 
and Ephraim who stood before 
Jacob with faces bent towards the 
ground. ‘The pronoun, however, is 
in favour of the verb being singular, 
and the sense it gives is equally 
satisfactory. 

(4) Guiding his hands wit- 
tingly.—The LXX., Syriac, and 
Vulg. translate, “ placing his hands 
crosswise ;”’ but the Targum of 
Onkelos favours the translation of 
our version. There is some amount 
of philological support for the 
rendering of the three chief ver- 
sions ; butit must mainly rest upon 


their own authority, which is, how- 
ever, very great. 

(3,16) He blessed Joseph, 
and said.—In Jacob’s blessing 
there is a threefold appellation of 
the Deity, and a threefold blessing 
given to Joseph’s sons. God is, 
first, the Elohim before whom his 
fathers had walked. Next, He is 
the Elohim who, as a shepherd, 
had watched over Jacob all his lifa 
long. But, thirdly, He is that 
Divine Presence which had been, 
and still was, Jacob’s “ goél,” re- 
deeming and rescuing him from 
all evil. The blessing is first 
general, the verb “bless”? being 
singular, which, following the three- 
fold repetition of God’s name in the 
plural, is rightly used by Luther 
as a proof of a Trinity in Unity in 
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and the name of my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac; and 
let them 'grow into a mul- 
titude in the midst of the}, 
earth. 

a? And when Joseph saw | 
that his father laid his 
right hand upon the head 
of Ephraim, it displeased 


him: and he held up his}; yi, 
father’s hand, to remove it} /“/“** 


from Ephraim’s head unto 
Manasseh’s head. “* And| 
Joseph said unte his father, | 
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Heh. 
as 


Displeasure 


| Not so, my father: for this 
is the firstborn; put thy 
| right hand upon his head. 
'09 And his father refused, 
jand said, I know ¢@, my 
son, I know 7z- he also 
shall become a people, and 
i aiso shall be great: but 
|truly his younger brother 
shall be greater than he, 
and his seed shall become 
a *multitude of nations. 
© And he blessed them 
that day, saying, In thee 


the Godhead. Secondly, Ephraim 
¢nd Manasseh are to bear the names, 


and be the representatives of Abra- | 


ham, Isaac,and Jacob. Lastly, they 


are to grow into a multitude with | 


extraordinary rapidity, the word 
used signifying that they were 
to increase with a prolificness as 
great as that of fishes. 

The word “goél” is here used 
for the first time. It subsequently 
became the term for the nearest 
blood relative, whose duty it was 
to avenge a murder; but it is here 
used in its wider sense of a Saviour 
and a Deliverer. (Comp. Exod. vi. 
6; Isa. lix. 20, &.) The angel 
who wrestled with Jacob cannot 
accurately be described as having 
appeared to him in the character of 
a deliverer (chap. xxxii. 24—30). 
He appeared as an adversary ; and 
Jacob learned in the struggle, by 
overcoming him, that he had power 
with God and man, and would 
prevail over all the difficulties and 
foes that still stood in his way. 
Moreover, the verb is present, “the 
angel that redeemeth me from all 
evil.” Jacob recognised a Divine 


Presence which constantly guarded 
him, and which was ever his Re- 
deemer and Saviour, 

@) His younger brother 
shall be greater.—In the final 
numbering of the tribes on the 
plains of Moab, the tribe of Manas- 
seh had 52,700 souls, and that of 
Ephraim only 32,500 (Num. xxvi. 
34, 37). It was the division of 
the tribe of Manasseh into two 
portions which made it politically 
insignificant, while Ephraim ob- 
tained a commanding position in 
the land of Canaan; and as Joshua 
was an Ephraimite, it naturally 
held the rank of foremost tribe 
during his days, and claimed it 
always afterwards. For Joshua, 
after the conquest of Canaan, must 
have held a position similar to that 
of General Washington after the 
independence of the United States 
had been secured, and all Israel 
would regard him as their ruler and 
chief. The influence also of the 
tribe would be strengthened by the 
ark being placed in one of its towns. 

(°) In thee shall Israel bless. 
—In conformity with these words, 
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becarze Ephraim is 


shall Israel bless, saying, 
God make thee as Ephraim 
aud as Manasseh : and he 
set Ephraim before Ma- 
nasseh. ©) And Israel said 
unte Joseph, Behold, I 
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set before Manasseh 


die : but God shall be with 
you, and bring you again 
janto the land of your fa- 
thers. ©) Moreover I have 
| given to thee one portion 
|abeve thy brethren, which 


the Israelites to this day use 
Jacob’s formula in blessing their 
children. 

?2) One portion.—Heb., one 
Shechem. In favour of this being 
the town of Shechem is the fact 
that it did belong to Jacob (chap. 
KXXvii. 12, where see Note); also 
that Joseph’s embalmed body was 
deposited there (see Josh. xxiv. 32, 
where the land is said to have been 
bought for a hundred kesitas) ; and, 
lastly, the testimony ef John iv. 5, 
where a parcel of ground at Sychar, 


close to Shechem, is identified with 
the ground given by Jacob to 
Joseph. On the other hand, one’ 
Shechem is an unnatural way of | 
describing a town. Shechem also; 
means, as we have seen (chap. xii. 
6), the shoulder, and Abulwalid, in 
his Lexicon, quoting this place} 
says that both the Hebrews and} 
Arabs gave this name to any eleva- | 
ted strip of ground. This is con-| 
firmed by Num. xxxiv. 11, &c.,! 
though the word actually used,’ 
chatef, is different. Probably, | 
therefore, there was a play upon} 
words in calling this plot of ill-: 
eround Shechem, and not chatef, 
but made with the intention of 
showing that the town of Shechem 
was the portion really signified. 
But what is meant by “Jacob | 
having taken it out of the hand of 


the Amorite by his sword and his 
‘bow’? Shechem was strictly a 
town of the Hivites, but as they 
were but a feeble tribe, the term 


Amorite may be used to give 
greater glory te the exploit. In 
chap. xv. 16, the Amorites, literally 
mountaineers, are described as 
owners of the whele country, and 
probably it was a term loosely ap- 
plied te all the inhabitants of the 
uplands, though eccasionally used 
with a more definite meaning 
(chap. xv. 21). As Jacob so 
strongly condemns the conduct of 
Simeon and Levi (chap. xlix. 5—7), 
he can scarcely refer to their ex- 
ploit, and therefore commentators 
generally supposed that he used 
the words prophetically, meaning, 
<‘which my descendants will, cen- 
turies hence, conquer for them- 
selves with their swerds and bows.” _ 
But this is to take the words of 

Holy Scripture in a non-natural 
sense. Jacob was the owner of a 
strip of this “shoulder land” ina 
way in which he was not the 
owner of any other portion of land 
in Canaan, except the cave of 
Machpelah; and we find him send- 
ing his cattle to pasture there 
when he was himself dwelling far 
away (chap. xxxvii. 12). And it 
is quite possible that, after the in- 
human treatment of the Hivites at 
Shechem, the Amorites did gather 
themselves together to avenge the 
wrong, but were deterred by the 
threatening position taken up by 
Jacob, or even repulsed in an 
attack. The latter supposition 
would best harmonise with the fact 
that “a mighty terror fell upon all 
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I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword 
and with my bow. 


GENESIS, XLIX. 


Sons unto him. 


CHAPTER XLIX.— 
And Jacob called unto 
his sons, and said, 


the cities round about” (chap. 
xxxv. 6), and also with the exultant 
spirit in which Jacob, a_ pre- 
eminently peaceful and timid man, 
here alludes to the one military 
exploit of his life. 


XLIX. 


Tue Buessinc oF THE TWELVE 
TRIBES. 


Q) That which shall befall 
you.—This dying song of Jacob 
has been regarded alike by Jews 
and Christians as a prophetic hymn 
spoken by the patriarch under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. By 
many modern commentators, how- 
ever, it has been placed in David’s 
time, and even ascribed to Nathan, 
partly on the ground that it is too 
spirited to have been the composi- 
tion of one lying in the last de- 
cripitude of old age, but chiefly 
because, in the description given of 
Judah, it is supposed to refer to 
the elevation of David to the royal 
dignity. Butifit was thus written 
by a member of David’s court, we 
should reasonably expect an exact 
knowledge of the state of things in 
David’s time. For this, in fact, is 
the argument upon which these 
critics depend, that the internal 
evidence shows that it belongs to 
David’s reign, Now, so far is this 
from being true, that not only is 
the whole exceedingly general, 
containing scarcely more than 
faint and dim hopes and anticipa- 
tions, but, except in the matter of 
Judah’s pre-eminence, there is no 
knowledge whatsoever of the ar- 


rangements of Dayid’s time. Thus, 
for instance, there is no word 
about Levi’s priestly functions, 
and his dispersion in Israel is des- 
cribed as a punishment, and put 
upon exactly the same level as that 
of Simeon. It is said in answer 
that it was David who established 
the priesthood, and set the Levites 
apart for their duties. If so, this 
was the very reason why Nathan, 
a seer of his court should have put 
into Jacob’s mouth some illusion 
to so important an event, in order 
to justify so strong a proceeding as 
the depriving of a tribe of its lands 
and political importance, the seizure 
of towns in every other tribe for 
the abode of its members, and the 
bestowal upon them of priestly 
functions. If, however, David, by 
an act of despotic power, was able 
to effect so violent a subversion of 
all tribal rights, it is strange that 
no reference is ever made to it: 
and, moreover, both the Pentateuch 
and the Books of Joshua (chaps. iii. 
3; vil. 33, &e.), of Judges (chap. 
xvii. 9—18), and of Samuel (1 Sam. 
ii, 13, 27, 28; vi. 15, &c.) must be 
of a date so modern as for all re- 
membrance of David’s act to have 
passed away, and for the national 
traditions to have created for them- 
selves a setting modelled upon a 
state of things that never existed, 
and which was contradictory to the 
most glorious age of the nation’s 
history. But national traditions 
precede the historical period of a 
people’s annals, and from the time’ 
of David’s careful records of all 
events in Judah and Israel werd 
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Gather yourselves to- ® Reuben, thou art my 
gether, that I may tell you 1 ne», | firstborn, my might, and 
that which shall befall you) inou |the beginning of my 
in the last days. Gather) ““ strength, the excellency of 
yourselves together, and! ,. | dignity, and the excellency 
hear, ye sons of Jacob; ~j |of power: “unstable ag 
and hearken unto Israel; 1 | water, !thou shalt not ex. 

cel; because thou “wentest 


your father. 


kept, and the history of Judah and 
Israel was one of the chief sub- 
jects of instruction given to the 
youth of the nation in the prophetic 
schools. But let us take another 
instance. At the settlement of the 
tribes in Canaan, it was Asher, not 
Zebulun, to which the sea-coast 
upon the north fell by lot; south 
of Asher was the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, and south of this was 
Dan. (Comp. Judges v. 17.) Ze- 
bulun was an inland tribe, and did 
not “dwell at the haven of the 
sea.” It is unnecessary to con- 
tinue this examination, but gene- 
rally we may affirm that the sole 
argument for Jacob’s blessing 
having been written in historic 
times is the position given to 
Judah. Everything besides nega- 
tives this view; and we may 
reasonably ascribe the high rank of 
Judah to the fact that after the 
setting aside of Reuben, Simeon, 
and Levi, he became the firstborn, 

In the last days.—Heb., in the 
after part of days. The phrase is 
often opposed to the beginning of 
days,” and is constantly used of the 
times of the Messiah. Here these 
“after days” apparently commence 
with the conquest of Canaan, but 
look onward to the advent of 
Christ. 

@) The beginning of my 
strength.—Im chap. xxxv. 18, 

27 


the word oni means “my sorrow,” 
and it is so translated here by the 
Vulg. Aquila, and Symmachus. 
But in this verse Jacob magnifies 
the prerogatives of the firstborn, 
and our version is undoubtedly 
right in deriving oni from a 
different and not uncommon word 
signifying strength. It occurs in 
Deut. xxi. 17; Job. xl. 16; Pss. 
lxxviii. 51, ev. 36, &e. 

The excellency ...— We 
must here supply, ‘‘ And therefore 
to thee as the firstborn belonged,” 
first, the excellency of dignity, that is, 
the priesthood ; and secondly, the ex- 
cellency of power, that is, the kingly 
office. As a matter of history, no 
king, judge, or prophet is recorded 
as having sprung from the tribe of 
Reuben. 

4) Unstable.—This translation 
is shown to beright by the use of 
the word in Judges ix. 4; Zeph. 
iii. 4, in both which places it is 
translated light. Out of this sense 
of lightness and frivolity naturally 
arose the meaning which the word 
has in Syriac of wantonness. _ In 
Arabic it means boastful, another 
side of feebleness. With this sense 
the comparison with water well 
agrees; for it is its nature to seek 
a dull level, and while yielding to 
every impression to retain none. 
The other meaning given to it by 
many able critics is “ boiling over 
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up to thy father’s bed ;|' 7,77" | tions. ©O my soul, come 
then defiledst thou it: 'he| “%"*| not thou into their secret ; 


went up to my couch. . their unto their assembly, mine 

©Simeon and Levi are| are. | honour, be not thou uni- 
brethren ; ?instruments of | oxsor | ted: for in their anger 
cruelty are in their habita-| tence. | they slew a man, and in 


like water,’ a description of the 
unrestrained violence of Reuben’s 
passions. 

Thou shall not excel.—That 
is, thou shalt not have that ex- 
cellency which was thine by right 
of birth. 

@) Simeon and Levi are 
brethren. — That is, they are 
alike in character and disposition. 
Despising the feeble Reuben, they 
seem to have been close friends and 
allies, and probably tried to exer- 
cise a tyrannical authority over 
their younger brethren, Judah 
being the only one near them in 
age. 

Their habitations. — This 
translation is universally aban- 
doned, but there is much difference 
of opinion as to the real meaning 
of the word. The most probable 
explanation is that given by Jerome 
and Rashi, who render it swords. 
Apparently it is the Greek word 
machaera, a knife; and as neither 
the Hebrews nor the Canaanites 
were metallurgists, such articles 
were imported by merchants from 
Ionia. Long before the days of 
Jacob, caravans of traders traversed 
the whole country, and the goods 
which they brought would carry 
with them their own foreign names. 
The sentence, therefore, should be 
translated, ‘‘ weapons of violence 
are their knives.” The ather 
meaning given by some competent 
critics, namely, compacts, if the 
word could be formed at all from 


the supposed root, would mean 
marricge contracts, and this gives 
no intelligible sense. 

(9) Their secret.—The word 
séd used here is literally the little 
carpet, or cushion, upon which an 
Oriental sits. Consequently, for 
two persons to sit upon the same 
carpet marks a high degree of 
friendship and familiarity. It 
would therefore be more exactly 
translated alliance, or intimacy. 

Unto their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united.— 
For assembly (Heb. congregation), 
see chaps. xxviii. 3, xxxv.1l. It 
means here their union, or con- 
federacy. In the first clause Jacob 
bids his sow, his true self, not to 
enter their alliance; here, after 
the manner of the parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry, he intensifies the 
meaning. For by mine honour, he 
signifies all that gave him dignity 
and worth in the sight of God and 
man. And this nobleness would 
be degraded and lost by union with 
men banded together for evil. 

In their self-will they 
digged down a wall.—Self-will 
is worse than anger, and signifies 
that arrogant temper which leads 
on to wanton cruelty. The last 
words mean, they houghed an ox. 
The Vulg. and Syriac took it as 
our version does, and understood 
it of making a breach in the walls 
of Shechem; but they had a 
different reading, shwr, whereas 
the word in the Hebrew is shor, 
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their selfwill they 'digged 
down a wall. Cursed be 
their anger, for %& was 
fierce; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel: I will 
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r, 
hough- 
ed oxen. 


the Twelve Tribes. 


divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel. 
©Judah, thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall 
praise: thy hand shall be 


a 


an ox, and it is so rendered by the 
LXX. The ox was in old times 
the symbol of majesty, and thus 
bulls are put for princes in Pss. 
xxii. 12, lxviii. 30. Thus, then, 
the meaning is, “in their anger at 
the wrong done to their sister they 
slew Hamor, prince of Shechem, 
with his people; and from wanton 
cruelty, without any just cause for 
indignation, they hamstrung the 
noblest of their brethren, not kill- 
ing Joseph outright, but disabling 
him by selling him into slavery, 
_ that he might there perish.” 

) Cursed ...—Jacob con- 
demns Simeon and Levi, not be- 
cause they were angry, but because 
they vented their anger ina per- 
fidious and violent manner. ‘The 
next sentence literally is, And their 
raye, for it was hard. The indigna- 
tion at Joseph’s dreams, told them 
by him innocently, led them to an 
act harsh and inhuman (see chap. 
xlii. 21.) 

I will divide them ... 
This prediction was equally fulfilled 
in the fact that neither of the tribes 
of Simeon and Levi possessed any 
political importance in Israel. The 
brothers had banded together to 
oppress their kindred; their de- 
scendants were powerless. But in 
every other respect the fulfilment 
was utterly diverse. Inthe wilder- 
ness the Simeonites dwindled from 
59,300 to 22,200 men (Num. i. 23, 
xxvi. 14); and after the conquest 
of Canaan, were so feeble as to 
have only fifteen towns assigned 


them, scattered about in the terri- 
tory of Judah. And there they 
melted away, being either absorbed 
into the tribe among whom they 
dwelt, or withdrawing to wander 
as nomads in the wilderness of 
Paran. In Levi’s case the curse 
was changed into a blessing by the 
faithfulness of the tribe upon a 
very trying occasion (Exod. xxxii. 
26—28) ; and we learn from it the 
great lesson that the Divine re- 
wards and punishments, even when 
specified in prophecy, are neverthe- 
less conditional upon human con- 
duct. Of this diversity of fulfil- 
ment there is not the slightest 
indication in Jacob’s blessing, 
while in that of Moses the lot of 
Levi is described in terms of the 
highest praise, and that of Simeon 
is passed over in inglorious silence. 

8) Judah, thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall 
praise.—Judah had received his 
name, Praise, because at his birth 
Leah had praised Jehovah (chap. 
xxix. 85). It is now to have 
another justification in the noble 
history of his race, which, taking 
the foremost place by reason of the 
disqualification of Reuben, Simeon, 
and Levi, finally was destined to 
win freedom and empire for Israel. 
We have seen that “the excel- 
lency of power” ought to have 
belonged to Reuben; it now falls 
to Judah’s lot, is to be attained 
by exploits that shall deserve the 
praise of all the tribes, and is to be 
exercised over not only the de- 
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in the neck of thine ene- 
mies ; thy father’s children 
shall bow down _ before 
thee. Judah zs a lion’s 
whelp: from the prey, my 
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son, thou art gone up: he 
stooped down, he couched 
as a lion, and as an old 
lion ; who shall rouse him 
up? ©The sceptre shall 


scendants of Leah, but all Jacob’s 
children. 

®) Judah is a lion’s whelp. 
—We have seen that the sons of 
Jacob had each his signet, and that 
Judah’s was so large as to be worn 
by him attached to a cord fastened 
round his neck (chap. xxxviii. 18). 
Probably his emblem was a lion; 
that of Zebulun a ship; that of 
Issachar an ass; that of Dan an 
adder, and soon. Using then his 
self-chosen emblem, Jacob com- 
pares him, first, to a “lion’s 
whelp,”’ full of activity and enter- 
prise, and which, after feasting 
upon its prey, goes wp to its moun- 
tain lair, calm and fearless in the 
consciousness of its strength. But 
as Judah is a young lon in his 
activity and fearlessness, so is he 
“a lion” full-grown and majestic 
in his repose, which Jacob’s words 
literally describe. For the “ stoop- 
ing down” is the bending of the 
limbs together before the lion 
couches, that is, lies down in his 
den. 

As an old lion.—Heb., as a 
lioness, the female being said to be 
more fierce than the male, and to 
resent more angrily any disturb- 
ance of its rest. 

@) The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah.—Heb., « 
sceptre. The staff, adorned with 
carvings, and handed down from 
father to son, soon became the 
emblem of authority (see Note on 
chap. xxxvili. 18). It probably 
indicates here tribal rather than 


royal rank, and means that Judah 
would continue, until the time in- 
dicated, to be a self-governed and 
legally-constituted tribe. 

Nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet.—Most modern 
critics translate ruder’s staff, but 
“lawgiver ’ has the support of all 
the ancient versions, the Targums 
paraphrasing it by scribe, and the 
Syriac in a similar way by ea- 
pounder—i.e., of the law.  Ruler’s 
staff has the parallelism in its 
favour, but the ancient versions 
must not be lightly disregarded, 
and, besides, everywhere else the 
word means law-giver (see Deut. 
xxxili, 21; Judges v. 14; Isa. 
xxxill. 22). “ From between his 
feet ’’ means, “from among his 
descendants.” The Targum of 
Onkelos renders, “from his child- 
ren’s children.”’ 

Until Shiloh come.—Many 
modern critics translate, ‘ until he 
come to Shiloh,’”’ but this is to be 
rejected, first, as being contrary to 
all the ancient versions: and, 
secondly, as turning sense into 
nonsense. The town of Shiloh 
was in the tribe of Ephraim, and 
we know of no way in which Judah 
ever went thither. The ark was 
for a time at Shiloh, but the place 
lost all importance and sank into 
utter obscurity after its destruc- 
tion by the Philistines, long before 
Judah took the leading part in the 
commonwealth of Israel. 

Shiloh.—There are several in- 
terpretations of this word, depend- 
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not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from be- 
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tween his feet, until Shiloh 
come ; and unto him shall 


ing upon different ways of spelling 
it. First, Jerome, in the Vulg., 
translates it, ‘‘He who shall be 
sent.” He read, therefore, Shalw’ch, 
which differs from the reading in 
the Hebrew text by omitting the 
yod, and putting the guttural m for 
h (Heb., 7) as the final letter. We 
have, secondly, Shiloh, the reading 
of the present Hebrew text. This 
would mean, Peaceful, or Peace- 
maker, and agrees with the title 
given to the Messiah by Isaiah 
(chap. ix. 6). But, thirdly, all the 
versions excepting the Vulg. read 
Sheloh, Thus the LXX. has, “ He 
for whom it is laid up ” (or, accord- 
ing to other MSS., “the things 
laid up for him.”’). With the 
' former reading, Aquila and Sym- 
machus agree; with the latter, 
Theodotion, Epiphanius, and others, 
showing that Sheloh was the read- 
ing in the centuries immediately 
after the Nativity of our Lord. 
The Samaritan transcript of the 
Hebrew text into Samaritan letters 
reads Sheloh, and the translation 
into Aramaic treats the word as a 
proper name, and renders, “ Until 
Sheloh come.” Onkelos boldly 
paraphrases, ‘‘ Until Messiah come, 
whose is the kingdom;” and, 
finally, the Syriac has, “ Until 
he come, whose it is.” There is 
thus overwhelming evidence in 
favour of the reading Sheloh, and 
to this we must add that Sheloh is 
the reading even of several Hebrew 
MSS. We may, in fact, sum up 
the evidence by saying that the 
reading Shiloh, even inthe Hebrew 
text, has only modern authority in 
its favour, and that all ancient 
authorities are in favour of She- 


loh; for even Jerome omits the 
yod, though he changes the aspi- 
rate at the end into a guttural. 

Sheloh literally means, Whose it 
is, and is an Aramaic form, such 
as that in chap. vi. 3, where we 
have observed that these Arama- 
isms are a proof either of extreme 
antiquity, or of a very late date. 
We find another in Judges v. 7, in 
the song of Deborah, confessedly a 
very ancient composition; and the 
form is quite in its place here in 
the elevated phraseology of this 
blessing, and in the mouth of 
Jacob, who had lived so long in a 
land where an Aramaic dialect was 
spoken. 

‘Finally, Ezekiel, chap. xxi. 27 
(Heb., 32), quotes Jacob’s words, 
using however the Hebrew idiom, 
“Until he come, whose is the 
right.” AndSt. Paul (Gal. iii. 19) 
reters to it in the words, “ Until 
the seed come to whom it is pro- 
mised,’? where the latter words 
seem to be a free rendering of the 
phrase in the LXX., “ for whom it 
is laid up.” 

The passage has always been 
regarded as Messianic, not merely 
by Christians, but by the Jews, 
all whose ancient writers, includ- 
ing the Talmud, explain the name 
Shiloh, or Sheloh, of the Messiah. 
But the Targum of Onkelos would 
of itself be a sufficient proof, as we 
have there not the opinions or 
knowledge of one man, but the 
traditional explanation of the Pen- 
tateuch, handed down orally from 
the time of Ezra, and committed 
to writing probably in the first 
century of the Christian era, The 
objection has, indeed, been made 
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the gathering of the people 
be. ©) Binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass’s 
colt unto the choice vine ; 
he washed his garments in 
wine, and his clothes in 
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the blood of grapes : © his 
eyes shall be red with wine, 
and his teeth white with 
milk. 

28) Zebulun shall dwell 
at the haven of the sea; 


in modern times that the patri- 
archs had no Messianic expecta- 
tions. With those who believe in 
prophecy such an objection can 
have no weight; but independently 
of this, the promise made to Abra- 
ham, and solemnly confirmed to 
Jacob, that in his seed all the 
kindreds of the earth should be 
blessed, was pre-eminently Messi- 
anic: as was also the name Je- 
hovah; for that name was the 
embodiment of the promise made 
to Eve, and beginning with her 
cry of hope that she had gotten 
the Coming One, had become by 
the time of Enoch the symbol of 
the expectation of mankind that 
God would appear on earth in 
human nature to save them. 

Unto him shall the gather- 
ing of the people be.— The 
word used here is rare, and the 
translation ‘gathering’ was a 
guess of Rashi. Really it means 
obedience, as is proved by the one 
other place where it occurs (Proy. 
xxx. 17). For ‘“ people” the Heb. 
has peoples. Not Israel only, “ the 
people,” but all nations are to 
obey Him “ whose is the kingdom.” 
This is the rendering of Onkelos, 
‘and him shall the peoples obey ;” 
and of the Samaritan Version, 
‘and at his hand shall the peoples 
be led.” The LXX., Syriac, and 
Vulg. agree in rendering, “ and he 
shall be the expectation of the 
nations.” 

@) Bindinsehisefoal vac. 


Sul. 


Having declared the spiritual pre- 
rogative of Judah, the patriarch 
now foretells that his land would 
be so rich in vineyards that the 
traveller would tie his ass to the 
vine, as the tree abundant every- 
where. 

Choice vine is, literally, the 
vine of Sorek, a kind much valued, 
as bearing a purple berry, small 
but luscious, and destitute of stones. 
The abundance of grapes is next 
hyperbolically described as so great 
that their juice would be used like 
water for the commonest purposes. 

Blood of grapes especially 
refers to the juice of the red kinds, 
which were more valued in the 
East than white. 

(@) His eyes shall be red 
with wine.—The word rendered 
red occurs only here, and is ren- 
dered in the Versions, bright, 
sparkling, and in the Vulg., beauti- 
They also give the word 
rendered in our Version with a 
comparative force, which seems 
to be right: ‘“ His eyes shall be 
brighter than wine, and his teeth 
whiter than milk.”” The words do 
not refer to Judah’s person, but 
describe the prosperity of his de- 
scendants, whose temporal welfare 
will show itself in their bright and 
healthy countenances, 

(3) Gebulun . . .—‘‘Sea” is 
plural in the Heb., and is rightly 
so rendered in the Syriac. The 
territory of the tribe lay upon the 
inland sea of Gennesaret, but did 
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and he shall be for an haven 
of ships; and his border 
shall be unto Zidon. 
“ Issachar is a strong 
ass couching down between 
two burdens: and he 
saw that rest was good, 


Pox REX, 


the Twelve Tribes, 


and the land that 7 was 
pleasant ; and bowed his 
shoulder to bear, and be- 
came a servant unto tri- 
bute. 

) Dan shall judge his 
people, as one of the tribes 


not extend to the shore of the 
Mediterranean. We do not know 
of any literal fulfilment of the pre- 
diction, but Moses also speaks of 
Zebulun and Issachar as tribes 
that would ‘“ suck of the abundance 
of the seas.” It is very possible 
that, living in the neighbourhood 
of the Phoenicians, they took part 
in maritime pursuits; and thus the 
general meaning of the blessing 
may be that Zebulun would be a 
tribe, not of agriculturists but of 
traders. It is alsoremarkable that 
Tyre, which was much nearer the 
tribe of Zebulun, and was the lead- 
ing city in David’s time, is not 
mentioned, but only the more 
ancient town of Sidon. 

(4) Issachar.—The descrip- 
tion of Issachar’s lot is derived 
partly from the cognizance he had 
chosen for his signet, and partly 
from his personal character. He 
had taken for his symbol the ass— 
a very noble, active, spirited, and 
enduring animalin the East. (See 
chap. xvi. 12, where Ishmael is 
compared to the wild ass, which 
adds to these qualities the love of 
freedom.) His real character was 
slothful, inactive, and common- 
place. Jacob therefore likens him 
to a “strong ass; Heb., an ass of 
bone, that is, one coarsely bred, as 
animals of high parentage have 
small bones. He is thus fit only 
to be a drudge, and’ with the lazi- 


ness of a cart-horse lies down 
“between two burdens.’ ‘The 
word occurs again in Judges v. 16, 
and is-there more correctly ren- 
dered sheepfolds. More exactly it 
means the pens in which the cattle 
were folded during the nights of 
summer; and it is in the dual 
form, because these pens were 
divided into two parts for the 
larger and smaller cattle. Thus 
Issachar, stretched at ease between 
his cattle-pens, gives us the idea 
of a tribe occupied with pastoral 
pursuits, and destitute of all higher 
aspirations. 

>) A servant unto tribute. 
—Heb., taskwork. It means ser- 
vice paid in actual labour, such as 
was exacted by Solomon of the 
descendants of the Canaanites (1 
Kings ix. 21, where the phrase 
used here is translated “‘a tribute 
of bondservice;’? and 2 Chron. 
vili. 8). Inthe Middle Ages this 
forced labour — called ‘‘ service 
without wages” in Jer. xxi. 13 
—was one of the wrongs most 
deeply felt by the peasantry, as 
they had to neglect their own 
plots of ground to labour for their 
seieneurs. ‘The picture, then, is 
that of a race settled in a rich 
agricultural country, and content 
to endure a great deal of injustice 
because their condition as a whole 
was prosperous. 

a6, 17) Dan. 


In passing on to 
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of Israel. ©? Dan shall be overcome him: but he shall 
a serpent by the way, ‘an overcome at the last. 
adder in the path, that] . °° Out of Asher his bread 


biteth the horse heels, so |! Be | shall be fat, and he shall 
that his rider shall fall| 277% | yield royal dainties. 


backward. “® I have waited @) Naphtali is a hind 
for thy salvation, O Lorp. let loose: he giveth goodly 
4) Gad, a troop shall words. 


the sons of the handmaids it was| mind of the patriarch back to the 
necessary to assure them of an inde- | fall of man, and the promise made 
pendent rank among their brethren. | to Eve. And thus itis a profession 
The four tribes descended from | of faith, naturally called out by this 
them did always hold an inferior | chain of ideas, in the advent in due 
position, but Jacob by his words to | time of the promised Deliverer, and 
Dan prevented their ever becoming | of which the accomplishment had 
subject states. Playing, then, upon | become united in thought with the 
the name Dan (a judge), he says | name of Jehovah. 
that he shall judge his people asa| (%) Gad.—The word Gad, as we 
distinct and separate tribe, possessed | have seen (chap. xxx. 11), means 
of all those rights of self-govern- | good fortune, but Jacob connects it 
ment and tribal independence which | with the root gadad, ‘to gather in 
this rank implied. It seems also | troops.” ~ Thus, then, ‘A troop,” 
that Dan’s symbol was a serpent,|}or “throng of plunderers shall 
and from this Jacob prophesies that | throng upon him, but he shall 
though too weak a tribe to take the | throng upon their heel.” Settling 
foremost place in war, yet that Dan | upon the east of the Jordan he 
should not be without military im- | shall be exposed to many a sudden 
portance; and this was especially | incursion of plunderers, but, though 
the case in the days of Samson.| ever unready, he shall gather his 
The word rendered adder is more | forces and repel them, and follow 
exactly the arrow-snake, which lies | with avenging energy upon their 
in wait in the ‘‘path,” a narrow | rear. 
track, and springs upon its prey as| (°°) Asher.—The territory of 
it passes. A horse bitten in this|this tribe, extending along the 
way would rear and throwits rider, | coast from Mount Carmel to 
who would then be in the power of | Lebanon, was very productive. 
his assailant. Zebulun, the trading tribe, could 
(8) I have waited for thy | reach the sea only through their 
salvation, O Lord (Jehovah).— | possessions. 
Among the many explanations} (@) NaphtaliiGad had been 
hazarded of this ejaculation the | described as*moving slowly in war, 
most probable is that given in the|and allowing himself to be sur- 
Speakers Commentary, that the | prised by hordes of plunderers, 
thought of the serpent wounding | whom, nevertheless, assoonas he has 
his prey in the heel carried the | collected his forces, he repels and 
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©) Joseph is a fruitful 
bough, 
bough by a well; whose 
‘branches run over the 
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even a fruitful |1 Heb. 
daugh- 


ters. 


the Twelve Tribes. 


wall: “the archers have 
sorely grieved him, and 
shot at him, and hated 
him: “ but his bow abode 


pursues with vigour. Naphtali, on 
the contrary, is light and active, 
moving rapidly like “a hind let 
loose ;” or, literally, sent forth, like 
the scoutsor van of anarmy. And 
thus he brings back “ goodly words” 
—Heb., words of pleaswre—that is, 
trustworthy intelligence to guide 
the army in its motions. Another 
translation has been proposed, 
which has the support of the 
LXX.: ‘“Naphtali is a spreading 
terebinth, which shoots forth goodly 
branches.”’ It retains the conso- 
nants of the Hebrew text, but gives 
_ them different vowels. 


(26) Joseph.—The blessing 
of Joseph is, in many particulars, 
the most remarkable of them all. 
Jacob throughout it seems strug- 
gling with himself, and anxious to 
bestow more than was in his power. 
Joseph was his dearest son, the 
child of his chief and most beloved 
wife; he was, too, the saviour of 
Israel’s family, and the actual 
ruler of Egypt; and his father had 
even bestowed upon him the portion 
of the first-born in giving him two 
tribes, and to the rest but one. 
Nevertheless, he cannot bestow 
upon himthe sovereignty. Inclear 
terms he had described Judah as 
the lion, whose lordly strength 
should give Israel victory and do- 
minion, and the sceptre must re- 
main his until He whose right it is 
to rule should come. And thus 
Jacob magnifies again and again, 
but in obscure terms, his blessing 
upon Joseph, which, when analysed, 


amounts simply to excessive fruit- 
fulness, with no Messianic or 
spiritual prerogative. Beginning 
with this, Jacob next dwells upon 
Joseph’s trials, and upon the manli- 
ness with which he had borne and 
overcome them ; and then magnifies 
the blessedness of the earthly lot of 
his race, won for them by the 
personal worth of Joseph, with a 
description of which Jacob ends his 
words. 


(2) A firuitful bough.—Liter- 
ally the words are, “Son of a fruit- 
ful tree is Joseph ; son of a fruitful 
tree by a fountain: the daughters 
spread over the wall.’ That is, 
Joseph is like a fruitful tree planted 
near a fountain of living water, 
and of which the branches, or suck- 
ers, springing from it overtop the 
wall built round the spring for its 
protection. This fruitfulness of 
Joseph was shown by the vast 
number of his descendants. 

(8) The archers.—Naturally 
Jacob next describes the sorrows of 
Joseph’s youth, but in poetical 
terms, so as not to wound the feel- 
ings of his brethren, or rouse up 
thoughts of vengeance in Joseph’s 
own mind. Thus he compares him 
to a warrior, too mighty for his 
enemies to close with in open con- 
flict, but whom they harass from a 
distance. ‘ Hated him” would be 
better translated, /aid snares for him, 
were guilty of treachery and deceit, 

4) His bow abode in 
strength.—The word for strength 
is highly poetical. It means that 
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in strength, and the arms 
of his hands were made 
strong by the hands of the 
mighty God of Jacob; 
(from thence zs the shep- 
herd, the stone of Israel :) 
even by the God of thy 
father, who shall help thee; 
and by the Almighty, who 
shall bless thee with bless- 
ings of heaven above, bless- 
ings of the deep that heth 


which goes on for ever, like the 
flowing streams or the eternal hills. 
In spite of all the machinations of 
his enemies, the bow of Joseph 
remained constant and enduring in 
its might. 

Were made strong.—The 
Hebrew word is difficult, but more 
probably means, were pliant, supple, 
such as the arms of an archer ought 
to be. 

From thence is the shep- 
herd, the stone of Israel.—The 
Jewish commentators understand 
“from thence” of Joseph, who had 
become the ruler and protector of 
Israel. But “from thence” an- 
swers in the parallelism to from 
the hands of. Fully it would be, 
From thence where dwells the Shep- 
herd, &c., that is,—Joseph’s tri- 
umph came from God, who is the 
Shepherd (or Ruler) and the Rock 
of Israel. 

5) Even by the God of thy 
father.—In the Hebrew this fol- 
lows directly upon the preceding 
clause: ‘from the Shepherd, the 
Stone of Israel; from the God of 
thy father, who shall help thee; 
and from the Almighty,” &c. 

Blessings of heaven above 
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under, blessings of the 
breasts, and of the womb: 
° the blessings of thy fa- 
ther have prevailed above 
the blessings of my pro- 
genitors unto the utmost 
bound of the everlasting ~ 
hills: they shall be on the 
head of Joseph, and on the 
crown of the head of him 
that was separate from his 
brethren. 


are the rains and dew; those of 
“the deep” beneath are lakes, 
rivers, and springs; and those of 
‘the breasts and womb” mean an 
abundant offspring both of men and 
cattle. (For the opposite curse see 
Hosea ix. 14.) 

C6) The blessings of thy 
father.— As the passage now 
stands, it means that’ the blessings 
which Jacob bestows upon Joseph 
are greater than those which he had 
himself received from his ancestors, 
Abraham and Isaac. This was 
scarcely the case, as the chief 
Spiritual blessing was bestowed 
upon Judah, while for Joseph there 
was only earthly prosperity. For 
this reason most modern commen- 
tators adopt the reading of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, supported 
by the Samaritan Targum and the 
LXX., ‘‘ The blessings of thy father 
are mightier than the blessings of 
the ancient mountains, than the 
desire (or beauty) of the everlasting 
hills.” Not only is the parallelism 
of the poetry thus preserved, but 
the rendering is easy and natural, 
while the other translation is full 
of difficulties, especially as to the 
words, “‘ my progenitors,” and “ the 
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©? Benjamin shall ravin 
as a wolf: in the morning 
he shall devour the prey, 
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fathers in the cave that zs 
in the field of Ephron the 
Hittite, © in the cave that 


and at night he shall divide is in the field of Machpe- 
the spoil. ach.4z, | #h, which ¢s before Mamre, 

“S All these are the| » |/in the land of Canaan, 
twelve tribes of Israel: ’which Abraham bought 
and this is i that their with the field of Ephron 
father spake unto them, the Hittite for a possession 
and blessed them; every of a buryingplace. © There 
one according to his bless- |» ch.2a. | they buried Abraham and 
ing he blessed them.| “ Sarah his wife ; there they 
™ And he charged them, buried Isaac and Rebekah 
and said unto them, I am his wife; and there I 
to be gathered unto my buried Leah. © The pur- 


people: “bury me with my 


chase of the field and of 


utmost bound.” The sense thus 
given to them cannot be obtained 
by any ordinary philological pro- 
cess. 

Him that was separate 
from his brethren. — This 
scarcely gives the force of the 
verb, which means, set apart, con- 
secrated. Hence the Vulg. renders 
“ Nazarite,”’ the Hebrew word be- 
ing nezir. The Syriac and Samari- 
tan Targum translate, “him that is 
the crown of his brethren;’’ and 
the LXX., “him who was the 
leader of his brethren.” Many 
see in this an allusion to the 
sovereignty over the ten tribes 
being finally attained to by 
~Ephraim, but probably the mean- 
ing is that Joseph was the noblest 
and highest in rank among Jacob’s 
children. 

7) Benjamin.—With this de- 
scription of their ancestor agrees 
the character of his race, which 
was the most spirited and warlike 
of all the tribes of Israel. 


It would be interesting to com- 
pare the notices of the several 
tribes in the subsequent history 
with Jacob’s blessing of their pro- 
genitors, and with that also given 
by Moses. The fathers, moreover, 
found in the words of the patriarch 
faint foreshadowing’ of the spiritual 
truths of Christianity. But such 
discussions exceed the limits of a 
commentary, and it has seemed best 
to give only the primary explana- 
tion of Jacob’s words,.in accord- 
ance, as far as possible, with the 
standpoint of the patriarch him- 
self, 

(8) These are the twelve 
tribes.—As we have seen in the 
case of Dan, Jacob had the further 
object of forming his descendants 
into twelve separate communities, 
which were, like the States in 
America, each to be independent, 
and have its own tribal govern- 
ment. From this position Levi 
naturally was excluded, when se- 
lected for the priesthood, and room 
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the cave that zs therein 
was from the children of 
Heth. 

(33) And when Jacob had 
made an end of command- 
ing his sons, he gathered 
up his feet into the bed, 
and yielded up the ghost, 
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Jacob. 


and was gathered unto his 
people. 


CHAPTER L,—® And 
Joseph fell upon his fa- 
ther’s face, and wept upon 
him, and kissed him. 
® And Joseph commanded 


was thus made for the bestowal of 
two of these communities upon the 
descendants of Joseph. Only in 
case of war they were to combine 
under the chieftainship of Judah. 
In the Book of Judges, however, 
we find the tribes as separate in 
matters of war as of peace, and by 
the time of Saul the need of a 
closer union had been felt, and 
tribal independencehad been found 
to lead only to anarchy. 

(3) He gathered up his feet 
into the bed.—This seems to in- 
dicate that the events recorded in 
chaps. xlviii. and xhlx. all took 
place at the same time. In chap. 
xlvili. 2 we read that Jacob 
strengthened himself for this great 
final effort, seating himself upon 
the bed and placing his feet upon 
the ground. (See verse 12.) And 
now that all was over, wearied with 
what must have sorely exercised 
both his feelings and his physical 
powers, he gathered himself to- 
gether upon the bed, and probably 
soon afterwards peaceably passed 
away to his eternal rest. 


L. 


Buriat or JACOB AND HAPPY OLD 
AGE OF JOSEPH. 


@) The physicians em- 
balmed Israel.—The command 
given first by Jacob to Joseph 


(chap. xlvii. 29, 30), and then 
urged earnestly upon all his sons, 
and with the reminder that the 


|cave of Machpelah had been pur- 


chased and belonged to him by 
right (chap. xlix. 29—32), made 
it specially necessary that the 


| patriarch’s body*should be prepared 


for so longa journey. It was also 
usual at that period to embalm the 
dead; and during the many cen- 
turies while the custom lasted, 
from B.c. 2000 to a.p. 700, it is cal- 
culated that no less than 420,000,000 
bodies were thus preserved. For 
the process, which was very expen- 
sive if done in the best manner, 
see Rawlinson, Egypt, i. 511 ff. 
The embalmers are not generally 
called physicians, but probably what 
is meant is that the embalming of 
Jacob’s body was superintended by 
the physicians attached to Joseph’s 
household. Egypt was famous for 
its physicians, who were in advance 
of those of other countries, and 
were subdivided into classes, which 
had each the charge of some special 
disease. (See Rawlinson as above, 
i. 305 ff.) Maspero thinks that 
their real knowledge was incon- 
siderable, and that there were 
specialists only for the eyes, and 
one or two similar diseases (Hist. 
Ane. 82). Ophthalmia continues 
to be one of the most common 
diseases of Egypt.’ 
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his servants the physicians 
to embalm his fathér : and 
the physicians embalmed 
Israel. © And forty days 
were fulfilled for him; for 
so are fulfilled the days of 
those which are embalmed: 
and the Egyptians 'mourn- 
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1 Heb., 


in Canaan, 


bury me. Now therefore 
let me go up, I pray thee, 
and bury my father, and 
I will come again. © And 
Pharaoh said, Go up, and 
bury thy father, according 
as he made thee swear. 
And Joseph went up 


wept. 
ed for him threescore and| _| to bury his father: and 
ten days. “ And when the with him went up all the 
days of his mourning were servants of Pharaoh, the 
past, Joseph spake unto elders of his house, and all 
‘the house of Pharaoh, say- the elders of the land of 
ing, If now I have found Egypt, “and all the house 
grace in your eyes, speak, |*$2 4” |of Joseph, and his breth- 


I pray you, in the ears of 
Pharaoh, saying, “My 
father made me _ swear, 
saying, Lo, I die: in my 
grave which I have digged 
for me in the land of 
Canaan, there shalt thou 


ren, and his father’s house: 
only their little ones, and 
their flocks, and their herds, 
they left in the land of 
Goshen. And there went 
up with him both chariots 
and horsemen : and it was 


@) Forty days.—Herodotus (ii. 
86) describes the process of em- 
balming as occupying seventy days, 
but he was speaking of what he 
saw at Thebes, whereas Memphis 
was the Egyptian capital in 
Joseph’s time; and the mummies 
of Thebes are, we are told, far 
more perfectly preserved than those 
of Memphis. Diodorus agrees very 
nearly with the periods mentioned 
here, saying (i. 91) that the em- 
balming took somewhat more than 
thirty days, and the mourning for 
a king seventy-two. The usual 
period of mourning among the 
Israelites was thirty days (Num. 
xx. 29; Deut. xxxiv. 8). Probably, 
therefore, the forty days spent in 
the embalming were included in 


the ‘threescore and ten days,” 
during which the Egyptians 
mourned for Jacob. 

(4) Joseph spake unto the 
house of Pharaoh.—It may 
seem at first sight strange that 
Joseph should make his request 
through mediators, but probably 
no one in the attire of mourning 
might enter the royal presence. 
(Comp. Esth. iv. 2.) The dress of 
a mourner was squalid, his beard 
unshorn, his hair in disorder, and 
while these outward signs of grief 
were maintained, he was also ex- 
pected to confine himself to his own 
house. 

(*) A very great company.— 
Heb., camp, the word following 
immediately upon the mention of 
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Joseph mourns 


a very great company. 
a) And they came to the 
threshing-floor of Atad, 
which is beyond Jordan, 
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for his Father. 


and there they mourned 
with a great and very sore 
lamentation: and he made 
a mourning for his father 


the chariots and horsemen which 
went as the escort of the elders. 
These were the chief officers of 
Pharaoh’s household, and also of 
the districts into which Egypt was 
divided, of which each had its 
separate governor, Of the Israel- 
ites only the men of rank, Jacob’s 
own sons, and the officers of his 
house took part in the funeral pro- 
cession, while their little ones— 
Heb., their “ tafs,” translated here 
in the LXX. their clans, and sig- 
nifying the great body of their de- 
pendents — remained with their 
cattle in the land of Goshen. 

@) Threshingfloor of Atad. 
—Atad means “a thorn-bush,” the 
rhamnus paliurus of Linneeus, trans- 
lated “ bramble” in Judges ix. 14. 
As agriculture was only beginning 
to be practised in Canaan, this 
threshingfloor would be common 
property, situated in some place 
easy of access, and probably a 
village would grow up near it. 

Beyond Jordan.—Itis disputed 
whether this means on the east or 
on the west of the Jordan. It is 
certain that the route taken by 
Joseph lay to the east of the Dead 
Sea; for Goren-Atad is placed by 
Jerome at Beth-Hoglah, which lay 
between the Jordan and Jericho, 
and Joseph could have gone thither 
only by travelling through the 
territories of Moab and Ammon. 
This may seem a long detour, but, 
as may be seen in the Excursus on 
the Expedition of Chedorlaomer, 
the route through the wilderness 
of Judah was very difficult ; and 
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though the western shore of the 
Dead Sea was practicable as far as 
Engedi, it was necessary there. to 
ascend a mountain-path so steep 
that a few Amorites might have 
guarded it against any number of 
invaders; and probably it was ab- 
solutely impracticable for chariots, 


It would have been easy, however, 


to reach Hebron through the 
Philistine country; but it is re- 
markable that we find hostilities 
going on between the descendants 
of Joseph and the Philistines (1 
Chron. vii. 21); and if raids were 
of common occurrence between 
the Semitic clans in Goshen and 
the Philistines, Joseph would not 
expose his father’s remains to the 
danger of an attack. Possibly 
they may even have refused their 
consent, and hence the attack upon 
them by Ephraim’s sons. On the 
other hand, the sons of Esau would 
show great respect to the body of 
their uncle — (Jewish tradition 
makes even the sons of Ishmael 
and of Keturah take part in the 
mourning) — and moreover they 
had not yet attained to any great 
power; and we gather from Esau’s 
march through the lands on the 
west of the Dead Sea (chap. xxxii. 
6) that the natives there were too 
few and feeble to resist the chariots 
and horsemen which formed the es- 
cort. While therefore ‘‘beyond Jor- 
dan,” would naturally mean “on the 
east of Jordan,” it may here express 
the fact that Joseph had just crossed 
the Jordan when the lamentation 
was made. The only other tenable 


Joseph's Brethren ask 


seven days. © And when 
the inhabitants of the land, 
the Canaanites, saw the 
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L. Forgiveness of him. 
up with him to bury his 
father, after he had buried 
his father. 


. : 1 That 
mourning in the floor of} is,7re| © And when Joseph’s 
Atad, they said, This is a] tw |brethren saw that their 
grievous mourning to the| #ovp- | father was dead, they said, 


wherefore the 
it was called 
which is 
a2) And 


Egyptians : 
name of 

1 A bel-mizraim, 
beyond Jordan. 


his sons did unto him ac- a Acts 


cording as he commanded 
them: for “his sons 
carried him into the land 
of Canaan, and buried him 


in the cave of the field of |» ch. 28. 


Machpelah, which Abra- 
ham ’bought with the field 
_ for a possession of a bury- 
ingplace of Ephron the 
Hittite, before 
“) And Joseph returned 
into Egypt, he, and his 
brethren, and all that went 


explanation is that Goren-Atad was 
really on the eastern bank of the 
Jordan, and that though Beth- 
Hoglah was the nearest village, the 
two were not identical. It would 
be natural to make the solemn 
seven days’ mourning, either when 
just about to enter the Canaanite 
territory or at the tomb. 

(1) Abel-mizraim.—There is 
here an example of that play upon 
words that is always dear to Orien- 
tals. The word for “mourning” 


is ébel, while abel means a meadow, | p 


and is often found prefixed to the 
* names of towns. When the Ver- 
sions were made no vowel points 


Mamre. |2 Heb., 
charged. 


Joseph will peradventure 
hate us, and will certainly 
requite us all the evil 
which we did unto him. 
“) And they ?sent a mes- 
senger unto Joseph, say- 
ing, Thy father did com- 
mand before he died, say- 
ing, “So shall ye say unto 
Joseph, Forgive, I pray 
thee now, the trespass of 
thy brethren, and _ their 
sin; for they did unto 
thee evil: and now, we 
pray thee, forgive the tres- 
pass of the servants of the 
God of thy father. And 
Joseph wept when they - 


were as yet affixed to the Hebrew 
consonants, and they all read Ebel- 
mizraim, the mourning of Eyypt. 
The Hebrew text alone, as at 
present pointed, has Abel-mizraim, 
the meadow of Egypt. 

(6) Joseph will peradven- 
ture ...—Heb., What if Joseph 
should hate us, &e. They had not 
seen any change in his treatment 
of them, but if it were the case that 
he cherished feelings of revenge, 
they felt that they were now in his 
ower. 

(6,17) Thy father did com- 
mand .. .—Many Jewish exposi- 
tors consider that this was untrue, 
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his Brethren. 


spake unto him. “ And|*2"* | you, and your little ones. 
his brethren also went and And he comforted them, 
fell down before his face ; and spake ‘kindly unto 
and they said, Behold, we them. 

be thy servants. © And|ine, | ©) And Joseph dwelt in 
Joseph said unto them, hearts. | Egypt, he, and his father’s 
“Fear not: for am I in house: and Joseph lived 
the place of God? © But an hundred and ten years. 
as for you, ye thought “3 And Joseph saw Ephra- 
evil against me; but God > Nom. im’s children of the third 
meant it unto good, to| ~~ | generation: *the children 
bring to pass, as tf zs this also of Machir the son of 
day, to save much people Manasseh were *brought 
alive. °2 Now therefore up upon Joseph’s knees. 
fear ye not : I will nourish |” born’ ©® And Joseph said unto 


and that Jacob was never made 
aware of the fact that his brethren 
had sold Joseph into slavery. It 
is, however, probable, from chap. 
xlix. 6, that Jacob not only knew 
of it, but saw in Simeon and Levi 
the chief offenders. But besides 
the father’s authority the message 
brings a twofold influence to bear 
upon Joseph: for first it reminds 
him that they were his brethren, 
and next, that they shared the 
same religious faith —no_ slight 
band of union in a country where 
the religion was so unlike their 
own. 

29) Am I in the place of 
God ?—That is, am I to act as 
judge, and punish? Judges are 
sometimes in Hebrew even called 
God (as in Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 9; 
1 Sam. ii. 25), as exercising His 
authority. 

2) Ye thought ...—God 
meant.—The verb in the Heb. is 
the same, and contrasts man’s pur- 
pose with God’s purpose. In chap. 
xly. 7 Joseph had already pointed 


out that the Divine providence had 
overruled the evil intentions of his 
brethren for good. At the end of 
the verse “much people,” or @ great 
people, means the Egyptians. 

@1) Your little ones.—Heb., 
your “tafs:” rendered in the 
LX¥X., “your households,” and in 
the Syriac, “your families,’”’ your 
dependents—its usual translation 
in that Version. 

(3) The third generation.— 
These would be Joseph’s great- 
grandchildren. Thus Eran, son of 
Shuthelah, son of Ephraim, was to 
be born in Joseph’s lifetime (Num. 
xxvi. 35, 36). 

Were brought up. . .—Heb, 
were born upon Joseph’s knees, that 
is, were adopted by him (See Note 
on chap. xxxi. 3.) They would not 
form tribes, as this prerogative was 
reserved for the sons of Jacob 
(chap. xlviii. 5), but they would 
count as Joseph’s sons (chap, xlviii. 
6), and form “ families.” 

(4) God will... bring you 


. out of this land.—This is, first, a 
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his brethren, I die: and Israel, saying, God will 
“God will surely visit you, |*#%; |surely visit you, and ye 
and bring you out of this shall carry up my bones 
land unto the land which from hence. “ So Joseph 
he sware to Abraham, died, being an hundred and 
to Isaac, and to Jacob. ten years old: and they 
®) And 'Joseph took an|’ is" ’* | embalmed him, and he was 
oath of the children of put in a coffin in Egypt. 


proof of Joseph’s faith, commended 
in Heb. xi. 22; and, secondly, it 
is a preparation for the next book 
(Exodus). Joseph’s faith thus 
unites the two books together. 

(6) A coffin.—The word means 
a case or chest of wood. The 
mummy-cases were generally syca- 
“ more-wood, As it would not be 
possible for the Israelites, now 
_ that their great protector was no 
more, to go with a military escort 
to Hebron to bury him, Joseph 
orders that his embalmed body 
should be placed in some part of 
Goshen, whence it would be gasy 
to remove it when the time of de- 
liverance had arrived. And his 
wish was fulfilled; for ‘“ Moses | 
took the bones of Joseph with 
him ” (Exod. xiii. 19), and Joshua 
buried them in Shechem, in the | 
piece of ground which Jacob had 

iven to him (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

With the death of Joseph ends 
the preparation for the formation of 
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a chosen race. Summoned from a 
remote city upon the Persian Gulf 
to Palestine, Abraham had wan- 
dered there as a stranger, and 
Isaac and Jacob had followed in 
his steps. But in Palestine the 
race could never have multiplied 
largely ; for there were races al- 
ready too powerful to permit of 
their rapid increase. Abraham 
and Lot, Esau and Jacob had been 
compelled to separate; but now 
under Joseph, they had been 
placed in a large, fertile, and well- 
nigh uninhabited region. The few 
who dwelt there were, as far as we 
can judge, of the Semitic stock, 
and whatever immigrants came 
from time to time were also of the 
same race, and were soon enrolled 
in the “ taf” of some noble or chief. 
And thus all was ready for their 
growth into a nation; and when 
we next read of them they had 


'multiplied into a people so vast 


that Egypt was afraid of them, 
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EXCURSUS ON NOTES TO GENESIS. 


EXCURSUS A: UPON THE PROBATION OF ADAM 
(Chap. ii. 16). 


The great object for which the 
world is constituted such as we 
actually find it to be is evidently 
the trial and probation of man’s 
“moral nature. 
therefore, at finding Adam subject 
to a probation; and even if he had 
remained innocent we have no 
right to suppose that his posterity 
would always have withstood temp- 
_ tation, or that the world would not 

finally have become such in the 
main as it is now. But the manner 
of Adam’s probation was different. 
In Paradise he had unlimited 
freedom, except in one small 
particular, and no promptings of 
his own nature urged him to take 
delight in disobedience and sin. 
But if thus he was free from pas- 
sion, on the other hand his con- 
science was undeveloped, even if it 
could be said to exist at all in one 
who did not know the difference 
between good and evil. He was 
devoid, too, of experience, and his 
reason must have been in a state 
as rudimentary as his conscience. 
For as there was no struggle 
between passion and conscience, 
man had not then learned to choose 
between opposing ends and_pur- 
poses, as he has now. Never- 
theless, Adam was an intellectual 
being. He must have had a deep 
knowledge of natural history; for 
doubtless he called the animals 


We cannot wonder, 


after their natures. In verse 23 he 
calls his wife Ishah, and himself 
Ish. Now this name signifies a 
being, and in so calling himself 
Adam seems to claim for man that 
he is the one creature upon earth 
conscious of his own existence. 
And when Eve appears he simply 
adds a feminine termination to 
the name, recognising her thereby 
as the female counterpart of 
himself; but in so doing he shows 
a mastery of language, and the 
power of inflecting words according 
to the rules of grammar. There is 
proof, after the fall, of even in- 
creased insight into the nature of 
things; for in the name Eve, Jife, 
Adam plainly recognised in her 
difference of sex the Divinely-ap- 
pointed means for the maintenance 
of human life upon earth. But 
man now, to balance the corruption 
of his nature, has, in addition to 
intellect, the help of conscience, of 
increased knowledge and experience 
of the effects of sin, and of largely- 
developed reason. Devoid of such 
assistance, a difficult probation, 
such as is the lot of mankind now, 
would apparently have been beyond 
the power of Adam to sustain; 
whereas, had he not been tempted 
from without, he might easily, 
with his passions as yet unstirred, 
and most of his intellectual gifts 
still dormant, have endured the 
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simple trial to which he was sub- 
jected. But temptation from with- 
out was permitted, and Adam fell. 

It would be easy to lose our- 
selves in reasoning upon the 
possibilities involved in Adam’s 
trial; but there are points upon 
which there can be no doubt. 
First, if probation is the normal 
law of our condition now, it would 
be just as right and equitable to 
make Adam subject to a probation. 
And alike for°Adam then and for 
men now, probation seems to bea 
necessary condition of the existence 
of beings endowed with free will. 
Secondly, the fall was not all loss; 
St. Paul affirms this with reference 
to the gift of a Saviour (Rom. y. 
17—19). And besides this, higher 
qualities are called into existence 
now than were possible in the case 
of one who had no experimental 
knowledge of evil. We may even 
say that in giving this command 
Jehovah was appealing to qualities 
still dormant in Adam; and this 
exercise of the Divine attribute of 
foreknowledge makes us sure that 
the Divine purpose was to develop 
these qualities: not necessarily, : 


however, by the fall, for they 
would have been to some extent 
exercised by resisting temptation. 
Thirdly, Adam, had he remained 
innocent, could nevertheless have 
attained to no higher happiness 
than such as was possible for a 
being in a rudimentary and pas- 
sionless state of existence. He 
would have attained to the perfec- 
tion of innocence, of pure physical 
enjoyment, and of even large scien- 
tific knowledge; but his moral 
nature would have developed very 
slowly, and its profounder depths 
would have remained unstirred. 


‘He would have been a happy 


grown-up child, not a proved and 
perfected man. The sufferings of 
this fallen world are intense (Rom. 
vill. 22), but the product in those 
who use their probation aright is 
probably higher than any product 
of Paradise could have been. The 
holiness attained to by Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, was of a dif- 
ferent and higher kind than the 
most perfect innocence of a being 
who had been called to make no 
earnest struggle ; for it was as the 
gold tried in the fire (1: Pet. i. 7)- 


EXCURSUS B: ON THE NAMES ELOHIM ANv 
JEHOVAH-ELOHIM. 


Throughout the first account of 
creation (Gen. i, 1—ii. 3) the Deity 
is simply called lohim. This 
word is strictly a plural of Eloah, 
which is used as the name of God 
only in poetry, or in late books 
like those of Nehemiah and Daniel. 
It is there an Aramaism, God in 
Syriac being -dloho, in Chaldee 


Etlah, and in Arabic Allahu—all of 
whicsh are merely dialectic varieties 
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of the Hebrew Eloah, and are used 
constantly in the singular number. 
In poetry Eloah is sometimes em- 
ployed with great emphasis, as, for 
instance, in Ps. xviii. 31: ‘ Who 
is Eloah except Jehovah?” But 
while thus the sister dialects used 
the singular both in poetry and 
prose, the Hebrews used the plural 
Elohim as the ordinary name of 
God, the difference being that to 
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the one God was simply ‘power, 
strength (the root-meaning of 
Eloah); to the other He was the 
union of all powers, the Almighty. 
The plural thus intensified the 
idea of the majesty and greatness 
of God ; but besides this, it was the 
germ of the doctrine of a plurality 
of persons in the Divine unity. 

In the second narrative (chaps. ii. 
4—ii1. 24), which is an account of 
the fall of man, with only such in- 
troductory matter regarding crea- 
tion as was necessary for making 
the history complete, the Deity is 
styled Jehovah-Elohim. ‘The spell- 
ing of the word Jehovah is debata- 
ble, as only the consonants (J, h, v, 
h) are certain, the vowels being 
those of the word Adonai (Lord) 
substituted for it by the Jews when 
reading it in the synagogue, the 
first vowel being a mere apology 
for a sound, and pronounced a or ¢, 
according to the nature of the con- 
sonant to which it is attached. It 
is generally represented now by a 
light breathing, thus — Y’hovah, 
*donai. As regards the spelling, 
Ewald, Gesenius, and others argue 
for Yahveh; Fiirst for Yehveh, or 
Yeheveh; and Stier, Meyer, &c., 
for Yehovah. The former has the 
analogy of several other proper 
names in its favour; the second 
the authority of Exod. iii. 14; the 
last, those numerous names like 
Yehoshaphat, where the word is 
written Yeho. At the end of proper 
names the form it takes is Yahu, 
whence also Yah. We ought also 
to notice that the first consonant is 
really y; but two or three centuries 
ago j seems to have had the sound 
which we give to y now, as is still 
the case in German. 

But this is not a matter of mere 
pronunciation; there is a differ- 

“ence of meaning as well. Yahveh 


signifies ‘He who brings into 
existence;’? Yehveh “He who 
shall be, or shall become;” what 
Jehovah may signify I do not know. 
We must further notice that the 
name is undoubtedly earlier than 
the time of Moses. At the date of 
the Exodus the v of the verb had 
been changed into y. Thus,in Exod. 
ill. 14, the name of God is Ehyeh, 
“T shall become,” not Ehveh. Had 
the name, therefore, come into 
existence in the days of Moses, it 
would have been Yahyeh, Yehyeh, 
or Yehoyah, not Yahveh, &c. 

The next fact is that the union 
of these two names — Jehovah- 
Elohim—is very unusual. In this 
short narrative it occurs twenty 
times, in the rest of the Pentateuch 
only once (Exod. ix. 30): in the 
whole remainder of the Bible about 
nine times. Once, moreover, in 
Ps. 1. 1, there is the reversed form, . 
Elohim-Jehovah. There must, 
therefore, be some reason why in 
this narrative this peculiar junc- 
tion of the two names is so pre- 
dominant. 

The usual answer is that in this 
section God appears in covenant 
with man, whereas in chaps. i.—ii. 
3 He was ‘the Creator, the God of 
nature and not of grace, haying, 
indeed, a closer relation to man, as 
being the most perfect of His crea- 
tures (chap. i. 26), but a relation 
different only in degree and not in 
kind. This is true, but insufficient ; 
nor does it explain how Jehovah 
became the covenant name of God, 
and Elohim his generic title. What- 
ever be the right answer, we must 
expect to find it in the narrative 
itself. The facts are so remarkable, 
and the connection of the name 
Jehovah with this section so inti- 
mate, that if Holy Scripture is to 
command the assent of our reason 
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we must expect to find the expla- 
nation of such peculiarities in the 
section wherein they occur. 

What, then, do we find? We 
find this. The first section gives 
us the history of man’s formation, 
with the solemn verdict that he was 
very good. Nature without man 
was simply good ; with man, crea- 
tion had reached its goal. In this, 
the succeeding section, man ceases 
to bevery good. He is represented 
in it as the object of his Maker’s 
special care, and, above all, as one 
put under law. Inferior creatures 
work by instinct, that is, practically 
by compulsion, and in subjection to 
rules and forces which control them. 
Man, as a free agent, attains a 
higher rank. Heis put under law, 
with the power of obeying or diso- 
beying it. God, who is the infinitely 
high and self-contained, works also 
by law, but it comes from within, 
from the perfectness of His own 
nature, and not from without, as 
must be the case with an imperfect 
being like man, whose duty is to 
strive after that which is better and 
more perfect. Add that, even in 
the first section, man was described 
as created ‘in God’s image, after 
His likeness.”’ But as law is essen- 
tial to God’s nature—for without it 
He would be the author of con- 
fusion—so is it toman’s. But as 
this likeness is a gift conferred 
upon him, and not inherent, the 
law must come with the gift, from 
outside, and not from himself; and 
it can come only from God. Thus, 
then, man was necessarily, by the 
terms of his creation, made subject 
to law, and without it there could 
have been no progress upward. But 
he broke the law, and fell. Was 
he, then, to remain for ever a fallen 
being, hiding himself away from 
his Maker, and with the bonds of 


duty and love, which erewhile 
bound him to his Creator, broken 
irremediably ? No. God is love; 
and the purpose of this narrative is 
not so much to give us the history 
of man’s fall as to show that a 
means of restoration had been ap- 
pointed. Scarcely has the breach 
been made before One steps in to 
fill it. ‘The breach had been caused 
by a subtle foe, who had beguiled 
our first parents in the simplicity of 
their innocence; but in the very 
hour of their condemnation they 
are promised an avenger, who, after 
a struggle, shall crush the head of 
their enemy (chap. iii. 15). 

Now this name, ¥-A-v-h, in its 
simplest form Yehveh, means “ He 
shall be,” or ‘‘ shall become.”? With 
the substitution of y for v, accord- 
ing to a change which had taken 
place generally in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, this is the actual spelling 
which we find in Exod. ii, 14: 
namely, Ehyeh ’sher Ehyeh, “1 
shall be that I shall be.’? Now, in 
the New Testament we find that 
the received name for the Messiah 
was “the coming One”? (Matt. xxi. 
9, xxiii. 39; Mark xi. 9; Luke vii. 
19, 20, xii. 35, xix. 38; Johni. 15, 
27, di. Sljcwa. 14) xiv Qihsail de 
Acts xix. 4; Heb. x. 37); and in 
the Revelation of St. John the 
name of the Triune God is, ‘‘ He 
who is, and who was, and the com- 
ing One” (chaps. i. 4, 8, xi. 17). 
But St. Paul tells us of a nota- 
ble change in the- language of the 
early Christians. Their solemn 
formula was Maran-atha, “Our 
Lord is come” (1 Cor. xvi. 22). 
The Deliverer was no longer future, 
no longer ‘“‘ He who: shall become,” 
nor “He who shall be what He 
shall be.” It is not now an indefi- 
nite hope: no longer the sighing 
of the creature waiting for the 
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manifestation of Him who shall 
crush the head of his enemy. The 
faint ray of light which dawned in 
Gen. iii. 15 has become the risen 
Sun of Righteousness; the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament has become 
the Jesus of the New, of whom the 
Church joyfully exclaims, “We 
praise Thee as God: we acknow- 
ledge Thee to be Jehovah.” 

But whence arose this name Je- 
hovah? Distinctly from the words 
of Eve, so miserably disappointed 
in their primary application; I 
have gotten a man, even Jehovah,”’ 
or Yehveh (chap. iv. 1). She, poor 
fallen creature, did not know the 
meaning of the words she uttered, 
but she had believed the promise, 
and for her faith’s sake the spirit 
of prophecy rested upon her, and 
she gave him on whom her hopes 
were fixed the title which was to 
grow and swell onward till all in- 
spired truth gathered round it and 
into it; and at length Elohim, the 
Almighty, set to it His seal by 
calling Himself ‘‘I shall be that I 
shall be” (Exod. iii. 14). Eve’s 
word is simply the third person of 
the verb of which Ehyeh is the first, 
and the correct translation of her 
speech is, “‘I have gotten a man, 
even he that shall be,” or ‘the 
future one.” But when God called 
Himself by this appellation, the 
word, so indefinite,in her mouth, 
became the personal name of 
Israel’s covenant God. 

Thus, then, in this title of the 
Deity, formed from the verb of 
existence in what is known as the 
future or indefinite tense, we have 
the symbol of that onward long- 
ine look for the return of the 
golden age, or age of paradise, 
which elsewhere in the Bible is 
described as the reign of the Branch 
that shall grow out of Jesse’s root 


(Isa. xi. 4—9). The hope was at 
first dim, distant, indistinct, but it 
was the foundation of all that was 
to follow. Prophets and psalmists 
were to tend and foster that hope, 
and make it clearand definite. But 
the germ of all their teaching was 
contained in that mystic four-let- 
tered word, the tetragrammaton, 
Y-h-v-h. The name may have 
been popularly called Yahveh, 
though of this we have no proof; 
the Jews certainly understood by 
it Yehveh—“ the coming One.” 
After all, these vowels are not of 
so much importance as the fact that 
the name has the pre-formative yod. 
The force of this letter prefixed to 
the root-form of a Hebrew verb is 
to give it a future or indefinite 
sense ; and I can find nothing what- 
soever to justify the assertion that 
Jehovah—to adopt the ordinary 
spelling—means “the existent One,” 
and still less to attach to it a causal 
force, and explain it as signifying 
“ He who calls into being.” 
Finally, the pre-Mosaical form 
of the name is most instructive, 
as showing that the expectation of 
the Messiah was older than the 
time of the Exodus. The name is 
really man’s answer to and accept- 
ance of the promise made to him in 
chap. iii. 15; and why should not 
Eve, to whom the assurance was 
given, be the first to profess her 
faith in it? But in this section, in 
which the name occurs twenty 
times in the course of forty-six 
verses, there is a far deeper truth 
than Eve supposed. Jehovah (Yeh- 
veh) is simply “‘the coming One,” 
and Eve probably attached no very 
definite idea to the words she was 
led to use. But here He is called 
Jehovah-Elohim, and the double 
name teaches us that the coming 
One, the future deliverer, is God 
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the very Elohim who at first created 
man. The unity, therefore, and 
connection between these two nar- 
ratives is of the closest kind; and 
the prefixing in this second section 


name in the first section, was the 
laying of the foundation-stone for 
the doctrine that man’s promised 
Saviour, though the woman’s seed, 
was an Emmanuel, God as well as 


of Jehovah to Elohim, the Creator’s | man. 


EXCURSUS C: ON THE DURATION OF THE PARADISIACAL 
STATE OF INNOCENCE. 


The Bereshit Rabba argues that 
Adam and Eve remained in their 
original state of innocence for six 
hours only. 
that the events recorded in chaps. 
li. 4—iii. 24 took place in the course 
of twenty-four hours, and suppose 
that this is proved by what is said 
‘n chap. ii. 4, that the earth and 
heavens, with Adam and the garden, 
were all made in one day, before 
the end of which they suppose that 
he fell. This view, hike that which 
in chap. i. interprets each crea- 
tive day of a similar period, really 
amounts to this: that the narrative 
of Holy Scripture is to be forced to 
bend to an arbitrary meaning put 
upon a single word, and drawn not 
from its meaning in Hebrew, but 
from its ordinary use in English. 
More correctly, we might venture to 
say that the use of the word day in 
chap. ii. 4isa Divine warningagainst 
so wilful a method of exposition. 

Read intelligently, the progress 
of time is carefully marked. In 
verse 6 the earth is watered by a 
mist: in paradise there are mighty 
rivers. Now, mist would not pro- 
duce rivers ; and if there were mist 
in the morning, and rain in the 
afternoon, a long period of time 
would still be necessary before the 
falling rains would form for them- 
selves definite channels. A vast 
space must have elapsed between 


Others have supposed | 


the mist period and that in which 
the Tigris and Euphrates rolled 
along their mighty floods. 

And with this the narrative 
agrees. All is slow and gradual. 
God does not summon the Garden 
of Eden into existence, by a sudden 
command, but He “planted” it, 
and ‘‘ out of the ground He made 
to grow” such trees as were most 
remarkable for beauty, and whose 
fruit was most suitable for human 
food. In some favoured spot, in 
soil fertile and fit for their develop- 
ment, God, by a special providence, 
caused such plants to germinate as 
would best supply the needs of a 
creature so feeble as man, until, by 
the aid of his reason, he has in- 
vented those aids and helps which 
the animals possess in their own 
bodily organisation. The creation 
of full-grown trees belongs to the 
region of magic. A book which 
gravely recorded such an act would 
justly be relegated to the Apo- 
crypha; for the God of revelation 
works by law, and with such lone 
ages of preparation that human 
eagerness is often tempted to cry, 
“How long?” and to pray that 
God would hasten His work. 

And next, as regards Adam. 
Placed in a garden, two of the 
rivers of which—the Tigris and the 
Euphrates—seem to show that the 
earth at his creation had already 
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settled down into nearly its present 
shape, he is gommanded “to dress 
and keep it.” The inspired narrator 
would scarcely have spoken in this 
way if Adam’s continuance in the 
garden had been but a few hours 
or days. We find him living there 
so long that his solitude becomes 
wearisome to him, and the Creator 
at length affirms that it is not good 
for him to be alone. Meanwhile, 
Adam is himself searching for a 
partner, and in the hope of find- 
ing one, he studies all the animals 
around him, observes their ways, 
gives them names, discovers many 
valuable qualities in them, makes 
several of them useful to him, but 
still finds none among them that 
answers to his wants. But when 
we read that ‘‘ Adam gave names 
to all cattle, and to the fowls of the 
air, and to every beast of the field,” 
we cannot but see that this careful 
study of the creatures round him 
must have continued through a 
long period before it could have 
resulted in their being thus gener- 
ally classified and named in Adam’s 
mind. At length Eve is brought, 
and his words express the lively 
pleasure of one who, after repeated 
disappointments, had at length 
found that of which he was in 
search. “This,” he says, ‘this time 
is bone of my bone.” 


How long Adam and Eve enjoyed 
their simple happiness after their 
marriage is left untold; but this 
naming of the animals at least sug- 
gests that some time elapsed before 
the fall. Though Adam had ob- 
served their habits, yet he would’ 
scarcely have given many of them 
names before he had a rational com- 
panion with whom to hold dis- 
course. For some, indeed, he would 
have found names when trying to 
call them to him, but only for such 
as seemed fit for domestication. 
The rest he would pass by till there 
was some one to whom to describe 
them. Thus Eye seems to have 
Inown something of the sagacity 
of the serpent. She, too, as well as 
Adam, recognised the voice of Je- 
hovah walking in the garden (chap. 
ili. 8); and the girdles spoken of 
in verse 7 seem also to indicate, by 
their elaboration, that the guilty 
pair remained in Paradise some 
time after the fall. The indications 
of time are, however, less numerous 
and definite after the creation of Eve 
than before; but certainly Adam 
was for some considerable period a 
denizen of Paradise, and probably 
there was a longer time than is gen- 
erally supposed spent in innocence 
by him and his wife, and also some 
delay between the fall and their 
expulsion from their happy home. 


j 


EXCURSUS D: ON THE BOOKS OF GENERATIONS. 


The most cursory reader must be 
struck by the manner in which this 


“generations,” in each of which 
there are peculiarities of diction 


phrase frequently occurs in the | and style, but also plain marks 


Book of Genesis, and never again 
till the beginning of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. After the magnificent and 
Divine opening of chap. i. 1—i. 3, 
the rest of the book is a series of 


of a master-hand, which has 
moulded them into a continuous 


narrative. These generations, or 
téldéth, are ten in number, 
namely :— 
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Chap. ii, 4— iv 
—— v. 1— ‘vis Ss 
es vi. 9— Tks 29, 
— x. 1— poly U). 
— xi. 10— xi. 26, 
— xi.27— «xv. 1l, 
exe oye noe 
—— xxv, 19— xxxv. 29, 
—_ xxxvi.  [S x=xxviis_ 1, 
—— xxxvll. 2— 26, 
Now, first, modern discoveries 


have shown that there is no diffi- 
culty, as some have supposed, in 
believing that the patriarchs could 
read and write. Ur of the Chal- 
dees, whence Terah emigrated, 
proves to have been a famous seat 
of learning, and Mr. Sayce (Chald. 
Gen., p. 24) says that the earliest 
inscriptions of any importance 
which we now possess belong to the 
time of a king of Ur, supposed to 
have lived three thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era. These in- 
scriptions, he adds, consist of texts 
on bricks and on signet cylinders, 
and some of these latter may be, he 
thinks, of even greater antiquity. 
Even the daily transactions of busi- 
ness were in Abram’s time perpetu- 
ated with the utmost punctuality 
and decorum by means of those 
contract, and sale, and even loan 
tablets of terra-cotta which are 
still existing ; and it is now known 
that in Chaldea among the Ac- 
cadians, as in Egypt, papyrus was 
used as a writing material as well 
as clay, and more rarely, stone 
(Tomkins, Studies on the Times of 
Abraham, p. 45). So far from 
losing, the Book of Genesis gains 
infinitely in value and importance, 
if not on its divine, yet on its 
human side, if we find reason for 
believing that we may have in it 
the contents of bricks and cylinders 
carried by Abraham from Ur to 
Haran first, and thence to Canaan. 


iv. 26, the t0ld6th of heaven and earth. 


Adam. 

a » Noah. 

the sons of Noah. 
Shem. 

Terah. 

Ishmael. 

3 53 ~ Leaac. 

Esau. 

i »» vacob. 

Next, the only reverent way of 
interpreting Holy Scripture is, not 
to make it bend to human theories, 
but to make our views bend to what 
it says of itself. Here, then, it 
represents the Book of Genesis as 
composed out of documents already 
existing. We have no right to as- 
sume that these documents were 
less inspired because pre-Mosaic. 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham are all re- 
presented as men.very near unto 
God. Others, such as Shem, Jacob, 
Joseph, were scarcely less so; and 
there are peculiarities in the té/déth 
of Jacob which suggest that a 
narrative written by Joseph was at 
least the basis of that history. 
Now, had Genesis been the work of 
one inspired pen, surely it would 
have proceeded onward with steady 
purpose, and, as is the invariable 
rule of Holy Scripture, the writer 
would have preserved his own style 
and individuality throughout. As 
it is, the narrative which begins 
at chap. ii. 4 is as diverse from 
the history of creation as it could 
possibly be; and apparently that 
history (chap. i. 1—ii. 3), which is 
not a ¢é/déth, was given in order 
to guard against the errors which 
might easily have arisen from mis- 
understanding the account given in 
the second narrative. Now, the 
history of creation must have been 
directly inspired. We cannot, in- 
deed, tell how the knowledge it con- 
tains was communicated, whether 
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by a series of visions in a trance or 
by ideas impressed upon the writer’s 
mind; but obviously it was in- 
tended to represent creation as de- 
veloped in an orderly progression 
by the promulgation of Divine 
laws, following at successive inter- 
vals, one upon another, and culmi- 
nating in the Sabbath of Elohim. 
In the second narrative creation is 
but a secondary subject, and is de- 
scribed simply in contrast with the 
Garden of Eden. 

But the author of the Book of 
Genesis—and we know of no one 
whose claims stand on such strong 
grounds as those of Moses—also 
shows his individuality, and ar- 
ranges his materials on a settled 
plan. Divinely inspired, as we be- 
lieve, he would nevertheless make 
no unnecessary change or altera- 
tion in the documents before him ; 
nay, he does not even care for 
verbal accuracy (witness chap. 
xxvili. 9, compared with chap. 
xxxvi. 3). In the Chaldean Genesis 
we have a document far older than 
the time of Moses; and in the ac- 
count of the flood, in the sending 
out of the raven and dove from the 
ark, in the sacrifice offered by 
Noah, and the choice of the rain- 
bow as a sign of reconciliation, 
there is much that is common to 
the inspired and uninspired narra- 
tives. But the perusal and com- 
parison of the two is most instruc- 
tive, and leaves the mind impressed 
with the infinite superiority of the 
Bible narrative. 


The writer’s plan was this. After 
giving us an account of creation, in 
which man appears as God’s master- 
work, and then of the Paradise, in 
which man is shown to be the 
especial object of Jehovah’s love, 
henceforward his one purpose is 
man’s restoration, and the selection 
successively of Seth, Shem, Abra- 
ham, and Jacob as the persons 
through whom the promise of a 
Deliverer was to be fulfilled. He 
does not actually exclude all such 
portions of the patriarchal records 
as had no direct bearing upon his 
subject, but after a passing notice 
omits the mention of them for the 
future. Thus in the second narra- 
tive he gives the temptation, the 
fall, its outcome in Cain’s sin, 
and then a brief history of Cain’s 
family, with particulars of their 
advance in the arts of civilisation, 
in refinement, in luxury, and in 
pride; and then he drops them for 
ever. We Inow nothing more 
about the Cainites, but hencefor- 
ward the narrative is occupied with 
Seth and his posterity. The same 
rule is followed again and again; 
and thus, while the Book of Genesis 
is full of most interesting infor- 
mation about the ancient world, 
we nevertheless feel that its one 
main purpose was to show that 
the redemption of mankind by 
the bestowal of a Saviour was no 
after-thought, but the very start- 
ing point of God’s revealed mes- 
sage of love to His fallen crea- 
tures. 


EXCURSUS E: UPON ELAM AND THE CONQUESTS AND 
ROUTE OF CHEDORLAOMER (Chap. xiy.). 

Of Elam we lately knew nothing | narrative, containing an account of 
more than that it was a country | a conquest of Canaan by Elamites, 
called after a son of Shem, and this! was a puzzle to thoughtful Bible 
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readers, and a mark for the deri- 
sion of such critics as imagine that 
everything of which a clear expla- 
nation cannot be given must neces- 
sarily be unhistorical. Within the 
last few years our knowledge has 
so grown that the narrative fits 
exactly into its place, although 
neither the name of Chedor- 
laomer nor the history itself 
has been found in the cuneiform 
texts. 

The country of Elam itself is a 
vast highland on the eastern side 
of the Tigris, with broad plains 
lying between mountains which 
sometimes attain an elevation of 
eight or ten thousand feet. It is 
easily defensible, rich, and well- 
watered, and its inhabitants were 
dreaded neighbours of the Baby- 
lonians, upon whose fertile plains 
they constantly poured down in 
sudden inroads, and returned to 
their hills laden with booty. It 
was from Elam that the Accadians 
descended and conquered Baby- 
lonia, and we thus gather that its 
earlier inhabitants were Turanians, 
sprung from Japheth. The names 
of the towns in that part of the 
country of which Susa is the capital 
still bear witness to the supremacy 
there of this race, while the names 
of the rest of the Elamite towns are 
said by M. Oppert (Records of the 
Past, ix. 5) to be Semitic. Elamitic 
Semites appear also among the 
Assyrian sculptures, where “ their 
keen and refined features are set off 
to great advantage by the blunt 
outline and thick protruding lips, 
which have been identified with the 
Kissians, or Cossaeans, of classic 
authors, the Kassi of the monu- 
ments, the sons of Cush of the 
Bible” (Rawlinson’s Anc. Mon., ii. 
500), Thus in Elam, as on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, we find the 


families of the three sons of Noah 
distinct in lineament and language, 
but dwelling near one another, and 
coming in successive waves of popu- 
lation to struggle for the possession 
of the land. 

The first great event recorded 
concerning Elam is found in the 
Annals of Assurbanipal, son of 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria. He 
asserts that he conquered Elam, 
and took the city of Susa im B.c. 
645, and that he then brought back 
an image of Nana which Kudur 
Nakhunté had carried away from 
Babylonia 1,635 years before; that 
is, in B.c. 2280. As Nana and 
Nakhunté seem to be the names 
of the same goddess, while Kudur 
means “servant,” we thus find this 
Elamite king calling himself, per- 
haps from this exploit, ‘the servant 
of Nakhunté.’”’? La’omar, or Lago- 
mar, is the name of another Elam- 
ite god, and thus Chedorlaomer 
means “ servant of Lagomar.”’ 

Nearer to the time of Abram we 
find an Elamite king named Ku- 
dur-Mabuk, who claims the title of 
adda Martu, that is lord of Phenicia, 
showing that he too, like Chedor- 
laomer, had conquered Syria. His 
son was named Eriaku, and being 
associated with his father in the 
government, received Larsa as his 
capital. The names Eriaku and 
Tarsa are the same as those of 
Arioch and of Ellasar, and this fur- 
ther suggests the ideathat Kudur- 
lagomar and Kudur-Mabuk may 
have been the same person. Canon 
Rawlinson gives the probable date 
of Kudur-Mabuk’s reign as about 
B.c. 2100, Mr. Sayce about a cen- 
tury later, and M. Lenormant some- 
where about the epoch of Abraham 
(Tomkins’s Studies, p. 180). 

Now the Elamite king, fourteen 
years before, had subdued the Jor- 
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dan valley (verse 5), and as this 
second expedition was prior to 
Abram’s taking Hagar to wife, 
which happened in the tenth year 
after his migration to Palestine (see 
chap. xvi. 3), it follows that Abra- 
ham and Terah were still at Khar- 
ran when Chedorlaomer passed 
through it, as he must have done, 
on his march. Himself a Turanian, 
he would look with ill-will on 
powerful Semitic chiefs such as 
were Abraham and Lot, and his 
visit may have had something to do 
in urging them on their further 
route as soon as Terah’s death set 
them free. We see also that, be- 
sides the caravan road, there was a 
war track to Canaan, and thus, 
with troubles from Elamite inva- 
sions at home to urge him on, 
Abram was but following the great 
current of population in going to 
Palestine first, and thence onward 
to Egypt. So many took this 
route and remained in Egypt that, 
under the name of the Hyksos, 
they took possession first of the 
Delta, and then of Egypt generally. 
And in this stream of human mi- 
gration there was one whose going 
and purpose was Divine. 

For twelve years Chedorlaomer’s 
tribute was regularly paid, but in 
the thirteenth year the five kings 
who possessed the wealthiest por- 
tion of the Jordan valley rebelled. 
A twelvemonth is spent in gather- 
ing Elam’s forces; but in the next 
spring, attended by three subject 
monarchs, the king starts on his 
march to punish the revolters. On 
his arrival at Damascus, probably 
by the same route which Abram 
had followed, we find him taking 
a wide circuit, so as to sweep the 
whole country and fall upon the 
rebels last, and from the side where 
they least expected anattack. For, 


moving southwards through Ba- 
shan, he smites the Rephaim and 
other tribes along the plateau on 
the east of Jordan, until he reaches 
the wild mountains inhabited by 
the cave-dwelling Horites, and 
which extend from the Dead Sea 
to the gulf of Akaba. The most 
southerly spot reached by him was 
El-Paran, the oak-forest of Paran, 
situated on the edge of the great 
desert of Et-Tih. Turning hence 
to the north and northwest, he 
smites on his way the Amalekites, 
whose wandering tribes occupied 
this vast desert, and thus reaches 
the Dead Sea, along the western 
shore of which he marches till he 
reaches Hazezon-Tamar, better 
known as En-gedi. This ravineis, 
as Dr. Tristram has shown, of the 
utmost strategicalimportance. For 
it is easy to march along the shore 
of the lake as far as this point, 
while inland the route lies across a 
rough and almost waterless wilder- 
ness. But north of EKn-gedi the 
shore-line is impracticable even for 
footmen. We gather that the 
Amorites held the pass, but were 
not reinforced by their country- 
men, and probably were surprised 
—for a handful of men could de- 
fend the zigzag path which mounts 
up the side of the precipice to 
a height of 1,800 feet. At the 
head of this ravine Chedorlaomer 
was less than twenty miles dis- 
tant from Abram at Mamre, but 
with a difficult country between; 
and moreover, his object was to 
smite and plunder the rich cities 
of the plain. As he had now 
traversed two-thirds of the length 
of the Dead Sea, it again becomes 
manifest that Sodom and the other 
cities were at its northern end, In 
the vale of Siddim the battle is 
fought, and the five kings, en- 
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tangled among the bitumen pits, 
are defeated with so great slaughter 
that a remnant only escapes. Flee- 
ing, not to the mountains of Moab, 
as commentators assume, but to 
those of Judea, they carry the 
news to Abram, telling him that, 
with other captives, Lot and his 
goods are carried away. He draws 
out at once 318 men, all trained to 
arms, and all born in his house, 
and therefore of sure fidelity, as 
those bought or lately acquired 
would not be, and reinforced by 
bodies of Amorites under Mamre, 
Aner, and Eshcol, starts in rapid 
pursuit. Encumbered with goods 
and prisoners and cattle, Chedor- 
laomer marched but slowly, and 
when, after four or five days’ pur- 


| suit, Abram overtook the Elamites, 
they would probably be as little 
| prepared for an attack as the Ama- 
lekites whom David found, after 
|they had sacked Ziklag, “spread 
abroad upon all the earth, eating 
|and drinking and dancing” (1 
/Sam. xxx. 16). Still they were 
' numerous, and most of them vet- 
eran warriors, and so Abram waits 
till night, and then, dividing his 
| little army into three divisions, 
|he makes his attack, throws them 
| into confusion, and pursuing them 
}almost to the gates of Damascus, 
/recovers all the persons and spoil 
which they had gathered in their 
| long route downwards and upwards 
|throughout the whole length of 
| Palestine. 


EXCURSUS F: ON THE ANGEL [HEB., “MESSENGER 
OF JEHOVAH”] (Chap. xvi.). 


It is in chapter xvi. that we first 
meet with this term, and as in 
several places there is an apparent 
identification of Jehoyah’s mes- 
senger with Jehovah Himself, and 
even with Elohim, it becomes 
necessary to say a few words upon 
the much debated question, whether 
it was a created angel that was the 
means of communication between 
Jehovah and His ancient people; 
or whether it was an anticipation 
of the Incarnation of Christ, and 
even a manifestation in human 
form of the second Person of the 
Divine Trinity. 

God in His absolute and perfect 
nature is, as we are clearly taught, 
beyond the reach of human sense, 
and even of human reason. ‘No 
man hath seen God’? (John i.18, vi. 
46), “tor he is the King invisible, 


Who dwells in the unapproachable 
light” (1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 16); but 
we are taught with equal clearness 
that it was the office of Christ to 
reveal Him to us (John xii. 45, xiv. 
9); and that Christ is not merely 
“the effulgence of His glory, but 
the very image and impress of His 
substance” (Heb. i. 3). In his 
own nature, then, incomprehen- 
sible and exalted far above the 
reach of our mental powers, God 
is nevertheless made intelligible to 
man, and brought near to our 
hearts and minds in Christ, so that 
we can conceive of Him as a Per- 
son, and as such love and worship 
Him. Yet was this Incarnation 
of God the Son the most sublime 
and awful mystery ever displayed 
upon earth ; and to suppose that it 
was a mystery often repeated, so 
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far from being a help to our faith, 
would be the reverse. -We may 
well believe that God prepared 
men’s minds for so Divine a fact 
as “the emptying Himself of His 
glory, that he might be made in 
the likeness of men” (Phil. ii. 7) ; 
but that He became Man except 
at Bethlehem should have for its 
proof nothing less than the express 
warrant of Holy Writ. 

In three cases there is an ap- 
parent identification of the angel 
with God. Thus of Hagar it is 
said, ‘‘She called the name of Je- 
hovah that speaketh to her EZ Roi” 
(a God of seeing); and as a reason 
for the name she adds, “‘ Do not I 
see after my seeing?” (chap. xvi. 
13). Similarly, after Jacob had 
wrestled with “‘a man” until the 
breaking of the day, he “called the 
name of the place Peni-el (the face 
of God): for I have seen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved” 
(chap. xxxii. 30). Finally, after 
“the angel of Jehovah” had gone 
up in the flame from off the altar, 
Manoah said, “‘ We shall surely die, 
because we have seen Elohim” 
(Judges xiil. 22). 

In these and any similar cases 
the utmost that we can venture to 
affirm is that they had seen God 
representatively by the appearance 
to them of His angel; by whom 
also “‘ Jehovah spake to Hagar.” 
Upon this latter point there is a 
valuable note of Bar-Hebreeus in 
his Scholia on Acts vii. 30, “‘ He that 
was visible was an angel: He that 
spake was God.” Nor is there 
any difficulty in the fact that in 
verse 10 the angel says to Hagar, 
“T will multiply thy seed.” For 
it is the rule in Holy Scripture 
to ascribe to the agent the deeds 
which he executes by God’s com- 
mission. Thus Ezekiel speaks of 


himself destroying Jerusalem (Kzek. 
xlii. 3), the sense being that rightly 
put in our margin—that ‘he pro- 
phesied that the city should be 
destroyed.’’ Sent by Jehovah to 
execute His will, angel and prophet 
alike are described as themselves 
the doers of the task assigned to 
them. This rule should be remem- 
bered in the exposition of chap. 
xix., where the two angels speak 
of themselves as destroying Sodom. 

In the case of the “three men 
who stood by’ Abraham at Mamre, 
there is a very close identification 
one of the angels with Jehovah. 
In the first verse we read that 
“Jehovah appeared unto Abra- 
ham.” This might well be by the 
mission of the angels, but after a 
sudden change to the singular 
number in verse 10, the speaker is 
both henceforward called Jehovah, 
and speaks as not only himself the 
doer and judge, but as if it rested 
with him to save or destroy at his 
own will. There is also a marked 
distinction between him and the 
two angels who visit Lot, and who 
describe themselves as sent by 
Jehovah (chap, xix. 13), though 
even here, in verses 17—22, there 
is an approximation to a higher 
personification. In the case of the 
angel who visits Gideon there is 
again an apparent identification 
between him and Jehovah (Judges 
vi. 14, 16—23); nevertheless, 
Gideon still calls him an angel of 
Jehovah in verse 22, and he is 
called an angel of Elohim in verse 
20. 

In this case, and in that of the 
angel who appeared to Manoah, 
they refuse to partake of food, 
whereas the three angels who ap- 
peared to Abraham at Mamre ate 
of the food prepared for them. 
They are also called men, and be- 
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have in a very human manner, 
whereas the angels who appeared 
to Gideon and Manoah both dis- 
play supernatural powers, and “do 
wondrously.” Nevertheless, no- 
where else is there so close an iden- 
tification between the angel and 
Jehovah as in this appearance at 
Mamre, and in the history of the 
intercession for Sodom both the 
angel and Abraham speak as if 
Jehovah was there present in per- 
son. 

In the case of the revelation to 
Abraham after the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the ‘‘angel of Jehovah” 
calls to him from heaven, and we 
have no account of any appearance 
in human form, 

If, however, we turn to other 
passages of Holy Scripture the 
explanation seems plain. In the 
passage of Gou’s ancient people 
through the wilderness, an angel 
was specially entrusted with their 
guidance and protection. He is 
called “ the angel of Elohim,” and 
his symbol was the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud (Exod. xiv. 19). 
Once, however, he appears in 
human form to Joshua, and claims 
the office of captain of Jehovah’s 
host (Josh. v. 13—15). In the full 
description of him in Exod. xxiii. 
20—26, we read in verse 21 “my 
Name is in him.” Now this angel 
is called in Isa. Ixiii. 9 “ the angel 
of God’s presence,” literally, of His 
Face; and in this there is an evi- 
dent allusion to Exod. xxxiii. 14, 
15, where Moses says, “If Thy 
Face go not, carry us not up 
hence;” and Jehovah says, “ My 
Face shall go, that I may give thee 
rest.” 

It seems, therefore, that under 
the Old Covenant, while generally 
it was created angels who were the 
medium of communication between 


God and man, yet that there was 
one kind of manifestation of Deity 
so high as that God’s Name was 
in him, and God’s Face shown by 
him. As all revelation was by 
God the Son (John i. 18) we may 
fearlessly connect this angel with 
our blessed Lord, called ‘the 
angel of the covenant” in Mal, in. 
1; but it would be rash and pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to define the 
exact nature of these appearances. 
The union of matter and spirit in 
any way is beyond our powers of 
understanding; how much more 
when that Spirit is God! But this 
we may reverently say, that these 
personal manifestations were an 
anticipation in the Old Testament 
of that which is the cardinal doc- 
trine in the New—that God has 
taken upon him human nature, 
and appeared in fashion as a man. 
The saints of old knew of their 
Redeemer at first only as ‘the 
woman’s seed: ” they learned next 
to unite the thought of Him with 
the name Jehovah; and, finally, 
they knew that Jehovah was also 
God. So was the broad. founda- 
tion laid for the prophetic teaching 
that He was Emmanuel, in one 
person God and Man; and for the 
feeling so necessary for all true per- 
sonal piety that God vouchsafes 
His presence on earth. He who 
now walks in the midst of the golden 
candlesticks (Rev. i. 13) from time 
to time manifested His Face visibly 
to the saints of the Church of old. 
And not only was the father of 
the faithful thus visited, but even 
a runaway handmaid was neither 
disregarded, nor deemed unworthy 
of heavenly care. We might lose 
ourselves in profitless speculations 
as to the manner of events so mys- 
terious, but the practical lesson is 
plain, that though “‘ the heaven and 
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the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain God, yet He deigns to dwell 
upon earth” (1 Kings viii. 27), 
and that His presence, now vouch- 
safed by the spiritual indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, is as efficacious for 


guidance, help, and comfort as 
were these visible manifestations 
in early times, when there was not 
as yet that full knowledge of God 
and of His ways which has been 
given us in His Holy Word,’ 


EXCURSUS G: UPON THE 


CHRONOLOGY OF JACOB’S 


LIFE (Chap. xxvii.). 


The elaborate calculations of was born. Now the usual calcu- 


Lightfoot, and most Jewish and 
Christian commentators, intended 
to show that when Jacob set out 
upon his journey to Haran he and 
Esau were each about 77 years of 
age, and Isaac their father about 137, 
though based apparently upon the 
letter of Scripture, are so contrary 
to its facts that evidently there 
must be some error in them. For- 
tunately there are several dates 
which are open to no doubt, and if 
we start with these it may prove 
not impossible to arrive at more 
trustworthy conclusions. 

When, then, Jacob went down 
into Egypt he was 130 years of age 
(chap. xlvii. 9), and as Joseph 
when he “stood before Pharaoh” 
was 30 (chap. xli, 46), and as his 
first years of power were the seven 
years of plenty, and there had been 
already two years of famine when 
he made himself known to his bre- 
thren, he was plainly about 40 
years of age when his father joined 
him. Now he was a lad of 17 
when sold into Egypt (xxxvii. 2), 
and as he was born before the 
contract to serve Laban for the 
speckled cattle (xxx. 25), which 
lasted for six years (xxxi. 41), he 
was about 7 when Jacob returned 
to Canaan. It follows, therefore, 
that Jacob was 91 when Joseph 
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lations allow only twenty years for 
Jacob’s sojourn in Padan-aram, of 
which the first seven were spent 
in service before Leah and Rachel 
were given in marriage. If from 
the twenty we subtract these 
seven years and the seven years of 
Joseph’s age, there remain only six 
years for the birth of Leah’s six 
sons and the interval of her barren- 
ness; and undeniably the narra- 
tive would be guilty of very re- 
markable exaggeration in its ac- 
count of Rachel’s childlessness, and 
Rachel herself of excessive im- 
patience, considering that at the 
end of six years she gave birth her- 
self to a son, and in the interval 
had given her maid Bilhah to 
Jacob, who had by her two sons; 
and as the birth of these was the 
occasion to Rachel of very un- 
seemly exultation over her sister 
(xxx. 6, 8), her conduct can only 
be accounted for by the fact that 
Leah had already a numerous off- 
spring when Rachel gave Bilhah 
to her husband. 

The case of Leah is still plainer. 
She bears four sons, after which she 
“left bearing” (xxix. 35), and this 
barrenness continued so long that 
she gave Zilpah as her substitute 
to Jacob, who bare him two sons, 
Gad and Asher. Now neither 
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Rachel nor Leah would have re- 
sorted to this expedient until they 
utterly despaired of having chil- 
dren themselves; and Leah herself 
describes it as an act of great self- 
sacrifice (xxx. 18). Zilpah’s sons 
both seem to have been born in 
this period of Leah’s barrenness ; 
for we find that Jacob had entirely 
discarded Leah, and it was only 
at Rachel’s request that he visited 
her again. Zilpah had taken 
Leah's place mainly because she 
had no expectation of having more 
offspring, and from chap. xxx. 15 
it is evident that Jacob shared 
in this view, and had long ceased 
to pay any visits to Leah’s tent. 
Moveover, this interval lasted so 
long that Reuben was old enough 
to ramble in the field—that is, the 
uncultivated pasture land where 
the flocks fed; and he had suffi- 
cient self-control to bring the man- 
drake-berries which he had found 
home to his mother. According 
to the usual calculations, he was 
between three and four years old 
at this time: for it is necessary to 
arrange for the births of Issachar 
and Zebulun within the six years. 
He is therefore described as carried 
by the reapers to the wheatfield, and 
somewhere there he finds the man- 
drakes; but the wheat harvest is 
mentioned only to fix the time, 
and Reuben had evidently gone a 
long ramble to places not often 
visited. For it is plain that the 
mandrakes were rarities, and that 
their discovery was unusual; and 
this would not have been the case 
had they been found near the 
tents, nor is it likely that a young 
child would have been the dis- 
coverer. On the other hand, if 
Reuben were an active young man, 
nothing was more probable than 


tant quarters, looking, perhaps, for 
game: and the kind heart which 
made him bring the berries to his 
mother is in agreement with the 
brotherly affection which made 
him determine to save the life 
even of the hated Joseph (xxxvil. 
21, 22, 29, 30). ‘ Unstable’’ he 
was, with no great qualities, but 
not destitute of generosity or of 
sympathy ; and to Leah her sons 
must have been her one comfort 
under her many trials, and no 
doubt she treated them lovingly. 
Now if we put all these things 
together—the birth of Leah’s four 
sons; Rachel’s jealousy at her 
sister’s fruitfulness, and her gift of 
Bilhah to her husband; Leah’s in- 
terval of barrenness, and her gift 
of Zilpah to take her place; the 
complete estrangement of Jacob 
from Leah, upon the supposition 
that she would never again con- 
ceive; and the fact that she had 
to purchase of Rachel the visit of 
Jacob to her tent, which was 
followed by the birth of two more 
sons,—if we bear all this in mind, 
few persons could probably be 
found capable of believing that so 
much could have taken place in 
six years. If we add the further 
consideration that Hebrew women 
suckled their children for two or 
more years (see Note on xxi. 8), the 
supposition that Leah had four 
sons in four years becomes very 
unlikely, The patriarchal women 
are described as the reverse of 
fruitful. Even Leah, the one ex- 
ception, has only seven children ; 
and where any patriarch hasa large 
family, he obtained it by having 
more than one wife. 

After the six sons, Dinah was 
born, for so it is distinctly said in 
verse 21. But even if we interpolate 


for him to wander away into dis- | Dinah among the sons, so far from 
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making the difficulty less, we only 
land ourselves in an impossibility : 
for we have now to cram seven 
births and a period of barrenness 
into six years. We must, then, 
accept what Holy Scripture says 
as a literal fact—that she was born 
after Zebulun. Now if we bear in 
mind that Jacob was seven years 
unmarried, that Dinah was Leah’s 
seventh child, and that her mother 
had an interval of barrenness, it is 
plain that, if Jacob’s sojourn at 
Padan-aram lasted only twenty 
years, Dinah could not have been 
more than two or three years old 
when Jacob returned to Canaan. 
Now in the ten years which 
elapsed between Jacob’s return, 
bringing with him Joseph, then 
seven years old, and the sale of 
Joseph to the Midianites, at the 
age of seventeen, Jacob dwelt first 
at Shechem (xxxiii. 18), then at 
Beth-el (xxxv. 1), and finally near 
Hebron (xxxvii. 14). But not only 
is Dinah marriageable at Shechem, 
but her brothers, Simeon and Levi, 
about whose age there can be no 
doubt, as they were Leah’s second 
and third sons,—these lads, then, 
aged one eleven and the other ten, 
on their arrival at Shechem, are so 
precociously powerful as to take 
“each one his sword, and come 
upon the city, and slay all the 
males” (xxxiv. 26). Jacob, a 
peaceful man, is horrified at what 
they do, but dares only to expostu- 
late with these boys; and they, 
acting upon the usual law, that 
where there are several wives, the 
women look not to the father, but 
to those of their mother’s tent, for 
protection, give him a fiery answer. 
Really we find in verse 13 that the 
sons of Jacob were grown men, 
who took the management of the 
matter into their own hands. 


If, too, Jacob was seventy-seven 
when he went to Haran, then, as 
his mother was barren for twenty 
years, and Laban was a grown 
man when he made the arrange- 
ments for his sister Rebekah’s 
marriage, Laban must by this time 
have been nearly 120. Yet evi- 
dently all his. children are very 
young. The difficulty is not, 
indeed, removed by subtracting 
twenty years: but it is lessened. 

Moreover, as Joseph was born 
seven years before Jacob left 
Padan-aram, and Reuben in the 
eighth year of his sojourn there, 
he would be Joseph’s senior by 
only five years. Yet Reuben calls 
him a “child” (xxxvii. 30), and 
all the rest treat him as one far 
younger than themselves, though 
really he was of much the same 
age as Issachar and Zebulun, and 
Zilpah’s two sons, Gad and Asher. 
Judah, Leah’s fourth son, would 
at most be only four years older 
than Joseph, yet he seems to have 
had a flock of his own at Timnath 
(xxxvili. 12), marries, and has three 
sons. The first, Er, grows up, 
and Judah takes for him a wife; 
but he was wicked, and died a 
premature death. Tamar is then 
given in marriage to the second 
son, and he also dies prematurely ; 
whereupon Judah sends Tamar 
back to her father’s house, with 
a promise that when Shelah, his 
third son, is grown up, he shall be 
given her as a husband. While 
she is dwelling in her father’s 
house, Judah’s wife dies, and there 
were the days of mourning’; and 
as Tamar had long waited in vain, 
she has recourse, when Judah was 
comforted after the loss of his wife, 
to an abominable artifice, and bears 
twin sons to her father-in-law. 
Now there were at most twenty- 
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three years between the sale of 
Joseph and the going down of 
Jacob’s family into Egypt, and if 
it was really the case that Judah 
was only twenty-one at Joseph’s 
sale, all these events could not 
have happened within so short a 
period. ‘The phrase :“at that 
time,” at the beginning of chap. 
Xxxvill., by no means implies 
that the marriage of Judah with 
Shuah’s daughter was contempo- 
raneous with the sale of Joseph. 
It is quite indefinite, and intended 
to show that the episode about 
Judah and his family happened 
about the same general period; 
but really it could not have taken 
place many years previously, for, 
as we have seen, only ten years 
elapsed between Jacob’s return and 
the cruel treatment of Joseph by 
his brethren. Judah’s marriage, 
then, must have happened soon 
after the return to Canaan, when, 
nevertheless, according to these 
calculations, he was a boy only 
eleven years of age. 

It is quite plain, therefore, that 
Jacob’s sojourn in Padan-aram 
lasted more than twenty years. 
What, then, is the explanation ? 
It was long ago given by Dr. 
Kennicott, and, as stated in 
the Speaker's Commentary, Bishop 
Horsley considered that the reasons 
he gave for his conclusions were 
unanswerable. All really depends 
upon the translation of verses 38 
and 41 of chap. xxxi., and in the 
Authorised Version the two periods 
of twenty years are made to be 
identical, the second statement 
being taken as a mere amplifica- 
tion of the first. But if we turn 
to the Hebrew, it clearly distin- 
guishes the two periods. In verse 
38 it is literally, ‘‘This twenty 
years I was with thee; thy ewes, 


and thy she goats, did not cast 
their young,” &c.; and in verse 
41, “This twenty years was for 
me in thy house: I served 
thee fourteen years for thy two 
daughters, and six years for thy 
sheep.” But in Hebrew the phrase 
this . . . this, means the one and 
the other, or, in our language, this 
and that. (See Note on chap. 
xxix. 27.) Thus, then, there were 
two periods of service, each about 
twenty years in duration, of which 
one was for settled wages, and 
the other for no stipulated hire. 
They would not necessarily be 
continuous, and Dr. Kennicott 
arranges them as follows :—First, 
Jacob served Laban fourteen years 
for his two daughters; next, there 
was a long period of twenty years, 
during which he took care of 
Laban’s flocks, receiving from 
them maintenance for himself and 
family, but acquiring no sepa- 
rate wealth ; finally, after Joseph’s . 
birth, Jacob rebelled at this 
treatment, and determined to go 
back to his father, but was 
prevailed upon to remain, on the 
promise of receiving for himself 
all the speckled sheep and 
goats. 

This explanation is confirmed 
by the curious phrase in verse 41 ; 
“This (second) twenty years was 
Jor me im thy house.”’ The other 
twenty years were for Laban’s sole 
good, and made him a wealthy 
man; but the fourteen years for 
the two maidens, and the six for 
the cattle, were, Jacob says, “for 
me.” They were mine, spent in 
attaining to the fulfilment of my 
own purposes. In the Speaker's 
Commentary, the following table 
is given as a probable arrange- 
mene of the chief events in Jacob’s 

ei 
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Years of 


Jacob’s life. 
0 Jacob and Esau born. 
40 Esau marries two Hit- 
tite wives, ch. xxvi.34. 
Jacob goes to Padan- 
aram,Isaacbeimg117. 
Esau marries a 
daughter of Ish- 
8 mael, chap. xxviii. 9. 
Fs Ishmael dies, aged 
a 137, chap. xxv. 17. 
fs Jacob marries Leah 
S and Rachel, chap. 
S xxix. 20, 21, 27, 28. 
3 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
{= 
& Leah, 
Bilhah. 
service, 
= 72 
4 
Fy chap. xxxi. 38. 
ne 
S- 4 of Zilpah. 
cae 
= e born of Leah. 
2 Dinah born. 
a 91 
Pa ¢ 92 
es Xxx, 25—34, 
ES) 97 
a’ s aram. 
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dates to which I.should venture to 
take exception. First, it is not 
probable that Dan and Naphtali 
were born during the seven 
years which followed upon Jacob’s 
marriages. Rachel would resort 
to an expedient so painful to a 
wife only in despair at her own 
barrenness, and in envy of her 
sister’s fruitfulness. The giving 
of Bilhah must have taken place 
during the twenty years of unpaid 
service. Next, Benjamin could 
scarcely have been born in the 
very year following the return 
from Padan-aram; for after the 


and Judah born of | interview with Esau, Jacob goes 


to Succoth, and thence to Shechem, 


Dan and Naphtali born | where he buys a plot of ground. 


We learn, nevertheless, that Jacob, 


been there long, from what Hamor 


Beginning of. ny and Shechem said to the citizens 
years mentioned in | (chap. xxxiv. 21, 22). From She- 


57 

58 

63 

64 

71 End of fourteen years’ | ~hoen Dinah was wronged, had not 


chem, Jacob next goes to Beth-el, 


Gad and Asher born | ang «dwells there ” (xxxv. 1), but 


after some little stay, moves south- 


Issachar and Zebulun | ward, towards the home of his 


father; and it was near Bethlehem 
that Benjamin was born. Most 


Joseph born of Rachel. certainly Jacob would keep steadily 
Agreementmade, chap. | in view his return to Isaac ; but 


the events between the flight from 


Flight from “Padan-| faran and Rachel’s death at Beth- 


lehem are too many to be crowded 


Benjamin born; Ra-| into a year. On the other hand, 


chel dies. 


Rachel’s age warns us that Ben- 


Joseph, at seventeen, jamin’s birth could not have hap- 
is carried to Egypt, | ened long after her arrival in 


chap. Xxxvii. 2. 


Canaan. If, then, we place it 


Isaac dies, aged 180,/ i, the hundredth year of Jacob’s 


chap. xxxv. 28. 


life, and the thirty-fourth of his 


Joseph, aged 30, marriage, two things follow—the 
governor of Egypt. | frst, that Rachel was very young 
Jacob goes down to/ at her marriage, and a mere child 
Egypt, chap. xlvi. 1.| hen Jacob first met her; the 


Jacob dies, chap. 
xlvii. 28, 


second, that Jacob must have spent 
about twenty years with Isaac at 


Tn this table there are only two | Hebron before the latter’s death. 
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Abel, Birth of, 103; death of, 106. 

Abimelech, 221, 231, 232, 265, 270. 

Abram’s marriage, 168; his j journey 
to Egypt, ‘74; denial of his 
wife, 175; battle with Che- 
dorlaomer, 187; is called Abra- 
ham, 201; entertains three 
angels at Mamre, 206; pleads 
for the city of Sodom, 212; 
sojourns in Gerar, 220; pre- 
pares to sacrifice Isaac, 235; 
is forbidden by the angel, 237; 
marries Keturah, 256; dies, 
and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah, 258. 

Accadians, The, 49, 56, 167. 

Acts of Solomon, Book of the, 5 

Adah, wife of Lamech, 111. 

Adah, wife of Esau, 337. 

Adain, Creation of, 56; fall of, 92; 
expulsion from Eden, 99; 
death of, 114; generations of, 
114. 

Adullam, 353. 

Ahaz, 6. 

Ahijah the Shilonite, 5. 

Aholibamah, 337. 

Amorites, 194, 195, 

Amos, 7, 33. 

Angels, 206, 213, 230, 238, 
313, 318. 

Apocrypha, 1, 14; in the Eastern 
Church, 14; in the Western 
Church, 15. 

Ararat, 135. 

Ark of the Covenant, 28, 37. 

Ark, The, 128. 

Asenath, 372, 374. 

Ashtaroth, 6. 
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Assurbanipal, Library of, 53. 
Assyrian records, 54. 
Augustine, 15. 


Baal, 6. = 
Babel, Tower of, 163. 
Babylon, Return of the Jews from, 


pibeites exile, The, 7. 
Beer-sheba, 232, 233, 239, 269, 397. 
Bethel, 174, 178, 286, 306, 331, 332. 
Bethuel the Syrian, 249, 261. 
Bible, Versions of the—Bishops’ 
Bible (1563), 11; Geneva Bible 
(1560), 11; Latin Vulgate 
(1555), 11; the LXX. Version 
of the Old Testament, 11. 
Bilhah, 295. 
Breeches Bible, 21. 


C. 


Cain, Birth of, 103; kills Abel, 
106; becomes a fugitive, 107; 
builds a city, 109, 

Cainan, 116. 

Canon of the Old Testament, Com- 
pletion of, 9. 

Chaldaic records, 50. 

Chaldee legends, 37. 

Chedorlaomer’s wars with the 
kings of the plain, 183. 

Chemosh, 6. 

Chronicles, Books of the, 5. 

Circumcision instituted, 202. 

Colenso, Bishop, 48. 

Confusion of tongues, 163, 

Covenant, Book of the, 3. 

Creation of the world, 51, 52; 

Babylonian legend of, 53, 57; 
scientific aspect. of, "55 ‘ace 
count of, 65, 82. 
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1: 
Dan, 401, 423. 
Deborah, Song of, 3, 32. 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, 332. 
Deluge, 130. 
Deuteronomy, Book of, 7, 8, 30, 42, 
43.. 
Dinah, 298, 325, 327. 
Dothan, 348. 
Dukes of Edom, 341. 


E. 
Eden, Garden of, 84, 101. 
Elohim, 1, 56, 58, 65, 84, 121, 133, 
200,221, 224, 277, 287, 295, 436. 
Elon the Hittite, 272. 
Enoch, Birth of, death of, 117. 
Enoch, Book of, 15. 
Enos, 115, 116. 
Er, 354. 
Esau, 261, 263, 264, 265, 271, 272, 
279, 283, 315, 323; generations 
of, 336. 
Eve created, 91; tempted, 93; ex- 
pelled from Eden, 99. 
Excursus upon the notes to Genesis 
(aA) Upon the Probation of 
Adam, 435. 
(B) On the names Elohim and 
Jehovah-Elohim, 436. 
(c) On the duration of the 
Paradisiacal state of Inno- 
cence, 440. 
(p) On the Books of Genera- 
tions, 441. 
(cg) Upon Elam and the con- 
quests and route of Chedor- 
laomer, 443. 
(F) On the Angel [Heb., “Mes- 
senger of Jehovah” ], 446, 
(cg) Upon the Chronology of 
Jacob’s life, 449. 
Ezra, The work of, 8, 9, 27, 28, 30, 


36. 
G. 
Gad, 400, 424, 
Gaham, 240. 
Galeed, 312, 
Gaza, 157, 


Genesis, Introduction to, 47; 
morality of, 61; Book of, 64, 

Gerar, 157, 220, 221, 266, 268. 

Gether, 158. 

Gihon, 87. 

Gilead, 308. 

Girgasite, 156. 

Gomer, 149, 

Gomorrah, 157, 183, 185, 217, 218. 

Goshen, 402. 


H 


Hagar, 196, 197, 199, 227, 230. 

Hebron, 348. 

Heth, 241, 258, 281. 

Hezekiah, Reign of, 6. 

Holy Scripture, Canon of, 1, 

Hosea, 7, 33, 35. 

1b; 

Iddo the Seer, 5. . 

Isaac marries Rebekah, 251; gene- 
rations of, 260; blesses Jacob, 
274; dies, 335. 

Ish, 91. 

Ishmael, 198, 205, 230; generations 
of, 258. 

Israel, The children of, 398; genea- 
logical table of, 398. 


J. 

Jabal, 111. 

Jabbok, 317. 

Jacob obtains Esau’s birthright, 
264; obtains his father’s bless- 
ing, 277; his vision, 286; 
serves Laban seven years, 291; 
flees from Laban, 308; makes 
a covenant with him, 312; 
wrestles with the ungel, 318; 
is called Israel, 319; returns 
to Bethel, 330; generations of, 
344; goes into Egypt, 398; 
blesses his children, 417; dies 
and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah, 431. 

Jacob’s sons, 335. 

Jasher, Book of, 3. 

Jeroboam, Apostasy of, 7. 

Jerome, 16, 17, 29, 30. 
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Jerusalem, Capture of, by the 
Chaldeans, 7; royal library 
of, 7; temple of, 8; burning 
of, 29. 

Jeshua, the son of Jozedek, 29. 

Jewish classification of Old Testa- 
ment Books, 10. 

Job, Book of, 2, 6. 

Joseph, 88; his dream, 346; is 
cast into a pit, 349; sold to 
the Ishmaelites, 350; enters 
Potiphar’s household, 358; is 
east into prison, 361; interprets 
Pharaoh’s dream, 368; is made 
ruler of Egypt, 372; discovers 
himself to his brethren, 392; 
places his father and his 
brethren in the land of Egypt, 
406; death of Joseph, 433. 

Joseph’s bones, 30. 

Joshua, 28, 29, 39. 

Josiah, 41. 

Jubal, 111. 

Judah, 294, 350, 353, 355, 390.. 


1G 
Kirjath-arba, 240. 
Korjath-jearim, 33, 
Kirjath-Sepher, 2, 31. 


L. 

Laban, 289, 290, 292, 299, 307, 
309, 312. 

Lamech, 117, 118. 

Laodicea, Council of, 15. 

Law, Forgotten, 6. 

Law, Mosaic, 6. 

Law of God, Book of, 3. 

Law of the Lord, Book of, 6. 

Literature of the Israelites, 1; of 
the Patriarchal age, 2; at the 
time of the Exodus, 2; under 
the Judges, 3; Wisdom litera- 
ture, 5; of the Northern King- 
dom, 7. 

Lot, 167, 171, 179, 181, 213, 214, 
215, 217, 219. 

Lot’s wife, 218. 

Luz, 331, 


M. Y 

Machpelah, Cave of, 2, 242, 258, 
431. 

Man, Creation of, 80, 83. 

Martyr, Justin, 15. 

Masoretic scribes, Work of, 11. 

Melchizedek, King of Salem, 187. 

Melitus of Sardis, 14. 

Methuselah, 117, 118. 

Minstrelsy of Israel, 4. 

Moab, Birth of, 220. 

Moabite stone, The, 2, 35. 

Moloch, 6. 

Moses, 28, 29, 39, 41, 42, 43; song 
of, 2. 

N. 

Naphtali, 296. 

Nebajoth, 283. 

Noah, Birth of, 118; God’s covenant 
with, 127; sacrifice of, 139; 
sin of, 144; death of, 146; 
generations of the sons of, 148. 


O. 

Old Testament; General Intro- 
duction to, 1; authority and 
inspiration of, 23. 

Old Testament, English Versions of 
the—Authorised Version, 22; 
Coverdale’s, 18; Cranmer’s, 20 ; 
Douay Bible, 21; Geneva 
Bible, 21; Taverner’s, 19; 
Tyndal’s, 17; Vulgate Version, 
16; Wyclifie’s, 17. 

Onan, 354. 

Orphic brotherhoods, 4. 


PR 

Palestine, 39. 

Palmer, Professor, 38, 180. 

Paradise, 84. 

Pentateuch, Introduction to, 27; 
acceptance of, by Ezra and the 
Jews, 27. 

Pharaoh and Abraham, 176; 
Pharaoh’s dream, 368 ; its ful- 
filment, 371—373; his inter- 
view with Jacob, 404. 
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Polygamy, 61, 196. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 12. 


R. 


Rachel, 289, 291, 293, 299, 334. 
Rebekah, 240, 248, 250, 252. 
Reuben, 294, 349, 379. 


8. 


Samaritan manuscripts, 34, 40. 

Samuel, 4, 32, 33. 

Sarai, Sarah, 168, 176, 209, 240. 

Schools of the Prophets, The, 4, 33, 
35. 

Seth, 113, 116. 

Seven years’ famine, 374. 

Shalem, 324. 

Shechem, 324, 325, 327. 

Shem, Generations of, 164. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, Destruction 
of, 217. 

Succoth, 323. 


abe 


Targum of Jonathan, 208. 
Targum of Onkelos, 35, 36, 40. 


Targums, 8; Targumimand Midra- 
shim, 9. 
Ten Tribes, Captivity of, 7. 
Tiberias, Schools of, 34. 
Torah, 36, 41. 
Tower of Babel, 161. 
Trent, Council of, 16. 
Tubal-cain, 111. 
Ws 
Wars of the Lord, Book of the, 3. 
Wells, 247, 270, 288. 
Wisdom, Book of, 7. 
Writing, The art of, 31. 


Z. 
Zarah, 358. 
Zebulun, 298. 
Zechariah, 29. 
Zedekiah, 29. 
Zerubbabel, 29. 
Zibeon, 341. 
Zillah, 111. 
Zilpah, 296. 
Zimran, 256. 
Zoar, 217, 219 
Zohar the Hittite, 258. 


INDEX II.—WORDS AND PASSAGES 


EXPLAINED. 
Abel, 103. Babel, 153, 163. 
Abel-mizrain, 431. Bakemeats, 364. 
Abimelech, 231, 266, Baker, 362. 
Abraham, 201. Bashemath, 337. 
Abram, 166, 186, 201. Beer-lahai-roi, 199. 
Accad, 153, Beer-sheba, 232, 271. 
“ A covering of the eyes,” 226. Ben-ammi, 220, 
Adah, 337. Ben-oni, Benjamin, 334. 
Adam, 89, 90, 91, 98. Bereaved, 385. 
Adémah, 118, 1238. ‘* Best fruits,”’ 384, 
Adullamite, 353. Blessing, 413. 
‘“ Afar off,” 237. Blindness, 215. 
“A few days,” 254, 281. Bondwoman, 228. 
“ A fruitful bough,” 425, *« Bow the knee,”’ 372. 
Ahuzzath, 270. Bracelets, 249, 356, 
“ All the food,” 373. Brimstone and fire, 217, 
Amalek, 340, Brook, 318. 
Amorite, The,.156. y Burnt offering, 235, 237. 
Amorites, The iniquity of, 194. Burying place, 241, 243. 
Amraphel, 183. Butler, 362. 
Anamim, The, 154. Butter, 208. 
“ And God divided,” 68, Buz, 239. 
“ And God said,” 67. 
‘« Angels of God,” 3138. Cain, 102. 
“An hundred pieces of money,” | “ Camel’s furniture,” 310. 

324, Camp, 321, 

Appease, 317. “ Canaanite,” 353. 
Aprons, 9, Caphtorim, The, 155. 
Ararat, 134. ‘Captain of the guard,” 352, 362. 
Arbah, 335. Captives, 309. 
Archers, 425, Casluhim, The, 155. 
‘‘A righteous nation,” 222. Cattle, goats, ewes, camels, kine, 
Arioch, 183. asses, 316, 
Asenath, 372. “ Cherubim,”’ 101. 
‘A servant of servants,’’ 146, Chesed, 239, 
Asher, 424. ** Chesnut tree,’’ 302. 
Ashkenaz, 150. Chezib, 354, 
Ashteroth’ Karnaim, 18+. Circumcision, 201. 
“ As one of us,’’ 100, “ Coat of many colours,” 345. 
Asshurim, 257. “ Coats of skins,” 100. 
“ Atad,” 430. Coffin, 433. 
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“Comfort ye your hearts,” 207. “ Fatness of the earth,” 277. 


Company, 332. “ Fat places of the earth,’’ 279. 
Compasseth, 86. “Few and evil,” 408. 
Consumed, 216. “ Fifth part of the land,” 370. 
Covenant, 127, 142, 143. Fig leaves, 94. 
Created, 65, 80. Firmament, 70. 
Creative days, 67. “ First of the month,” 137. 
‘Creeping thing,” 123, 131. “Forty Days,” 129. 
“ Cursed . . . and blessed,” 278. 
Cursed, 419. Gad, 424. 
Cush, 151. Genealogy, 398. 

Generations, 123. 
Damsel, 248. “ Giants,”’ 122. 
Dan, 187. Gihon, 87. 
“ Days of mourning,” 280. Gilead, 308. 
Destroy, 212. Gold chain, 371. 
“ Digging wells,” 268. Gomer, 149. 
Dinah, 298. Goods, 398. 
Divination, 383. Gopher wood, 124. 
Dodanim, 150, Grave, 352. 
Dominion, 280. . “Great store of servants,” 267. 
Dothan, 348. Grew, 230. 
Double money, 384. Grisled, 306. 
Dowry and gift, 327. 
Dukes, 341, Hadar, 343. 
“Dust thou art,” 99. Hagar, 196. 
“‘ Dwelling in tents,’ 264, Hamathite, The, 157. 

Haran, 168. 
Faring, 393. Havilah, 86. 
Earring, 249, 331, Hazel, 302. 
Earth, The, 124. Hazezon-tamar, 185. - 
‘¢ Hastward in Eden,” 85, Heaven and the earth, The, 66. 
East wind, 367. Hebron, 182. 
Eber, 165. “Her seed ... shall bruise thy 
Edar, The Tower of, 334. head,” 97. 
Eden, 85. Hobah, 187. 
Edom, 264. Honey, 384. 
El-beth-el, 331. Host, 81. 
Elohim. (See Excursus.) Hundredfold, 267. 
El-paran, 185. Huz, 239. 
El-shaddai, 200. (Sce Excursus.) 
Emims, The, 186. “Tf thou doest well,” 105. 
Enmishpat, 184, “T have gotten a man from the 
Ephraim, 374. Lord,” 102. 
Erech, 153. “Tll-favoured and lean-fleshed,” 
Euphrates, 87. 368. 
Eve, 99. “Tmages,”’ 307. 
“Every clean beast,”’ 128. Imagination, 122, 


“Byery herb bearing seed,” 80. Increased, 300. 
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Indeed, 205. 

Inn, 380, 385. 

Interpreter, 363. 

“Tn the beginning,” 65. 

“In the choice of our sepulchres ,” 
241. 

“Tn the gutters,” 302. 

“In the street,” 213. 

Trad, 110. 

Isaac, 226. 

Iscah, 168. 

Ishmael, 198. 

“ Tsles of the Gentiles,” 150. 

Issachar, 297, 423. 

“T will multiply thy seed,” 198. 


Jabbok, 317. 

Jacob, 263. 

Jared, 116. 

Javan, 149. 

Jebusite, The, 156. 

Jegar-sahadutha, 312. 

Jehovah, 113. (See Excursus). 

Jehovah-jireh, 238. 

Jehovah-Elohim, (See Excursus). 

Jewels of silver and jewels of gold, 
253. 

Joktan, The, 159. 

Judge, 313. 

Judith, 272. 


Kadmonites, 195. 
Kemuel, 239. 

Kenites, 195. 
Kenizzites, 195. 

‘“* Kid of the goats,” 351. 
Kindred, 251, 304. 
Kine, 366, 

Kirjath-arba, 240, 
Kittim, 150, 


Lad, 383. 

Lahai-roi, 255. 

Land of the Hebrews, 364. 
Last days, 27. 

Laughter, 204, 209. 
Lehabim, The, 155, 

‘* Let there be light,” 68. 
Letushim, 257. 


Leummim, 257. 
«Tittle ones,” 329, 383, 432. 
Iudim, The, 164. 


Maachah, 240. 
Machpelah, 242. 
Madai, 149. 
“ Made he a woman,” 90, 91. 
Magicians, 367. 
Magog, 149. 
Mahanaim, 314. 
Maidservants, 226. 
Man, 78, 79, 83. 
Manasseh, 374. 
Mandrakes, 297. 
Meadow, 366, 368. 
Meat, 396. 
Meditate, 255. 
Melchizedek, 187. 
Meshech, 149. 
Mesopotamia, 246, 
Messes, 387. 
Mist, A, 83. 
Mizpah, 312. 
Mizraim, 151. 
Moab, 220. 
Mocking, 227. 
Month, 209. 
Moreh, 172. 
Moriah, 235. 
Multitude, 282. 
“My sons,” 309. 
“My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man,” 121. 


Naamah, 112. 

Nahor, 165. 

“ Naphtali,” 424. 

Naphtuhim, The, 155. 

Negeb, 174. 

Nod, 109. 

Now, 234, 

Numeration, Hebrew meothod of, 
116. 

Nuts, 384. 


Oak, 331. _ 
Offering, 104, 
Officer, 352. 
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On, 372. 

** One of his ribs,” 90. 
Onyx stone, 87. 

“ Out of the ground,” 89. 
Overthrew, 218. 


Paradise, 84. 
Peleg, 165. 
Peniel, 319, 
Perizzite, 178. 
Pharaoh, 175. 
Pilgrimage, 405. 
Pison, 86. 
Pit, 343, 344. 
Placed, 101. 
Plain, 216. 
Poplar, 302. 
Portion, 415. 
Possessor, 189. 
Potiphar, 352. 


‘Priest of the most high God,” 


188. 
Prison, 361. 
Prosperous, 359. 


Quiver, 273. 


Rameses, The land of, 405. 
Rams, 305. 

Red, 262. 

Rephaims, The, 184. 

Reu, 165. 

Ring, 371. 

“ Riphath,”’ 150. 

“River of Egypt,” 194. 
«River went out of Eden,” 85. 


Sabbath, The, 81,. 
Sabtechah, 152. 

Sacks, 379, 385. 

Sanctified, 82. 

Sarai, 204. 

Savoury meat, 274. 

Seasons, The, 74. 
“Serpent,” 92, 93. 

Serug, 165. 

“ Servant unto tribute,” 423. 
“ Seven ears upon one stalk,” 365. 
Sevenfold, 109. 


Shaveh Kiriathaim, 185, 
Shekel, 243. 

Shiloh, 420. 

Sichem, 172. 

“Skins of the kids,” 275. 
Slay, 385. 

“ Smoking furnace,” 194. 
Son of the bondwoman, 228. 
“Sons of God,’ 119. 

Soul, 84. 

Space, 317. 

Spicery and balm and myrrh, 350. 
“Spirit of God,” 67, 370. 
Staff, 356. 

Steward, 190. 

Strange gods, 330. 

Succoth, 323, 

Syrian, 260. 


Tarshish, 150. 

Terah, 166. 

Terror, 331. 

Thereby, 247. 

‘‘ The river,” 366. 

“They were both naked,” 92. 
‘This is now,” 91. 

Three measures, 207. 

Three men, 206. 

“Three white baskets,”’ 364. 
Tidal, 183. 

Timnath, 355. 

Tiras, 149. 

Tithes, 189. 

“To dress it and to keep,” 88. 
Toldéth Esau, 336. 

Toldéth Isaac, 260. 

TOéld6th Ishmael, 258. 
Téldé6th Jacob, 344. 

Téld6th Shem, 164. 

T6ld6th Terah, 166. 

“ Towns and castles,” 249. 
Tubal, 149. 

“‘ Twenty pieces of silver,’’ 350. 


“‘Unleavened bread,” 212. 

“ Unstable,” 417. 

““Unto the serpent,” 96. 

‘¢ Upon me be thy curse,” 275. 
“ Ur of the Chaldees,” 167. 
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Venison, 273. 

Vessels, 384. 

“ Vestures of fine linen,” 371. 
Vine, choice, 422. 

Virgin, 252. 


Wagons, 395. 
“Were finished,” 81. 
Wheat harvest, 297. 
“Whole earth,’ 160. 


Wilderness of Beer-sheba, 299. 


Wild man,” 199. 
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Window, 125. 

Wine, 277. 
Withered, 369. 

“ Without form,” 66, 
Wrestling, 295, 318. 


Zaphnath-paaneah, 372. 
Zarah, 358. 

Zebulun, 298, 422. 
Zemarite, The, 157. 
Zimran, 256. 

Zuzims, The, 184. 
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Roxburgh, 25s. 


St. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. TEIGNMoUTH SHoRE, M.A. 5s. 


St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Lisrary Epirion. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 


ILLusTRATED Epirion, complete in One Volume, with about 300 
Illustrations, £1 Is. ; morocco, £2 2s. 


Popuvar Epition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, tos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 


Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By 
’ the Hon. Canon FREMANTLE. Cheajser Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Shall We Know One Another? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryxe, D.D., 
Bishop of Liverpool. New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth limp, Is. 


Stromata. By the Ven. Archdeacon SHERINGHAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


**Sunday,’’ Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By th 
Ven. ‘Archdeacon Hussey, DKON. fifth Edition. a 6d. 222 


Twilight of Life, The. Words of Counsel and Comfort for the 
Aged. By the Rev. JoHn Everton, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Voice of Time, The. By Joun Srroup. Cloth gilt, 1s. 


Selections from Cassell § Company's Publications. 


Gducational Works and Students’ Manuals. 


Alphabet, Cassell’s Pictorial. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetics, The Modern School. By GrorcE Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. 
With Test Cards. (List on application.) 

Book-Keeping. By THEoporRE Jones. For Schools, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 
For the Million, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System. as. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. ANDERSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Commentary, Old Testament. Edited by Bishop ELLicorr. Handy 
Volume Edition. Genesis, 3s. 6d. Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. 
Numbers, 2s. 6d. Deuteronomy, 2s. 6d. 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Evticorr. 
St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. St. Mark, 3s. St. Luke, 3s. 6d. St. John, 
3s. 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 3s. 6d. Romans, 2s. 6d. Corinthians 
I. and II.,3s. Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians, 3s. Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Timothy, gs. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, and 
A aie 3s. Peter, Jude, and John, 3s. The Revelation, 3s. An 
ntroduction to the New Testament, 3s. 6d. 

Copy-Books, Cassell’s Graduated. Eighteen Books. 2d. each. 

Copy-Bocks, The Modern School. Ywelve Books. 2d. each. 


Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Modern School Freehand. First Grade, 
Is. ; Second Grade, 2s. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s ‘‘ New Standard.”’ Fourteen Books. 
Books A to F for Standards I. to IV., 2d. each. Books G, H, K, L, 
M, O, for Standards V. to VII., 3d. each. Books N and P, 4d. each. 

Electricity, Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 7s. 6d. 

Energy and Motion. By Wittiam Paice, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

English Literature, First Sketch of. New and Enlarged Edition, 
By Prof. Morey. 7s. 6d 

English Literature, The Story of. By Anna BuckLanp. gs. 6d. 

Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. WaLitace, M.A. Is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

Experimental Geometry. By Paut Brrr. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

French, Cassell’s Lessonsin. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. 
and II., each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, 1s. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New 
and Enlarged Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. By G. S. Conran, 2s. 6d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. Prof. 
GacsralTH, M.A., and the Rev. Prof. Haucuron, M.D., D.C.L. 

Plane Trigonometry, 2s.6d.—Euclid, Books I., I., I1I., 2s. 6d.— Books 
es I., 2s. 6d.—Mathematical Tables, 38. 6d. —Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 

—Natural Philosophy, 3s.6d.—Optics, 2s. 6d. —Hydrostatics, 3s.6d.— 
Astronomy, 5s.—Steam Engine, 3s.6d.—Algebra, Part I., cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Complete, 7s. 6d.—Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal’ Cards, 38. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s New. German-English, English- 
German. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-morocco, gs. 

German of To-Day. By Dr. HEINEMANN. Is. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. JacstT. Illustrated. 1s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 
Coijoured Plates in each Vol. Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. New and Revised met 
By Joun F. Moss. 1s. ; cloth, 2s, 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., 26. 
each. Mounted on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. 
»1.—Stories from English History, 1s. II.—The Simple Outline of 
® English History, Is, gd. III.—The Class History of England, 2s, 6d. 


Selections from Cassell § Company's Publications. 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Bearp, 
D.D., and C. Bearp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3S- 6d. 

Latin-English Dictionary, Cassell’s. By J. R. V. MarcuHant, 38. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. PostGaTe. Is. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J.P. Posrcate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M.A. BayrieLp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. By H.O. ARrNoLp-ForsTer. Is. 6d, 

i Folks’ History of England. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

Miaene of the eons Thee A Book of Domestic Economy for School 
and Home Use. By Mrs. SaMuEL A, BARNETT. Is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books :—Arithmetic Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, Is. 6d. 
French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 2s. 6d. German do., 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical, 
By R. G. Brains, M.E. With Diagrams. Cloth, 2s. 6d. bee 

“ Model Joint” Wall Sheets, for Instruction in Manual Training. By 
S. BarTer. Eight Sheets, 2s. 6d. each. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry LEsLI£. Is. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Mratt, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d, ‘ é . 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s NEW. With Revised Text, New Maps, 
New Coloured Plates, New Type, &c. To be completed in 8 Vols. 5s.each. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 

Readers, Cassell’s ‘‘ Higher Class.” (List om application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. (List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Carefully graduated, extremely in- 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. (List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. ARNoLp-Forster. Illustrated. 1s. €d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hirp. Cr. 8vo,1s 6d. 

Readers, The ‘‘ Modern School’’ Geographical. (List on application.) 

Readers, The ‘‘ Modern School.’’ Illustrated. (List on application.) 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. Bower. 1s. 

Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. 5 Books. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morett, LL.D. 1s. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout :— 
Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d.—Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s.— 
Building Construction, 2s.—Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s.—Car- 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d.—Gothic Stonework, 3s. 
—Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, 2s.—Linear Drawing and 
Projection, The Two Vols. in One, 3s. 6d.—Machinists and Engineers, 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d.—Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s.—Model 
Drawing, 3s.—Orthographical and Isometrical Projection, 2s.—Practical 
Perspective, 3s.—Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s.—Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., 2s.—Systematic Drawing and Shading, 2s. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. Four Vols., 5S. each. 


Technology, Manuals of, Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and 
RIcHARD WorMELL, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout :— 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 5s.—Watch and 
Clock Making, by D, Glasgow, 4s. 6d.—Steel and Iron, by Prof. W. H. 
Greenwood, F.C.S., M.I.C.E., &c., 5s.—Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted, by W. S. B. McLaren, M.P., 4s. 6d.—Design in Textile 
Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst, 4s. 6d.—Practical Mechanics, by Prof. 
Perry, M.E., 3s. 6d.—Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. 4 Prospectus on application. 

Test Cards, Cassell’s Combination. In sets, Is. each. 

Test Cards, ‘*‘ Modern School,’’ Cassell’s. In Sets, Is. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Ludegate Hill, London, 


Selections from Cassell § Company's Publications, 


Books for Poung People. 


‘Little Folks ’’ Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 432 4to pages. with 
about 200 Illustrations, and Pictures in Colour. Boards, 3s.6d.; cloth, 5s. 


Bo-Peep. A Book for the LittleOnes. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume. Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Pictorial Scrap Book, containing several thousand Pictures 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound in one large volume. 
Coloured boards, 15s. ; cloth lettered, 2Is. 


Flora’s Feast. 


A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by WALTER 
CRANE. 


With 4o Pages in Colours. §s. 


Legends for Lionel. With 40 Illustrations in Colour, by WaLTER 


CRANE, 5S. 


The New Children’s Album. 
throughout. 3s. 6d. 


The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. 
With an Introduction by Prof. HENry Mor.ey. 


Books for Young People. 


The King’s Command: A Story 
for Girls. By Maggie Symington. 

Under Bayard’s Banner. By 
Henry Frith. 

The Romance of Invention. 
By James Burnley. 


Books for Young People. 


Polly: A New-Fashioned Girl. 
By L. T. Meade. 

For Fortune and Glory: A Sto’ 
ot the Soudan War. By Lewis 
Hough. 

*Pollow My Leader.” By Talbot 
Baines Reed. (Pitt. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah 

A World of Girls: ‘he Story ot 
aSchool. By L. T. Meade, 

Lost among White Africans. 
By David Ker. 


Books for Young People. 


Heroes of Every-day Life. By 
Laura Lane. _Iilustrated, 

Decisive Events in History. By 
Thomas Archer. With Original 
Illustrations. 

The True Rob nson Crusoes, 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at 
Home. Illustrated, 


The ‘‘Cross and Crown”’ Series, 


2s. 6d. each. 


Strong to Suffer: A Story of 
the Jews. By Wynne. — 
Heroes of the Indian Empire; 
or, Stories of Valour an 

Victory. By Ernest Foster. 

In Letters of Flame: A Story 
of the Waldenses. By C. L. 
Matéaux, 

Through Trialto Triumph. By 
Madeline B, Hunt, 


Fcap. 4to, 320 pages. 


Illustrated 


By P. V. Ramaswami Ragu. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 


The Champion of Odin; or, Viking 
Life in the Days of Old. By J. 
Fred. Hodgetts. 

Bound by a Spell; or, The Hunted 


Witch of the Forest. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
The Palace Beautiful. By L. T. 


Meade. 

Freedom’s Sword: A Story of the 
Days of Wallace and Bruce. 
By Annie S. Swan, 

On Board the “Esmeralda.” By 
John C. Hutcheson, 

In Quest of Gold. By A. St. Johnston. 

For Queen and King. By Henry Frith. 


Perils Afioat and Brigands Ashore. 
By Al.red Elwes, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Early Expl:rers. By Thomas Frost. 


Home Chat with our Yung Folks. 
Illustrated throughout. 


Jungle, Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 


throughout, 


The Worla’s Lumber Room. By 
Selina Gaye, 


With Illustrations in each Book. 


By Fire and Sword: A Story of 
the Huguenots. By Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow: A Tale of 
Kirk and Covenant. By Annie 


S. Swan. 
No. XIII.; or, The Story of the 
A Tale of Early 


Lost Vestal. 
Christian Days. By Emma Mar- 


shall, 


Selections from Cassell §& Company's Publications. 


‘Golden Mottoes’”’ Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with 
Four full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


“Nil Desperandum.” By the “Honour is Guide.” By Jeanie 
Rey. F. Langbridge, M.A. 7 Hering as: ug ee es es ' 
Aim at - m 
“Bear and Forbear.” By Sarah peter rata ¥ y 
Pitt. “He Conquers who Endures.” By 
“Foremost if ICan.” By Helen the Author of ‘May Cunningham s 
Atteridge. Trial,” &c. 


Books for Children. 
Daisy Blue Eyes. 2s. | 
Twilight Fancies. 2s. 6d. ! 

Bible Talks. 


Cassell’s Picture Story Books. 
Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d, each. 


Little Talks. Daisy’s Story Book. 
Bright Stars. Dot’s Story Book. 
Nursery Toys. A Nest of Stories. 
Pet's Posy. - Good-Night Stories. 
Tiny Tales. 


Cassell’s Sixpenny Story Books. 


Chats for Small Chatterers. 


In Illuminated boards, fully Illustrated. 


Cheerful Clatter. 3s. 6d. 
A Dozen and One. 5s. 


5s. 


Each containing Sixty Pages of 


Auntie’s Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Little Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories, 


All Illustrated, and containing 


Interesting Stories by well-known writers. 


The Smuggler’s Cave. 

Little Lizzie. 

Little Bird, Life and Adven- 
tures of. 

Luke Barnicott. 


The Boat Club. 

Little Pickles. 

The Elchesier College Boys. 
My First Cruise. 

The Little Peacemaker. 


The Delft Jug. 


Cassell’s Shilling Story Books. 
ing Stories. 
Eunty and the Boys. 
‘rhe Heir of Elmdale. > 
The Mystery at Shoncliff 
School. 
Claimed at Last, and Roy’s 
Reward, 
aon and Tangles. 
he Cuckooin the Robin’s Nest. 
John’s Mistake. 
The History of Five Little 
Pitchers. 
Diamonds in the Sand. 


All Illustrated, and containing Interest- 


Surly Bob. 

The Giant’s Cradle. 
Shag and Doll. 

Aunt Lucia’s Locket, 
The Magie Mirror. 
The Cost of Revenge. 
Clever Frank. 

Among the Redskins. 
The Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 

A Banished Monarch. 
Seventeen Cats. 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. 


All Illustrated. 


Serambles and Serapes. 
‘nttle Tattle Tales. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts of Adventures. 
Our Sunday Stories. 

Our Holicay Hours. 
Indoors and Out, 

Some Farm Friends. 


Albums for Children. 


The New Children’s Album. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth. 


The Album for Home, Schoo', 
and Play. Containing Stories by 
Popular Authors. Set in boll 
type, and Illustrated throughcut, 


ts. each ; cloth gilt, rs, 6d. 


Wandering Ways. 

Tumb Friends. 

Those Golden Sands. 

Little Mothers & theirChildren, 
Our Prettv Pets. 

Our Schoolday Hours, 
Creatures Tame 

Creatures Wild 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
My Own Album of Anima's. With 


F ll-page Illustrations, 


Picture Album of All So ts, With 
Full-page Ilustrations 
The Chit-Chat Album, _ Illustrated 


throughout. 


Selections from Cassell §& Companys Publications. 


The World’s Workers. 


Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. By Rose 
E. Selfe. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
Henry Frith. 

Sarah Robinson, Agnes Wes- 
ton, and Mrs. Meredith... By 
E. M. Tomkinson, 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel 
F.B. Morse. By Dr. Denslow 
and J. Marsh Parker. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car- 
penter. By Phyllis Browne. 


General Gordon. By the Rey. 
S. A. Swaine. 

Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 
Daughter. 


Sir Titus Salt and George 


Moore. Py J. Burley. 
David Livingstone. By Robert 
Smiles. 


Library of Wonders. 
cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Wonderful Adventures. 

Wonders cf Animai Instinct. 

Woucerful Ba.loon Asceits. 


Cassell’s Eighteenpenny Story Books. 


Wee Willie Winkie. 
Ups ana Downs of a Donkey’s 


e. 
Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 
Up the Ladder. 
Dick’s Hero; and other Stories, 
The Chip Boy. 
Raggles, Baggles, and the 
Emperor. 


Roses from Thorns, 


Gift Books for Young People. 


Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. 


f ‘ € A Series of New and Original Volumes. 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece. 


Is. each. 


Florence Nightingale, Catherine 
Marsh, Frances Ridley Haver 
gal, Mrs. Ranyard (“L.NW.R.". 
By Lizzie Alldridge. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, 
Elihu Burritt, George Livesey. 
By John W. Kirton, LL.D. 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By E. C. 
Phillips. 

Abraham Lincoln, By Ernest Foster.’ 

George Miller and Andrew Reed. 
By E. R. Pitman. 


Richard Cobden. By R. Gowing. 


Benjamin Franklin. By E. M. 
Tomkinson. 
Handel. By Eliza Clarke. (Swaine, 


Turner the Artist. By the Rev.S.A- 
George and Robert Stephenson. 
By C. L. Matéaux. 


Paper, Is.; 


Wonders of Bodily Strength 
and Skill. 
Wondertul Escapes. 


Illustrated. 


Faith’s Father. 

By Land and Sea. 

The Young Berringtons. 

Jeff and Leff. 

Tom Morris’s Frror. 

Worth more than Gold. 

“Through Flood—Through Fire; ” 
and other Stories. 

The Girl with the Golden Locks. 

Stories of the Olden ‘'1me, 


By Popular Authors. With Four 


Original Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, rs. 6d. each. 


The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. 
By Edward S. Ellis. 

Red Feath r: a Tale of the 
American Frontier. By 
Edward S. Ellis. 

Seeking a City. 

Rhoda’s Reward; or, se"Ef; 
Wicehes were Horses.’ 

Jack Marston’s Anchor. 

Frank’s Life-Battle; or, The 
Three Friends. 

Fritters. By Sarah Pitt. 

The Two Hardeastles. By Made- 
line Bonavia Hunt. 


Cassell’s Two-Shilling Story Books. 


Stories of the Tower. 
Myr. Burke’s Nieces. | 
May Cunningham's Trial. 


The Top of the Ladder: How to 
Litule Flotsam. - eae it. 
Madge and Her Friends. 


The Children of the Court. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. 

Maid Marjory. 

Peggy, and other Tales, 

Books for Boys. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. 
By R. J. Cornewall-Jones, Illus- 
trated. 5s. 


Modern Explorers. By Thomas 
Frost. Illustrated, 5s. 


Major Monk’s Motto. 
F. Langbridge. 

Trixy. by Maggie Symington. 

Rags and Rainbows: A Story of 

hanksgiving. 

Uncle William’s Charges; or, The 
Broken Trust. 

Pretty Pink’s Purpose; or, The 
Little Street Merchants. 

Tim Thomson’s Trial. By George 
Weatherly. 

Ursula’s Stumbling-Block. By Julia 
Goddard. 

Ruth’s Life-Work. 
Joseph Johnscn. 


Illustrated. 


The Four Cats of the Tippertons. 
Marion’s Two Homes. 

Little Folks’ Sunday Book. 

Two Fourpenny Bits. 

Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Through Peril to Fortune. 

Aunt Tabitha’s Waits. 

In Mischief Again. 

School Girls. 


By the Rew 


By the Rew 


Famous Sailors of Former Tim>s., 
By Clements Markham. Illustrated. 


8. 6d. 
Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 
Fy Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illus 
trated. 5s. 


Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications. 


The ‘“ Deerfoot” Series. 


By Epwarop S. ELLs. 


With Four full-page 


Tllustrations in each Book. Cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Hunters of the Ozark. 
The Last 


The ‘‘Log Cabin”’ Series. 


By Epwarp S. ELLIs. 


The Senger in the Mountains. 


ar Tr 


With Four Full- 


page Illustrations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Lost Trail. 


The ‘‘Great River’’ Series. 


By Epwarp S. ELLIts. 


Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 


| 
Footprints in the Forest. 


Tllustrated. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


Down the Mississippi. 


Lost in the Wilds. 


Up the Tapajos; or, Adventures in Brazil. 


The ‘‘ Boy Pioneer”’ Series. 


By Epwarp S. ELtIs. 


With Four Full- 


page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Ned in the Woods. A Tale of 
Early Days in the West. 
Ned in the Block House. 


The ‘‘ World in Pictures.” 
A Ramble Round France. 
All the Russias. 

Chats about Germany. 
QVhe Land of the Pyramids 
(Egypt). 


Wed on the River, A Tale of Indian 
River Warfare. 


A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 


Illustrated throughout. 2s. 6d. each. 


The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of South America, 
Round Atrica,. 

The Land of Temples (India), 
The Isles of the Pacific. 


Peeps into China. 


Half-Crown Story Books. 


Little Hinges. 

Margaret’s Enemy. 

Fen’s Perplexities, 

Notable Shipwrecks, 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 
Truth will Out. 

At the South Pole, 


Three and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 


trated and bound in cloth gilt, 


Jane Austen and her Works. 

Mission Life in Greece and 
Palestine. 

The Three Homes. 

Deepdale Vicarage. 

In Duty Bound. 

The Half Sisters, 


Books for the Little Ones. 


The Merry-go-Round. Poems for 
Chitdren, Illustrated. 5s. 

Rhymes for the Young Foik. 
ane Willian Allingham. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 

The Little Doings of some 
Little Folks. By Chatty Cheer- 
ful. Illustrated. 6s, 

The Sunday Serap Book. With 
One Thousand Scripture Pictures, 
Boards, 5s.; cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The History Scrap Book. With 
nearly 1,000 Engravings. 65s.; 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Soldier and Patriot (George Wash- 
_ ington). 
Picture of School Life and Boy- 
hood. 
The Young Man in the Battle of 
Life. By the Rev. Dr. Landels. 


The True Glory of Woman, By the 
Rey, Dr, Landels, 


All Illus- 

3s. 6d. each. 

Peg, Oglivie’s Inheritance. 

ithe Wraaly Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

Krilof andhis Fables. By W,R.S. 
Ralston, M.A. 

Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morley. 


Little Folks’ Picture Album, With 
168 Large Pictures. 5s. 

The Old Fairy Tales. With Original 
Illustrations. Boards, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 

My Diary. With 12 Coloured Plates 
and 366 Woodcuts, 1s. 

Sandford and Merton: In Words ot 
One Syllable, Illustrated. Qs. 6d. 
The Story of Robin Hood. With 

Coloured Illustrations. 2s, 6d. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Good Times. Is. 6d. 


With 


Cassell & Company’s Complete Catalogue will be sent post 
| *yee on application to 


| CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Selections trom Cassell § Company's Publications. 


Illustrated, Fine-Art, and other Volumes. 


Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales, The: Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial. 21s. 
Adventure, The World of. Fully Illustrated. Yearly Vol. gs. 
American Authors At Home, Cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 
American Library of Fiction. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Yoke of the Thorah. By j; Karmel the Scout. By Sylvanus Cobb, 


s Sidney Luska. sei Junr. 
ection 558; or, The Fatal Letter. 5 . Fi 
By Julian Hawthorne. eenued s Crime. By Julian Hawthorne, 
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Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Containing about 600 IIlus- 
trations by H. C. S—Lous. Complete in Three Vols., cloth gilt, £3 3s. 

Shakespeare, Miniature. Illustrated. In Twelve Vols., in box, 12s.; 
or in Red Paste Grain (box to match), with spring catch, 21s. 

Shakespeare, The England of. By E. Goapsy. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The International. Edition de Luxe. 
“KING HENRY IV.” Illustrated by Epuarp Gri'TzNER, £3 10s. 
"AS YOU LIKE IT.” Illustrated by EmirE Bayarn, £3 Ios. 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” Illustrated by I’. DicksrE, A-K.A., £558. 

Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 
js. 6d. Cloth gilt, 6s. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. pa 

Shakspere, The Royal. With Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Three Vols. 15s. each. 

Sketching from Nature in Water Colours. By Aaron PENLEY, 
With Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. 15s. 

Skin and Hair, The Management of the. By M. Morris, F.R.C.S. 2s. 

Social Welfare, Subjects of. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon PLayrair, 
PCa sds : ‘ 


Selections from Cassell § Company's Publications. 
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“Splendid Spur, The. Edited by Q. 5s. zs 

sss and Pacumes, Casseil’s Complete Book of. Cheap Edition. 
With more than go Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 992 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Star-Land. By Sir Ropert STawett Batt, LEP Roses Re kes 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. ¥, 

Steam Engine, The. By W.H. Nortucortt, CE.’ 3s.'6d. 

Surgery, Memorials of the Craft of, in England. ais. 

Technical Education.. By F.C. Montacuer. 6d. ne 
Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Photogravure, 2Is. 
Town Leaseholds. Pros and Cons of Leasehold Enfranchisement. 6d. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. STEvENSON. Lilustrated. 5s. 

Treatment, The Year-Book of. 5s. : : 

Trees, Familiar. By G. S. Boutcrr, F.L.S. Two Series. With 40 
full-page Coloured Plates by W. H. J. Boor. 12s. 6d. each. 

Triumphs of Engineering. With Eight full-page Illustrations. 5s. 

Troy Town, The Astonishing History of. By Q. 5s. 

Two Women or One? From the Manuscripts of Doctor LEONARD 
Benary. By Henry HARLAND. Is. 

**Unicode’’: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk or 
Pocket Edition. 2s. 6d. 

United States, Cassell’s History of the. By the late EpmunD 
OLLIER. With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols. gs. each. 

United States, Youth’s History of the. Illustrated. 4 Volumes. 36s. 

Universal History, Casseil’s Illustrated. Four Vols. gs. each. 

Vaccination Vindicated. By Joun McVam, M.D., D.P.H. Camb. 5s. 

Veiled Beyond, The. A Novel. By S. B. ALEXANDER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by OLivER GoLpsMITH. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

What Girls Can Do. By PHyLitis Browne. 2s. 6d. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaystanp. Four Series. With 40 
Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Huitme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five 
Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 

Woman's World, The. Yearly Volume. 18s. 

Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality, and Lines on Tintern Abbey. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Work. An Illustrated Magazine of Practice and Theory for all Work- 
men, Professional and Amateur. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 4oo Illustrations. Cloth, 
7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 

World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Yule Tide. Cassell’s Christmas Annual, 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
The Quiver, ENtarGcep Series. Monthly, 6d. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. Monthly, 7d. 
“Little Folks’? Magazine. Monthly, bd. 
The Magazine of Art. Monthly, ts. 
The Woman’s World. Monthly, 1s. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, 6d. 
Work. Weekly, rd.; Monthly, 6d, 


Catalogues of CASSELL & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS, which may be had at all 
Booksellers’, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers :— 

CASSELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of 
One Thousand Volumes, 

CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, in which their Works are arranged 
a cordin: to price, from Threepence to Fifty Guineas. 

CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, containing particulars of CASSELL 
& COMPANY’S Educational Works and Students’ Sienuale! 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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